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I.    Venusina  lucerna :  The  Horatian  Model  for  Juvenal 

WILLIAM  S.  ANDERSON 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Juvenal  inherits  a  tradition  in  satire  to  which  belong  Lucilius, 
Horace  and  Persius;  and  like  his  predecessors  he  exploits  a  pro- 
gram poem  in  order  to  define  his  place  in  that  tradition.  Horace 
had  thought  it  so  important  to  establish  his  relation  to  Lucilius 
that  he  wrote  three  program  satires.  Persius  did  not  challenge 
Horace  and  restricted  his  programmatic  theories  to  Satire  1  and 
to  the  beginning  of  Satire  5.  Therefore,  when  Juvenal  cites  first 
Lucilius,  then  Horace  as  models,  it  is  natural  to  think  that,  just  as 
he  can  only  mean  Lucilius  the  inventor  of  satura,  so  he  must  refer 
to  Horace  the  writer  of  the  Sermones  and  Epistulae.  The  scholiasts 
and  such  editors  as  Grangaeus,  Britannicus,  Lubinus,  Calderinus, 
Macleane,  Mayor,  Wright  and  Duflf  all  agree  that  Venusina 
lucerna  (1.51)  should  be  interpreted  as  Horace  the  satirist.  How- 
ever, in  the  comment  of  Duff  one  can  see  the  implicit  difficulty 
to  which  I  shall  address  myself  in  this  paper;  Duff  remarks: 
"The  allusion  is  to  Horace,  a  satirist  of  a  very  different  kind."^ 
It  will  be  my  purpose  to  question  the  general  assumption  and 
advance  reasons  for  interpreting  Venusina  lucerna  as  an  allusion, 
not  to  Horace  the  satirist,  but  to  Horace  the  poet  of  fiery  patriotic 
indignation. 

^  J.  D,  Duff,  D.  lunii  luvenalis  Saturae  xiv  (Cambridge  1898)  122. 
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Let  me  begin  by  analyzing  the  verbal  associations  of  this 
striking  phrase  Venusina  lucerna.  With  the  adjective,  no  com- 
mentator experiences  any  difficulty;  it  patently  denotes  Venusia, 
birthplace  of  Horace.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  lucerna 
evokes  several  interpretations.  One  early  scholiast  thought  it 
necessary  to  understand  the  word  in  direct  relation  to  the  satiric 
tradition  and  accordingly  commented:  "'Lucerna'  ideo  dicit, 
quia  satirici  ad  omnium  vitia  quasi  lucernam  admovent  et  vel 
adurunt  vel  ostendunt  crimina,  quae  noverunt."  Mayor  deve- 
loped this  interpretation  as  follows:  "There  is  also  an  allusion 
to  the  scorching  heat  of  satire  .  .  .  and  its  fierce  glare  (cf.  the 
lantern  of  Diogenes,  seeking  a  man)''^ 

1  think  we  can  firmly  reject  this  theory  of  the  scholiast,  as 
elaborated  by  Mayor.  In  the  first  place,  satirists  do  not  neces- 
sarily expose  vices  to  the  scorching  heat  and  fierce  glare  of  their 
verses,  least  of  all  Horace  the  satirist.  While  the  scholiast  may 
evoke  the  picture  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  only  Persius  even 
vaguely  approached  the  manner  of  Diogenes.  Horace,  who 
carefully  represents  himself  in  his  very  first  Satire  as  the  man  who 
laughingly  tells  the  truth,  would  be  diametrically  opposed  to  this 
classification  of  satirici.  Of  Lucilius,  I  need  only  say  that  he  was 
read  by  the  men  of  the  first  century  B.C.  as  an  urbane,  elegant, 
witty  and  highly  frank  poet;  such  a  complex  impression  does  not 
fit  the  scholiast's  simplification  of  the  satirist.  In  the  second 
place,  lucerna  does  not  connote  to  the  Romans  either  scorching 
heat  or  fierce  glare. ^  Although  Diogenes  did  go  around  with  his 
lantern  looking  for  an  honest  man,  lucerna^  for  a  Roman,  signifies 
first  and  foremost  the  ordinary  illumination  required  at  night. 
Horace,  for  example,  uses  the  word  six  times,  thrice  in  the 
Sermones,  thrice  in  the  Odes,  and  with  no  distinction  of  meaning 
appropriate  to  the  different  poetic  form.  Four  times  the  lucerna 
graces  banquets  and  suggests  the  pleasant  protraction  of  convivial 
drinking  far  into  the  night.  ^  Once  a  brothel  and  sexual  inter- 
course are  illuminated  {Serm.  2.7.48),  and  once  we  hear  of  Natta 

2  Cf.  the  scholia:  "'Venusina'  autem  ideo,  quia  haec  fuit  civitas  Horatii." 

^J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal'^  (London  1889)  1.109.  I  repeat  his 
italics.  "The  scorching  heat  of  satire"  he  documents  by  citing  Ennius'  famous 
fragment  about  his  versus flammeos  (Vahlen,  Sat.  6-7). 

*  Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  I  believe  that  Ennius'  phrase  versus  flammeos  indicates 
scorching  heat;  rather,  it  seems  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  flaming,  brightly 
shining  quality  of  his  poetry. 

s  Serm.  2.1.25,  C.  1.27.5,  3.8.14,  21.23. 
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stealing  oil  from  lamps  {Serm,  1.6.124).  The  one  occurrence  of 
lucerna  in  Persius  adds  nothing  (cf  5.181).  Juvenal  himself 
employs  the  word  seven  times.  Of  these,  five  agree  with  the 
usage  of  Horace,  and  two  of  the  five  appear  direct  variations  of 
Horatian  passages.^  In  short,  lucerna  itself  does  not  evoke  to  the 
Roman  mind  burning,  glaring  satire ;  and  even  if  it  did,  it  would 
never  fit  the  character  of  Horace  the  satirist. 

Since  the  lamp  functioned  not  only  to  illuminate  banquets  and 
prostitution,  but  also  any  activity  of  the  dark  hours,  a  derivative 
association  o{  lucerna  early  appeared  in  Latin.  While  the  scholiast 
ignored  this  second  association  completely.  Mayor,  it  should  be 
noted,  regarded  it  as  the  dominant  meaning  of  the  word  in  this 
context.  The  lucerna  could  and  did  frequently  evoke  the  "mid- 
night lamp"  and  the  "midnight  oil"  which  we  today  still 
associate  with  studying.  Most  commentators  urge  this  interpre- 
tation, and  Mayor  provides  the  reader  with  copious  illustrations 
of  its  application  in  Latin.  Indeed,  the  one  remaining  passage 
of  Juvenal,  which  I  did  not  cite  above  in  connection  with  the 
connotation  of  mere  illumination,  produces  the  phrase  olfecisse 
lucernas  (7.225),  to  describe  study  in  the  early  morning  before 
dawn.  From  the  context  of  7.225  we  also  gather  that  both 
Horace  and  Vergil  were  school  authors  who  demanded  such 
extreme  labor.  Unique  though  Juvenal's  phrase  Venusina  lucerna 
is  because  of  its  rhetorical  compression,  nevertheless  Varro 
provides  us  a  reasonably  close  analogue:  non  solum  ad  Aris- 
tophanis  lucernam  sed  etiam  ad  Cleanthis  lucubraviJ 

Putting  these  associations  together,  we  may  conclude  that 
Juvenal's  phrase,  "Venusine  lamp,"  suggested  the  inspiration  of 
studious  Horace  or  the  poetic  example  elicited  from  carefully 
studying  Horace.  Up  to  this  point  we  can  follow  the  com- 
mentators. However,  when  they  proceed  to  specify  the  inspira- 
tion or  the  poetic  example  of  the  Venusine  as  the  Sermones,  we 
need  not  agree.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  one 
satirist,  referring  to  another  poet  who  among  other  things  is 
renowned  for  his  satires,  would  invoke  those  satires  as  his  model. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  satires  of  the  first  do  not  in  the  least 
resemble  the  putative  model  either  in  tone  or  in  content,  then  we 

6  Cf.  6.131  with  Hor.  Serm.  2.7.48;  6.305  with  Hor.  Ser7n.  2.1.25.    The  other  three 
occurrences  of  lucerna  which  agree  with  Horace  are  in  8.35,  10.339,  and  12.92. 
'  Varro,  Ling.  lat.  5.9. 
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might  well  hesitate  to  obey  our  first  instinct.  As  Duff  automati- 
cally notes,  and  as  all  readers  of  Juvenal  quickly  sense,  Juvenal 
does  not  write  Horatian  satire.^  But  not  only  should  our 
immediate  awareness  of  the  peculiarly  Juvenalian  tone  prepare 
us  to  question  it  when  the  commentators  interpret  the  "Venusine 
lamp"  as  Horace  the  satirist;  we  can  also  inspect  the  phrase  more 
closely  and  detect  surer  indications  that  it  alludes  to  Horatian 
works  quite  other  than  the  Sermones  and  Epistulae. 

The  poet  who  studied  late  was  conventionally  the  epic  or  tragic 
poet ;  the  speaker  who  worked  far  into  the  night  on  his  oration  was 
the  thunderous  successor  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes ;  and  even  the 
scholar,  like  Varro,  who  pored  over  his  texts  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  was  no  ordinary  pedant  but  a  mighty  intellect  like  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium  or  the  celebrated  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Lu- 
cretius invites  us  to  visualize  him  staying  up  in  the  quiet  hours 
of  many  nights  as  he  seeks  to  find  words  and  phrases  appropriate 
to  his  vitally  important  poetic  ideas. ^  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  image  which  we  have  of  Catullus,  who  spends  his  nights 
in  love  and  feasting,  his  days  in  playful  recollections.  With 
Horace,  the  persona  of  the  satirist  differs  sharply  from  that  of  the 
writer  of  formal  odes,  at  least  those  which  engage  the  emotions. 
Moreover,  where  he  exploits  the  topos  of  recusatio,  Horace  brings 
out  the  obvious  contrast  between  his  slight  ability  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  epic  subject, between  the  intrinsic  poetic 
quality  of  epic  and  the  mere  poetic  trappings  of  satire. Not 
only  that,  but  the  characteristic  pose  of  the  satirist  is  of  a  man  who 
dabbles  at  verse,  never  toils  at  it,  least  of  all  into  the  late  hours  of 
night. ^2    When  Damasippus  attacks  Horace  in  Serm.  2.3.1  ff., 

^  Cf.  I.  G.  Scott  (Ryberg),  The  Grand  Style  in  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  (Northampton 
[Mass.]  1927),  especially  1 12  fF.  I  suspect,  too,  that  the  scholiast's  effort  to  generalize 
about  satirici  sprang  from  embarrassment  with  the  facts  of  Horatian  satire. 

*  Rer.  nat.  1.140  ff.  Cf.  Propertius  2.3.7,  studiis  vigilare  severis,  where  he  opposes 
the  conventions  of  epic  to  those  of  his  elegy. 

1"  Cf.  tenues  grandia,  C.  1.6.9. 

11  Cf.  the  deliberate  comparison  of  Ennian  style  with  that  of  sermo  merus  in  Serm. 
1.4.39  ff.;  also  the  implicit  paradox  of  the  phrase  (influenced  by  Callimachus),  Musa 
pedestri  in  Serm.  2.6.17. 

12  Cf.  cantamus  vacui,  C.  1.6.19;  relictis  iocis,  C.  2.1.37;  ubi  quid  datur  oti  f  illudo 
chartis,  Serm.  1.4.138-39;  the  picture  of  Horatian  leisure  in  Serm.  1.6.111  ff.,  especially 
122-23 :  post  ham  vagor,  aut  ego  lecto  j  aut  scripto  quod  me  taciturn  iuvet  unguor  olivo,  and  128: 
domesticus  otior ;  and  finally,  the  direct  opposition  between  the  satirist  and  the  epic 
poet  in  1.10.36-37,  concluded  by:  haec  ego  ludo.  All  the  conventions  sermo  and  the 
plain  style  conflict  with  the  studied  skill  of  the  grand  poet. 
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he  concentrates  on  precisely  these  features.  Although  Horace 
has  brought  along  important  poets  to  study,  says  the  critic,  he  has 
failed  to  study  them;  instead,  he  has  wasted  his  time  drinking 
and  sleeping:  vini  somnique  benignusjnil  dignum  sermone  canas  (3-4). 
Part  of  the  irony  in  Trebatius'  remarks  may  also  depend  on  this 
same  theme.  Consulted  by  Horace  in  Serm.  2.1  as  to  what  he 
should  do  about  adverse  reactions  to  the  Sermones,  Trebatius  tells 
the  satirist  to  take  a  rest,  that  is,  from  poetry  and  from  replying 
to  the  critics.  To  this,  Horace  rejoins  that  he  would  dearly  like 
to  take  a  rest  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  (7).  Well,  says 
Trebatius,  if  you  cannot  sleep,  you  should  try  hard  exercise  in  the 
form  of  swimming — unimaginable  for  Horace,  the  reader  quickly 
sees — or  you  should  write  an  epic  poem  about  Augustus  (10-12). 
That  is,  Horace  should  either  overcome  his  insomnia  or  utilize  it 
in  the  conventional  manner. 

According  to  the  recognized  convention,  therefore,  Horace 
and  his  fellow  satirists  belong  among  the  writers  of  light  verse, 
who  compose  slight  poetry  in  a  playful  manner,  in  odd  moments 
of  idleness,  and  who  would  never  waste  a  good  night  of  banqueting 
and  precious  conversation  among  friends  and  lovers  to  labor  over 
a  poem.^^  A  few  years  before  Juvenal  wrote  his  program  satire, 
Martial  composed  a  programmatic  epigram,  in  which  he  exploited 
the  same  contrasting  conventions.  While  the  wretched  epic  and 
tragic  poets  work  to  midnight  by  the  lantern,  he  plays  {ludere), 
produces  witty,  light  little  material.^*  Juvenal's  Satire  1  exhibits 
his  awareness  of  the  convention.  With  bitter  amusement  he 
describes  the  epic  subject  as  vigilata proelia  (27),  battle  scenes  which 
have  obliged  the  poet  to  work  many  sleepless  nights.  Twice  he 
introduces  Horace  in  this  Satire,  the  only  times  he  mentions  him 
after  1.51;  and  in  each  case  he  associates  Horace  with  Vergil. 
To  depict  the  true  poet,  he  cites  the  inspired  Bacchic  Horace  of 

I  stress  this  matter  of  convention,  because  behind  the  mask  of  the  playful 
satirist  existed  a  dedicated  poet  who  worked  as  hard  and  as  late  on  the  Sermones  as  he 
did  on  the  passionately  serious  formal  poems.    Cf.  Epist.  2.1.1 1 1-13. 
^*  Mayor  cites  this  useful  Epigram  8.3.17-20: 

scribant  ista  graves  nimium  nimiumque  severi 

quos  media  miseros  nocte  lucerna  videt. 
at  tu  Romano  lepidos  sale  tinge  libellos: 
adgnoscat  mores  vita  legatque  suos. 
I  have  counted  2 1  occurrences  of  lucerna  in  Martial ;  almost  all  of  them  fit  into  scenes 
of  banqueting  and  love.    For  the  topos  of  late  study  applied  to  epic  by  an  epic  poet 
himself  in  Juvenal's  time,  cf.  Statins  Theb.  12.811. 
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C.  2.19  and  Vergil  deeply  involved  with  the  tragedy  of  Turnus 
(62  ff.).  Similarly,  when  the  lamps  smell  up  the  study  as  the 
students  pore  over  Vergil  and  Horace,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  grimy  text  of  Horace  was  rather  a  collection  of  the  Odes 
and  Epodes  than  the  Sermones  (225-27).  For,  as  Quintilian  shows, 
the  high  and  serious  tone  of  grand  poetry  could  immediately 
serve  the  interests  of  the  budding  orator. 

In  itself,  therefore,  Venusina  lucerna,  a  phrase  which  probably 
suggests  both  Horace's  own  meticulous  labor  over  his  poetry  and 
the  example  which  he  sets  to  a  careful  student  of  his  craft,  does 
not  connote  the  conventions  of  humble,  playful  satire ;  rather,  it 
evokes  the  persona  of  the  epic  and  tragic  poet,  the  vatis.  Further 
indications  as  to  its  significance  are  supplied  by  the  word  which, 
ignored  thus  far  as  the  reader  undoubtedly  observed,  belongs  to 
the  full  phrase  written  by  Juvenal.  Angrily  he  asks  in  1.51: 
May  I  not  believe  these  details  of  moral  enormity  worthy  of  the 
Venusine  lamp?  {haec  ego  non  credam  Venusina  digna  lucerna?) 
The  adjective  digna  requires  two  comments.  First,  one  of  its 
basic  meanings  involves  a  comparison  between  one  thing  or  per- 
son and  another,  in  which  the  first  is  said  to  possess  the  dignitas 
of  the  other.  Among  the  things  frequently  so  compared  are 
the  subjects  of  poetry  with  the  magnitude  of  the  topic  and  the 
conventional  idea  of  the  genre,  or  one  poet's  work  with  another's. 
Lucretius,  whom  I  mentioned  above  as  exhibiting  the  topos  of 
work  by  night,  also  speaks  of  poetry  on  which  he  has  long  toiled 
and  contrived  with  sweet  labor,  which  he  desires  to  be  worthy  of 
his  noble  reader  {carmina  digna,  4.420) .  Even  more  relevant  to  our 
interest  is  that  the  poet  who  desires  to  write  carmina  digna  usually 
looks  up  to  the  epic  and  tragic  poets,  Veigil,  addressing  Asinius 
Pollio,  exalts  his  patron's  tragedies  in  these  terms:  sola  Sophocleo 
tua  carmina  digna  coturno,^'^  In  refusing  to  produce  an  epic  on 
Agrippa's  exploits  Horace  asks  how  anyone  could  write  worthily 
of  Homer's  topics. 

The  values  which  Quintilian  anticipates  from  poetry  assume  concentration  on 
grand  poetry.    Cf.  Inst.  orat.  10.1.27:  namque  ab  his  (i.e.,  poetis)  in  rebus  spiritus  et  in 
verbis  sublimitas  et  in  adfectibus  motus  omnis  et  in  personis  decor  petitur. 
i«  Cf.  ThLL,  s.v.  ''Dignus  i." 

Eel.  8.10.  Horace  similarly  refers  to  the  dignitas  of  tragedy:  cf.  Epist.  2.1.164 
and  AP  91. 

C.  1.6.13  ff.  For  other  uses  of  dignus  in  connection  with  the  high  style  of  epic, 
cf.  Horace  C.  4.8.28  and  AP  138;  Ovid,  Am.  1.3.20  and  Met.  5.345;  and  Statins, 
Theb.  3.102.    The  context  of  Juvenal's  phrase,  which  we  cited  above  {vigilata  proelia, 
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In  the  second  place,  digna  might  well  be  connected  with  the 
preconceptions  of  indignatio.  The  basic  idea  behind  rhetorical 
indignation  is  that  the  speaker,  himself  dignus,  feels  stirred  by 
something  indignum.  Just  before  Juvenal  proclaims  his  use  of 
indignatio,  he  sardonically  summarizes  the  moral  phght  of  Rome  as 
follows : 

aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum, 
si  vis  esse  aliquid.  (73-74) 

It  is  because  Romans  have  destroyed  the  ethical  conception  of 
dignitas  and  attach  honor  now  to  crimes  which  merit  serious 
punishments,  that  Juvenal  feels  impelled  to  vent  his  indignatio, 
he  asserts.  As  we  shall  shortly  see,  certain  works  apart  from  the 
Sermones  do  exploit  the  devices  of  indignation^  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  digna  indicates  two  aspects  of  Juvenal's  material: 
that  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  more  exalted  works  of  Horace  and 
that  it  merits  the  same  tone  of  patriotic  indignation. 

If  now  we  momentarily  turn  away  from  our  phrase  and  consider 
the  entire  program  satire  and  the  book  for  which  it  was  written, 
we  find  several  additional  clues  by  which,  I  think,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  Horatian  poetry  to  which  in  fact  Juvenal  refers.  One 
hardly  needs  to  argue  that  Juvenal  knew  Horace's  works  well. 
Like  the  schoolboys  he  describes  in  Satire  7,  Juvenal  himself 
studied  searchingly  all  the  poems  of  the  great  poet.^^  Now  were 
he  using  Horace's  Satires  as  his  model,  we  should  expect  to  find 
some  evidence  of  the  Sermones  and  possibly  the  Epistulae  in  Book  1 . 
However,  of  the  comparative  material  collected  by  Schwartz  and 
Highet,  little  of  importance  connects  Book  1  with  the  satiric  efforts 
of  Horace ;  and  the  most  compelling  verbal  echoes  of  the  Sermones 
prove  the  utterly  un-Horatian  approach  of  Juvenal.  Highet 
correctly  notes  that,  when  composing  his  memorable  phrase,  si 
natura  negat,  facit  indignatio  versum,  Juvenal  could  not  have  been 
unaware  of  Horace's  programmatic  comments  in  Serm.  1.10.56  ff. : 

7.27),  includes  also  carmina  sublimia  and  dignus  hederis:  the  epic  poet  must  work  late  in 
order  to  be  worthy  of  the  Homeric  crown. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  rhetorical  conventions  of  indignatio,  see  my  article, 
"Juvenal  and  Quintilian,"  TCIS  17  (1961)  30  ff. 

Cf.  P.  Schwartz,  De  Juvenale  Horatii  imitatore  (Diss.  Halle  1882). 
21  G.  Highet,  "Juvenal's  Bookcase,"  AJP  72  (1951)  388,  lists  the  most  striking 
imitations  of  Horace  in  Juvenal;  his  list  is  a  sound  reduction  of  Schwartz'  exaggera- 
tions. 
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quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentis 
quaerere,  num  illius,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 
versiculos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntis 
mollius  .  .  .? 

It  is  even  more  important  for  our  argument  to  point  out  the 
difference  in  meaning  which  the  two  satirists  develop  with  their 
parallel  vocabulary.  Horace  criticizes  the  inartistic  verses  of 
Lucilius  and  suggests  that  we  can  legitimately  ask  whether 
Lucihus'  natural  ability  (or  the  intractability  of  the  material)  be 
held  responsible.  Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  dominant  features  of 
Lucilius'  nature  was  the  libertas  which  comes  under  consideration 
in  Serm.  1.4  and  10,  Horace  insists  on  disciplining  by  art  the 
instinct  to  blurt  out  exactly  what  one  feels;  and  his  superbly 
controlled  satire  provides  the  perfect  example  of  classical  order  in 
the  history  of  Roman  satire.  But  Juvenal  patently  rejects 
discipline  and  classical  order,  explicitly  here,  implicitly  through- 
out Book  1 .  I  may  be  deficient  in  natura,  he  admits,  but  if  so, 
indignation  will  write  or  justify  my  verse;  for  I  am  not  interested 
in  art,  content  to  produce  as  ragged  poetry  as  the  works  of  the 
poetaster  Cluvienus.  In  short,  Juvenal  turns  away  from  the 
classical  discipline  of  Horatian  satire  to  the  outspoken  attacks 
characteristically  attributed  to  Lucilius:  indignatio  comes  before 
ars;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  compromise. 

Juvenal  also  uses  the  themes  of  the  program  satire,  first  ex- 
ploited by  Lucilius  and  then  made  conventional  through  the 
adaptations  of  Horace.  Besides  modifying  the  conception  of 
libertas,  Horace  had  made  quite  clear  that  he  did  not  attack  people 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  injury  but  to  make  of  them  moral 
exempla;  that  he  regarded  satura  as  stylistically  quite  distinct  from 
epic  and  other  types  of  grand  poetry,  without,  however,  impugning 
the  values  of  epic;  and  that  he  utilized  an  artistic  version  of  the 
plain  style,  of  which  one  implicit  definition  comes  in  his  familiar 
phrase,  ridentem  dicer e  verum,  an  appeal  to  the  image  of  Socrates. 
What  does  Juvenal  do  with  these  themes?  He  attacks  people 
who  are  (or  recently  were)  utterly  depraved,  who  do  not  serve  as 
exempla  for  moral  improvement,  but  as  illustrations  of  the  utter 
degeneracy  of  Rome.  He  holds  himself  in  from  assaulting  the 
living  only  because  it  is  dangerous,  not  from  concern  for  another's 
feelings.  He  denies  the  validity  of  epic  in  his  time,  in  order  to 
raise  satura  up  to  the  level  of  the  grand  style  and  so  replace  the 
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counterfeit  topics  and  emotions  of  epic  and  tragedy.  On  every 
count,  then,  Juvenal  distances  himself  from  Horace,  writer  of  the 
Sermones, 

Again,  we  may  compare  subjects  attacked  in  Juvenal  with  those 
in  Horace.  Juvenal's  Satire  2  concentrates  on  male  perversions, 
something  which  Horace  never  mentioned  in  his  Sermones. 
Satire  3  contrasts  the  city  with  the  country,  a  topic  also  utilized 
in  Horace,  Serm.  2.6;  but  the  two  satirists  can  treat  it  in  diametri- 
cally opposed  manners.  Horace  does  not  hate  Rome,  nor  does 
he  restrict  corruption  to  the  city;  he  belongs  both  to  the  city  and 
to  the  country,  essentially  interested  in  a  manner  of  living  rather 
than  in  outward  circumstances.  Juvenal  makes  of  Rome  a 
monster  of  tragic  proportions,  which  one  must  forsake.  Satire  4 
has  no  analogue  in  Horace,  and  the  mock-epic  attack  on  Domitian 
belongs,  as  Juvenal  himself  consciously  notes  (cf.  4.34-36),  to  a 
style  avoided  by  Horace. Finally,  Satire  5  depicts  a  cena,  one 
of  the  favorite  topics  of  Horace  in  Book  2  of  the  Sermones.  No 
reader  needs  to  be  told  that  the  urbanity  of  the  cena  Nasidieni 
[Serm.  2.8)  differs  utterly  from  the  express  indignation  (cf.  5.120) 
suffusing  Juvenal's  picture;  nor  is  it  an  accident  that  so  much  of 
Juvenal's  high  emotion  depends  for  its  conviction  on  his  skillful 
use  of  epic  allusion. 

To  return  to  Satire  1,  we  should  review  the  vicious  characters 
whom  Juvenal  presents  in  22  ff.,  both  before  and  after  his  outcry 
concerning  Horace.  Not  one  of  them,  I  make  bold  to  assert, 
reminds  us  of  people  in  the  Sermones.  Horace  could  not  have 
presented  such  imperial  perversions  as  the  female  gladiator  or  the 
delator)  but  the  political  upstart,  the  unscrupulous  trustee,  the 
husband  conniving  at  his  wife's  prostitution,  the  poisoner,  and  the 
like  all  existed  in  the  first  century  B.C.  Therefore,  when  after 
listing  a  group  of  such  depraved  men  Juvenal  asks  whether  such 
people  and  such  vice  do  not  merit  the  Venusine  lamp,  he  looks 
elsewhere  than  to  the  Horatian  works  of  specifically  satiric  form. 

We  seek  a  Horatian  model  for  Juvenal  which  will  possess  the 
following  qualities,  as  implied  by  Venusina  digna  lucerna  as  well  as 

22  I  regard  Serm.  2.5  as  an  exception.  Indeed,  E.  Fraenkel,  Horace  (Oxford  1957) 
144-45,  discusses  its  proximity  to  the  Juvenal ian  tone  and  quotes  W.  Y.  Sellar,  Horace 
and  the  Elegaic  Poets ^  (Oxford  1899)  70:  "If  Juvenal  recognizes  any  affinity  between 
his  own  invective  and  the  'Venusina  lucerna,'  it  must  have  been  with  the  spirit  of  this 
Satire  that  he  found  himself  in  sympathy."  The  critics,  that  is,  find  no  Horatian 
Satire  but  2.5  which  even  vaguely  fits  the  manner  of  Juvenal. 
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by  its  context;  it  will  be  written  in  the  grand  style,  close  to  that  of 
epic  and  tragedy;  it  will  involve  urgent  moral  problems  centering 
on  the  utter  perversion  of  Rome;  it  will  contain  some  of  the  topics 
specified  by  Juvenal  in  1.22  ff.;  and  it  will  appropriate  the 
rhetorical  manner  of  indignatio  or  something  closely  akin  to  it. 
Since  we  have  discarded  the  Sermones  and  Epistulae,  we  must  look 
in  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  However,  many  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes 
obviously  do  not  fit  our  specifications,  and  we  can  remove  them 
from  consideration  right  away.  When  we  pass  over  the  erotic 
and  convivial  poems,  we  find  ourselves  left  with  a  nucleus  which 
includes  among  its  most  striking  components  the  patriotic  odes 
and  epodes.  Here  we  encounter  Horace  the  vatis,  the  inspired 
poet,  or,  as  he  also  calls  himself,  Musarum  sacerdos  (C.  3.  1.3);  he 
thunders  forth  his  denunciations  of  Roman  degeneracy  and  his 
urgent  demands  for  moral  reform,  while  reform  is  possible. 
Aroused  as  he  is,  he  perceives  situations  which  evoke  utter  despair 
and  the  indignation  which  often  erupts  against  triumphant  vice. 

The  clearest  prototypes  of  Juvenalian  indignation  in  Horace 
appear  in  Epodes  4,  7,  16,  the  Roman  Odes  of  Book  3,  and  also 
C.  3.24.  As  has  often  been  noted,  these  poems  strike  the  same 
notes  as  much  of  Sallust;  Sallust's  grim  picture  of  Rome  stirred 
echoes  in  Juvenal's  day,  most  notably  in  Tacitus. The  entire 
setting  of  Epode  4  corresponds  to  the  situation  in  Juvenal  1 .  A 
former  slave,  who  has  promoted  himself  to  great  riches  and 
political  prominence  during  the  civil  wars,  parades  haughtily 
down  the  Sacra  Via  in  Rome;  at  the  sight,  native  Romans 
cannot  help  but  express  their  feelings  of  outrage,  characterized 
by  Horace  in  the  significant  words  Uberrima  indignatio  (10). 
Similarly  Juvenal  stands  on  the  street-corner  in  Rome  (1.63-64) 
and  denounces  upstarts  like  Crispinus  the  Egyptian  (26  flf.)  and 
the  nameless  ex-slave  from  Mesopotamia  who  now  claims 
priority  over  tribunes  on  account  of  his  wealth  (102  flf.).  Epode  1 
voices  the  despair  of  the  thirties  in  a  highly  rhetorical  manner, 
implying  that  the  rival  camps,  all  scelesti  (1),  are  bringing  Rome 
to  inevitable  doom  (16).  Equally  despairing,  Epode  16  recom- 
mends the  action  which  Umbricius  takes  in  Satire  3:  namely,  to 
abandon  Rome.  In  the  pose  of  the  vatis  (66),  afire  with  emotion, 
the  speaker  urges  people  to  forsake  corrupt  Italy  altogether  and 

2'  Cf.  G.  Schorner,  Sallust  und  Horaz  uber  den  Sittenverfall  und  die  sittliche  Erneuerung 
Roms  (Diss.  Erlangen  1934). 
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sail  to  the  mythical  Isles  of  the  Blest,  where  they  may  recapture 
the  honesty  and  happiness  of  the  Golden  Age. 

In  the  Roman  Odes,  Horace  forces  upon  the  reader  an  aware- 
ness of  the  grand  style  which  he  appropriates  to  render  his 
patriotic  emotions.  While  we  never  sense  the  total  pessimism  of 
Juvenalian  satire,  the  poet  does  focus  on  crucial  moral  perversions 
and  resort  to  the  same  illustrations  and  mood  as  we  find  later  in 
Juvenal.  Most  obvious,  in  this  respect,  is  the  conclusion  of 
C.  3.6:  the  inevitable  degeneracy  which  Horace  foretells  has 
become  a  reality  for  Juvenal  in  1.147: 

nil  erit  ulterius  quod  nostris  moribus  addat 
posteritas,  eadem  facient  cupientque  minores. 

The  same  ode  derives  its  harsh  verdict  from  the  utter  pollution  of 
the  institution  of  marriage  (17  If.).  Indeed,  while  it  evokes 
common  details  with  Satire  1 ,  we  might  well  recognize  its  proximity 
to  the  ideas  of  Satire  6.  For  our  purposes,  however,  it  suffices  to 
note  the  scene  in  25  ff.,  an  admittedly  conventional  topic,  but  one 
never  mentioned  in  the  Sermones :  the  husband  prostitutes  his  wife, 
pretending  to  be  too  drunk  to  notice.  Juvenal  exploits  precisely 
the  same  scene  in  1.55,  portraying  the  husband  as  doctus  leno,  and 
with  the  same  fury.^*  The  effects  of  avaritia  and  luxuria,  which 
pervade  all  of  Book  1  of  Juvenal's  Satires  and  particularly  attract 
the  satirist's  fury  in  1.87  ff.,  constitute  basic  themes,  as  causes  of 
Roman  corruption,  in  the  Roman  Odes,  Furthermore,  just  as 
Horace  exalts  the  ideal  of  martial  virtus  in  3.2  and  5  and  contrasts 
with  the  ignoble  behavior  of  Crassus'  soldiers  the  inflexible 
bravery  of  the  ancient  and  legendary  Regulus,  so  Juvenal  repre- 
sents the  gap  between  the  heroism  of  old  Republican  Rome  and 
the  unheroic,  cowardly  contemporary  Rome,  most  vividly,  of 
course,  in  the  savage  details  of  Satire  2.  Juvenal  differs  from 
Horace  in  his  complete  absence  of  hope.  Nothing  in  the  Satires 
of  Book  1  corresponds  to  the  quasi-epic  exaltation  of  C.  3.3  and  4. 
However,  if  Juvenal  does  think  of  a  specific  Horatian  precedent 
for  his  indignant  despair  over  Roman  degeneracy,  he  could  not 
have  chosen  better  than  from  the  Epodes  and  from  the  pessimistic 
Odes  which  frame  Horace's  visions  of  Augustan  grandeur. 

To  conclude,  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  Juvenal  referred 
to  Horace,  the  author  of  the  Sermones,  in  the  striking  phrase 

2*  Horace  voices  concern  over  the  breakdown  of  marriage  also  in  C.  3.24.17  ff. 
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Venusina  lucerna.  If  my  interpretation  be  correct,  the  phrase 
would  connote  a  type  of  Horatian  poetry  akin  to  the  grand  style 
of  epic  and  tragedy,  automatically  ruling  out  the  Sermones,  the 
model  of  the  plain  style.  Furthermore,  the  details  which  Juvenal 
specifies  as  haec  do  not  correspond  with  those  found  in  the  Sermones; 
they  do,  in  part,  find  analogues  in  the  Epodes  and  Odes  devoted  to 
patriotic  issues:  the  upstart  viewed  with  Uberrima  indignatio,  the 
compulsion  to  flee  from  degenerate  Rome,  the  husband  conniving 
at  his  wife's  prostitution,  the  lost  military  virtue  of  the  country. 
I  need  not  point  out  that  Archilochus,  inspiration  behind  the 
Epodes,  also  constituted  one  of  the  influences  on  Lucilian  invective. 
But  just  as  these  Epodes  parallel  the  outspoken  patriotic  fervor  of 
Lucilius,  Scipio's  friend,  so  the  Roman  Odes  develop  themes 
common  to  the  moralists,  whether  satirists,  historians,  or  dia- 
tribists,  living  at  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Therefore,  when 
Juvenal  chose  indignatio  as  his  mood  and  a  perverse  Rome  as  his 
topic,  when  he  selected  from  the  Lucilian  corpus  only  those 
poems  which  fitted  the  heroic  type,^^  then  he  naturally  turned 
from  the  Sermones  of  Horace  to  poems  which  he  could  also  view  as 
"satiric"  in  his  restricted  sense:  namely,  to  the  patriotic  Odes  and 
Epodes. 

Juvenal  represents  Lucilius  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  his  predecessors 
Horace  and  Persius.  For  Horace,  he  is  many  things,  but  most  of  all  a  delightful, 
outspoken  type  who  belongs  in  the  setting  of  a  convivium.  Persius  in  1 . 1 14-15  empha- 
sizes the  invective  in  Lucilius'  Satires.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  attributes  no  grandeur 
to  the  satirist,  but  develops  an  image  of  an  animal  biting  people.  When  Juvenal 
describes  Lucilius,  he  makes  him  into  an  epic  hero,  a  portrayal  which  he  can  make  only 
by  ignoring  those  large  portions  of  Lucilius'  writings  in  which  humorous  confessions 
and  good-natured  jokes  provide  the  dominant  note.  The  chariot  metaphor  in 
1.19-20  goes  with  an  epic  periphrasis,  magnus  Auruncae  alumnus,  which  effectively 
exalts  Lucilius  into  epic  stature.  Similarly,  Lucilius  ardens  wearing  armor  and 
fighting  his  mighty  battles  against  vice  is  a  Lucilius  created  after  Juvenal's  image 
rather  than  a  Lucilius  corresponding  to  the  great  satirist  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
(cf.  1.165  ff.). 
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II.    The  Role  of  Faunus  in  Horace,  Carmina  1.4 

CHARLES  L.  BABCOGK 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Solvitur  acris  hiems,  the  fourth  poem  in  Horace's  first  book  of 
Odes,  in  conjunction  with  its  obvious  double  Diffugere  nives  (4.7), 
has  regularly  been  used  as  the  type  of  Horace's  theme  of  the 
inevitability  of  death.  ^  The  unexpected  entrance  of  death  in 
line  13, 

pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 
regumque  turris  .  .  ., 

following  on  the  attractive  scenes  of  the  reawakening  of  life  after 
winter's  freeze,  is  certainly  designed  to  shock  the  complacent 
listener.  It  seems  to  come  without  preparation  into  a  generally 
optimistic  setting  and  to  provide  a  dramatic  reversal  of  consider- 
able power.  There  is  apparent  contrast  here  with  the  uncom- 
promising mood  of  4.7,  where  in  short  compass  even  in  the  scene 
of  winter's  departure  a  procession  of  words  potentially  foreboding 
in  their  context  prepares  the  listener  for  immortalia  ne  speres  in  line  7 
{diffugere — redeunt,  mutat  .  .  .  vices,  decrescentia,  praetereunt,  audet) ; 
instead  1 .4  appears  to  have  a  long  and  light-hearted  introduction 
of  twelve  lines  and  thereby  to  emphasize  even  more  the  break  in 
continuity  at  13.^ 

Examination  of  the  first  twelve  lines  of  1 .4,  however,  demon- 
strates careful  preparation  for  the  warning  to  Sestius.  These 

^  E.g.  A.  Kiessling,  Q_.  Horatius  Flaccus.  Oden  und  Epoden,^  rev.  by  R.  Heinze  (Berlin 
1955)  25,  and  L.  P.  Wilkinson,  Horace  and  his  Lyric  Poetry  (Cambridge  1951)  39-40. 

2  Miss  H.  C.  Toll,  "Unity  in  the  Odes  of  Horace,"  Phoenix  9  (1955)  153-69,  refers 
(156)  to  the  bright  picture  of  the  beginning  that  is  darkened  without  warning,  only 
to  be  followed  by  comment  on  life's  frivolities.  She  sees  in  the  gloomy  warning 
bracketed  by  two  bright  contrasting  scenes  a  special  focusing  of  attention  on  line  13. 
In  "A  Note  on  Horace  'Odes'  1,4,"  CJ  48  (1952-53)  262,  William  Sylvester  suggests 
that  both  destructive  and  creative  forces  evident  in  lines  1-12  have  hinted  at  the 
approach  of  death,  whose  entry  brings  not  a  change  of  thought  but  of  feeling.  Eduard 
Fraenkel,  Horace  (Cambridge  1957)  419-21,  discussing  the  two  odes,  1.4  and  4.7, 
under  the  heading  of  the  latter,  notes  the  similarity  of  theme  and  pattern  and  stresses 
the  darker  coloration  of  Diffugere  nives.  I  consider  the  general  effect  of  the  concluding 
portions  of  both  poems  somewhat  more  similar  than  does  Fraenkel.  Pace  Miss  Toll, 
the  whole  of  1.4.14-20  is  quite  negative,  and  in  spite  of  the  light  joys  suggested,  the 
suggestion  is  made  only  to  be  denied. 
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lines  are  remarkably  bound  together.^  Structurally,  from  the 
initial  strong  positions  o{  solvitur  and  trahunt  and  the  anaphora  of 
neque  .  .  .  nec  and  iam  .  .  .  iam  one  is  led  certainly  to  nunc  .  .  .  nunc 
in  9  and  11  both  by  meaning  and  arrangement;  within  this  qua- 
train the  alternatives  aut  .  .  .  aut  and  seu  .  .  ,  sive  further  implicate 
the  doubled  decet.^  In  thought,  lines  1  and  4  belong  to  nature's 
changes;  2  and  3  to  man's.  The  first  four  lines  as  a  unit  show  the 
general  effect  of  nature's  changes  on  man's  way  of  living;  the  next 
four  express  the  same  elements  on  a  different  plane  in  divine 
terms;  lines  9-12  follow  what  is  already  happening  with  the 
particular  statement  of  appropriate  acts  for  a  man  under  such 
circumstances.  The  intention  of  the  poet  to  link  9-12  with  the 
preceding  is  further  evident  in  the  repetition  of  nunc  .  .  .  nunc  and 
the  obvious  echo  of  solvitur  .  .  .  hiems  in  terrae  solutae.  Finally,  the 
sacrifice  to  Faunus  in  11-12  and  the  god's  function  as  protector  of 
the  flocks  as  they  return  to  the  pasture  provide  an  association  with 
lines  3  and  4  and  stahulis  gaudet  pecus.  ^ 

The  words  imminente  Luna,  usually  interpreted  "with  the  moon 
hanging  overhead,"  may  harbor  a  double  meaning.  There  is  also 
in  imminere  a  sense  of  threatening;  if  this  is  combined  with  the 
concept  of  the  moon's  waxing  and  waning,  it  serves  as  a  reminder 
in  the  pleasant  mood  of  spring  that  the  winter  which  has  just 
yielded  will  soon  come  again.  By  extension,  man's  life  cycle  is 
called  to  mind,  and  the  combination  of  celestial,  divine  and 

^  Interlocking  or  parallelism  of  word  groups  is  intensive  even  for  Horace.  Nearly 
every  line  achieves  some  effect  from  these  devices:  (1)  acris  hiems  is  surrounded  by  verb 
and  causes  of  its  dissolution;  (2)  siccus  .  .  .  carinas  surrounds  machinae;  (3)  chiasmus  in 
stabulis  .  .  .  pecus  .  .  .arator  igni;  (5)  Cytherea  .  .  .  Venus  embraces  choros  ducit,  as  does 
(6)  iunctae  .  .  .  Gratiae  decentes  the  Nymphis  and  (7)  alterno  .  .  .  pede  the  ground  on  which 
the  dancing  takes  place;  (7-8)  gravis  .  .  .  officinas  brackets  its  clause,  and  a  notable 
positioning  of  adjective  b  (gravis),  noun  a  [Vulcanus),  adjective  a  [ardens)  and  noun  b 
{officinas)  results;  (9)  viridi  .  .  .  myrto  encircles  the  head  it  is  to  adorn,  and  the  order  is 
adjective  a,  adjective  b,  noun  b,  noun  a;  (10)  and  (11)  both  separate  noun  and  adjec- 
tive, and  the  parallel  doublet  (12)  poscat  agna  .  .  .  malit  haedo  gains  effect  by  the  simple 
repetition  of  word  order.  The  caesura  is  nicely  employed  in  2,  4  and  10  to  associate 
noun  and  adjective. 

^  Striking  instances  of  contrast  and  opposition  of  words  and  ideas  throughout  the 
poem  are  cited  by  Antonio  Magarinos,  "Sobre  Horacio  G.  I  4,"  Emerita  15  (1947) 
155-60.  Marcel  Delaunois,  "Horace  Odes  I,  4:  'Le  Printemps',"  Les  etudes  classiques 
25  (1957)  320-27,  has  noted  the  effective  use  of  sounds,  particularly  in  lines  1-4. 

^  This  sacrifice  is  not  a  part  of  Faunus'  festival  of  February  13,  celebrated  at  Rome 
on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  but  should  come  later  in  the  spring,  perhaps  in  April,  as 
Pierre  Defourny,  "Le  Printemps  dans  I'ode  a  Sestius  (I,  4),"  Les  etudes  classiques  14 
( 1 946)  1 74-94,  ably  argues.  It  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  rural  festival  described 
for  December  5  in  C.  3.18. 
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human  elements  strikes  the  theme  made  more  explicit  in  4.7.13-16: 

damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  caelestia  lunae: 

nos  ubi  decidimus 
quo  pater  Aeneas,  quo  Tullus  dives  et  Ancus, 

pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 

Pallida  mors  is  not  far  off.^  One  may  also  consider  the  reverse  side 
of  the  attractive  picture  as  a  counterpoint  to  the  positive  joys  of 
spring:  harsh  winter,  the  heavy  machines  and  ships,  the  cold 
forcing  man  and  beast  to  seek  shelter,  the  heat  of  the  Cyclopes' 
ponderous  forges,  land  but  now  released  from  winter's  grip,  and 
the  gloom  of  Faunus'  woods. 

It  is  in  the  choice  of  Faunus  as  the  god  to  whom  sacrifice  should 
be  made  that  Horace  reveals  his  intention  for  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
Faunus  may  actually  have  been  heralded  by  the  entrance  of 
Favonius  as  the  thawing  wind  in  line  1.  Scholars  have  argued 
that  both  derive  {rom  favere,  and  have  even  suggested  identification 
of  Faunus  with  Favonius."^  Faunus  is  concerned  with  the  pecus 
and  arator  of  3,  and  in  his  identification  with  Pan  can  readily  be 
pictured  with  Venus  and  the  nymphs  in  dance ;  in  this  latter  mani- 
festation there  is  also  a  tie  with  the  festivities  of  9-10. 

But  Faunus  has  another  side  to  his  character  and  another  sphere 
of  influence.  Not  only  is  he  protector  of  crops  and  herds  ^  and  a 
convivial  and  amorous  Pan-like  being,  ^  but  he  is  also  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers.  This  multiplicity  of  competencies  is 
evidently  quite  beyond  analysis  by  the  time  of  the  Augustan  Age, 
when  Faunus  as  king  of  the  Latins,  Faunus  as  one  of  a  race  of 
Fauni,  Faunus  as  Pan  and  the  Fauni  as  Satyrs,  and  the  oracular 
Faunus  or  Fauni  seem  not  to  be  separated  clearly  one  from  the 
other.  ^1    This  is  not  to  say  that  Faunus  in  a  particular  instance 

^  M.  Delaunois,  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  4)  323,  has  also  noted  the  potential  of  immi- 
nente  Luna,  but  he  offers  the  definition  of  "imminere"  as  "regarder  avec  envie"  and  refers 
the  words  to  the  moon's  envy  at  not  being  able  to  dance.  This  seems  to  me  a  less  likely 
extension  of  the  meaning. 

'  See  W.  Warde  Fowler,  The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of  the  Republic  (London 
1925)  259. 

^  As  he  appears  in  1.17  and  also  in  3.18. 

^  Cf.  the  near-equation  of  Fauni  with  Satyrs  in  AP  244  and  Ep.  1.19.4-5. 

1°  Vergil,  Aen.  7.81  ff.;  Ovid,  Fasti  4.649  ff.;  Cicero  ND  2.6,  3.15;  Div.  1.101; 
Dion.  Hal.  5.16;  Plut.  Numa  15.3;  Lact.  Inst.  1.22.9;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  8.314. 

11  Grattius,  Cyneg.  18-20,  is  something  of  an  exception  when  he  cites  Faunus,  Pan, 
and  Silvanus  as  clearly  distinct  deities.    In  the  second  chapter  of  her  dissertation 
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may  not  have  personalized  characteristics  and  indeed  individuality, 
as  is  the  case  with  any  divine  or  semi-divine  figure  with  several 
areas  of  influence. Rather  it  imphes  that  Faunus  as  guardian 
of  herds  and  the  oracular  Faunus  need  not  be  distinguished  in  the 
poet's  mind.  Such  I  believe  is  the  case  in  the  poem  under 
consideration. 

Vergil,  Ovid  and  Calpurnius  Siculus  all  describe  in  some  detail 
situations  in  which  Faunus  provides  oracular  responses. The 
first  two  are  instances  of  incubation  with  the  god  appearing  while 
the  questioner  sleeps.  Calpurnius  has  the  oracle  inscribed  on  a 
beech  tree ;  this  tree  also  figures  in  the  Ovidian  story.  All  picture 
a  grove  and  a  source  of  water.  Vergil  and  Ovid  require  a  sacri- 
fice of  sheep.  Ovid  describes  Numa's  preparation  for  incubation 
as  including  sprinkling  of  water  on  his  head  and  then  crowning  it 
with  beech  leaves.  Calpurnius  and  Ovid  note  a  requirement  of 
sexual  continence.  Vergil  omits  these  details,  but  both  he  and 
Ovid  have  the  sacrificant  stretch  out  on  the  skins  of  the  slain 
animals  to  sleep. 

In  C.  1 .4  the  addressee  is  invited  to  wreathe  his  head,  qualified 
as  nitidum,  with  myrtle  or  with  spring  flowers.^*  This  obviously 
is  suggested  in  part  by  the  dancing  of  the  nymphs  and  Graces  with 
Venus  in  5-7,  and  implies  festive  activity.  I  believe  it  also  is  to  be 
associated  in  general  terms  with  11-12  and  the  sacrifice  to  Faunus 
in  umbrosis  .  .  .  lucis,  seu  .  .  .  agna  sive  .  .  .  haedo.  This  is  not  a 
formal  description  of  a  ritual  demanded  by  some  local  Faunus, 
but  a  very  general  statement  blending  the  rustic  qualities  of  the 
god  with  his  prophetic  abilities.      The  nunc     of  1 1,  which  adds 

Faunus  (Leiden  1946)  5-45,  Miss  Elisabeth  C.  H.  Smits  has  assembled  the  references 
to  Faunus  in  his  various  capacities.  See  also  Georg  Wissowa,  s.v.  "Faunus"  in 
Roscher,  passim. 

^2  C.  1.10,  Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis,  addresses  the  god  in  a  complex  series  of 
references  to  his  divine  responsibilities  and  his  mythological  activities.  Mercury  as 
patron  of  thieves  and  Mercury  as  guide  to  dead  souls  are  no  less  oddly  joined  than 
Faunus  as  guardian  of  herds  and  Faunus  as  oracle. 

13  Cf.  above,  note  10.    Calp.  Eel.  1. 

1^  The  use  of  myrtle  should  not  be  considered  limiting.  Pliny,  HN  12.3,  lists 
myrtle  as  sacred  to  Venus,  but  in  the  same  passage  implies  a  general  responsibility  for 
the  woods  to  Faunus :  quin  Silvanos  Faunosque  et  dearum  genera  silvis  ac  sua  numina  tamquam 
e  caelo  attributa  credimus.  Vergil's  passage  specifies  no  particular  trees;  Calpurnius 
speaks  of  pine  and  beech;  Turnus  takes  his  stand  at  a  wild  olive  sacred  to  Faunus  in 
Aen.  12.766  ff. 

1^  Faunus  as  rustic  deity  seems  to  call  for  amorous  activity  (C.  3.18.6-8)  while  the 
oracular  Faunus  demands  abstinence  in  Ovid  and  Calpurnius.  The  presence  of 
Venus  and  dancing  in  lines  5-7  and  the  preparation  for  celebration  in  9-10  need  not 
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the  injunction  to  sacrifice,  rather  suggests  a  second  act  than  one 
directly  consequent  on  the  preparation  for  banqueting  or  dancing. 
But  from  the  rustic  celebration  of  the  return  of  life-giving  spring 
Horace  passes  quite  easily  to  the  propitiation  of  a  deity  both 
closely  associated  with  spring  and  capable  of  giving  an  answer  to 
the  ever-present  question  implicit  in  the  long  scene  of  change :  what 
will  tomorrow,  or  the  next  season,  or  the  next  year  bring  for  men 
who  seem  to  have  found  happiness  in  the  coming  of  this  spring  ? 
Even  the  alternative  sacrifice,  whether  lamb  or  kid,  suggests  that 
Horace  does  not  make  a  distinction  between  Faunus,  protector 
of  herds,  to  whom  a  goat  is  offered  in  3.18,  and  Faunus  giver 
of  oracles,  to  whom  sheep  are  the  sacrifice  in  Vergil  and  Ovid.^^ 

If  we  accept  this  mixed  picture  of  Faunus  as  including  several 
of  his  functions,  then  lines  13  and  14  become  part  of  the  first  section 
of  the  poem.  They  are  indeed  the  response  of  the  oracular 
Faunus  to  the  sacrificant  of  11-12.  Characteristically,  as  befits 
the  work  of  a  poet  who  often  enjoins  his  audience  and  his  friends 
not  to  seek  to  know  the  future,  the  response  is  limited :  for  practical 
purposes,  the  only  answer  to  such  a  question  is  that  death  must 
come  in  the  future  to  all  men.  A  dramatic  device  is  introduced 
to  strengthen  further  the  effectiveness  of  Horace's  theme,  which 
is  thus  announced  by  Faunus  himself.  The  lines  themselves 
become  considerably  more  significant  if  spoken  by  Faunus,  and 
point  is  given  to  the  abrupt  incursion  pallida  mors.  13  and  14 
need  not  be  explained  limply  as  a  sharp  change  of  pace  for 
change's  own  sake  or  as  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  poet. 

Two  additional  sides  of  the  character  of  Faunus  can,  with  this 

rule  out  the  possibility  of  approach  to  the  oracle.  We  have  only  limited  reference  to 
specific  rites  applied  to  the  seeking  of  Faunus'  oracles,  and  Horace  is  here  generalizing 
in  a  few  lines  without  detailed  consideration  of  any  religious  act.  M.  Delaunois,  loc. 
cit.  (above,  note  4)  324,  has  remarked  that  after  preparation  for  the  festivities  "Horace 
reste  cependant  prudent  et  passablement  superstitieux :  il  se  gardera  de  negliger  Faunus 
(Pan),  ce  dieu  si  secondaire  mais  ultra-dangereux."  The  sequence  and  the  intent  here 
seem  in  good  part  right,  although  I  would  question  Horace's  superstition. 

Calp.  Ed.  5.16  ff.  does  not  name  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed  to  Faunus  and  other 
deities  when  the  flocks  are  sent  out  to  spring  pasture.  Salted  meal  is  offered  on  a  sod 
altar,  then  a  victim  {hostia)  first  is  used  to  purify  the  sheepfolds  and  afterwards  is 
sacrificed;  immediately  both  sheep  and  goats  are  let  out.  To  Faunus  Horace  will 
sacrifice  a  lamb  at  the  end  of  the  semi-serious  ode  to  Maecenas  (2.17)  Cur  me  querelis 
exanimas  tuis?,  since  Faunus  caught  the  blow  when  the  tree  nearly  killed  the  poet  (2.13), 
and  Faunus  is  Mercurialium  custos  virorum.  For  the  proper  astrological  significance  of 
this  last  phrase  see  Fraenkel,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  2)218  and  the  articles  of  Fr.  Boll  cited 
there  in  note  3.  Neither  of  the  two  pertinent  responsibilities  of  Faunus  is  here  in 
question. 
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interpretation,  be  reflected  in  13  and  14.  Porphyrion,  comment- 
ing on  3.18,  states  that  Faunus  is  said  to  be  deum  inferum  ac  pesti- 
lentem ;  hence  Horace's  prayer  that  the  god  pass  lightly  through  his 
fields.  The  scholiast  also  notes  the  gloomy  grove  and  foul- 
smelling  spring  pictured  by  Vergil  as  the  haunt  of  Faunus  to 
which  Latinus  goes  in  search  of  advice  from  his  prophetic  father. 
Faunus  has  his  dark,  even  terrifying  side,  which  can  be  cited  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pan-like  reference  to  his  pursuit  of  the 
nymphs.  If  this  aspect  of  Faunus  is  kept  in  mind,  the  harshness 
and  abruptness  of  the  response  reminding  the  questioner  of  the 
inevitability  of  death  for  men  of  all  stations  is  not  overly  surpris- 
ing.^^ Furthermore,  an  early  source  calls  attention  to  the  poetic 
usage  of  Faunus  and  the  Fauni.  Varro,  LL  7.36,  after  quoting 
Ennius 

versibus  quos  dim  Fauni  vatesque  canebant, 

explains,  "Fauni  dei  Latinorum,  ita  ut  et  Faunus  et  Fauna  sit;  hos 
versibus  quos  vocant  Saturnios  in  silvestribus  locis  traditum  est 
solitos  fari,  quo  fando  Faunos  dictos."^^  In  the  heavy  alliteration, 
the  accompanying  tendency  to  stress  and  the  obvious  onomato- 
poeia in  the  use  of  t,  d,  b  to  simulate  death's  kicking  at  the  door, 
Horace  is  suggesting  this  archaic  verse  form  appropriate  to  an 
oracular  response  by  Faunus.  Horace  himself  is  not  averse  to 
alliteration  but  seldom  allows  it  to  such  an  extent. Ennius, 
Naevius  and  other  early  poets  are  known  to  have  experimented 
broadly  with  alliterative  effects,  and  the  mute  consonants  offered 
special  opportunities.^^    There  is  no  question  of  the  direct 

The  joking,  frightening,  and  terrifying  side  of  Faunus  is  noted  in  Ovid,  Fasti 
4.667,  Pliny,  //jV  25.29,  30.84,  Calp.  Eel.  1.  89-91,  and  especially  Dion.  Hal.  5.16. 
Lucretius  (4.580  ff.)  in  explaining  the  voice  and  particularly  echoes  mentions  the 
superstition  that  Fauni,  satyrs,  and  nymphs  are  the  cause  of  woodland  noises;  he 
mentions  no  resultant  terror. 

Ovid  and  Calpurnius  (see  above,  note  17)  both  record  terror  besetting  the 
questioner  after  the  god  has  given  the  oracle.  This  is  most  likely  religious  awe 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  god,  but  might  reflect,  in  the  case  of  Ovid's  Numa, 
actual  fright. 

Cf.  Festus  page  325,  versus  antiquissimi,  quibus  Faunus  fata  eecinisse  hominibus 
videtur,  Saturnii  appellantur. 

2°  Another  extreme  of/>  is  found  in  S.  1.6.57,  where  Horace  describes  with  amuse- 
ment his  stammering  when  he  first  was  introduced  to  Maecenas:  infans  namque  pudor 
prohibebat  plura  profari. 

21  E.g.  Naevius,  libera  lingua  loquemur  ludis  Liberalibus  (113  Ribbeck) ;  qui  hie  ante parta 
patria  peregre  prodigunt?  (84);  domos  patres  patriam  ut  colatis  potius  quam  peregri  probra  (93) ; 
Ennius,  Brundisium  pulcro  praecinetum  praepete  portu  {Ann.  488) ;  procede,  gradum  proferre 
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imitation  of  a  Saturnian;  the  greater  Archilochian  is  both  too  long 
and  of  too  many  syllables  to  allow  that,  no  matter  what  analysis 
of  a  Saturnian  is  attempted,  Horace  merely  implies  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  early  Latin  verse  within  the  framework  of  his 
own  meter. 

The  second  part  of  the  ode  should  begin,  then,  not  with  pallida 
mors  but  with  0  beate  Sesti.  The  introduction  of  the  consul  brings 
to  an  end  the  rustic  scene  established  in  the  first  lines  and  con- 
tinued through  Faunus'  reply.  Drawing  on  this  response  Horace 
proceeds  to  apply  the  message  to  an  urbane  life.  The  directness 
of  the  application  to  Sestius  (whether  more  than  a  literary  gesture 
or  not)  sharpens  since  beate,  normally  an  adjective  of  happy 
import,  is  made  quite  hollow  by  the  preceding  regumque  turris. 
After  the  entrance  of  Sestius,  Horace  returns  to  the  rustic  scene 
only  by  indirection  with  echoes,  surely  intentional  in  the  work  of  a 
poet  so  demonstrably  conscious  of  such  devices:  the  sequence 
iam  .  .  ,  nec  ,  ,  ,  nec  ,  .  .  nunc  (recalling  neque  iam  ,  .  .  nec  .  .  .  iam 
.  .  .  nunc  .  .  .  nunc),  regna  vini  (the  suggested  banquet  of  9-10), 
calet  iuventus  [gaudet .  .  .  arator  igni  and  Vulcanus  ardens  in  particular) , 
virgines  {choros  .  .  .  nymphis  Gratiae),  tepebunt  (recalling  the  warmth 
of  line  1  and  a  contrast  with  albicant  in  4) . 

There  remains  only  to  mention  the  apt  conclusion  of  the  poem 
with  the  reference  to  the  springtime  of  life  for  young  men  and 
women;  it  had  begun  with  nature's  spring.  In  an  interlocking  of 
ideas  winter  (death  in  nature)  is  followed  by  spring ;  so  pallida  mors 
is  followed  by  the  spring  of  life.  Both  sequences  move  from  death 
to  life,  but  change  is  inherent  in  both.  The  reference  to  the 
spring  of  life  is  set  in  a  negative  sentence  denying  the  possibility 
of  lasting  youth ;  it  thereby  follows  logically  the  shattering  utter- 
ance of  Faunus,  a  god  to  whom  Horace  as  quasi-rustic  poet  turns 
as  both  appropriate  to  spring  and  endowed  with  oracular  powers. 

pedum  (213 — Iphigenia) ;  Pacuvius,  tu  mulier,  lege  te  et  tuta  templo  Liberi  (298);  cedo  tuum 
pedem  <mi>,  lymphis  flavis  fulvum  ut  pulverem  j  manibus  isdem,  quibus  Ulixi  saepe  permulsi 
abluam  /  lassitudinemque  minuam  manuum  mollitudine  (244-46). 

22  Close  parallel  in  Horace  to  such  an  oracular  response  by  a  woodland  deity  seems 
not  to  be  found.  Prophecies  do  exist  (cf.  the  humorous  warning  by  the  old  woman 
in  S.  1.9.31-34,  Nereus'  singing  of  the  fates  to  Paris,  C.  1.15,  and  Chiron  to  Achilles, 
Epod.  13.12-18),  but  there  is  little  to  be  compared.  As  an  example  of  another 
affected  archaism  of  somewhat  similar  nature,  see  S.  1 .4.85,  hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romaney 
caveto. 
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III.    Aristotle's  "Forms  of  Democracy" 

MORTIMER  CHAMBERS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  LOS  ANGELES 

I.  How  Many  Forms  of  Democracy? 

''Five^^  Democracies.  "At  present,  some  people  think  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  democracy  and  one  kind  of  oligarchy;  but  this 
is  not  true."  This  remark  by  Aristotle  in  Book  4  of  his  Politics 
(1289a,  8-10)  leads  to  a  discussion  in  which  certain  forms  or  types 
of  some  constitutions  including  democracy  are  distinguished. 
Forms  of  democracy  are  reexamined  in  Book  6.^ 

In  the  first  passage  where  he  divides  democracy  into  its  forms 
(1291b,  30- 1292a,  37),  he  recognizes  five  types,  beginning  with 
a  form  in  which  rich  and  poor  live  together  in  harmony  and 
ending  with  a  radical  form  in  which  the  demos  seizes  authority. 
After  an  analysis  of  four  forms  of  oligarchy,  he  adds  (1292b,  11-21) 
that  sometimes  a  state  may  be  administered  democratically  even 
though  its  constitution  is  not  democratic,-  and  conversely. 

''Four''  Democracies,  Aristotle  now  (1292b,  25-1293a,  10)  des- 
cribes four  forms,  which  correspond  closely  to  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  of  the  preceding  classification.  The  two  passages 
analyzing  forms  of  democracy  leave  it,  at  first,  uncertain  whether 
Aristotle  meant  to  recognize  five  or  four  such  forms.  Fortunately, 
his  explicit  reference  to  "the  four  kinds  of  democracy"  at  1318b,  6 
reveals  that  he  regarded  four  as  the  proper  number. 

The  Discrepancy  Explained.  It  remains  to  account  for  the  one 
passage  (1291b,  30  ff.)  in  which  five  forms  are  admitted.  ^  The 
most  economical  explanation  is  that  of  Newman.^    The  first  of 

1  This  paper  is  based  on  a  book  by  James  Day  and  the  present  writer,  Aristotle's 
History  of  Athenian  Democracy,  to  be  published  by  the  University  of  California  Press. 

2  One  explanation,  that  of  Sir  Ernest  Barker  in  his  annotated  translation,  77?^ 
Politics  of  Aristotle  (Oxford  1946)  170,  must  be  excluded.  He  suggests  that  Aristotle 
is  using  different  criteria  in  the  two  classifications:  "political  structure"  in  the  fivefold 
analysis  and  "social  composition"  in  the  fourfold  one.  Actually,  however,  the  main 
criterion  is  the  same  in  both  classifications :  which  people  may  hold  office  and  share  in 
running  the  state? 

^  The  Politics  of  Aristotle  4  (London  1902)  xxxvi.  His  suggestion  is  accepted  by 
W.  D.  Ross,  Aristotle^  (London  1949)  258,  note  2. 
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the  "five"  forms  is  not  referred  to  in  the  succeeding  discussion 
because  the  first  two  of  the  "five"  are  silently  merged  and  become 
the  first  of  the  "four"  in  the  fourfold  analysis.  This  suggestion 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  recent  observation  of  Raymond 
Weil.*  The  first  of  the  "five,"  in  which  the  wealthy  and  the  poor 
cooperate,  could  not  be  more  than  a  purely  abstract  form  and  was 
unlikely  to  exist  anywhere;  this  idealistic  first  form  is  tacitly 
dropped.^  A  choice  between  possible  explanations  is  less 
important  than  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Aristotle's  final 
number  of  democratic  forms  is  four.  We  now  need  to  ask  what  he 
did  with  this  doctrine. 

II.  The  Doctrine  in  Application 

The  Reality''  of  the  Doctrine,  It  might  be  suggested  that  the 
doctrine  was  a  purely  speculative  theory ;  if  Aristotle  was  talking 
only  about  "forms  of  democracy"  in  some  ideal  world,  inspection 
of  his  view  would  be  somewhat  baffled.  But  Aristotle  evidently 
regarded  the  scheme  as  applicable.  It  assumes  a  position  in 
relation  to  history  with  the  arrangement  of  the  forms  in  chrono- 
logical order.  The  use  of  historical  examples  here  and  there  ^ 
confirms  the  fact  that  he  was  talking  about  real  states.  Historical 
criteria  are  therefore  relevant.  Transition  from  first  to  fourth 
democracy  is  possible,  although  Aristotle  nowhere  refers  to  it  as 
inevitable.  And  since  it  was  unlikely  that  the  fourth  form  would 
precede  the  first,  it  is  called  not  only  reraprov  (in  order  of 
description)  but  also  reXevrala  (1319b,  1). 

The  Athenaion  politeia;  Its  Authorship.  The  obvious  place  to 
look  for  application  of  the  scheme  is  the  Athenaion  politeia  {AP). 
But  since  several  scholars  have  held  that  this  text  is  not  by  Aris- 
totle, a  brief  commitment  about  the  authorship  is  needed.  The 
main  argument  against  the  notion  that  Aristotle  wrote  the  AP  is 
the  apparent  difference  between  the  quality  of  this  text  and  that 
of  such  works  as  the  Ethics  and  the  Physics.    This  point  of  view 

4  Aristote  et  Vhistoire  (Paris  1960)  38-39,  354. 

^  Emendation  has  also  been  tried.  Immisch,  in  his  1929  Teubner  text,  and 
Rackham,  in  the  Loeb  edition,  follow  Schlosser  in  deleting  the  words  a'AAo  Se  at 
1291b,  39.  The  exclusion  of  these  words  would  leave  only  four  forms  of  democracy 
in  the  first  classification;  but  the  obvious  objections  against  resolving  contradictions 
through  emendation  require  this  to  be  a  last  resort. 

^  E.g.  in  the  discussion  of  radicalism  at  1319b,  1-32.  Further  evidence  is  as- 
sembled and  discussed  by  R.  Weil  (above,  note  4)  passim. 
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has  been  restated  by  C.  Hignett  in  his  work  on  the  Athenian 
constitution,  where  he  appeals  to 

the  supreme  difficulty,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  Politics 
to  the  Athenaion  Politeia  in  breadth  of  treatment  and  soundness  of 
judgement.  The  data  used  by  Aristotle  in  the  Politics  may  not 
always  be  correct,  but  the  way  in  which  he  handles  them  is  masterly, 
and  the  value  of  his  generalizations  is  not  affected  by  the  faulty 
character  of  some  of  his  instances."^ 

But  this  supreme  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  Breadth  of  treat- 
ment is  clearly  more  suited  to  the  Politics  than  to  a  historical 
treatise  as  concise  as  the  AP\  and  Aristotle's  soundness  of  judgment 
has  not  (as  Hignett  concedes)  excluded  factual  errors  from  the 
Politics.  Logically,  then,  the  AP  might  be  a  brief  collection  of 
such  errors,  organized  in  a  chronological  narrative  rather  than  as 
support  for  generalizations.  And  given  the  facts  that  the  AP 
was  written  during  Aristotle's  lifetime  and  that  he  is  known  to 
have  supervised  the  collecting  of  politeiai  in  the  Lyceum,  ancient 
quotations  ascribing  it  to  him  seem  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
wrote  it;  nor  can  we,  as  Hignett  recommends,  simply  disregard 
the  ancient  attribution.  Any  elucidation  of  Aristotelian  doctrines 
in  the  text  would  further  strengthen  the  case  for  authenticity.^ 

The  Metabolai  of  Democracy.  To  return  from  the  digression,  at 
the  end  of  the  historical  survey  in  the  AP  (§41),  Aristotle  sum- 
marizes the  progress  of  Athenian  democracy.  He  asserts  that  the 
constitution  passed  through  eleven  changes  (metabolai)  in  reaching 
its  condition  in  403/2,  which  condition  according  to  Aristotle 
persisted  down  to  his  own  day.^    The  eleven  metabolai  are: 

1.  The  change  from  the  original  political  arrangements,  made 
when  Ion  and  his  associates  immigrated. 

2.  The  change  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  "leaning  a  bit  away  from 
monarchy." 

The  change  in  the  time  of  Draco. 

'  A  History  of  the  Athenian  Constitution  (Oxford  1952)  29. 

^  Unless  one  suggests  the  undiscussable  hypothesis  that  its  similarities  to  other 
works  by  Aristotle  are  due  to  unusually  pedantic  imitation  by  a  "pupil." 

^  AP  41.2.  Aristotle's  view  that  the  constitution  had  not  changed  between  403 
and  his  time  is  something  of  an  overstatement,  but  we  are  concerned  here  with  his 
opinion. 

I  accept  the  widely  held  opinion  that  this  arrangement,  described  in  §4,  is 
unhistorical  (it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  G.  Busolt's  Griechische  Staatskunde  1  [Munich 
1920]  52-58).    The  reference  to  the  metastasis  here  is  evidently  an  interpolation  into  a 
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3.  The  change  (or  "constitution"?^^)  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
from  which  democracy  took  its  beginning. 

4.  The  tyranny  of  Pisistratus. 

5.  The  constitution  ("change"?)  of  Cleisthenes,  more  demo- 
cratic   than  Solon's. 

6.  The  one  after  the  Persian  Wars,  in  which  the  Areopagus 
dominated. 

7.  The  one  pointed  to  by  Aristides  and  fulfilled  by  Ephialtes. 

8.  The  establishment  of  the  Four  Hundred  (41 1  B.C.) 

9.  Democracy  again  (410). 

10.  The  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Ten  (404-3). 

1 1 .  The  restored  democracy  (403  and  following) . 

Forms  of  Democracy  in  the  AP.  The  first  two  stages  in  this  list 
were  monarchic,  although  the  second  is  said  to  have  deviated  a 
little  from  monarchy.  Beginning  with  the  third  metastasis,  forms 
of  democracy  appear.  The  third,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  changes 
in  fact  brought  forth  democratic  constitutions.  The  eighth  and 
tenth  changes  led  to  brief  oligarchies,  and  the  restored  democracy 
succeeding  each  of  them  was  only  the  preceding  form,  i.e.  the 
seventh,  returning  without  alteration.  Thus  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  forms  are  not  different  kinds  of  constitution.  It  is 
obvious  that  five  and  seven  would  be  accounted  democratic  forms 
by  Aristotle;  but  a  further  word  is  needed  about  three  and  six. 

text  first  composed  without  it,  as  is  also  §4;  see  U.  Wilcken,  XLVII  Versammlung 
deutscher  Philologen  u.  Schulmdnner,  Apophoreton  uberrcicht  von  der  Graeca  Halensis  (Berlin 
1903)  85-98.  Wilcken  allowed  the  authenticity  of  the  first  and  last  sentences  of  §4 
and  transferred  the  first  15  words  of  the  second  sentence  to  stand  between  §1  and  §2. 
But  A.  Ledl  argued  convincingly  for  the  expulsion  of  §4  entire:  Studien  zur  dlteren 
athenischen  Verfassmgsgeschichte  (Heidelberg  1914)  8.  Wilcken  also  denied  that 
Aristotle  could  have  been  the  interpolator  of  §4,  but  nothing  really  bars  this  possi- 
bility: A,  Fuks,  The  Ancestral  Constitution  (London  1953)  97. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Aristotle  intended  metastasis  or  politeia  to  be  understood 
with  rpLTrj  8'  rj  fierce  TTjV  ardaiv  rj  iirX  UoXcvvos,  a(f)'  "^s  ocpx"^  hrjiiOKparias  iyeveTO. 
The  same  problem  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  series.  For  example,  the  fifth  item  is 
referred  to  as  TripLTTTi)  8'  t]  /xera  <tt]v>  rcbv  rvpdvvcov  KaraXvaiv  rj  KXetadevovs, 
8r)fioTiKcoT€pa  Trjs  UoXcovos,  and  a  comparison  of  these  words  with  those  at  22.1, 
SrjfjiOTLKcoTepa  ttoXv  ttJ?  UoXcovos  iydvero  rj  TroAtreta,  suggests  that  the  understood  noun 
may  well  be  politeia.  Whether  we  understand  metastasis  or  politeia  in  the  third  entry 
in  the  list,  AP  7.1  shows  that  Aristotle  believed  that  Solon  had  made  a  politeia. 

h-qp-oTLKos,  here  used  in  the  comparative,  need  not  mean  "democratic"  in  the 
strict  constitutional  sense  but  can  mean  "on  the  side  of  the  lower  orders."  See 
G.  E.  M.  de  Ste.  Croix,  Historia  3  (1954/5)  23.  But  the  meaning  "democratic" 
is  not  excluded.  At  Pol.  1299b,  31-32,  Aristotle  seems  to  use  h-qp^oKpaTLKos  and 
SrjpoTLKos  synonymously. 
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To  lay  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  whether  they  were  in 
fact  democratic,  did  he  consider  them  democratic  ? 

At  7.1  Aristotle  says  that  Solon  "founded  a  politeia  and  made 
other  laws."^^  The  constitution  is  said  (8.4)  to  have  included  a 
boule  of  four  hundred.  The  boule  was  the  distinctive  sign  of  demo- 
cracy, as  Aristotle  observes  in  the  Politics  (1299b,  30  ff.).  He 
remarks  that  some  offices  are  peculiar  to  certain  kinds  of  constitu- 
tion and  assigns  a  boule  to  democracy  especially.  The  presence 
of  a  boule  in  the  Solonian  constitution  would  sufficiently  define 
that  constitution  as  a  form  of  democracy. 

Likewise,  Solon  is  said  (8.1)  to  have  inaugurated  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates  by  allotment  from  a  preselected  group. 
Aristotle  considered  such  a  method  of  election  a  combination  of 
democratic  and  oligarchic  elements  {Pol.  1266a,  8-9);  this  would 
be  a  mildly  democratic  feature,  suitable  to  the  first  and  least 
radical  form  of  democracy.  Finally,  he  describes  Solon's  constitu- 
tion in  41.2  as  the  one  a^'  rjs  otpxr]  ^rifjbOKparias  iyevero:  certain 
seminal  usages  of  democracy  had  their  origin  here.  The  constitu- 
tion was  a  form  of  (at  least  incipient)  democracy.^* 

Further  in  the  list  at  41.2  is  the  sixth  stage,  in  the  period  after 
the  Persian  Wars,  when  the  Areopagus- was  allegedly  in  charge  of 
the  state.  In  the  text  (25.1)  this  arrangement  is  said  to  have 
endured  for  seventeen  years  (viz.  479-462).  Did  Aristotle  also 
consider  this  a  form  of  democracy?  Clearly  so.  He  had  already 
recorded  the  (according  to  him,  restored)  allotment  of  archons, 
beginning  in  487/6,  from  a  preselected  group  (22.5).  He  relates 
no  suspension  of  this  method  of  appointing  officers,  nor  was  the 
boule  dissolved.  Whatever  we  think  of  the  possible  historical 
reality  of  this  form,  we  may  assume  that  Aristotle  regarded  it  as 
democratic. 

1^  That  is,  other  than  the  laws  comprising  his  politeia.  Aristotle  indicates  his 
distinction  between  nomoi  and  politeia  at  Pol.  1273b,  34  and  1274b,  15,18  (Draco  and 
Pittacus  made  nomoi  but  not  a  politeia).  It  is  likely  that  the  distinction  nomoi j politeia 
was  sharpened  by  political  theorists  of  the  fourth  century  (it  may  exist  at  Antiphon 
3.1.1).    In  Solon's  day  there  may  well  have  been  no  such  distinction. 

^*  Solon's  legislation  on  civil  rights  (cancellation  of  debts  and  emancipation  of  the 
enslaved,  AP  12.4)  may  not  have  seemed  features  of  democracy  as  contrasted  with 
other  constitutions;  nor  can  the  reforms  of  9  and  10  prove  that  Aristotle  thought 
of  the  constitution  as  democratic  in  the  technical  sense,  unless  he  meant  to  indicate 
true  popular  courts  with  his  word  dikasterion  at  9.1.  But  this  term  is  anachronistic, 
and  perhaps  he  meant  that  Solon  confirmed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  older  Heliaea : 
R.J.  Bonner  and  G.  Smith,  Administration  of  Justice  1  (Chicago  1930)  153. 
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Therefore,  Aristotle's  summary  of  the  historical  portion  of  the 
AP  registers  four  democratic  arrangements  in  the  Athenian  state 
down  to  403  (and,  further,  down  to  his  own  day;  for  he  viewed  the 
restored  democracy  in  403  as  the  last  in  the  series  of  stages). 
The  Politics  also  knows  four  forms,  and  no  more,  of  democracy 
(section  i  supra) .  It  is  an  immediate  working  hypothesis  that  the 
Politics  and  the  AP  share  a  common  doctrine  or  method :  the  AP 
attempts  to  illustrate  from  Athenian  history  the  dogma  laid  down 
in  the  Politics  for  states  generally.  This  hypothesis  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  literary  chronology.  No  passage  in  the  Politics 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  written  later  than  335;  the  AP  was 
not  written  before  ca.  327.^®  So  far  as  such  dates  suggest  any- 
thing, it  is  that  the  AP  was  written  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Politics  already  formulated  and  available  for  guidance. 

Aristotle's  Sources,  Before  examining  the  hypothesis  just  men- 
tioned, we  might  ask  whether  Aristotle  could  have  found  the  facts 
of  Athenian  history  already  arranged  in  four  forms  of  democracy 
by  his  sources.  If  this  were  believed,  there  would  be  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  Politics  and  the  AP  in  respect  of  this 
scheme. 

He  used  a  few  original  sources  in  the  AP,  such  as  documents 
quoted  or  paraphrased  at  8.3,  16.10,  29.2-3,  39,  and  the  notori- 
ously baffling  30-31.  He  used  poems  of  Solon  in  5  and  12;  he 
cites  Herodotus  at  14.4;  the  last  sentence  of  33  is  little  more  than  a 
paraphrase  of  Thucydides  8.97.2  fin.  \  Theopompus,  who  criticized 
democratic  statesmen,  may  have  been  used  here  and  there  for 
scandalous  tales  (6.2,  9.2,  25.3,  28.3) ;  Ephorus  was  probably 
ignored. The  main  sources  were  the  Atthides  of  Cleidemus  and 

The  latest  event  unambiguously  referred  to  is  the  murder  of  Philip  II  in  336 
(1311b,  1-2).  Aristotle  refers  to  Thebes  as  if  it  had  not  yet  been  destroyed  in  335 
(1321a,  26-29).  These  termini  were  established  by  B.  Keil,  Die  solonische  Verfassung, 
etc.  (Berlin  1892)  122-23.  Other  passages  have  been  conjecturally  referred  to  events 
slightly  later  than  335:  see  Newman's  commentary,  2  (1887)  333,  360;  4  (1902)  255, 
439.  But  these  references  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  lowering  Keil's  date  by 
any  significant  interval.  There  is  no  need  to  lower  the  date  of  Pol.  4-6  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  AP  (see  note  16)  on  the  ground  that  the  knowledge  of  Athens  in  those 
books  presupposes  that  the  AP  was  written  or  being  written;  for  this  suggestion, 
W.  Theiler,  Mus.  Helv.  9  (1952)  74-77. 

i«  AP  54.4  was  not  written  before  326/5:  B.  D.  Meritt,  AJP  61  (1940)  78.  If  we 
allow  Aristotle  some  months  to  reach  chapter  54,  we  might  assume  that  he  began 
to  work  on  the  text  in  about  327. 

Against  Ephorus:  Wilamowitz,  Aristoteles  und  Athen  (Berlin  1893)  1.304-5; 
Jacoby,  FGrHist  Suppl.  2  (1954)  53,  note  34.    Their  views  seem  secure  despite  R. 
Werner's  recent  nomination  of  Ephorus,  Athenaeum  36,  n.s.,  (1958)  48-89. 
2  +  T.p.  92 
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especially  of  Androtion.  This  view  of  the  sources  is  universally 
accepted ;  it  would  be  affectation  to  parade  evidence  as  if  some- 
thing new  were  being  proved.  Nowhere  in  these  possible 
sources  is  Aristotle  likely  to  have  met  a  doctrine  arguing  that  there 
had  been  four  stages  of  democracy  in  the  Athenian  constitution. 
We  may  therefore,  with  considerable  safety,  assign  this  doctrine 
to  him  until  citations  from  Atthides  can  be  shown  to  prove  other- 
wise.^^ 

m.  The  Doctrine  Tested 

The  Risks  of  a  Scheme.  The  four  democratic  forms  in  the  AP 
proceed  from  the  first  (most  moderate)  to  the  last  (most  radical) . 
Their  similarity  to  the  forms  as  described  in  Politics  4-6  suggests 
that  Aristotle  sought  to  exemplify  in  fact  the  constitutions  known 
in  theory.  But  if  Athenian  democracy  actually  did  pass  through 
the  four  forms  enumerated,  nothing  could  be  said  against  the 
scheme.  This  is  another  way  of  asking  whether  his  forms  of 
democracy  were  inescapably  imposed  on  him  by  objective  study 
of  history.  Criticism  could  be  valid  only  if  it  were  seen  that  he 
distorted  or  overlooked  facts;  and,  if  this  were  seen,  certain 
conclusions  would  be  enforced  on  historians  who  wish  to  use  the 
AP  as  a  source.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  test  Aristotle's  entire 
narrative,  but  the  fourfold  pattern  of  democracy  may  be  sum- 
marily examined. 

Solon's  ''Democracy.''^  It  is  striking  that  the  portrait  of  Solon 
in  the  AP  is  different  from  that  in  the  Politics  (1273b,  35  ff.).^^  In 
the  Politics  Solon  is  said  to  have  made  a  constitution,  but  Aris- 
totle's main  purpose  is  to  shield  him  from  accusations  of  being  too 
radical.  His  real  desire  is  said  to  have  been  the  creation  of  a 
mixed  constitution,  by  combining  oligarchic,  aristocratic,  and 
democratic  elements  (respectively  the  Areopagus,  elected  magis- 

A  judicious  statement  of  the  usual  estimate  of  the  sources  is  given  by  Jacoby, 
Atthis  (Oxford  1949)  235,  note  36. 

^®  We  must  also  refuse  to  play  the  game  of  inventing  unknown  sources.  It  was 
formerly  customary  to  postulate  an  "oligarchic  party  pamphlet"  as  a  source  here  and 
there.  But  this  Parteischrift  was  usually  invoked  by  way  of  special  pleading.  W'hen 
Aristotle  was  found  wrong  he  was  said  to  have  followed  the  pamphlet,  and  when  right 
he  was  said  to  have  spurned  it  in  favor  of  better  sources.  The  AP  can  be  accounted  for 
without  presupposing  phantom  authors. 

20  Some  scholars  have,  unnecessarily,  considered  this  passage  of  the  Politics  (2.12) 
wholly  or  partly  spurious,  but  even  Newman  in  his  commentary,  2  (1887)  373,  37Z 
allows  the  authenticity  of  the  remarks  on  Solon. 
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trates,  and  popular  courts).  He  made  no  change  in  the  council 
(of  the  Areopagus)  nor  in  the  method  of  choosing  officers.  Any 
corruption  of  his  institutions  toward  democracy  had  come  about 
by  accident,  not  by  the  fulfillment  of  his  plans. 

In  the  AP,  however,  the  version  of  his  work  is  only  partly  the 
same;  the  emphasis  has  changed  significantly.  From  the  con- 
servative designer  of  a  mixed  constitution  he  has  become  the 
founder  of  a  more  clearly  democratic  form.  The  two  essential 
diflferences  are  his  founding  of  a  boule  of  four  hundred  in  addition 
to  the  Areopagus  (8.4)  and  his  introduction  of  mixed  sortition  to 
choose  magistrates  (8.1).  With  this  last  statement  especially, 
Aristotle  contradicts  his  earlier  report  in  the  Politics,  viz.  that 
Solon  made  no  change  in  the  election  of  officers.  Some  scholars 
have  tried  to  explain  this  contradiction  on  the  assumption  that 
Aristotle  or  his  pupils  found  better  evidence  about  Solon  before 
the  AP  was  written;  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  axones, 
which  are  known  to  have  recorded  Solonian  laws,  were  con- 
sulted.22 

If  Aristotle  did  base  his  account  in  the  AP  on  further  study  of 
documents,  the  statements  in  the  Politics  could  be  dismissed,  and 
the  contradiction  between  the  two  works  would  be  innocuous. 
It  is  therefore  very  important  to  observe  that  there  is  no  sign 
whatever  in  the  text  suggesting  that  documents  coming  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  sixth  century  instructed  Aristotle  concerning 
Solon.  As  to  the  axones,  it  is  not  even  clear  that  Aristotle  had 
heard  of  them:  he  says  that  Solon's  laws  were  inscribed  on  "the 
kyrbeis''  (7.1).^^  Nor  do  his  statements  appear  so  clearly  con- 
vincing that  a  documentary  basis  must  be  presupposed  even 
though  no  documents  are  cited. 

On  the  matter  of  the  boule  of  four  hundred,  his  words  are  un- 
usually abrupt:  "He  made  a  boule  of  four  hundred,  one  hundred 
from  each  tribe."  There  is  no  evidence  given,  even  though 
Aristotle  took  care  to  cite  evidence  for  Solon's  installation  of  the 

2^  For  example,  H.  T.  Wade-Gery,  Essays  in  Greek  History  (Oxford  1958)  197, 
note  2. 

2^  Plutarch  {Solon  25)  records  an  ancient  opinion  that  the  axones  contained  secular 
law  and  the  kyrbeis  religious.  This  view  has  now  been  sponsored,  with  evidence, 
by  S.  Dow,  Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  71  (1953-57)  30-31. 

2^  There  was  an  alleged  work  of  Aristotle,  On  the  Axones  of  Solon,  about  which  we 
know  nothing  but  the  title;  for  discussion,  R.  Weil  (above,  note  4)  125-27.  Any 
suggestion  that  Aristotle  used  axones  for  the  AP  must  be  tested  against  the  text  of  the 
AP  itself. 
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lot  (8.1);  and,  as  one  scholar  who  accepts  this  boule  has  said, 
"Aristotle  omits  to  mention  the  Lower  Boule's  functions."  The 
text  of  the  AP  does  not  show  that  Aristotle  had  evidence  guaran- 
teeing the  existence  of  this  boule^  and  it  need  not  be  a  principle  of 
scholarship  that  one  must  accept  it  because  there  is  fourth  century 
evidence  for  it  and  nowhere  a  specific  statement  against  it. 

The  historicity  of  Solon's  boule  remains  highly  controversial. 
Perhaps  all  that  one  can  do  is  to  state  his  position.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  Aristotle  did  not  cite  whatever  evidence 
he  may  have  possessed.  The  evidence  outside  Aristotle  is  incon- 
clusive. Cleomenes  of  Sparta  tried  to  dissolve  "the  council" 
(Hdt.  5.72.1-2);  but  this  is  proof  only  to  the  convinced,  for  the 
council  in  question  may  be  the  Areopagus. The  fact  that  Chios 
had  a  boule  during  the  sixth  century  does  not  prove  that  Athens 
had  a  lower  council.  The  creation  of  a  council  of  four  hundred 
by  the  oligarchs  in  411  (Thuc.  8.67.3)  does  not  establish  a 
Solonian  boule,  even  though  someone  described  a  council  of  four 
hundred  as  being  according  to  ancestral  custom  [AP  31.1). 
Finally,  there  is  the  passage  in  Plutarch  [Solon  19)  comparing  the 
two  councils  to  two  anchors.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  com- 
parison comes  from  a  poem  of  Solon  and  thus  guarantees  the 
lower  council  of  Solon.  ^'^  But  Plutarch  does  not  quote  this  as 
from  a  poem  of  Solon,  and  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that 
the  likeness  was  his  own.^^ 

2*  B.  Niese  first  attacked  the  Solonian  boule,  Hist.  Zeitschr.  69  (1892)  65-^6.  He 
was  followed  by  K,  J.  Beloch,  Griechische  Geschichte  P.  1.  366,  note  2;  De  Sanctis, 
Atthis"^  (Torino  1912)  251;  Hignett  (above,  note  7)  92-96,  whom  Jacoby  tentatively 
followed,  FGrHist  Suppl.  2  (1954)  530,  after  having  earlier  accepted  the  boule,  ibid.  107, 
note  25.  See,  as  the  latest  critic,  R.  Sealey,  Historia  9  (1960)  160-61.  Many  scholars 
have  accepted  the  boule,  including  especially  Busolt  in  his  Griechische  Geschichte  2^.  279, 
and  in  Busolt-Swoboda  (above,  note  10)  2.845,  where  a  summary  of  the  literature 
down  to  1926  will  be  found.  The  present  state  of  the  question  is  carefully  summarized 
by  A.  Masaracchia,  Solone  (Florence  1958)  158-63. 

2^  A  possibility  suggested  by  Hignett  (above,  note  7)  94,  and  by  Sealey  (above, 
note  24)  160,  note  35. 

2^  The  Chiot  boule  appears  on  the  famous  inscription  re-edited  by  L.  Jeflfery, 
BSA  51  (1956)  157-67,  who  dates  the  stone  575-550  b.c.  The  text  was  further 
studied  by  J.  H.  Oliver,  AJPm  (1959)  296-301. 

2'  Suggested  by  K.  Freeman,  The  Work  and  Life  of  Solon  (Cardiff  1926)  79;  Wade- 
Gery  (above,  note  21)  146,  note  2 ;  F.  Stahelin,  Hermes  68  (1933)  343-45;  Masaracchia 
(above,  note  24)  160-61. 

2^  Among  those  not  accepting  the  inference  from  the  passage  in  Plutarch  are 
Hignett  (above,  note  7)  93;  Jacoby  (above,  note  24)  107,  note  25;  Sealey  (above, 
note  24)  160,  who  suggests  that  the  likeness  may  have  been  expressed  by  Solon  but 
may  not  have  been  applied  to  two  councils. 
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Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  suggest  the  function  of  the 
lower  council  or  Solon's  motivation  in  founding  it. To  different 
readers,  these  conjectures  may  or  may  not  seem  plausible.  But 
the  issue  is  not  whether  we  can  imagine  reasons  for  founding  a 
lower  council  but  whether  Aristotle  is  right  and  had  evidence  for 
his  view.  In  the  poems  of  Solon  that  are  quoted  by  Aristotle  and 
Plutarch  there  is  no  reference  to  a  change  in  the  constitution.  A 
tenable  analogy  with  the  Spartan  gerousia  suggests  that  the 
Areopagus  had  probouleutic  powers  until  a  lower  council  was 
founded.  Just  as  we  can  (if  we  choose)  infer  reasons  for  a  boule 
in  the  early  sixth  century,  we  can  also  supply  reasons  why  Solon 
may  have  seen  no  need  for  it.  The  ease  with  which  later  institu- 
tions were  assigned  to  him  may  serve  as  a  useful  warning  against 
accepting  this  lower  council  without  better  evidence  than  we  have. 
In  sum,  the  writer  has  grave  doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  this 
boule,  but  it  seems  safest  to  avoid  a  categorical  denial  that  Solon 
created  it.^^ 

Aristotle's  statement  about  mixed  sortition  of  magistrates  is 
even  less  acceptable,  because  in  trying  to  support  it  he  shows  how 
little  he  really  knew  about  such  a  reform.  He  attempts  to  confirm 
his  allegation  by  arguing  backward  from  a  law  in  use  in  the  fourth 
century.  This  was  a  highly  unnecessary  procedure  if  he  really 
had  axones,  or  other  documents,  or  informative  Solonian  poems 
before  him.  The  law  in  question  prescribes  allotment  of  tamiai 
from  the  highest  property  class.  This  law  shows  that  tamiai 
were  so  chosen  in  the  fourth  century;  it  does  not  show  that 
archons  were  chosen  by  this  means  in  the  sixth.  Nor  is  it  histori- 
cally plausible  that  archons  were  appointed  by  even  mixed 
sortition  early  in  the  sixth  century.  Solonian  allotment  of 
officers  is  therefore  to  be  rejected. 

But  (it  will  be  asked)  if  no  good  sources  guaranteed  these 

29  For  example,  by  F.  E.  Adcock,  CAH  4.54;  Wade-Gery  (above,  note  21)  146; 
A,  Andrewes,  The  Greek  Tyrants  (London  1956)  88-89;  Masaracchia  (above,  note  24) 
162-63;  A.  R.  Burn,  The  Lyric  Age  of  Greece  (London  1960)  299-300;  J.  H.  Oliver, 
Demokratia,  the  Gods,  and  the  Free  World  (Baltimore  1960)  59-60;  H.  Bengtson,  Griechische 
Geschichte^  (Munich  1960)  122. 

This  is  roughly  the  position  of  C.  Gilliard,  Quelques  reformes  de  Solon  (Lausanne 
1907)  282-84. 

Aristotle's  inference  from  the  law  about  tamiai  is  convincingly  refuted  by  F.  E. 
Adcock,  CAH  4.51.  Most  recently,  Masaracchia  (above,  note  24)  156-58,  and 
Bengtson  (above,  note  29)  122  have  also  rejected  the  alleged  Solonian  method  of 
allotment. 

^2  Adcock,  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  31). 
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reforms,  why  did  Aristotle  thus  alter  his  portrait  of  Solon  given  in 
Book  2  of  the  Polities'^  The  answer  is  that  Aristotle's  political 
theory  had  now  reached  the  stage  represented  by  Politics  4-6. 
Democracy  was  no  longer  viewed  as  a  single  constitution  beside 
oligarchy,  aristocracy,  and  the  others  noticed  in  Book  3  (1279a, 
22  ff.).  Further  speculation  had  discovered  four  forms  of  demo- 
cracy. It  was  now  preferred  to  conceive  Solon  as  the  creator  of 
the  first  of  these  forms;  and  since  a  boule  and  allotment  were 
essential  to  democracy  (especially  in  Aristotle's  time),  Aristotle 
accepted  from  someone  else — or  inferred  by  himself — the  view 
that  these  features  of  democracy  originated  in  Solon's  reforms. 
The  first  and  least  radical  form  was  thus  reconstructed,  with 
corresponding  adjustment  of  historical  fact. 

Cleisthenes'  Reforms,  The  second  form,  established  by  Cleisthenes, 
receives  a  full  analysis  in  chapter  2 1 .  Since  Aristotle  lived  under 
the  Cleisthenic  system  of  ten  tribes,  he  could  give  a  solid  description 
of  the  complex  arrangement  by  which  demes  were  organized  into 
trittyes  and  these  into  tribes.  The  chapter  is  therefore  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  AP.  The  major  reservations  that  it  evokes 
concern  the  motivations  assigned  by  Aristotle  to  Cleisthenes. 
No  documents  told  Aristotle  why  Cleisthenes  had  made  his 
reforms,  and  in  deducing  his  motives  Aristotle  has  not  been 
entirely  successful.  For  example,  Cleisthenes  is  said  (21.4)  to 
have  made  people  living  in  demes  "fellow-demesmen."  Why? 
"So  that  they  would  not,  by  addressing  people  by  their  fathers' 
names,  expose  the  new  citizens,  but  would  designate  them  by  their 
demes;  and  this  is  why  Athenians  call  themselves  by  their  demes." 
Yet  at  63.4  Aristotle  records  that  each  Athenian  juror  bears  a 
ticket  showing  his  name,  his  father's  name,  and  so  on.  Inscrip- 
tions also  prove  decisively  that  Athenians  did  not  use  demotic 
names  to  the  exclusion  of  patronymics ;  nor  did  Aristotle  discover 
this  motivation  explained  in  a  copy  of  the  Cleisthenic  laws.  He 
believed,  however,  that  Cleisthenes  had  distributed  citizens  into 
ten  tribes  "so  that  more  people  could  share  in  citizenship" 
(21.2).^*    He  had  also  expressed  an  opinion,  in  the  Politics 

3^  Herodotus,  writing  much  earlier,  also  did  not  know  why  Cleisthenes  had  formed 
ten  tribes.  He  inferred  (absurdly)  that  he  did  so  in  imitation  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, who  had  changed  the  names  of  the  tribes  at  Sicyon:  5.67.1. 

^*  OTTOJ?  [jLcrdaxcoaL  ttAciou?  t^?  TT-oAtreta?.  F.  R.  Wiist,  Historic  6  (1957) 
184-85,  would  translate  iierexecv  ttjs  TroAtreta?  "take  part  in  the  administration." 
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(1275b,  36-37),  that  Cleisthenes  had  enfranchised  many  new 
citizens,  a  deed  of  which  Herodotus  says  nothing.  Whether  or 
not  Cleisthenes  did  create  new  citizens,  it  is  unnecessary  to  sup- 
pose, with  Aristotle,  that  integration  of  these  citizens  was  the 
main  motive  of  his  reforms. Despite  such  wrong  inferences  by 
Aristotle,  it  is  certain  that  Cleisthenes  established  demokratia 
(whether  or  not  so  called  at  the  time^^),  and  much  of  chapter  21 
is  unassailable. 

The  Areopagite  Domination.  The  third  form  of  democracy  (sixth 
in  the  list  at  41.2)  is  the  domination  allegedly  exercised  by  the 
Areopagus  from  479  to  462.  Nowhere  in  other  sources  do  we 
find  any  hint  of  such  a  domination.  Aristotle,  aware  of  the 
problem  of  demonstrating  that  this  political  order  ever  existed, 
was  constrained  to  say  that  the  Areopagus  took  over  leadership 
"by  no  decree,  but  because  it  was  responsible  for  the  naval 
victory  at  Salamis"  (23.1).  But  not  even  this  elusive  explanation 
suffices.  In  the  first  place,  the  accompanying  anecdote — to  the 
effect  that  the  Areopagus  provided  money  for  the  sailors  at  Sala- 
mis— is  told  by  Cleidemus  {FGrHist  323,  F  21)  as  if  Themistocles, 
not  the  Areopagus,  provided  the  money.  Androtion  was 
probably  Aristotle's  source  and,  if  so,  one  Atthidographer  tends 
to  balance  another,  and  the  anecdote  can  scarcely  be  accepted 
without  suspicion.  Again,  when  Aristotle  has  a  different  case  to 
argue,  he  can  say  that  the  people  (not  the  Areopagus)  were 
responsible  for  the  victory  of  Salamis  and  used  their  new  prestige 
to  make  the  state  more  democratic  {Pol,  1304a,  22-24).  The 
evidence  is  not  firm  but  plastic.    Nor  does  Aristotle  cite  any  clear 

The  words  can  have  this  meaning,  e.g.  at  Pol.  1292a,  41 ;  B,39.  But  they  can  also  mean 
"share  in  citizenship,"  e.g.  at^P42.1  or  Pol.  1275b,  31-32,  where  Aristotle  is  discussing 
the  question.  Who  is  a  citizen  ? 

I  follow  LSJ,  as  well  as  editors  and  commentators,  in  translating  i^vXerevac 
"admitted  into  the  tribes";  ^uAereyoj  ought  to  mean  "make  one  a  ^uAexTy?."  J.  H. 
Oliver,  Historia  9  (1960)  503,  translates  the  aorist  "formed  into  a  separate  (f>vX'q  (class 
or  category)."  If  Oliver  is  right,  then  AP  21.2  and  21.4  (note  tovs  veoTToXlras) 
are  the  only  passages  where  Aristotle  ascribes  to  Cleisthenes  the  wish  to  introduce  new 
citizens  into  the  community. 

Grave  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  alleged  enfranchisements  by  historians.  See 
Busolt,  Griechische  Geschichte  2  2.  409  and  note  5;  Wade-Gery  (above,  note  21)  148-50 
(enfranchisements,  if  any,  were  few) ;  De  Sanctis  (above,  note  24)  337  (the  enfranchise- 
ments may  be  an  oligarchic  invention) ;  Jacoby,  FGrHist  Suppl.  1  (1954)  159. 

The  fairly  late  use  of  the  term  demokratia  was  pointed  out  by  J.  A.  O.  Larsen, 
Essays  .  .  .  Presented  to  George  H.  Sabine  (Ithaca  1948)  13-16.  See  also  his  Representative 
Government  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles  1955)  15. 
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constitutional  innovation  under  this  arrangement.  The  lack  of 
substance  in  this  form  of  democracy  makes  it  important  to  ask 
why  Aristotle  awards  it  a  place  in  his  hst. 

To  reconstruct  the  third  form  of  democracy,  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  reasoned  backward  from  the  inauguration  of  the  fourth  and 
last  form,  the  stage  achieved  by  Ephialtes  in  462  (25.2).  Aristotle 
did  not  know  precisely  what  Ephialtes  had  done  in  that  year. 
He  speaks  of  the  removal  of"  the  additional  powers  through  which 
the  Areopagus  was  the  guardian  of  the  constitution,"  and  of  the 
redistribution  of  these  "additional"  powers  to  the  boule,  the 
assembly,  and  the  courts.  He  evidently  did  not  know  what 
powers  had  been  removed,  but  he  believed  that  the  reforms  of  462 
represented  the  final  crumbling  of  conservative  institutions  in 
Athens.  After  462,  the  three  democratic  elements — boule,  as- 
sembly and  dicasteries — grew  continuously  in  power.  Since  they 
presumably  received  a  sudden  access  of  authority  in  462,  it  must 
have  been  to  them  that  Ephialtes  redistributed  whatever  com- 
petence he  took  from  the  Areopagus.  The  result  of  this  reasoning 
appears  at  25.2. 

But  if  Ephialtes  attacked  the  Areopagus  and  thus  inaugurated 
radicalism,  as  Aristotle  says,  his  constitution  evidently  followed 
some  stage  in  which  the  Areopagus  had  been  especially  prominent. 
And  since  the  CXthxhtmc  politeia  gave  no  special  post  of  leadership 
to  the  Areopagus,  Aristotle  could  reason  that  some  change 
between  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  and  that  of  Ephialtes  had  led  to  an 
Areopagite  domination.  The  end  of  this  domination  was  fixed 
for  Aristotle  in  462.  Its  beginning  was  inferred  from  the  anec- 
dote about  the  Areopagus  and  the  money  for  sailors  at  Salamis; 
the  origin  of  the  Areopagite  primacy  was  placed  in  479.  Thus 
at  25.1  Aristotle  could  say  that  the  constitution  was  directed  by 
the  Areopagus  for  seventeen  years;  and  at  42.1  the  Areopagite 
primacy  could  be  listed  as  the  third  form  of  Athenian  democracy. 

Yet  a  more  likely  view  of  Ephialtes'  reforms  is  that  they  con- 
cerned judicial  matters.  Perhaps  he  left  the  Areopagus  in  charge 
only  of  murder  trials  and  certain  other  restricted  cases. To  this 
degree  he  might  be  said  to  have  attacked  the  Areopagus,  but  to 
say  with  Aristotle  that  he  "destroyed"  it  (41.2)  is  unnecessary. 

For  an  attempt  to  explain  these  "additional"  powers,  cf.  V.  L.  Johnson, 
^JP58  (1937)  334-41. 

39  Hignett  (above,  note  7)  199. 
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Along  with  this  reform  went  another  of  at  least  equal  importance : 
the  establishment  of  the  popular  court  or  dicastery  (perhaps  it  was 
still  called  the  Heliaea)  as  the  court  of  first  instance  rather  than  as 
a  court  of  appeal.*^  His  reforms  were  a  landmark  in  juridical 
history,  but  they  destroyed  no  constitution.  Nor  did  the  Areo- 
pagus probably  have  any  powers  that  could  then  be  assigned  to  the 
assembly. 

Only  by  following  Aristotle  in  his  apparent  exaggeration  of  the 
Ephialtic  reforms  could  we  believe  in  an  Areopagite  constitution. 
And  within  the  period  of  the  domination  Aristotle  is  not  well 
informed,  a  fact  tending  to  increase  our  suspicion  of  the  Areo- 
pagite primacy.  He  narrates  {AP  24)  the  story — universally 
rejected,  and  rightly  so*^ — of  Aristides  "  advising"  the  people  to 
move  into  the  city,  where  they  would  be  supported  on  public 
revenues.  Accompanying  this  tale  are  massive  anachronisms, 
such  as  the  assertion  that  six  thousand  jurors  were  so  supported; 
Aristotle  himself  refutes  this  statement  at  27.3,  where  he  says  that 
Pericles  installed  dicastic  pay.*^  The  third  form  of  democracy 
is  the  least  convincing  of  the  four  that  comprise  Aristotle's  scheme. 

Radicalism.  The  description  of  Aristotle's  fourth  form,  after 
462  (§26  ff.),  offers  problems  mainly  of  interpretation.  No  one 
would  deny  that  Athenian  democracy  became  radical.  But 
when  did  this  period  begin :  in  462  with  the  Ephialtic  reforms,  or 
after  450  with  the  supremacy  of  Pericles,  or  after  429  with  his 
death  and  the  rise  of  his  political  successors?  Again,  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  Aristotle  had  good  evidence  for  his  belief  that 
Pericles  installed  dicastic  pay  "in  demagogic  competition  with  the 
liberality  of  Kimon"  (27.3).  This  remark  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  fourth  century  slander  against  Pericles,  possibly  coming 
from  Theopompus.  Nevertheless,  a  good  case  could  be  made 
out  for  462  as  the  beginning  of  more  popular  direction  of  affairs. 
If  we  wish  to  divide  the  history  of  the  constitution  into  stages, 
Aristotle's  recognition  of  a  new  stage  beginning  then  does  no  great 
violence  to  fact. 

40  Wade-Gery  (above,  note  21)  195-97. 

4^  See,  for  example,  Wilamowitz  (above,  note  17)  1.159. 

4  2  The  anachronisms  in  24.3  might  be  partly  excused  if  we  assume  that  Aristotle 
was  referring  to  a  process  that  developed  over  several  decades.  The  suggestion  that 
Aristides  advised  immigration  to  the  city  remains  unsupported.  The  modern  attempt 
to  harmonize  the  evidence,  by  conjecturing  that  Aristides  proposed  dicastic  pay  and 
Pericles  established  it,  may  be  held  unnecessary :  see  OCD,  s.v.  "  Dicasteries,"  page  275b. 
2* 
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A  History  of  Democracy.  But  the  scheme  remains  somewhat 
unsatisfactory.  An  equally  plausible  view  of  Athenian  political 
history  could  be  severely  simplified  as  follows.  The  constitutional 
reforms  ascribed  to  Solon  are  far  less  well  attested  than  are  his 
cancellation  of  debts  and  economic  measures,  such  as  his  prohibi- 
tion against  the  export  of  agricultural  products  with  exception  of 
olive  oil,  a  law  credibly  reported  by  Plutarch  {Solon  24)  from  the 
first  axon.  Solon  probably  left  the  constitution  much  as  he  found 
it,  and  the  Politics  is  right  in  saying  that  he  changed  nothing  in  the 
mode  of  electing  officers.  The  essential  reform  of  the  constitution 
was  made  by  Cleisthenes:  with  the  administration  of  public 
business  by  the  boule  of  five  hundred  the  people  became  literally 
the  masters  of  their  own  policy.  And  this  democratic  constitu- 
tion continued  in  force  through  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
(except  for  temporary  oligarchic  interruptions).  The  major 
trend  was  toward  more  and  more  popular  control  of  affairs. 
Within  this  trend  the  reforms  of  Ephialtes  are  indeed  a  landmark  in 
judicial,  not  constitutional,  history;  they  did  not  destroy  a  previous 
political  supremacy  held  by  the  Areopagus.  It  is  unnecessary 
and  misleading  to  try  to  detect  four  successively  more  radical 
forms  of  democracy  within  this  series  of  events. 


IV.  Political  Teleology 

Metabolai  in  Aristotle.  Why  did  Aristotle  base  his  survey  of 
constitutional  history  (1-41)  on  a  system  of  metabolai,  if  these  were 
not  really  needed  to  account  for  events?  He  does  not  explain 
his  reasons  for  postulating  these  eleven  "changes " ;  but  by  observa- 
tion of  his  thought  elsewhere  the  answer  can  be  found.  To  con- 
ceive entities  (especially  animals)  as  developing  through  certain 
stages  toward  a  certain  end  is  supremely  characteristic  of  his 
thought.  Nature  will,  if  possible,  assist  a  creature  to  attain  its 
final  developed  form  or  telos.^^  Likewise,  the  various  parts  of 
animals  all  have  their  distinctive  purpose:  for  example,  man  was 
given  the  voice  in  order  to  be  made  to  live  in  political  communities 
and  thus  achieve  his  true  nature  (Po/.  1253a,  9  ff.). 

Such  teleological  explanations  are  especially  appropriate  to 

*3  The  best  account  of  Aristotle's  teleology  is  in  the  great  book  of  R.  Eucken,  Die 
Methode  der  Aristotelischen  Forschung  (Berlin  1872)  67-121.  See  also  G.  Boas,  Some 
Assumptions  of  Aristotle  (Philadelphia  1959)  50-55. 
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biology,  but  Aristotle  did  not  restrict  them  to  that  science.  He 
found  use  for  teleology  in  fields  where  a  modern  philosopher  might 
not  apply  it.  By  a  bold  transference  of  method,  the  art  of 
tragedy  was  described  in  the  Poetics  (1449a,  14-15)  as  having 
passed  through  stages  on  the  way  to  its  final  form:  "Tragedy, 
having  passed  through  many  changes  (TroAAas-  /xera/^oAas-  fjuera^a- 
XovGo),  halted  when  it  attained  its  true  nature."  Its  development 
was  evolutionary;  since  the  causes  of  poetry  are  "natural,"** 
the  propulsive  force  behind  tragedy's  evolution  will  have  been 
nature. 

Aristotle  also  regarded  the  state  as  a  natural  entity.  He  says, 
"Every  state  exists  by  nature"  {Pol.  1252b,  30);  and  such  indeed 
is  the  main  theme  of  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  If  the  state, 
like  poetry,  is  natural,  then  it  could  also  have  metabolai  that  would 
have  obvious  analogies  with  those  found  elsewhere  in  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Felix  Jacoby  perceived  that  the  first  forty-one 
chapters  of  the  AP  are  Aristotle's  account  of  the  development  of 
the  Athenian  state  toward  its  definitive  form:  "That  philosopher, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  nature  of  his  thinking,  recognized 
that  the  description  of  the  existing  form  of  a  State  [^sc.  42-69]  does 
not  teach  us  anything  unless  it  is  shown  at  the  same  time  how  the 
form  of  the  State  concerned  arrived  at  its  (f)VGLs,  as  one  might 
say."*^  The  metabolai  marked  way-stations  in  the  development 
of  democracy  toward  its  final,  radical  form.  The  Athenian  state 
was  transformed,  by  these  "changes,"  from  the  monarchy  of  Ion 
and  Theseus,  through  the  earlier  forms  of  democracy,  into  the 
radical  state  realized  first  in  462  and  then  definitively  in  403 
(41.2).    Teleology  was  thus  applied  to  politics. 

Viz.  man's  ability  to  imitate  action  and  his  pleasure  in  such  imitation:  Poet. 
1448b,4-9. 

Atthis  (Oxford  1949)  212.  The  development  of  a  state  toward  radical  demo- 
cracy— not  a  good  form,  according  to  Aristotle's  conservative  political  philosophy — 
would  not  be  called  the  telos  of  a  state  generally,  since  a  telos  is  a  desirable  end  or  the 
perfected  form  of  a  creature.  But  not  all  natural  evolution,  according  to  Aristotle, 
leads  to  the  telos.  Some  animals,  on  account  of  their  unsuitable  material,  fail  to 
achieve  their  telos  and  suffer  deformity.  For  example,  a  certain  kind  of  octopus  was 
unable  to  develop  two  rows  of  suckers  but  had  to  make  do  with  one,  since  nature  was 
unable  to  locate  two  rows  on  its  excessively  narrow  arms.  The  development  was  final 
and  permanent  but  missed  the  telos:  Part.  anim.  685b,  12-16.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aristotle  states  in  the  Rhetoric  (1366a,  4)  that  the  telos  democracy  is  political  liberty 
or  eleutheria.  Since  radicalism  presumably  offers  the  most  liberty  to  citizens,  it  might 
be  held  to  achieve  the  special  telos  of  democracy. 
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V.  Conclusion. 

Through  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  Aristotle  was 
unable  to  consult  enough  documentary  sources  in  the  research  for 
his  history  of  the  Athenian  constitution.  His  sources,  mainly 
fourth  century  historians,  made  no  particular  effort  to  give  a 
coherent  history  of  Athenian  public  law;  and  they  too  lacked 
crucial  documents  in  any  case.  To  the  facts  available  from  these 
writers  Aristotle  could  add  a  few  primary  sources — above  all,  the 
poems  of  Solon.  But  he  was  unfortunately  constrained  to  in- 
ference and  reconstruction.  Under  these  difficult  conditions  he 
could  not,  and  did  not,  avoid  bringing  his  own  ideas  to  bear  on  his 
material.  As  a  result,  data  were  arranged,  reformulated,  and 
adjusted  to  accord  with  certain  patterns  and  expectations  original 
with  Aristotle  and  not  drawn  from  dispassionate  inquiry  into 
historical  fact. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  preserve  and  use  such  valuable 
facts  and  dates  as  Aristotle  preserves,  while  permanently  eliminat- 
ing the  scheme  into  which  they  are  redacted.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  considered  a  negative  or  barren  undertaking. 
There  is  needed  an  approach  to  the  AP  that  recognizes  it  as  a  w  ork 
by  the  author  of  the  Politics,  the  Physics,  and  the  biological 
writings.  The  distinctive  methods  of  this  philosopher  will  duly 
appear;  and  the  AP  will  be  read  as  a  book  based  on  and  con- 
trolled by  the  political  and  metaphysical  doctrines  of  its  fertile 
creator. 
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rV.    A  Problem  in  Euripides'  Hippolytus 

D.  J.  CONACHER 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

et  rot  SoKet  CTot,  XP^^  j"'^^      ct'  ccfiapraveiv 
el  8'  ow,  mdov  /xof  Sevrepa  yap  rj  x^P^^- 
eoTLV  Kar  olkovs  (j)iXrpa  [xol  deXKriqpia 

510  epcoTos,  rjXde  8'  aprt  /xot  yvwpir]?  kaw, 

a  a*  ovT  €77*  alaxpoi?  ovt*  irrl  ^Xd^rj  (fjpevwv 
Travaet  vocrov  rrjah^ ,  rjv  av  jir)  yevrj  KaK^q. 

Set  8'  e'^  €Keivov  817  rt  rou  nodovpLevov 
arjpLeZoVy  7)  Aoyov  rtv'  7)  TreVAcov  octto 

515  Xa^elv,  Gvvdijjai  t  ck  Svolv  puiav  x^pLV. 

{Hippolytus  507-15) 

Before  considering  various  interpretations  of  this  passage  ^  let 
us  review  its  immediate  context. 

At  verses  433-81  Phaedra's  nurse  has  embarked  on  a  strenuous 
attempt  to  persuade  her  mistress  to  yield  to  her  passion  for 
Hippolytus  rather  than  to  save  her  honor  by  suicide.  This 
speech,  though  it  contains  (447-50)  one  of  Euripides'  most  strik- 
ing "symbolic"  descriptions  of  Aphrodite,  soon  descends  to 
anthropomorphic  tales  of  her  power  over  her  fellow-gods,  and 
then  to  that  basest  perversion  of  mythology  (in  Euripides'  as  in 
Plato's  view),  the  use  of  divine  example  as  an  excuse  for  men's 
wrong-doing. 2  "What  else  is  this  than  hybris,  to  seek  to  better 
even  gods  in  virtue  ?  Have  the  courage  of  your  love!  A  god  has 
willed  it!"  (474-76).  The  speech  ends  with  a  promise,  wheed- 
lingly  vague  in  deference  to  Phaedra's  scruples,  of  "some  remedy 
{pharmakon)  for  this  affliction"  by  "charms  and  magic  words" 
(478-79) .  However,  Phaedra's  resistance  (486  ff.)  stings  the  nurse 
to  express  her  intentions  more  brutally:  "No  fine  speeches  need 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Professors  G.  M.  A.  Grube  and  W.  J.  N.  Rudd  for  helpful 
discussions  of  this  passage  and  related  points  in  my  interpretation, 

^  Cf.  Norwood's  subtle  delineation  of  how  the  nurse's  language  "rises  and  falls  in 
dignity  with  the  phases  of  her  theme."  Gilbert  Norwood,  Essays  on  Euripidean  Drama 
(Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles  1954)  83,  and  notes  2  and  3. 
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you  but  the  man!"  (490-91).  The  nurse  has  prepared  for  her 
suggestion  by  her  mythological  preamble.  Now  this  statement 
and  others  equally  specific  (493-97)  show  clearly  to  Phaedra  and 
to  us  that,  rather  than  let  her  mistress  die,  she  is  planning  to 
procure  Hippolytus  for  her. 

The  vehemence  with  which  Phaedra  rejects  the  nurse's  "ruin- 
ous but  too  fair-seeming  arguments"  (486  ff.,  cf.  498  ff.,  503  ff.) 
shows  that  she  scorns  this  abdication  of  human  responsibility  as 
do  other  noble  characters  in  Euripides  to  whom  mythological 
paradigms  for  frightful  deeds  are  offered.^  Up  to  verse  506,  the 
queen,  albeit  with  a  struggle,  refuses  each  fresh  urging  from  her 
devil's  advocate.  But  after  the  nurse's  speech  at  507-15,  she 
yields  a  grudging  compliance,  at  least  to  the  point  where  the  nurse 
feels  free  to  go  indoors  and  speak  with  Hippolytus  (516-24). 
What  brings  about  the  change  ?  Is  Phaedra  simply  worn  out  so 
that  she  can  no  longer  resist  what  she  so  passionately  desires? 
Or,  as  seems  more  probable,  is  the  nurse,  at  least  ostensibly, 
proposing  something  different  in  these  lines  which  Phaedra  feels 
she  can  accept  with  less  loss  of  honor  than  the  blunt  offer  to  pro- 
cure Hippolytus,  which  she  has  already  rejected? 

Of  the  literary  commentators,  Hartung  is  one  of  the  few  to 
recognize  a  definite  change  in  the  nurse's  approach  during  this 
scene.  After  noting  Phaedra's  initial  rejection  of  the  nurse's 
arguments,  he  adds,  "Neque  tamen  desistit  nutrix  sed  aliquid 
remedii  se  inventuram  esse  promittens  ...  in  domum  abiit."^ 
But  on  the  whole  the  literary  critics  seem  to  have  been  content 
with  indicating,  in  general  terms,  their  views  of  the  degree,  if  any, 
to  which  Phaedra  shares  the  nurse^s  guilt  in  involving  Hippoly- 
tus.^ 

^  Cf.  Heracles'  rejection  (coupled  with  his  own  refutation  of  such  "poets'  tales"  of 
divine  misdemeanor)  of  Theseus'  consolations,  HF  1341  ff.  and  131 1-2 1,  respectively. 
Cf.  also  Iphigenia's  criticism,  389-91,  of  men  who  project  their  own  evil  impulses 
upon  the  gods. 

*  J.  A.  Hartung,  Euripides  restitutus  1  (Hamburg  1843)  407. 

^  Contrast,  for  example,  the  views  of  Meridier  and  Pohlenz:  the  former  defends 
Phaedra  on  the  ground  that  the  nurse  hides  her  true  intent  behind  ambiguities;  the 
latter  argues  that  Phaedra's  resistance  simply  weakens,  since  she  must  know  from  such 
lines  as  490-91  what  the  nurse's  real  intentions  are.  See  L.  Meridier,  Hippolyte 
d'Euripide  (Paris  n.d.)  111-13,  and  his  edition  of  the  play  (Bude  edition,  Paris  1956) 
Notice,  18;  M.  Pohlenz,  Die  griechische  Tragodie^  (Gottingen  1954)  267.  Neither  of 
these  critics  distinguishes  a  second  approach  on  the  nurse's  part  at  507  ff.  Norwood, 
in  Essays  (above,  note  2)  83-84,  defends  Phaedra  along  Meridier's  lines;  in  his  Greek 
Tragedy  (London  1920)  205  he  suggests  that  the  nurse  "takes  refuge  in  ambiguity" 
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Several  editors,  following  Valckenaer  as  well  as  certain 
scholastic  comments  on  this  passage,  have  recognized  a  change  in 
the  ostensible  plan  of  the  nurse  at  507-8.  However,  since  their 
interpretations  have  rested  mainly  on  unacceptable  renderings  of 
Sevrdpa  .  .  .  x^P''^)  (such  as  "an  zweiter  Stelle  steht  dieser 
Dienst"  and  "I  have  thought  of  a  second  plan")  ^  this  view  has, 
not  surprisingly,  been  rejected  by  recent  editors. 

Most  editors  who  do  not  take  Sevrepa  .  .  .  ^c^pt?  as  introduc- 
ing a  second  suggestion  from  the  nurse  understand  deutera  to  mean 
"second  best,"  i.e.  after  remaining  virtuous,  and  charis  to  indicate 
a  "yielding"  either  to  the  nurse's  advice  or  (Wilamowitz)  to 
the  demands  of  love. One  or  two  examples  of  this  interpretation 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  it:  "'Twere  best  never  to  err,  but,  having 
erred,  to  take  a  counsellor  is  second"  (Murray);  "Nun,  wie  du 
willst.  Du  hattest  allerdings  /  nicht  lieben  sollen.  Aber  nun: 
sei  folgsam,  /  nun  ist  das  Beste,  willig  sich  ergeben"  (Wilamo- 
witz) . 

All  but  one  of  the  editors  following  this  interpretation  take 
el  8'  ovv  as  resumptive  of  cr'  afxapraveiv  in  the  preceding  clause. 
As  Wilamowitz,  in  his  note  ad  loc,  explains  the  nurse's  argument, 
the  conclusion  which  must  follow  from  Phaedra's  principles 
(referred  to  in  el  roi  SoKel  gol)  is  that  she  should  not  fall  into 
wrong-doing  by  falling  in  love,  but  once  it  is  assumed  that  she  has 

only  after  Phaedra  has  rejected  her  more  blunt  proposal.  G.  M.  A.  Grube,  The  Drama 
of  Euripides  (London  1941)  182,  suggests  inconsistency  or  at  least  vacillation  on 
Phaedra's  part:  "Although  she  does  not  yield  to  these  entreaties,  she  does  half- 
consciously  leave  the  matter  in  doubt." 

^  See  the  editions  of  N.  Wecklein  (Leipzig  1885)  and  J.  P.  Mahaffy-J.  B.  Bury 
(London  1889)  respectively.  Wecklein  paraphrases  507-8  thus:  "  Wenn  du  meinem 
ersten  Vorschlag  nicht  folgen,  und  doch  nicht  auf  deine  Wiinsche  verzichten  willst, 
so  habe  ich  einen  zweiten  Vorschlag."  L.  C.  Valckenaer  in  his  edition  of  the  play 
(Lugduni  Batavorum  1768)  paraphrases  508:  "Sic  tamen  stat  sententia,  aliud  meum 
nunc  sequere  consilium;  hoc  enim  erit  secundi  beneficii  loco." 

The  difficulty  with  all  these  explanations  is  surely  that  Bevrepa  . . .  xapt?  is  far 
too  abrupt  an  introduction  to  this  alleged  "second  favor"  or  "second  plan"  of  the 
nurse.  As  W.  S.  Hadley  has  pointed  out  in  his  edition  (Cambridge  1902),  some  word 
like  rj8e  would  be  needed  to  make  it  even  possible.  H.  Weil  has  attempted  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  an  unjustified  change  in  the  text  of  the  preceding  sentence,  so  that  the 
"second  favor"  is  already  indicated  in  it: 

Xprj  re  p.^  ivos  apbapraveLV 

rdS'  ovv  TTidov  p,OL.    hevripa  ktX. 
'  So,  with  minor  variations,  J.  H.  Monk  (Cambridge  1813),  A.  Matthiae  (Oxford 
1831),  J.  Thompson  and  B.  J.  Hayes  (London  n.d.),  in  their  editions,  and  U.  von 
Wilamowitz  (Berlin  1891)  and  G.  Murray  (London  1904)  in  their  translations  and 
notes. 
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(€t  S*  ovv),  then  "the  confirming  sentence  Sevrepa  yap  rj  ;^apt? 
expresses  the  pis  aller  which  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  since 
the  best  route  is  closed."  In  support  of  his  interpretation  of  el  S' 
ovv  in  this  passage,  Wilamowitz  cites  Sophocles,  Antigone  720  ff., 
as  indeed  have  other  editors  before  him,  though  not  always  in 
support  of  the  same  conclusion.^  But  surely  all  that  is  required 
of  the  idiom  is  that  it  should  introduce  a  clause  in  which,  as 
Denniston  puts  it,  "...  a  speaker  hypothetically  grants  a  supposi- 
tion which  he  denies,  doubts  or  reprobates."^  If,  to  suit  another 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  we  take  et  S'  ovv  here  as  resump- 
tive of  et  rot  hoKei  gol,  this  requirement  is  certainly  met,  for 
then  the  nurse  would  be  understood  as  granting  to  a  stubborn 
Phaedra  a  position  which  she  has,  in  the  circumstances,  already 
derided  at  490  ff.  and  500. 

However,  the  main  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  just  sum- 
marized lies  in  its  general  sense  in  the  larger  context  of  the 
passage.  In  the  present  speech  the  nurse  insists,  in  contrast  with 
her  admissions  at  493  ff.  and  500,  that  the  remedy  which  she  is 
now  proposing — and  which  has  only  just  come  into  her  mind 
(510) — will  cure  Phaedra  "on  no  shameful  conditions"  (511);^^ 
and  after  this  speech  Phaedra,  who  has  hitherto  resisted  the  nurse's 
persuasions,  yields  at  least  a  grudging  compliance.  Hence  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  nurse  is  here  simply  repeating  the  argu- 
ment which  she  has  already  made  in  her  preceding  speeches. 

Another  more  recent  interpretation  of  the  sentence  Sevrepa  .  .  . 
X«pt?  also  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  context  and  intro- 
duces, with  singular  abruptness,  a  new  idea  of  dubious  relevance. 
This  interpretation  has  been  expressed  in  English  by  Hadley  as 
"gratitude  is  a  secondary  consideration"  and  in  French  by 
Meridier  as  "la  faveur  est  peu  d'importance".^^    But  in  this 

^  Wecklein  cites  the  Antigone  passage  in  support  of  the  same  rendering  of  et  8'  ovv 
as  Wilamowitz  advances.  Dindorf,  however,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hippolytus  (Oxford 
1839)  cites  the  same  passage  to  support  the  different  view  that  here  et  S'  ovv  means 
ei  Se  fiT]  So/cet  aoi  afxaprdveLv.    So  also  Matthiae,  whom  Dindorf  cites. 

^  For  the  general  "rule"  quoted,  see  J.  W.  Denniston,  The  Greek  Particles^  (Oxford 
1954)  465.  However,  Denniston  includes  the  occurrence  of  et  8'  ovv  at  Hipp.  508 
among  a  small  group  of  examples  in  which  "et  8'  ovv  virtually  stands  for  et  Se  /xt/." 
{ibid.  466),  Thus  Denniston  would  presumably  construe  the  passage  as  Dindorf 
and  Matthiae  do  (above,  note  8). 

1°  Contrast  the  admission  expressed  in  ataxp'  (500)  with  the  present  claim 
out'  eV  alaxpols  (511). 

11  See  the  editions  of  Hadley  (above,  note  6)  and  Meridier  (above,  note  4)  ad  loc. 
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passionate  argument  about  death  or  honor,  no  one,  not  even  the 
nurse,  has  been  considering  the  question  of  gratitude  for  friendly 
offices. 

We  want,  then,  an  interpretation  of  this  speech  which  will  suit 
the  idea  that  the  nurse  is,  at  least  ostensibly,  changing  her  plan 
and  which  will  harmonize  with  the  syntax  and  language  of  verse 
508 — especially  with  charis,  which  is  a  favorite  Euripidean  term. 
Leaving  aside,  for  a  moment  verses  513-15,  which  involve  a  further 
problem,  I  suggest  the  following  translation : 

If  that  is  what  you  think  (i.e.  if  you  really  have  such  high  principles), 
then  it  was  not  right  for  you  to  go  astray  (i.e.  by  falling  in  love) ; 
however,  if  that  is  really  your  view  of  the  matter,  then  listen  to  what 
I  now  have  to  suggest  ;ybr  the  actual  gratification  of  your  love  is  asecondary 
consideration.  I  have  in  the  house  certain  soothing  love-charms — 
indeed  they've  only  just  now  come  into  my  mind — which,  on  no 
shameful  terms  and  with  no  injury  to  your  mind,  will  cure  you  of 
your  disease,  if  only  your  courage  weakens  not  (507-12). 

Of  the  use  of  charis  as  "gratification"  or  "delight"  there  are,  of 
course,  many  examples.  In  an  erotic  context,  it  is  true,  charis 
often  refers  to  the  charm  which  evokes  love,  as  in  Euripides, 
Bacchae  236  and  Helena  1397,  though  in  such  usages  cause  and 
effect  are  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish.  At  Hippolytus  526-27 
(in  the  chorus  following  the  present  episode),  we  find  charis  used 
of  the  delight  which  love  brings,  though  here  the  delight  comes  to 
the  psyche, '^^    Pindar  also  uses  charis  in  an  erotic  connection: 

(fr.  128.1),  but  the  limitation  of 
the  context  renders  the  exact  sense  of  ^c^ptTa?  ("graces"? 
"joys"?  "delights"?)  somewhat  uncertain.^*    However,  Plato 

12  See  LSJ,s.v.,iv. 

1^  One  is  tempted  also  to  cite  Hec.  830-32.  There  Hecuba  seeks  to  secure  Aga- 
memnon's cooperation  by  pointing  out  that,  if  he  refuses,  neither  Cassandra  nor  she 
will  have  any  reward  or  thanks  (x'^P'-v,  830)  for  her  daughter's  (forced)  embraces. 
She  goes  on  to  say  that  from  such  erotic  activities  comes  the  greatest  for  mortals 

(831-32) ;  in  these  two  uses  of  charis,  the  gratitude  and  the  delight  or  satisfaction  which 
causes  it  are  close  enough  together  for  us  almost  to  suspect  Euripides  of  a  pun.  (For 
the  play  on  the  word  charis  throughout  this  tragedy,  see  my  article,  "Euripides' 
Hecuba'\  AJP  (Jan.  1961)  17,  note  26  and  pages  22-23).  However,  Hec.  831-32 
have  been  rejected  by  most  critics  since  Matthiae's  (unjust?)  condemnation  of  them 
(1831). 

1^  Cf.  also  Theognis,  El.  2.1303  and  1331,  where  charis  in  the  sense  of  "favor"  or 
"  gratification  "  is  also  used  in  an  erotic  context.  Wilamowitz  (above,  note  7)  in  his 
note  on  our  passage  in  the  Hippolytus  compares  Plutarch,  Erot.  5,  in  which  charis  is  said 
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{Phaedrus  254a,  7)  provides  us  with  a  clear  illustration  of  charis 
used  of  the  physical  delights  of  love.  This  usage  occurs  in  the 
passage  in  which  "  the  ignoble  steed  in  the  soul  heeds  neither  goad 
nor  whip  .  .  .  but  forces  the  other  steed  and  the  charioteer  to  rush 
toward  the  beloved  and  to  recall  the  delight  of  love"  (.  .  .  yiveiav 
TToieiGdaL  rrjs  tcjv  a(j)pohioL(x>v  ^(apLra?) . 

The  significance  and  relevance  of  the  statement  at  verse  508 
appears,  then,  to  be  as  follows.  In  the  nurse's  earlier  suggestion 
which,  bluntly  stated,  meant  procuring  Hippolytus  for  Phaedra 
as  a  desperate  means  of  saving  her  life,  evvri  and  rjSovrj  have 
appeared  (495)  as  an  inevitable  part  of  the  rescue  operation. 
However,  as  the  nurse  herself  makes  clear  in  this  line,  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  this  pleasure  that  she  has  made  her  proposal  which, 
as  she  admits,  involves  "base  things"  {aiGxp\  500).  When 
Phaedra  continues  to  resist,  she  thinks,  or  pretends  to  think,  of 
another  solution:  she  suddenly  remembers  a  magic  charm, 
involving  nothing  base  [ovr  ctt'  aloxpolsy  511),  which  will 
simply  rid  Phaedra  of  her  love.  In  introducing  this  new  solution, 
the  nurse  is  now  able  to  refer  back  to  her  previous  deprecation  of 
evvT]  and  -qhovr]  (which  were,  unfortunately,  involved  in  her 
earlier  plan)  with  the  remark,  "After  all,  your  pleasure  or  gratifi- 
cation in  this  matter  is  quite  secondary".  ("So  much  the  better", 
the  implication  is,  "that  I  have  now  found  a  solution  which  does 
not  involve  them.") 

One  final  difficulty  must  at  least  be  mentioned,  since  it  has  a 
bearing  on  the  ambiguity  which  we  have  been  discussing  in 
connection  with  verse  508.  In  verses  513-15,  the  nurse  says  that 
it  is  necessary  to  get  some  token  {G7]fjL€Lov),  a  fragment  either  of 
speech  or  of  clothing,  from  the  beloved  and  owdiljai  r  €k  hvoZv 
ixiav  x^P^^  (515).  Many  editors  have  deleted  these  lines. 
Of  those  who  do  translate  them,  some  take  crwa0at  .  .  .  x^^P''^ 
as  describing,  together  with  orjjjLelov  .  .  .  Xa^eiv  a  part  of  the 
preparation  necessary  for  making  the  magic  work.  (So  Wilamo- 
witz:  ".  .  .  beide  miissen  der  gleichen  Neigung  willig  sich  erge- 
ben" ;  and  Thompson  and  Hayes:  "...  and  from  you  both  I  must 
gain  and  knit  fast  your  heart's  consent.")  Others,  beginning 
with  the  scholiast  on  this  line,  appear  to  take  the  expression  as 
referring  either  to  the  purpose  or  the  effect  of  the  magic  spell,  e.g. 

to  have  been  used  by  the  ancients  "of  the  yielding  of  the  female  to  the  male."  This  is, 
perhaps,  a  more  specific,  technical  sense  of  the  term  than  is  wanted  here. 
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We  need  or  word  or  raiment's  hem  to  twine 

Amid  the  charm,  and  one  spell  knit  from  twain.  (Murray) 

.  .  .  pour  fondre  deux  etres  dans  une  meme  jouissance. 

(Meridier) 

(The  syntax  of  the  line  seems  to  support  the  first  of  these  two  main 
interpretations,  since  awdifjai  depends  on  Set  in  strictly  parallel, 
not  consecutive  or  final,  construction  with  Xa^elv;  however,  this 
may  be  too  pedantic  a  distinction  to  make  in  the  context.)  In 
any  case,  most  meanings  which  have  been  given  to  this  line  seem, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Murray's,  to  suggest  a  more  out- 
spoken intention  on  the  nurse's  part  of  securing  Hippolytus'  love, 
or  at  least  his  complicity,  than  we  would  expect  Phaedra  to  accept. 
If  the  lines  are  retained,  Murray's  version  (if  his  translation  of 
charis  by  "spell"  can  be  accepted)  is  the  one  least  prejudicial  to 
my  interpretation  of  the  speech  as  a  whole. 

However,  several  editors  have  followed  Kirchhoff  and  later 
Nauck  in  rejecting  these  lines  (513-15).  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  this  rejection  on  the  grounds  of  their  inconsistency  both  with 
the  nurse's  present  approach  and  with  what  Phaedra  says  at 
verses  516  and  520.  (At  516,  Phaedra  asks  whether  this  drug 
consists  of  a  "salve  or  a  potion,"  and  at  520  she  abjures  the  nurse 
not  to  mention  her  troubles  to  Hippolytus.  ^^) 

Hadley  has  further  suggested  that  the  lines  in  question  (513-15) 
"may  well  be  an  interpolation  from  the  first  edition."  It  is 
indeed  tempting  to  ascribe  not  only  the  present  difficulty  but 
indeed  much  of  the  ambiguity  and  possible  inconsistency  of  this 
scene  as  a  whole  to  this  cause.  It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the 
earlier,  lost  Hippolytus     IttttoXvto?  KaXvirrofxevos),  Phaedra  did 

Like  the  above  translations  is  Matthiae's  (above,  note  7):  .  .  oportet  .  .  . 
aliquod  signum  .  .  .  accipere,  et  conjungere  ex  duobus  unum  amorem,"  and  A.  S. 
Way's  (Loeb  edition,  London  1912) :  ".  .  .  so  to  knit  two  loves  in  one."  Cf.  also  the 
scholiast  on  514-15  who  regards  the  words  avvaijjai  .  .  .  xd^pi-v  as  expressing  the  physio- 
logical result  of  the  magic  performed. 

Wecklein  and  Hadley  both  reject  513-15  as  destroying  the  ambiguity  of  the 
nurse's  proposal,  which  they  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  the  scene;  and  Wecklein 
adds  that  Phaedra's  question  at  516  accords  poorly  with  these  lines.  Thompson  and 
Hayes  also  doubt  the  lines  because  of  their  inconsistency  with  516.  Meridier  rejects 
the  lines  still  more  emphatically:  ".  .  .  il  ne  nous  parait  pas  douteux  que  les  vers 
513-15  ne  soient  une  interpolation,  et  que  Phedre,  abusee  par  la  nourrice,  ne  voie  dans 
le  (papfxaKov  promis  qu'un  moyen  de  guerir  sa  passion,  et  non  de  I'assouvir.  Autre- 
ment,  I'attitude  qu'elle  observe  ensuite  serait  inexplicable,  et  I'on  ne  comprendrait 
pas  les  vers  518  et  520"  {JVotice  [above,  note  5]  18). 
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give  in  to  her  passion,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  she  herself 
made  a  declaration  to  her  step-son.  Thus  one  of  the  essential 
differences  in  the  later  version  must  surely  lie  in  the  comparatively 
innocent  characterization  of  Phaedra,  for  most  of  the  guilt  for  the 
involvement  of  Hippolytus  now  rests  upon  the  nurse.  However, 
we  cannot  tell  from  our  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  earlier  play 
just  what  circumstances  surrounded  this  involvement;  hence  we 
cannot  say  how,  if  at  all,  they  gave  rise  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
scene  now  under  discussion.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said 
on  this  point  is  that,  since  this  is  a  scene  in  which  arose  the  most 
crucial  differences  between  the  two  plays  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Phaedra,  of  the  nurse  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
Hippolytus  was  to  be  involved,  it  was  a  scene  which  would  be 
particularly  liable  to  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  (including, 
perhaps,  textual  uncertainty)  arising  from  confusion  between  the 
two  editions  or  possibly  even  from  incomplete  revision  on  the  part 
of  the  dramatist  himself. 

^'  The  evidence  for  this  view,  which  is  well  known,  is  convincingly  presented  by 
Meridier,  Notice  (above,  note  5)  13  ff.  However,  agreement  with  Meridier  on  this 
point  does  not  imply  agreement  with  all  details  of  his  reconstruction  of  Euripides'  first 
Hippolytus. 
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V.    Hesiod's  Fable 

LLOYD  W.  DALY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Hesiod's  telling  of  the  fable  of  the  hawk  and  the  nightingale  is 
celebrated  as  the  first  appearance  of  the  beast  fable  in  western 
literature.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  inter- 
preters have  paid  it  so  little  attention.  Taken  by  itself,  as  a  fable, 
it  may  not  seem  that  much  need  be  said  about  it.  It  seems  to 
follow  the  familiar  pattern  pretty  well.  But  when  one  tries  to 
understand  it  in  the  light  of  what  Hesiod  is  trying  to  say  in  this 
section  of  the  Works  and  Days,  there  is  undeniably  some  difficulty; 
and  the  efforts  of  the  commentators  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
overcome  this  difficulty. 

When  anyone,  including  Hesiod,  tells  a  fable  in  a  given  situa- 
tion, we  expect  that  there  will  be  an  understandable  application 
to  that  situation.  We  want  to  be  able  to  point  a  finger  and  say, 
"De  te  fabula  narratur."  We  feel  justified  in  asking  to  whom 
this  fable  in  Hesiod  applies  and  how ;  but  when  we  try  to  make  the 
application  within  Hesiod's  frame  of  reference,  it  is  not  im- 
mediately apparent  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Hesiod  says  {Op.  202), 
"And  now  I  shall  tell  a  fable  for  kings  even  though  they  them- 
selves know"  (sc.  "it"  or  "what  I  mean").  Obviously  then  it 
applies  to  the  kings.  But  does  it?  What  does  the  fable  say 
(203-11)? 

Thus  did  the  hawk  address  the  speckle-necked  nightingale  when  he 
had  seized  her  and  was  carrying  her  far  aloft  in  his  claws;  and  she 
whimpered  pitifully  as  she  was  pierced  through  and  through  by  his 
crooked  claws,  but  masterfully  did  he  bespeak  her:  "  Simple  creature, 
why  do  you  cry  out?  One  far  mightier  now  holds  you,  and  you 
will  go  wherever  I  take  you  even  though  you  are  a  singer ;  and  I  will 
make  a  meal  of  you  if  I  like,  or  I  will  let  you  go.  But  he  is  a  fool 
who  is  ready  to  match  himself  with  his  betters ;  he  loses  victory  and 
suffers  disgrace  to  boot." 

There  is  certainly  some  ambiguity  here.  In  view  of  what  Hesiod 
has  previously  said  we  might  naturally  expect  the  fable  to  show 
the  kings  the  error  of  their  ways.    We  must  equate  the  hawk  with 
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the  kings  but,  far  from  getting  his  just  deserts,  the  villain  of  a 
hawk  is  triumphant  and  adds  insult  to  injury  by  lecturing  his 
victim.  Worse  yet,  not  only  does  the  hawk  speak  the  moral 
himself,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  moral  we  would  expect  Hesiod 
to  draw.  The  whole  fable,  including  the  moral,  is  natural 
enough  in  its  cynical  tone  for  the  fables  as  we  know  them,  but  the 
moral  simply  does  not  suit  Hesiod's  purpose.  The  usual  approach 
to  this  problem  is  to  disregard  the  expressed  moral  and  draw  one's 
own.  This  works  reasonably  well  except  that  it  leaves  the  fable 
and  the  reason  for  its  existence  at  this  point  unexplained. 

Another  approach  is  to  delete  lines  210-11  containing  the  moral 
as  spoken  by  the  hawk.  This  was  the  solution  of  Aristarchus, 
who  objected  that  it  was  not  appropriate  for  a  dumb  animal  to 
moralize;  and  he  has  been  followed,  for  example,  by  Goettling 
and  Rzach.  No  one  is  likely  to  take  Aristarchus'  ground  for 
objection  seriously;  and  the  fact  that  Aesopic  fables,  by  a  conven- 
tion common  in  early  times,  often  end  with  a  gnomic  sentence  in 
the  mouth  of  the  last  or  only  speaker  points  positively  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  moral.  1  But  even  if  we  pluck  out  the  offending 
moral,  we  are  still  left  with  a  residuum  of  perplexity. 

The  fable  itself  requires  more  attention  than  it  is  usually  given. 
It  must  be  looked  at  as  a  fable  which  presumably  had  an  existence 
independent  of  the  use  Hesiod  made  of  it.  I  have  said  that  it 
appears  to  be  normal  enough,  but  is  this  so?  If  we  look  for 
parallels  among  the  Aesopic  fables,  we  naturally  strike  on  that  of 
The  Nightingale  and  the  Hawk  (Perry  4).  This  fable,  however,  has 
little  in  common  with  that  of  Hesiod.  The  animal  persons  are 
the  same,  the  one  carries  the  other  off,  and  they  speak  to  each 
other.  What  they  say,  however,  is  different,  and  the  point  of  the 
Aesopic  fable  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  proverb  "a  bird  in  the 
hand."  It  does  not  seem  to  offer  any  help  toward  an  under- 
standing of  Hesiod.  Let  us  look  then  at  a  structurally  typical 
example  of  Aesopic  fables  in  order  to  have  something  to  which  we 
may  compare  our  specimen.  The  Goose  that  Laid  the  Golden  Eggs 
(Perry  87) : 

Hermes  was  worshipped  with  unusual  devotion  by  a  man,  and  as  a 
reward  he  gave  the  man  a  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs.  The  man 
couldn't  wait  to  reap  the  benefits  gradually,  but,  without  delay,  he 

1  See  B.  E.  Perry,  "The  Origin  of  the  Epimythium,"  TAPA  71  (1940)  391-419, 
for  the  history  of  this  device. 
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killed  the  goose  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  solid  gold  inside. 
He  found  out  that  it  was  all  flesh  inside,  and  so  the  result  was  that 
he  was  not  only  disappointed  in  his  expectation  but  he  lost  the  eggs. 

This  fable  is  typical  in  construction  and  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  sentence  sets  the  stage,  the  second  tells  what  the  man 
did,  and  the  third  tells  the  result.  This  simple  formula  will 
obviously  not  fit  all  fables,  but  it  can  be  taken  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  first  element,  the  setting  of  the  stage,  is  seldom  omitted. 

Looking  at  Hesiod's  fable  in  the  light  of  this  observation,  we 
note  that  it  begins  in  medias  res:  "Thus  did  the  hawk  address  the 
speckle-necked  nightingale  when  he  had  seized  her  and  was 
carrying  her  far  aloft  in  his  claws."  No  introductory  stage  setting 
is  given,  not  even  so  much  as  the  brief  introduction  to  the  Aesopic 
fable  of  The  Nightingale  and  the  Hawk,  which  opens  with  the  state- 
ment, "A  nightingale  perched  on  a  high  oak  and  was  singing  her 
usual  song."  In  the  Aesopic  fable  there  is  no  need  for  a  more 
elaborate  introduction,  since  the  hunger  of  the  hawk  is  sufficient 
motivation  for  his  pouncing  on  the  nightingale.^  The  omission 
of  such  a  preamble  by  Hesiod  may  or  may  not  be  significant,  but 
it  is  worthwhile  to  consider  the  point.  If  we  read  the  fable  care- 
fully, two  points  stand  out.  First,  the  hawk  says,  "You  will  go 
wherever  I  take  you,  even  though  you  are  a  singer  {kai  aoidon  eousan).'' 
This  allusion  to  the  nightingale  as  a  singer  may  be  no  more  than 
an  illustration  of  the  hawk's  insensitivity  to  "finer  things,"  but  it 
may  also  hint  at  a  cause  for  the  hawk's  carrying  off  the  nightin- 
gale. In  other  words  the  nightingale's  singing  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  hawk's  carrying  her  off.  The  second 
point  is  that  the  hawk,  in  moralizing,  says,  "He  is  a  fool  who  is 
ready  to  match  himself  with  his  betters;  he  loses  the  victory  and 
suffers  disgrace  to  boot."  These  words  seem  to  imply  clearly  that 
the  nightingale  had  matched  herself  with  the  hawk,  had  indeed 
entered  into  a  contest  with  the  hawk.    Following  these  hints  we 

^  The  Latin  fable  of  The  Nightingale  and  the  Hawk  (Perry  567)  is  again  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  story,  but  it  does  have  its  stage  setting.  It  begins,  "  In  nidum  lusciniae 
cum  sederet  accipiter,  ut  specularetur  auritum,  parvos  in  illo  invenit  puUos."  It 
continues  to  tell  how  the  nightingale  returned  and  asked  the  hawk  to  spare  her  young. 
The  hawk  said,  "I  will  if  you  sing  well  for  me."  The  frightened  nightingale  sang 
poorly,  and  the  hawk  took  this  as  an  excuse  for  eating  one  of  the  nestlings.  This  fable 
will  only  serve  as  an  additional  example  of  the  general  kind  of  opening  Hesiod's  fable 
presupposes.  The  framework  of  the  story  is  quite  different,  and  so  is  the  hawk's 
pretext. 
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may  with  some  justification  suppose  that  Hesiod's  fable  properly 
began  with  a  statement  that  the  nightingale  was  inordinately 
proud  of  her  singing  and  either  bragged  that  she  was  the  finest  of 
the  birds  or  challenged  the  other  birds  to  a  contest.  If  something 
like  this  was  the  original  sense  of  Hesiod's  fable,  it  would  have 
given  the  hawk  a  motive  beyond  that  of  plain  hunger  or  rapacious- 
ness;  and  the  moral  he  is  made  to  draw  would  have  its  justifica- 
tion, at  least  within  the  fable. 

If  we  turn  again  to  Hesiod's  purpose  in  the  light  of  all  this,  it  is 
tempting  to  identify  the  nightingale  with  Hesiod's  brother,  Perses, 
since  he  is  the  one  who  has  been  having  to  do  with  those  mightier 
than  himself.  Still  the  fable  will  not  apply  to  the  facts  in  this  way 
either,  for  Perses  had  not,  as  far  as  anyone  knows,  been  matching 
himself  with  the  kings,  but  only  currying  favor  with  them.  The 
more  common  attempt  to  equate  Hesiod  himself,  as  a  singer,  with 
the  nightingale  is  no  more  successful,  if  we  assume  the  kind  of 
opening  I  suggest,  than  it  is  otherwise ;  Hesiod  has  not  here  been 
matching  himself  with  kings,  though  he  may  do  so  in  another 
mood  [Theog.  94-96).  I  fear  that  the  attempt  to  make  such 
equations  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  outset,  and  I  only  hope 
that  this  analysis  of  the  fable  may  serve  to  make  that  fact  clear. 

I  also  believe  that  it  should  be  clear  that  the  moral  stated  by 
the  hawk  is  part  of  the  fable,  that  it  is  appropriate  to  the  hawk  in 
the  situation  presupposed  by  the  fable,  but  that  it  is  not  at  all  the 
lesson  Hesiod  wishes  to  teach  by  telling  the  fable.  The  question 
remains :  what  lesson  does  he  wish  to  teach,  and  to  whom  ?  The 
answer  to  the  second  part  of  this  question  is  patent.  He  addresses 
himself  throughout  this  part  of  the  poem  to  Perses,  the  prodigal 
brother  who  toadies  to  the  kings  and  flouts  justice,  for  whom 
everything  that  Hesiod  says  should  have  its  pertinence ;  and  at  this 
point  he  also  specifically  draws  the  kings  into  his  audience.  He 
makes  this  clear  in  the  sequel  to  the  fable  by  addressing  himself 
first  again  to  Perses  (213-47)  and  then  to  the  kings  (248-73)  in 
balanced  passages  of  almost  equal  length. 

As  to  the  substance  of  what  Hesiod  wishes  to  teach  by  the  fable, 
he  says  that  the  kings  know.  From  the  fable  it  is  obvious  that  the 
one  thing  the  kings  know,  and  know  very  well,  is  that  they,  like  the 
hawk,  have  power  and  that,  if  they  choose  to  use  it  violently,  no 
man  less  powerful  than  they  can  say  them  nay.  This  they  know, 
but  Hesiod  has  something  more  to  teach  them.  Curiously 
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enough,  however,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  fable  that  he  teaches  it. 
If  we  want  to  know  what  the  lesson  is,  we  must  follow  the  thread 
of  his  thought  patiently  and  reflectively ;  patiently,  because  it  is 
Hesiod's  way  to  interrupt  himself  with  comments  on  thoughts  as 
they  occur  to  him,  and  reflectively,  because  it  is  also  his  way  to 
cling  tenaciously  to  his  theme  and,  though  it  may  be  submerged 
like  the  pattern  thread  in  a  brocade,  to  bring  it  again  to  the  sur- 
face when  he  reaches  the  proper  place  in  his  design. 

Here  we  must  recall  that  his  theme  in  this  portion  of  the  poem  is 
justice  {dike)  and  violence  [hybris).  This  theme  appears  in  the 
description  of  the  men  of  the  iron  age,  who  respect  the  man  of 
violence  and  take  justice  into  their  own  hands  (180-201).  It  is 
immediately  on  the  heels  of  this  passage  that  the  fable  is  intro- 
duced, to  be  followed  in  turn  by  the  address  to  Perses  (213-47) 
and  to  the  kings  (248-73).  To  Perses  he  says,  "Hearken  to 
justice  and  foster  not  violence  which,  in  the  long  run,  brings  disaster 
even  to  the  powerful.  Justice  means  blessings  for  all,  while  the 
injustice  of  a  man  in  power  often  brings  calamity  on  his  whole 
people."  To  the  kings  he  says,  "Remember  that  Zeus'  guardians 
are  among  you,  watching  your  actions,  and  that  Dike  sits  beside 
Zeus  and  reports  to  him  any  wrong  against  herself." 

What  follows  in  lines  274-85  is  addressed  again  to  Perses  and  is 
obviously  the  conclusion  of  Hesiod's  reflection  on  the  theme  of 
justice  and  violence,  for  from  that  point  on  he  turns  to  the  theme 
of  work.  What  he  says  to  Perses  here  is,  "Lay  this  up  in  your 
heart,  hearken  to  justice  and  dismiss  violence  {bie)  utterly  from 
your  mind.  This  law  Cronion  has  established  for  Jish  and  beasts 
and  winged  birds,  to  devour  one  another,  for  there  is  no  justice  among 
them;  but  to  men  he  has  given  justice  which  is  much  the  best 
thing."  Here,  then,  is  Hesiod's  moral,  the  lesson  he  wishes  to 
illustrate  through  the  fable;  and  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
miss  the  point  of  the  illustration,  he  has  summed  up  the  fable  again 
in  the  words  of  line  271  ff^.  It  is  the  law  of  the  wild /or  fish  and 
beasts  and  winged  birds  (like  the  hawk  and  the  nightingale)  to 
devour  one  another;  but — and  here  begins  what  Hesiod  has  to  add  to 
the  fable — while  for  men  (like  the  kings  and  Perses)  there  is  also 
violence,  the  consequences  of  which  have  already  been  described 
in  the  address  to  the  kings  (248-73),  there  is,  besides,  justice,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  pictured  in  the  address  to  Perses  (213-47). 

What  must  be  realized  about  Hesiod's  use  of  this  fable  is  that 
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the  only  paradigmatic  value  he  intends  it  to  have  is  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  ruthless  exercise  of  might.  None  of  the  other  details  of 
the  fable,  including  its  moral,  has  any  significance  for  Hesiod,  for 
Perses  or  for  the  kings. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  this  interpretation  leaves  only  one  loose  end. 
It  may  be  objected  that  no  explanation  has  been  offered  as  to  why 
Hesiod  presents  his  fable  without  a  normal  opening,  particularly 
if  he  expects  his  audience  to  be  able  to  recall  what  he  omits. 
Without  pretending  to  know  more  than  we  have  any  business  to 
know  about  why  a  poet  writes  as  he  does,  we  may  suppose  that 
he  was  not  depending  on  his  audience  to  recall  the  opening  of  the 
fable  at  all.  We  may,  in  fact,  find  an  explanation  for  his  suppres- 
sion of  the  stage-setting  introduction  to  his  fable — if  we  are  right 
in  supposing  that  such  a  suppression  is  involved — in  his  desire  to 
emphasize  the  arbitrariness  of  the  hawk's  assertion  of  the  right  of 
might,  which  would  be  the  more  striking  if  we  were  not  reminded 
of  any  justification  for  it.  Finally,  if  we  seek  a  parallel  to  the  kind 
of  distracting  excess  of  detail  represented  by  Hesiod's  telling  of 
this  fable,  we  may  find  it  in  the  exuberance  of  some  of  the  Homeric 
similes.  As  B.  E.  Perry  has  observed  of  the  Homeric  simile,  "  It  is 
a  familiar  fact  that  the  poet  is  not  always  content  to  illustrate  just 
the  particular  point  for  which  the  comparison  is  made;  often 
through  concentration  on  the  image  before  him  he  adds  details 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  narrative  and  which  do  not 
belong  logically  in  the  comparison."^  We  have  only  to  recall 
the  simile  (//.  4.141-45)  of  the  Maeonian  or  Carian  woman 
staining  ivory  with  purple  to  make  a  cheek-piece  for  horses.  The 
piece  lies  there  in  the  room,  and  many  horsemen  long  to  have  it; 
but  it  is  kept  as  a  prize  for  a  king,  an  ornament  for  the  horse  and 
the  pride  of  the  driver.  And  what  does  this  simile  picture  ?  The 
way  the  blood  from  Pandarus'  arrow  stained  the  white  of  Mene- 
laus'  thighs  when  it  pierced  his  belt-buckle  and  broke  the  skin 
beneath. 

This  approach  to  the  fable  permits  us  to  give  an  interpretation 
that  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  context  in  which  the 
fable  appears.  Hesiod  wished  to  use  a  striking  example  of 
hybris.  He  chose  a  familiar  fable  and  suppressed  the  opening 
because  he  considered  it  either  unnecessary  or  inappropriate  to 

3  "The  Early  Greek  Capacity  for  Viewing  Things  Separately,"  TAPA  68  (1937) 
414. 
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his  purpose.  If  what  remains  of  the  fable  in  his  presentation  of  it, 
including  the  moral,  is  misleading  to  us,  this  is  because  he  has 
chosen  to  retain  details  which  are  appropriate  to  the  fable  but 
superfluous  to  the  making  of  his  point.  Then,  lest  we  miss  the 
point,  he  has  stated  the  law  of  the  wild  that  it  illustrates. 
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VI.    Accidents  in  Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.  26.1 

JAMES  DAY 

VASSAR  COLLEGE 
I 

Aristotle/  Ath{enai6n)  pol{iteia)  26.1  (after  the  Council  of  the 
Areopagus  was  deprived  of  supervision  over  the  state) :  "It  began 
to  happen  [synebainen)  that  the  constitution  was  further  relaxed 
because  of  those  who  vigorously  played  the  demagogue."  Why 
"it  began  to  happen  that  .  .  ."?  Why  not  simply  "the  constitu- 
tion began  to  be  further  relaxed  .  .  ."?  What  does  symbainein 
with  a  dependent  infinitive  say  that  a  simple  verb  might  not  have 
said  in  this  case  or  in  twenty-eight  other  cases  where  symbainein 
(or  its  synonym,  sympiptein)  occurs  in  Ath.  Pol.  1-41 

The  question  here  raised  is  not  whether  public  order  did  suffer 
because  of  demagogues,  or  even  whether  there  were  vigorously 
active  demagogues  at  Athens  in  the  decade  from  461  to  451 
(legitimate  questions  for  the  historian  to  raise),  nor  even  why 
Aristotle  may  have  thought  this  to  be  the  case  (a  legitimate 
historiographical  question).  Rather,  the  question  is  why  Aris- 
totle says  that  it  began  to  befall  or  to  happen  that  the  constitution 
was  being  impaired.  It  is  a  question  concerned  with  understand- 
ing Aristotle's  argument  rather  than  with  excerpting  from  it 
remarks  to  be  tested  for  historical  utility. 

II 

It  seems  possible,  prima  facie,  that  Aristotle  used  symbainein  in 
Ath.  Pol.  26. 1  only  to  cite  an  event  at  Athens,  that  he  did  not  under- 
take to  account  for  the  event.    On  this  view,  the  event  is  not 

^  This  paper  is  based  on  research  undertaken  for  a  forthcoming  book  by  Mortimer 
Chambers  and  the  present  writer.  The  problem  of  interpreting  symbainein  in  historical 
contexts  needs  somewhat  fuller  treatment  than  it  could  receive  in  the  book. 

2  Symbainein  occurs  25  times  (omitting  a  quotation  from  a  decree,  Ath.  Pol.  39.3)  in 
Aristotle's  narrative  history  of  constitutional  changes  at  Athens  (§§  1-41);  it  occurs 
not  once  thereafter  in  the  treatise.  Sympiptein  occurs  four  times  in  §§  1-41,  not  there- 
after. Tyche  does  not  occur  in  the  Ath.  Pol. ;  tynchanein  occurs  only  to  state  what  is  the 
case  (for  whatever  reason)  or  what  is  the  case  simultaneously  with  another  event  or 
circumstance,  as  commonly;  cf.  Burnet  on  Phaedo  58a  and  on  Euthyphro  5e,  6d,  8a. 
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significantly  put  down  to  chance,  and  symbainein  is  employed  in  its 
causally  least  committal  sense.  ^  Thus,  after  Areopagite  power 
was  curtailed  "it  began  to  happen  (simpliciter)  that  constitutional 
order  was  further  relaxed."  Symbainein  is  merely  a  matter  of 
style,  a  device  equivalent  to  the  Biblical  expression  egeneto  de, 
"and  it  came  to  pass  that  .  .  ."  And,  on  this  view,  every  state- 
ment in  the  Ath.  Pol.  reporting  an  event  affecting  Athens  might  as 
easily  open  with  the  words  "and  it  happened  that  ..." 

Yet  such  a  simple,  prima  facie  interpretation  symbainein  here  is 
not  possible ;  some  variety  of  causation  is  clearly  in  question,  since 
Ath.  Pol.  26.1  furnishes,  as  context  for  the  remark  under  examina- 
tion, the  following: 

.  .  .  [a)  it  began  to  happen  [synebainen)  that  the  constitution  was 
being  further  relaxed  {b)  because  of  those  who  vigorously  played  the 
demagogue,  {c)  For  during  this  period  it  happened  {synepese)  that 
the  more  seemly  of  the  citizens  had  no  leader,  [d)  but  instead  there 
was  Cimon  at  their  head,  son  of  Miltiades,  {e)  who  was  somewhat 
young  ( ?)  and  had  but  lately  emerged  in  politics ;  ( /)  and  above  and 
beyond  this  (sc.  it  happened  that)  a  majority  (sc.  of  these  more 
seemly  citizens)  had  perished  in  war.  {g)  For,  since  expeditionary 
forces  in  that  period  were  drawn  from  a  hoplite  muster-roll,  {h) 
and  since  the  generals  leading  them  were  inexperienced  at  war  and 
got  their  office  because  of  family  repute,  (j)  it  kept  happening  {aiei 
synebainen)  that  of  those  who  went  out  two  or  three  thousand  would 
perish  on  each  occasion ;  [k)  and  with  this  result :  the  seemly  citizens 
both  of  the  commons  and  of  the  well-off  were  being  expended. 

It  will  be  seen  that  brute,  unaccountable  chance  could  legiti- 
mately be  invoked  in  a  historian's  narration  of  these  events.  War 
is  a  hazardous  activity,  and  it  could  easily  have  seemed  fortuitous 
to  Aristotle  that  conservatives  should  ever  lack  firm  leadership. 
Hence  (it  will  be  thought)  sympiptein  in  {c)  and  symbainein  in  (j) . 

But  however  accidental  these  events,  some  account  is  given  for 
them.  Aristotle  does  not  invoke  brute,  unaccountable  chance 
here,  {g)  and  {h)  account  causally  for  {j),  and  {d)  and  (e) 
explain  how  {c)  is  to  be  understood.    And  so,  also,  all  the  portions 

^  Symbainein  for  "happen,  turn  out,"  with  no  attempt  to  indicate  the  causation  that 
might  explain  a  given  happening,  a  common  use  for  the  word:  so  Ath.  Pol.  28.5  (cf. 
G.  Kaibel,  Stil  und  Text  der  Politeia  Athenaion  des  Aristoteles  [Berlin  1893]  185);  so  also 
Ath.  Pol.  13.3,  16.6,  19.6,  40.2  Jin.,  and  41.1.  Frequently  in  historical  contexts:  Thuc. 
1.74.1,  1.98.4,  4.73.2,  7.30.3,  8.104.5;  Hdt.  2.120.3;  and  so,  commonly,  of  future 
contingency:  Thuc.  2.74.1,  3.3.3,  6.34.9. 
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of  text  from  (<;)  through  {k)  are  a  causal  explanation  for  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  demagogues.  And  these  efforts  in  turn 
account  for  a  slackening  of  the  constitution  in  the  decade  461-451. 
So  obvious  are  the  causal  relationships  here  that  the  whole  passage 
could  readily  be  recast  so  as  to  suggest  no  chance  or  accident  at 
all.  Aristotle's  particles,  conjunctions  and  grammatical  con- 
structions by  themselves  carry  the  causal  relationships.  What- 
ever is  accidental  about  the  events  signalled  by  symbainein  and 
sympiptein  is  not  accidental  in  the  sense  that  no  explanation  can  be 
found  for  the  events  themselves. 

Ill 

At  first  sight  symbainein  and  sympiptein  seem  familiar  and  un- 
perplexing  in  Ath,  Pol.  26. 1  because  the  words  commonly  occur  in 
historical  narrative.  The  easy  assumption  is  that  Aristotle's  use 
of  the  words  resembles  other  historians'  use  of  them.  Compari- 
son is  indicated.  Herodotus  7.166  is  unusually  susceptible  to 
analysis  and  will  serve  as  a  paradigm:  "It  happened  (synebe)  that 
on  the  same  day  Gelon  and  Theron  in  Sicily  conquered  Hamilcar 
the  Carthaginian  and  the  Greeks  at  S^lamis  conquered  the 
Persian."  No  difficulty  here.  Perfectly  acceptable  causal 
sequences  led  up  to  the  battle  of  Himera  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  battle  of  Salamis;  but  chance  arranged  that  they 
coincide  in  time  (or  such  is  the  report).  The  statement  of 
Herodotus  resists  any  attempt  at  rewriting  that  would  eliminate 
the  element  of  chance  or  coincidence.  In  this  instance  two 
separate  causal  series  are  separately  entrained,  and  accident 
resides  in  their  meeting  or  convergence  (syn-bainein) .  The  two 
series  could  also  have  been  said  to  coincide  (syn-piptein) . 

Other  instances*  of  symbainein  and  sympiptein  similarly  yield 
their  etymological  senses  intact.^  The  convergence  or  coinci- 
dence so  specified  may  concern  policy;  hence  symbainein  for 

*  Apart  from  such  cases  as  are  cited  in  note  3  above. 

^  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  words  should  be  compelled  to  revert  to  primitive 
senses  that  underlie  developed  meanings.  The  words  commonly  in  historical  contexts 
do  mean  "happen."  But  we  may  legitimately  ask  how  "happenings"  that  merited 
the  word  symbainein  appeared  (or  originally  appeared)  to  Greeks.  Hence,  the  sugges- 
tion is,  rather,  that  the  words,  as  they  developed  the  sense  "happen,"  betray  an 
uncomplicated,  straightforward  mechanistic  view  of  causation  (cf.  note  13  below), 
according  to  which  events  entrain  events;  but  any  jostling  that  occurs  between  a 
series  of  entrained  events  is  a  "happening"  to  some  degree  accidental. 
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"agree,  come  to  terms,  make  a  treaty,  capitulate."^  It  may 
concern  prediction  and  fulfilment;  hence  of  oracles,  "accord, 
correspond  with  events,  come  true."  It  may  concern  separate 
computations  of  accounts;  hence  "  tally."  ^  Separate  lines  of 
reasoning  (e.g.  those  represented  by  major  and  minor  terms  of  a 
syllogism)  may  converge  in  a  conclusion;  hence  symbainein  for 
"result"  from  reasoning  or  argument.^  Or,  again,  the  con- 
vergence may  be  that  of  two  hitherto  independent  lines  of  action 
or  causation;  hence  symbainein  (and  sympiptein)  commonly  in 
historical  narrative  for  "happen  by  coincidence,  result  as  an 
unforeseen  upshot"  (so  Hdt.  7.166  cited  above).  There  is  one 
common  element  in  all  these  senses  of  symbainein:  each  of  two 
actions  or  circumstances  is  conceived  as  explicable  without 
reference  to  the  other,  but  their  mutual  convergence  or  conjunc- 
ture is  not  so  readily  explicable  in  reference  to  either  by  itself. 

So  Thuc.  5.14.1:  "It  happened  {xynebe)  that,  immediately 
after  the  battle  at  Amphipolis  and  after  Rhamphias'  withdrawal 
from  Thessaly,  neither  side  undertook  further  war."  Unaccount- 
able chance  is  not  in  question,  each  side  will  have  been  able  to 
account  for  its  own  policy  of  peace,  the  historian  (see  Thuc. 
5.14.1-3)  is  not  at  a  loss  to  explain  Spartan  and  Athenian 
quietude.  But  it  was  fortuitous  (or  seemed  so  to  the  author,  at 
any  rate)  that  separate  policies,  separately  determined,  should  in 
the  winter  of  422/1  so  correspond.  One  line  of  causation  crossed 
another,  producing  an  unforeseen  upshot. 

«  Hdt.  1.13.1,  3.146.3;  Thuc.  2.5.6,  3.25.2,  3.27.1,  4.81.2,  etc.;  decree  quoted  in 
Ath.  Pol.  39.3. 

'  Aesch.  Pers.  802;  Soph.  Tr.  173,  1164;  Aristoph.  Eg.  220;  Thuc.  2.17.2.  Eur. 
Hel.  622-23  is  similar,  as  are  also  Thuc.  5.26.3,  Hdt.  9.101.2  init. 

8  Hdt.  1.32.3,  1.116.1,  2.3.1;  Thuc.  5.26.3.  Ath.  Pol.  21.3  may  be  compared  for 
similarities. 

®  Commonly  in  Plato,  e.g.  Gorg.  498e;  cf.  Aristotle,  APr.  1.24b,  19,  among  other 
instances  cited  in  Bonitz,  Ind.  Aristot.  71  3b,  10  fF.  Cf.  also  the  related  causal  verb 
symbibazein,  "put  arguments  together,"  hence  "draw  a  conclusion,  infer,"  e.g.  in 
Plato,  Resp.  504a,  with  Adam  ad  lac. 

Other  examples:  Thuc.  5.14.4  init.  (expiration  of  the  thirty-year  Spartan- 
Argive  treaty  was  a  coincident  circumstance  of  which  Spartan  deliberations  took  note) 
and  4.79.3  (Spartan  motives  and  Thracian  motives  accidentally  converged;  Brasidas 
departed  in  consequence  to  aid  Perdiccas  and  Thracian  cities  in  their  revolt) .  Further 
examples  from  Thucydides  are  cited  by  Classen-Steup  on  5.10.7.  Similarly,  Herodo- 
tus' use  of  sympherein  (whence  symphora),  e.g.  in  1.19.1,  2.111.1,  8.88.1;  occasionally 
xympherein  also  in  Thucydides  in  this  Herodotean  sense,  e.g.  7.44.1.  For  xympt6ma  = 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  see  Thuc.  4.36,3.  Instances  of  symbainein  for  convergence 
of  separately  explicable  events  or  circumstances  are  in  the  Ath.  Pol.  11.2  (there 
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Not  all  contexts  for  "happen"  specify  two  clear  causal  series 
in  convergence.  It  was  natural  to  abbreviate.  One  line  of 
causation  could  be  left  for  context  to  make  clear,  the  other 
specified.  In  some  instances  this  abbreviation  can  be  seen  in 
process;  thus  Hdt.  6.103.2:  "It  befell  {synebe)  Cimon  while  he 
was  in  banishment  to  win  an  Olympic  victory,"  a  victory  with 
ultimately  fatal  consequences  (so  Hdt.  6.103.2-3).  Two  con- 
verging lines  of  action  have  a  perfectly  clear  explanation — in  the 
context:  on  the  one  hand,  the  mares  were  exceptional  (they  won 
Cimon  three  victories  in  all),  so  that  his  winning  was  not  undue; 
and  on  the  other,  Cimon  was  in  banishment  from  Athens, 
because  of  a  political  situation  which  his  victory  (as  it  turned  out) 
aggravated.  It  struck  Herodotus  as  accidental  that  these  two 
unrelated  lines  of  causation  should  have  crossed  and  resulted  in  the 
lese  majeste  felt  by  the  Pisistratids. 

Thucydides  shows  the  process  of  abbreviation  completed,  with 
a  form  of  sympiptein  in  4.68.3.  Athenians  had  entered  Megara 
in  424  at  the  invitation  of  traitors  in  the  city.  The  surprised 
Peloponnesian  garrison  there  at  one  moment  thought  that  all  the 
Megarians  had  turned  traitor,  "for  it  happened  that  the  Athenian 
herald,  all  on  his  own,  gave  the  word  that  whoever  of  the 
Megarians  wished  should  join  forces  with  the  Athenians."  Only 
context  (4.68.2-3)  supplies  as  one  causal  series  the  surprise  and 
confusion  among  the  Spartans.  This  confusion,  when  it  was 
crossed  by  the  Athenian  herald's  words  (causation  here:  "all 
on  his  own"),  resulted  in  an  accident:  the  Spartans  falsely  inferred 
from  the  words  they  had  overheard  addressed  to  Megarians. 

Now,  it  is  unclear  just  how  Aristotle's  use  of  symbainein  and 

converged  on  Solon  the  disaffection  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  disappointment  felt  by 
both  factions  over  his  reforms),  23.2  (there  coincided  in  point  of  time  Athenian 
preparedness  for  war  and  their  good  repute  among  the  Greeks  and  their  leadership 
at  sea),  and  37.1  (there  converged  on  Theramcnes  his  own  exclusion  from  citizenship 
and  the  Thirty  Tyrants'  authorization  to  put  him  to  death) . 

The  text  here  is  autoi  pheugonti  .  .  .  synebe.  The  dative  of  person  with  participle 
indicates  the  causal  line  on  which  his  victory  converged.  Grammatically  and  causally 
similar  are  Thuc.  1.1.3,  2.61.2  and  also  Ath.  Pol.  6.2,  21.3,  symbainei. 

12  Other  examples  in  Thuc.  2.38.2  (abbreviation:  hemin  =  thc  Athenians,  supply 
from  context  hegemoneuousi :  "on  us  while  prosecuting  empire  the  advantage  of  enjoying 
imported  products  converges")  and  5.16.1  (sc.  heautoi  from  context:  Nicias  thought 
that  repute  for  unbroken  success  would  befall  himself  in  pursuing  unadventurous 
policies).  There  is  abbreviation  also  in  Ath.  Pol.  16.4  (with  autoi  sc.  "in  encouraging 
the  poor  to  acquire  or  remain  on  farms")  and  21.3  Jin.  (sc.  "Cleisthenes  if  he  divided 
the  Athenians  into  twelve  tribes"). 
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sympiptein  in  Ath.  Pol.  26.1  can  be  assimilated  to  the  uses  just 
illustrated  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  When  he  says  that 
"it  began  to  happen  that  the  constitution  was  further  relaxed" 
and  adds  "because  of  those  who  vigorously  played  the  dema- 
gogue," he  presents  one  line  of  action  that  has  an  upshot;  but 
there  is  no  indication  for  what  or  whom  or  which  other  line  of 
activity  this  was  an  accidental  upshot.  Briefly,  events  are  entrained 
and  the  result  is  alleged  to  be  an  accident,  but  it  is  left  unclear  just 
why  the  result  was  accidental  and  not  merely  an  expected  outcome 
of  mechanically  entrained  events. So  also  in  the  cases  of  an 
accidental  lack  of  a  leader  for  worthy  citizens  and  the  accidental 
loss  of  worthy  citizens  in  the  first  Peloponnesian  war :  for  whom  or 
what  were  these  accidents  and  not  just  occurrences  to  be  taken  in 
stride  because  they  were  explicable  ? 

IV 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  line  of  action  represented  by 
"relaxation  of  the  constitution"  is  conceived  to  have  crossed  some 
such  line  of  activity  as  "political  life  at  Athens."  In  effect,  if 
words  such  as  tois  Athenaiois  politeuomenois  are  supplied  or  under- 
stood with  the  verb,  the  first  synebainen  in  Ath.  Pol.  26.1  may  be  an 
interpretable  use  of  the  word  after  all,  and  the  treatise  as  a  whole 
may  be  taken  to  supply  context  for  Aristotle's  "and  it  began  to 
happen."  Further,  the  other  two  instances  of  symbainein  and 
sympiptein  may  be  similarly  construed.  Both  of  these  signal 
accidents  for  political  life  at  Athens.  This  interpretation  makes 
the  statements  of  Aristotle  seem  somewhat  tautological ;  it  is  not 
yet  clear  in  what  sense  "relaxation  of  the  constitution"  or  "lack 
of  conservative  leadership"  is  distinguishable  from  political  life  at 
Athens. 

But  the  interpretation  at  any  rate  allows  Aristotle's  words  to 
fulfil  their  common  function;  and  in  support  of  this  interpretation, 

"Mechanically  entrained  events"  is  used  here  (and  below)  in  a  simple  sense. 
Historians  give  us  a  nexus  of  mechanical  causation  when  they  offer  good  reasons  for 
accepting  a  judgment  of  propter  hoc,  wherever  evidence  may  have  seemed  to  the  casual 
eye  to  encourage  the  judgment  post  hoc.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  historians  may 
not  (or  do  not)  employ  teleological  reasoning  when  accounting  for  policies,  move- 
ments, national  aspirations,  etc.;  though  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  accounts  in 
teleological  terms  may  often  be  translated  into  perfectly  good  (and  sometimes  better) 
accounts  in  mechanical  terms.  Such  translation  was  allowed  by  Aristotle;  cf.  Pkys.  2. 
195a,  8-11. 

3  +  T.P.  92 
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one  may  cite  a  comparable  use  of  symbainein  by  Aristotle  elsewhere 
than  in  historical  narrative,  e.g.  Politics  5.1302b,  33- 1303a,  10: 

For  just  as  a  body  is  compounded  of  parts,  and  there  is  need  for 
these  to  grow  in  ratio  to  each  other  so  that  due  proportion  may 
obtain  (and  if  not,  the  body  dies,  whenever  the  foot  grows  to  four 
cubits  but  the  rest  of  the  body  remains  only  two  spans  long,  or  on 
occasion  the  body  might  change  [metabaloi^  into  the  form  of  another 
creature,  should  it  not  grow  proportionately  in  point  of  quantity  as 
well  as  of  quality),  so  also  the  city  is  compounded  of  parts,  one  of 
which  very  often  grows  unnoticed,  for  instance,  the  mass  of  poor 
citizenry  in  democracy  and  polities.  And  on  occasion  this  befalls 
because  of  accidents  [symbainei  .  .  .  dia  tychas],  as  for  example  at 
Tarentum,  ...  at  Argos,  .  .  .  and  at  Athens,  when  they  were  suffering 
reverses  in  infantry  battles,  the  upper  class  was  reduced  in  number 
because,  at  the  time  of  the  [first]  Peloponnesian  War,  military  forces 
were  drawn  from  the  muster-roll. 

Not  only  does  Aristotle  here  also,  as  in  Ath.  Pol.  26.1,  attribute 
explicitly  to  chance  both  the  losses  among  Athenian  notables  and 
a  consequent  alteration  in  the  Athenian  constitution;^^  but  the 
argument  itself  that  he  is  illustrating  with  the  example  of  Athens 
goes  far  toward  clarifying  his  reasons  for  invoking  chance  doubly 
with  the  words  symbainei  .  .  .  dia  tychas.  The  assumptions  behind 
the  argument  are  the  familiar  ones  of  Aristotle's  teleology.  Due 
proportion  is  the  natural  thing,  whether  specifically  in  politics  or 
generally  in  nature.  There  are  examples  in  history  of  acci- 
dental departure  from  political  proportion,  just  as  there  may  be 
monsters  or  mutants  occurring  in  nature.  That  they  occur  shows 
frustration  of  natural  impulses  and  deviation  from  natural  forms 
on  this  or  that  occasion  (by  accident) ;  but  the  natural  ends  and 
forms  subsist,  comprising  whatever  is  the  case  either  always  or 
generally.  Doctrine  explicitly  takes  note  of  chance  {Phys.  2.4-6; 
Metaph.  6.2,  11.8).  An  accident,  symbebekos,  is  whatever  occurs 
neither  always  nor  generally.    An  accident  may  impinge  on 

^*  The  expression  symbainei  .  .  .  dia  tychas  in  1303a,  3  is  not  pleonastic.  It  means 
that  the  efficient  causes  which  in  these  instances  make  metabolai  befall  {symbainei)  are 
themselves  accidents  {tychas),  i.e.  accidents  entrain  accidents.  Hence,  that  "altera- 
tion of  constitution "  is  an  accident  is  assured  by  symbainei;  that  its  cause  (viz.  losses 
among  the  upper  class)  is  also  accidental  is  assured  by  dia  tychas. 

1^  The  polis  exists  by  nature,  physei  {Pol.  1.1252b.  30) ;  hence  it  is  specifically  open 
to  analysis  on  principles  and  by  procedures  used  when  analyzing  nature  generally. 
The  analogy  of  city  and  animal  organism  is  also  found  in  Pol.  4.1290b,  25  ff . ;  De  motu 
anim.  703a,  28  ff.,  with  which  cf.  Pol.  4.1291a,  24  ff. 
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nature  and  may  even  deflect  a  creature  from  fulfilment  of  natural 
ends.  The  cause  of  an  accident  is  random,  tychon,  and  anything 
random  is  indefinite  or  indefinable,  aoriston.  Hence  there  can  be 
no  speculation  {theoria)  about  things  that  happen  by  chance,  nor 
can  there  be  scientific  knowledge  (episteme)  concerning  them.^^ 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  political  philosophy  can  profitably  sift 
historical  facts  {PoL  4.1288b,  37  ff.)  and  group  accidental  occur- 
rences for  practical  purposes  {Pol.  5 passim'^'').  External  causes  of 
revolution  or  change  can  be  distinguished  from  internal  causes, 
and  against  the  latter  precautions  may  be  taken.  ^® 

Some  such  assumptions  underlie  Aristotle's  argument  in  Pol.  5 
about  loss  of  proportion  in  the  Athenian  constitution  during  the 
first  Peloponnesian  War.  The  argument  runs  thus :  losses  among 
the  upper  class  were  unduly  heavy;  this  was  accident,  and  it 
entrained  a  further  accident  that  directly  befell  the  state  (it 
converged  on  public  life  at  Athens) ;  this  further  accident  was 
disruption  of  natural  proportion  in  the  state ;  political  fulfilment 
could  not  be  served  by  such  disruptions ;  a  metabole  in  the  constitu- 
tion took  place.  So,  also,  the  same  argument  in  a  fuller  form  at 
Ath.  Pol.  26.1 :  the  fact  that  "of  those  who  went  out  two  or  three 
thousand  perished  on  each  occasion"  was  an  accident,  though  it 
is  an  accidental  upshot  well  explained — to  our  minds — by  the 
fact  that  their  generals  were  inexperienced.  A  further  accident 
according  to  Ath.  Pol.  (though  not  Pol.  5)  compounded  the 
misfortune  of  lost  proportion,  namely,  the  accidental  absence  of  a 
strong  leader  among  the  upper  class,  an  undue  circumstance  that 
could  not  be  construed  as  serving  political  fulfilment.  Finally, 
on  the  principle  that  chance  does  not  work  for  fulfilment  of  due 
purpose,  it  was  attributable  to  chance  that  demagogues,  taking  the 
opportunity  oflfered  by  absence  of  a  vigorous  leader  of  the  upper 
class,  caused  a  process  of  slackening  in  the  constitution.  This  was 
accidental  in  the  sense  that  natural  political  ends  were  not  served. 
A  metabole  in  the  constitution  was  in  the  making;  it  was  being- 
relaxed. 

i«  Cf.  APo.  2.95a.  8-9;  Metaph.  5.1025a.  24-25;  6.1026b,  3-4  and  31-33;  1027a, 
19-20. 

1^  Accidental  happenings  are  especially  germane  to  Pol.  5,  on  change  and  revolu- 
tion, where  symbainein  occurs  with  particular  frequency — and  with  good  reason.  No 
constitution  essentially  {kata  physin)  includes  the  re\'olution  or  alteration  that  destroys 
it. 

^8  Pol.  5.1307b,  19-25;  cf.  4.1288b,  23-24;  5.1307a,  5  -12;  5.1312b,  37. 
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In  effect,  symhainein  in  Ath.  Pol.  26.1  is  a  philosopher's  term.  It 
is  (so  to  speak)  causally  "absolute."  When  used  absolutely, 
symhainein  requires  one  only  of  two  converging  causal  series  to  be 
named,  viz.  the  mechanical  series  that  is  found  to  be  converging 
on  a  teleological  series.  As  for  this  latter,  it  must  be  assumed  or 
taken  for  granted  in  a  given  Aristotelian  context. 

Criteria,  then,  for  identifying  an  accident  are  often  teleological, 
not  only  in  the  Politics  and  frequently  elsewhere  in  the  corpus  of 
Aristotelian  writings,  but  in  the  Ath.  Pol.  as  well.  Symhainein  and 
sympiptein  are  not  restricted  by  Aristotle  to  cases  where  one  line  of 
mechanically  motivated  events  crosses  another  such  line  (though 
these  too  were  for  Aristotle  accidents  ^^).  The  words  are  used 
also  when  such  a  line  of  mechanical  causation  crosses  or  impinges 
on  a  line  of  teleologically  motivated  actions.  The  upshot  of  such 
impingement  is  an  accident,  whether  or  not  an  ordinary  historian 
(concerned  usually  to  observe  mechanical  series  of  causes)  would 
think  it  so.  To  identify  an  accident  in  this  sense  one  must  first 
know  all  the  varieties  of  political  action  that  are  due  or  proper  for 
fulfilling  a  given  form  of  constitution  at  a  given  time,  since  only  if 
these  are  known  can  an  event,  any  event,  be  specified  as  acci- 
dental. Political  philosophy,  not  history,  controls  the  aggregate 
of  duly  end-fulfilling  activities,  for  these  activities  comprise  the 
objects  of  political  theoria. 

This  is  unique  equipment  for  a  historian  to  have  available 
(neither  Thucydides  nor  Herodotus  had  anything  comparable). 
Did  Aristotle  proceed  to  use  it  in  the  Ath.  Pol.  elsewhere  than  in 
§26.1? 

Accidents  in  the  following  passages  are  candidates  for  considera- 
tion: 16.7,  19.1,  22.1,  23.2,  24.3,  (26.1,)  27.1,  34.1,  34.2,  41.2. 
In  all  these  cases  chance  events  appear  to  be  crossing  or  interrupt- 
ing not  other  readily  specifiable  series  of  actions  but  (simply) 
general  political  activity  at  Athens — in  Aristotle's  terms,  the  form 
of  constitution  established  at  the  given  time.  These  cases  may 
profitably  be  quoted  in  confrontation  with  a  list  drawn  up  by 
Aristotle  for  inclusion  in  the  Ath.  Pol.,  namely,  with  (a  part  of) 
the  summary  tabulation  of  metaholai  in  political  structure  at 
Athens  (§41.2): 

1*  Thus  symbainein  in  Ath.  Pol.  23.2  and  37.1,  cited  in  note  10  above;  in  6.2,  21.3, 
cited  in  note  1 1  above;  and  in  16.4  (and  sympiptein  in  21.3  fin.),  cited  in  note  12  above. 
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THE  LIST  OF  METABOLAI 

Fourth :  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus 
(and  his  sons). 


Fifth:  the  constitution  of  Cleis- 
thenes. 


Sixth :  the  domination  by  the  Areo- 
pagites. 


Seventh:  the  constitution  "which 
Aristides  adumbrated  ... 


.  .  .  and  Ephialtes  fulfilled  by 
putting  down  the  council  of  the 
Areopagus;  during  which  period 
it  happened  that  the  city  on  ac- 
count of  its  demagogues  made  its 
worst  mistakes." 


THE  NARRATIVE  HISTORY 


16.7:  "later,  upon  (Pisistratus') 
sons'  accession,  it  happened  that 
the  tyranny  became  harsher  by 
far." 

19.1:  after  the  attempt  on  the 
Pisistratids  by  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton  "it  began  to  happen 
that  the  tyranny  was  harsher  by 
far." 

22.1:  "for  it  had  happened  that 
the  tyranny  obscured  the  laws  of 
Solon  by  disuse  and  that  Cleis- 
thenes  enacted  new  laws  aiming 
at  popular  support." 

23.2:  "it  befell  them  (sc.  the 
Athenians)  about  this  time  to  be 
at  once  well-trained  for  war  and 
to  be  in  good  repute  among  the 
Greeks  and  to  hold  the  leadership 
by  sea." 


24.3:  "for  it  began  to  happen  that 
more  than  20,000  citizens  were 
being  supported  out  of  tribute- 
monies  and  revenues." 

26.1a:  "for  it  began  to  happen 
that  the  constitution  became  even 
more  slack  because  of  those  who 
vigorously  played  the  dema- 
gogue." 

26.1^:  "it  happened  that  the 
more  seemly  citizens  had  no 
leader." 

26 Ac:  "it  kept  happening  that 
two  or  three  thousand  (of  the 
more  seemly  citizens)  would 
perish"  on  each  expedition. 
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27.1^7:  with  the  emergence  of 
Pericles  as  demagogue  "it  hap- 
pened that  the  constitution  be- 
came even  more  democratic." 

27.1^:  as  a  consequence  of  gaining 
the  sea-empire  "it  happened  that 
the  masses,  now  with  increased 
confidence,  began  to  take  the 
whole  constitution  into  their 
hands." 

Eighth:  the  establishment  ol' tlie 
Four  Hundred. 

Ninth:  the  restored  democracy. 

34. 1  :  after  the  battle  at  Arginusae 
"it  happened  that  all  the  vic- 
torious generals  were  condemned 
on  a  single  vote  .  .  .  when  the 
demos  had  been  thoroughly  de- 
ceived by  agitators." 

Tenth:  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty.    34.2:   as  a  ■  consequence  of  the 

battle  at  Aegospotami  "it  hap- 
pened that  Lysander,  now  master 
of  the  city,  established  the  Thirty 
in  power." 

Eleventh:  the  (second)  restored 
democracy,  beginning  with  the 
return  from  Phyle  and  the  Piraeus, 
from  which  time  the  constitution 
"has  continued  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  present  time,  constantly 
placing  additional  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses." 

In  detail,  now.  Accidents  signalled  by  symbainein  in  Aristotle's 
narrative  correspond  in  four  cases  here  to  tabulated  changes  of 
constitution  (fifth  change  ~  22.1,  sixth  change  ~  23.2,  seventh 
change  26.1<2,  tenth  change  34.2).  In  four  cases  accidents 
altered  the  tenor  of  public  life  but  not  so  forcibly  that  outright 
change  of  constitution  resulted  (16.7;  19.1;  27.1a,  of  which  27. 1^ 
is  a  partial  specification).  In  three  cases  (19.1;  24.3;  26. la) 
there  occurs  the  imperfect  of  symbainein,  indicating  not  sole 
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accidental  events  but  rather  the  initiation  of  accidental  processes. 
Of  these  processes,  that  in  19.1  entrained  actions  (described  in 
Ath.  Pol.  19.2-6)  resulting  in  a  metabole,  viz.  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias.  The  process  specified  in  24.3  begins  during  a  period 
of  constitutional  evolvement;  there  was  here  no  sharp  change. 
The  accidental  process  mentioned  in  26.1a  got  under  way  with 
Ephialtes'  legislation  against  the  Areopagites  and  (we  may  take 
it)  continued  coterminously  with  radical  democracy  at  Athens,  ^"^ 
viz.  while  there  were  in  effect  the  constitutions  resulting  from  the 
seventh,  ninth  and  eleventh  metabolai.^^  This  last  process,  that  of 
26Aa  (proximate  cause:  demagogues)  may  be  taken  to  include  as 
component  events  the  accidents  of  27.1«  (cause:  the  demagogue 
Pericles)  and  of  34. 1  (cause:  agitators,  subintellege  "demagogues"). 
And  finally,  the  process  oi  Ath.  Pol.  26.1a  is  summarized  within 

The  text :  ovv€^aLv€v  . .  .  ttX^Iovs  t)  Siafivpiovs  ccvSpas  rpicpeaQai.  Peculiarly  unamen- 
able :  "  it  was  accidentally  coming  to  pass  (beginning  to  come  to  pass  ?  an  accidental  pro- 
cess was  afoot  ?  an  accidental  process  got  started  ?)  that  .  .  .  more  than  20,000  were 
being  supported."  Such  a  number  could  be  said  to  receive  support  regularly,  or  even 
to  begin  to  get  support:  dismyrioi  etrephonto.  But  in  what  sense  was  it  in  the  course  of 
happening,  or  did  it  begin  to  happen,  that  they  were  (all  of  them  at  once)  being 
supported?  The  imperfect  of  symbainein  with  present  infinitive  occurs  in  a  similarly 
odd  passage  in  Thuc.  5.14.4,  concerning  the  Spartan-Argive  thirty-year  treaty  (winter 
422/1) :  ^vvefiaive  .  .  .  tcc?  .  .  .  a-rrovhas  eV  e'^dSoj  elvai,  but  cf.  5.28.2  (summer  or  autumn 
421) :  eV  'e^dSoj  ...  at  oTrovBal  fjoav.  The  treaty  could  not  have  been  "at  expiration" 
both  in  the  winter  of  422/1  and  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  421.  (Gomme  ad 
4.14.4  is  undecided  whether  the  treaty  was  settled  in  451  or  450;  ATL  3.304  assigns 
it  to  451.)  If  Thuc.  5.14.4  can  mean  "it  was  a  coincident  circumstance  faced  by  the 
Spartans  that  their  treaty  with  Argos  would  expire,"  hence — reading  elvat  as  subject 
to  the  verb  (cf.  Goodwin,  AfT§745) — "  (future)  expiration  of  the  treaty  was  becoming 
a  coincident  factor,"  then  Ath.  Pol.  24.3  may  mean  "  the  process  was  getting  under  way 
that  would  mean  support  for  more  than  20,000,"  or,  "support  for  (what  was  to  end  up 
as)  more  than  20,000  was  getting  under  way."  A  host  of  historical  objections  to  Ath. 
Pol.  24.3  would  be  thereby  mitigated  though  not  totally  set  aside  (cf.,  e.g.,  Wilamo- 
witz,  Ar.  u.  Ath.  1.159;  Busolt,  GrG  3.1.  29). 

2^  The  seventh  change  brought  forth  "the  constitution  which  Aristides  adum- 
brated and  Ephialtes  fulfilled."  The  period  of  evolvement  is  conceived  to  lie  between 
478/7,  the  first  assessment  of  the  Delian  League  {Ath.  Pol.  23.5,  cf.  24.1)  and  462/1, 
Ephialtes'  legislation  against  the  Areopagites  (§  25.2). 

The  process  in  question  was  the  slackening  of  the  constitution;  its  cause,  the 
demagogues.  For  demagogues  as  virtually  a  defining  feature  of  radical  democracv, 
cf.  Po/.  4.1292a,  15  ff. 

The  government  initiated  by  the  ninth  metabole  merely  resumed  the  radical 
democracy  which  the  Four  Hundred  cut  short.  This  is  shown  by  the  wording  of 
Aristotle's  entry  in  the  list :  eWriy  Se  BrjuoKparla  ttocXlv.  (There  is  no  provision  in  Ath.  Pol. 
41.2  for  a  discrete  constitution  of  Five  Thousand  as  in  §  33.)  So  also  radical  demo- 
cracy was  merely  resumed  after  the  Thirty  and  the  Ten  were  put  down.  Cf.  Ath.  Pol. 
41.2  sub  Jin.:  the  constitution  has  continued  "constantly  placing  additional  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  masses,  for  the  demos  has  made  itself  competent  in  all  matters,"  etc. 
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§41.2  thus:  during  the  period  after  Ephialtes'  legislation  "it 
happened  that  the  city  on  account  of  its  demagogues  made  its 
worst  mistakes  for  the  sake  of  ( ?)  the  empire  at  sea." 

Here,  then,  symbainonta  and  symbebekota  complement  metabolai. 
Four  instances  of  correspondence  between  metabole  and  accident 
are  not  unexpected;  outright  change  in  constitutional  form  is  the 
result  kat'  exochen  of  accidents.  But  the  instances  where  there  is 
not  correspondence  are  of  signal  interest.  These  illustrate  how 
Aristotle  could,  by  pointed  use  of  symbainein,  bring  under  notice 
lesser  accidents  than  those  resulting  in  clearcut  metabolai.  In 
addition  they  show  that  he  was  constantly  attentive  to  clearcut 
constitutional  forms  which  he  had  distinguished  and  found 
illustrated  within  Athenian  history.  In  consequence  he  could 
identify  chance  impingements  on  those  forms.  In  short,  his 
theoretical  equipment  was  at  every  morhent  operative;  it  was  not 
manifested  only  in  the  parcelling  out  of  Athenian  history  into 
eleven  portions,  marked  by  metabolai,  a  parcelling  out  that  might 
have  been  done  when  once  the  historical  portion  of  the  treatise 
had  been  shaped.  On  this  showing,  theory  pervades  and  controls 
the  historical  chapters  of  the  Ath.  Pol. 


V.  Conclusion 

Aristotle  conceived  Athenian  history  amenable  to  partition  into 
fairly  rigid  epochs.  This  has  always  been  recognized  from  the 
fact  of  Ath.  Pol.  41.2,  which  lists  eleven  specific  metabolai.  But 
that  the  epochs  should  be  referred  for  explanation  to  teleological 
doctrines  in  the  Politics  (as  here  argued  from  the  specific  case  of 
Aristotle's  use  of  symbainein)  awaits  its  full  appreciation.  If  the 
present  argument  concerning  symbainein  holds  good,  then  the 
Athenaion  politeia  must  be  read  in  closest  connection  with  the 
Politics.  The  reasoning  that  entails  this  conclusion  runs  thus : 
in  Aristotle's  way  of  conceiving  the  case,  a  doctrine  about  acci- 
dental change  must  presuppose  other  doctrines  enumerating 
changes  or  events  that  are  not  accidents  (developments  or  fulfil- 
ments of  due  ends) .  Only  knowing  the  norms  confers  the  ability 
to  recognize  anomalies.  Specifically,  only  knowing  constitutional 
forms  and  political  ends  confers  the  ability  to  recognize  cases 
where  natural  ends  are  thwarted  or  constitutional  forms  are 
altered.    Politics  5  is  devoted  to  the  varieties  of  change  that  may 
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affect  constitutional  forms;  it  presupposes  Politics  4,  which  is 
especially  rich  in  its  treatment  of  constitutional  forms.  To  the 
degree  that  the  Athenaion  politeia  is  obligated  to  Politics  5,  then  to 
that  degree  is  it  also  obligated  to  doctrines  which  are  presupposed 
for  the  purposes  of  Politics  5.  The  upshot  is  that  the  Athenaion 
politeia  does  not  just  collect  for  us  materials  concerning  Athenian 
constitutional  development ;  it  is  written  in  conformity  with  theory 
that  is  available  to  us  in  the  Politics. 
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I.  Previous  Studies 

Editors  and  the  Number  in  the  MSS."^  In  a  notable  parenthesis/ 
Thucydides  says  that  the  hoplitai  of  the  deme  Acharnae  were  3,000 
in  number  (2.20.4).  Every  living  scholar,  I  suppose,  who  has  any 
right  to  an  opinion,  believes  3,000  is  much  too  large  a  figure. 

*  The  greatest  debt  of  anyone  today  who  works  on  Thucydides  is  to  the  late  A.  W. 
Gomme,  and  the  greatest  deprivation  is  not  to  be  able  to  talk  again  with  him. 

The  typescript  was  read  beneficially  by  A.  Andrewes,  M.  H.  Chambers,  K.  J. 
Dover,  and  G.  L.  Huxley.  For  consultation  about  bouleutic  quotas,  I  am  grateful 
also  to  H.  J.  Carroll,  Jr.,  and  D.  F.  Ogden;  for  other  kind  help  to  \V.  M.  Calder,  iii; 
and  not  least  to  my  wife. 

In  an  unpublished  senior  distinction  thesis  written  here  in  1957,  Whitefoord  R.  Cole 
made  a  notable  beginning  of  the  studies  to  which  the  present  article  leads. 

^  The  term  "parenthesis,"  like  the  symbols  for  it,  is  convenient  and  is  used  in  the 
present  article;  but  of  course  Thucydides.  though  he  wrote  parenthetical  clauses, 
could  only  punctuate  with  stops,  i.e.  one  [:]  before  and  one  [:]  after. 
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Thucydides  himself  says  Athens  had  in  all  close  to  30,000  hoplitai.'^ 
Acharnae  was  one  deme  out  of  140.  Though  large,  Acharnae 
was  hardly  half  of  its  tribe,  and  the  quota  for  the  whole  tribe  would 
be  ca.  3,000.  The  actual  data  on  the  size  of  the  deme  will  be 
looked  into  presently.  First  it  will  be  convenient  to  see  how 
scholars  have  dealt  with  the  text. 

The  words  are  [rpLO')(LXioL  yap  oTrXtrai  eyivovro).  They  are 
present  in  all  the  MSS.  without  any  variation  whatever. 

Some  editors  have  simply  let  the  text  stand  as  it  is,  unmarked: 
C.  Hude  (Teubner),  H.  Stuart  Jones-J.  E.  Powell  (Oxford); 
C.  Forster  Smith  (Loeb)  followed  their  lead.  Acceptance  of  the 
text  need  not  mean  acceptance  of  the  fact,  but  in  the  past  a  few 
scholars  did  accept  the  figure  as  a  fact.  Writing,  at  first  hurriedly, 
in  1892,  presumably  without  chancing  upon  an  adverse  opinion, 
J.  E.  Sandys,  Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol^  (1912)  104,  continued  to  ac- 
cept, or  rather  still  found  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  figure  3,000 
for  Acharnae,  which  he  printed  without  a  qualm;  he  actually 
proceeded  to  argue,  on  the  basis  partly  of  this  figure,  about  the 
total  number  of  Athenian  hoplitai. 

The  common  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  is  that  many  numbers  in 
Thucydides  come  to  us  in  corrupt  form.^    The  editor  cannot 

2  For  numbers  of  Athenian  hoplitai,  I  have  given  figures  throughout  uncritically, 
taking  them  from  Thucydides  or  from  Gomme.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  to  give 
Thucydides  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  and  to  let  the  reader  see  things  as  he  saw  them, 
his  own  figures,  which  are  maxima,  are  the  fairest  to  give.  Just  how  much  they 
ought  to  be  reduced,  if  at  all,  is  disputed.  Some  recent  varied  studies  of  Greek 
population  are  cited  here  as  introductory:  A(rnold)  H.  M.  Jones,  Athenian  Democracy 
(Oxford  1957)  161-80;  A.  W.  Gomme,  "The  Population  of  Athens  Again,"  JHS 
79  (1959)  61-68;  P.  Salmon,  "La  Population  de  la  Grece  antique,"  .Sm//.  Bude 
18,  No.  4  (1959)  448-76;  V.  G.  Valaoras,  "A  Reconstruction  of  the  Demographic 
Histoiy  of  Modern  Greece,"  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly  38  (1960)  115-39. 

It  did  not  suit  Thucydides'  context  to  be  exact  or  to  provide  details.  One  detail 
is  the  (non-archer)  hippeis,  1,000  in  all,  ca.  100  from  each  tribe.  They  are  of  course 
understood  to  be  included.  Metic  hoplitai  also  must  surely  have  been  included;  that 
will  be  clear  from  the  final  section  of  the  present  article.  They  were  in  all  ca.  5,500 
in  431  B.C.  (Gomme,  Population,  5,  25-27;  the  figure  is  somewhat  conjectural). 

^  It  may  be  still  too  soon  for  an  inclusive  study,  but  several  of  the  numbers — mostly 
smaller  numbers  and  not  the  3,000 — have  been  examined  critically  in:  (1)  B.  Hem- 
merdinger,  "Les  chiffres  dans  I'archetype  de  Thucydide,"  Studi  italiani  di  filol.  class. 
25  (1951)  89-93.  This  has  value  apart  from  his  hypothesis  of  conversions  from  one 
kind  of  numerals  to  another,  which,  in  the  form  Hemmerdinger  advances,  is  dubious. 
(2)  D.  M.  Lewis,  Towards  a  Historian  s  Text  of  Thucydides  (Diss.  Princeton,  1952,  un- 
published); also  unpublished  articles.  Many  numbers  are  considered.  (3)  M.  H. 
Chambers,  Jr.,  Studies  in  the  Veracity  of  Thucydides  (Diss.  Harvard,  1954,  unpublished) 
69-85  (seven  dubious  numbers). 
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always  give  the  correct  form,  but  he  can  warn  against  uncritical 
adoption  of  the  MSS.  reading.  Thus  in  the  most  recent  edition, 
that  of  O.  Luschnat  (1960),  the  word  for  "three  thousand"  is 
obelized,  and  the  apparatus  says  numerus  nimius.  The  editor  did 
not  venture  an  explanation  of  how  the  error  could  have  arisen. 
E.  C.  Marchant's  suggestion  was  to  reject  the  entire  four-word 
parenthesis  as  spurious.  He  may  have  considered  it,  for  instance, 
as  a  scholion  which  interpolated  itself  into  the  text.  This  is  a 
clear-cut  solution.  It  would  be  a  stronger  solution  if  a  series  of 
comparable  interpolations  in  the  text  could  be  proved;  still  an 
erring  scholiast  might  be  easier  to  imagine  than  an  erring  Thucy- 
dides. 

Thus  far  we  have  noted  rejections  of  the  unanimous,  unvarying 
reading  of  the  MSS.  without  explanation  of  how  the  error  came 
about.  An  explanation  would  be  welcome,  i.e.  a  plausible 
process  of  corruption,  showing  how  much  smaller  numerals, 
presumably  acrophonic,  written  by  Thucydides,  were  misread  by  a 
copyist  to  give  the  (alphabetic)  numeral  eventually  written 
trischilioi. 

The  most  extreme  reduction  is  that  of  the  first  critic  of  the 
figure  3,000,  H.  Muller-Striibing,  who  conjectured  {Aristophanes 
[1873]  at  page  649  in  a  long  excursus,  639-59)  that  the  alphabetic 
numeral  in  some  early  papyrus  had  been  altered  by  a  copyist  to 
(3,000)  from  T'  (300)  written  by  Thucydides.  As  J.  Classen 
(ad  loc.)  first  saw,  however,  the  number  300  is  both  smaller 
than  the  probable  fact,  and  insipid. 

The  same  judgment  applies  to  the  next  largest  conjecture. 
A.  Milchhofer  in  RE  1(1893),  s.v.  "Acharnai,"  reports  a  con- 
jecture of  J.  M.  Stahl  that  Thucydides  wrote  P  (500),  which 
became  corrupted  into  T,  which  in  turn  was  understood  as  ^y. 

To  obtain  a  better  number,  and  also  to  illustrate  how  easy  the 
creation  of  such  hypotheses  is,  I  offer  one  of  my  own.  Thucydides 
wrote  1,000,  using  the  acrophonic  numeral  X.  When  this  was 
translated  into  the  alphabetic  system,  the  scribe  read  in  his  copy 
some  cursive  shape  of  chi  enough  like  the  then  current  shape  of 
gamma  to  suggest  gamma,  and  he  wrote  gamma,  thinking  the 
numeral  was  already  translated  into  the  alphabetic  system,  thus 
making  x  (1,000)  into  y  (3,000),  which  in  due  course  was  written 
trischilioi. 

Finally,  trying  to  approximate  the  truth,  A.  W.  Gomme  noted 
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that  if  Thucydides  wrote  XHH  (1,200),  it  conceivably  could  have 
been  altered  into  XXX.  Understandably,  Gomme  put  this 
conjecture  forward  without  any  assurance.  His  figure  itself, 
1,200,  is  close,  I  think,  to  the  reality  {infra),  and  if  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  then  no  better  guess  about  the  process  of  corrup- 
tion can  be  made  than  Gomme's. 

This  completes  the  account  of  textual  treatments  of  trischilioi. 
In  slightly  varying  degrees,  it  is  all  arbitrary.  Gomme  admitted 
that  he  could  not  understand  how  the  perversion  of  Thucydides' 
figure,  whatever  exactly  it  was,  into  3,000  came  about. 

If  however  trischilioi  is  desperate — i.e.  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of — 
there  may  be  hope  in  some  other  alteration. 

Emendation  to  Read  ''Citizens^  To  attempt  to  extract  from  one 
word  in  a  parenthetical  clause  a  meaning  which  will  make  a 
decisive  difference  would  be  hazardous,  rpioxi^ioi  yap  oTrXlraL 
iy€vovro  say  the  MSS.  In  place  of  a  military  term,  "mustered" 
or  the  like,  or  a  term  which  recognized  that  hoplitai  existed  for  the 
state,  e.g.  "furnished,"  Thucydides  used  an  unspecific  word 
which  meant  little,  or  no,  more  than  "were,"  or  at  most 
"amounted  to."  Egenonto  would  be  equally  appropriate  for  a 
clause  about  slaves,  thetes,  citizens,  or  the  whole  population; 
Thucydides  used  it  in  statements  about  numbers  (refs.  Classen- 
Steup  ad  loc).  Inevitably,  hoplitai  has  been  emended  to  politai 
(F.  Polle,  Neue  Jahrbucher  135  [1887]  109-1 1 ;  an  intelligent  article, 
however).  This  emendation  has  won  high  approval.  J.  Classen- 
J.  Steup  reject  Miiller-Striibing  only  to  favor  (though  without 
actually  adopting)  Polle. 

politai  meant  all  persons  of  citizen  status — men,  women,  and 
children,  excluding  only  metics  and  slaves — then  Thucydides 
might  seem  to  be  saved;  for  Acharnae  surely  had  at  least  3,000 
such  persons.  But  ( 1 )  figures  for  the  total  citizen  population  of  a 
deme  (i.e.  men,  women,  and  children)  were  probably  never  com- 
piled, probably  not  even  in  the  one  regular  census  ever  taken  in 
Athens,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum's  in  317/6  B.C.;  (2)  Thucydides, 
like  nearly  all  Greek  writers  at  nearly  all  times,  gives  only  adult 
males  (the  exceptions  are  mostly  figures  for  the  mass  destruction  of 
human  life) ;  and  (3)  the  figure  3,000  for  all  persons  of  citizen 
status  would  mean  that  Acharnae  included  ca.  2.5%  of  all 
Athenians,  whereas  its  bouleutic  quota  indicates  that  it  included 
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ca.  4.4%  of  all  Athenians,  or  ca.  (4.4%  of  130,000  [Gomme's 
figure]  =  )  5,720.  Thus  Polle's  emendation  would  put  into 
Thucydides'  text  a  dull  under-statement.  Other  demes  of 
Attica  doubtless  contained  3,000,  so  that  the  figure  3,000  would 
not  bear  out  the  statement  that  Acharnae  was  the  largest. 

Hence  if  emendation  must  be  resorted  to,  then  politai  would 
have  to  mean  adult  males  only,  i.e.  hoplitai  and  thetes.  This  is 
a  very  different  matter,  but  still  no  solution,  since  with  thetes 
included  but  metics  excluded,  3,000  is  still  much  too  large,  as  will 
be  clear  infra.  So  Polle's  emendation,  on  either  meaning,  is  to  be 
rejected.* 

Gomme's  Commentary.  In  recent  decades'"*  A.  W.  Gomme  ad  loc. 
is  the  only  scholar  who  has  attempted  accurately  to  establish  facts 
about  the  population  of  Acharnae,  so  as  to  view  the  present  pas- 
sage in  the  light  of  exact  truth.  His  remarks  are  brief  enough  to 
be  summarized  without  injustice  [a  few  comments  of  my  own 
being  added  in  square  brackets]. 

Vol.  2,  pages  72-74:  (1)  Acharnae  had  22  houleutai  in  the  fourth 
century.  (2)  Melite  approached  it  with  17  or  18;  no  other  had 
more  than  12.  On  this  evidence  Acharnae  was,  as  Thucydides 
says  (2.19.2),  the  largest  deme.  [About  the  exact  representation 
of  Melite  we  are  still  uncertain.  Probably  it  was  not  over  12. 
Other  figures  infra.]  (3)  The  whole  Athenian  citizen  hoplite 
force  was  only  ca.  24,000,  even  when  all  are  included,  both  active 
army  and  reserves.  (4)  Each  tribe  should  have  had  2,400 
hoplitai,  and  of  the  2,400  from  Oeneis,  Acharnae  should  have  had, 
to  judge  by  its  bouleutic  quota,  ff,  which  is  slightly  under 
1,100.  (5)  The  active  army  totalled  13,000  men,  of  whom  only 
ca.  850  should  have  been,  on  the  same  reasoning,  Acharneis. 
The  present  phrase  would  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  the  active 
army  only.  [This  last  sentence  seems  to  me  wrong,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  to  insist  on  it  would  be  ruinous.]  (6)  Suppose 
Acharnae  was  rich  and  had  a  larger  proportion  of  hoplitai  than 

*  References  to  older  studies:  K.J.  Beloch,  Bevoelkermg,  page  106,  note  3.  Beloch 
reports  that  earlier  he  had  been  tempted  to  think  the  3,000  was  meant  to  refer  to  the 
whole  hoplite  contribution  of  Oeneis,  but  that  the  clarity  of  Thucydides'  wording 
finally  dissuaded  him. 

^Beloch  in  1886  (Bevoelkeriing,  pages  104-6)  gave  Acharnae  1,540  citizens 
of  his  total  of  35,000  in  ca.  431),  and  would  allow  a  total  of  only  16,000 
hoplitai  for  all  Athens.  Beloch  was  not  sure  which  should  be  blamed,  Thucydides  or  a 
copyist;  but  that  point  seems  not  to  have  interested  him. 
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most  of  the  demes;  still,  the  total  cannot  be  stretched  to  over 
1,200. 

Gomme  concludes  Thucydides  must  have  written  a  figure  of 
that  order.  "The  MS.  error  is  inexplicable"  (page  74);  the 
conjecture  given  supra  follows,  without  conviction.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  what  we  have  in  the  text  is  an  error;  it  may  well 
be  an  exaggeration  of  at  least  250%. 

Facts  are  now  known  which  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  strengthen 
most  of  what  Gomme  says.  Moreover  the  procedure  for  estimat- 
ing the  size  of  a  deme  has  some  interest  of  its  own. 

II.  The  Size  of  Agharnae 

Representation  in  the  Boule.  In  the  Cleisthenian  arrangement, 
the  deme  Acharnae  all  by  itself  made  up  a  trittys.  (The  trittys 
was  called,  apparently,  Pedieis,  as  H.  T.  Wade-Gery  has  seen: 
B.  D.  Meritt,  Hesperia  9  [1940]  3  and  refs.;  Gomme,  Com.  2, 
page  73.)  Among  all  the  140  demes,  only  two  others  certainly 
had  this  privilege,  and  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  Aeantis,  which 
was  apparently  the  smallest  of  all  ten,  and  which  had  also  the 
smallest  number  of  demes,  viz.  six:  Phalerum  (nine  bouleutai) 
and  Aphidna  (16  bouleutai  after  ?>01 1^)  were  each  a  trittys.  (Alo- 
pece  [ten  bouleutai^,  in  Antiochis,  may  have  been  a  trittys,  but  that 
is  uncertain;  still  more  uncertain  is  Cydathenaeum  [12  bouleutai^, 
in  Pandionis.)  Acharnae  was  conspicuous  in  the  Cleisthenian 
arrangement.  Doubtless  its  chora  also  was  a  conspicuously  large 
area. 

Beloch  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  most  direct  and  apparently 
the  most  firm  evidence  for  the  size  of  Acharneis  is  its  representa- 
tion in  the  (Cleisthenian)  boule  of  500.  Now  that  figures  (to 
quite  an  extent  unpublished)  are  available  for  bouleutic  repre- 
sentation in  the  fourth  and  also  in  the  third  centuries  B.C.,  we  can 
note  that  in  both  periods  quotas  remained  fixed:  there  are 
variations  of  one  only,  apparently  one-year  arrangements  usually 
between  small  demes.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  indication  of 
regular,  or  of  spasmodic,  re-assignments  of  quotas.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  Acharnae,  which  had  22  bouleutai 
in  360/59  b.g.  {IG  11^.1745),  had  22  also  in  431  b.c;  presumably 
22  was  the  quota  assigned,  on  the  basis  of  population,  by 
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Cleisthenes,  and  retained  unaltered  for  200  years,  viz.  508/7-308/7. 
In  the  third  century,  after  the  creation  of  two  new  tribes  and  a 
new  distribution  of  quotas,  a  new  period  of  rigidity  was  in- 
augurated, lasting  until  in  the  220's  B.C.  a  thirteenth  tribe  was 
created.  For  Acharnae  itself  we  have  only  the  one  complete 
(22-member)  list.  Soon  after  307/6,  a  partially-preserved  list 
gives  16  names;  there  may  have  been  22  in  the  original. 

Following  Beloch,  then,  we  reckon  that  22  bouleutai  means 
44%  of  the  50  bouleutai  from  the  whole  tribe  (Oeneis) ;  22  bouleutai 
out  of  the  500,  or  4.4%,  in  the  whole  boule.  No  other  deme  had 
nearly  so  many  bouleutai',  the  next  largest  known  quotas,  all 
ante-307/6,  are  Lamptreis  14  (adding  the  two  parts,  Upper  and 
Lower),  Paeanieis  12  (or  about  12,  ditto),  Gydathenaeeis  12  or  13, 
Cephaleis  12,  Aphidnae  16  (but  this  last  is  in  304/3  B.C.).  It  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  any  unknown  quota  exceeded  any  of 
these.  In  short,  Thucydides'  statement  that  Acharnae  was  the 
largest  of  the  demes  is  upheld  by  incontrovertible  evidence.^ 
Its  nearest  rival,  Lamptreis,  actually  two  demes  perhaps  topo- 
graphically distinct  from  each  other,  was  less  than  two-thirds  as 
large. 

The  question  might  be  raised  whether  in  508  B.C.,  or  in  431, 
the  Acharneis  were  not  proportionately  even  more  numerous 
than  their  bouleutic  representation  of  22  would  indicate.  The 
argument  would  be  that  no  deme  could  ever  be  given  a  clear 
majority,  scil.  26  or  more,  in  its  tribe,  no  matter  how  big  the  deme 
was.  (One  or  two  demes  had  as  many  as  26,  but  only  in  the 
Roman  period,  when  quotas  had  long  since  been  abandoned.) 
Acharnae  may  have  been  bigger  in  43 1  than  our  count  of  names 
scattered  up  and  down  the  centuries — fewest  from  the  fifth 
century  and  earlier — would  suggest;  but  for  what  it  is  worth 
[infra),  the  count  of  names  virtually  disproves  the  idea  that 
Acharnae  had  as  many  as  50%  of  the  whole  tribe. 

Acharnae  is  first  introduced  in  the  following  terms  (2.19.2) :  (the  Spartans  under 
Archidamus  in  431)  .  .  .  eto?  d<f>LKOVTO  is  'Axapvds,  x^P^^  [xeyiaTOV  tt]S  'A-mKrjs  rcbv 
hrifxcov  KaXov^eviuv,  kuI  Ka9€t,6ijL€voL  €S  avro  aTparo-nehov  re  eTTOLtjaavTo  ;^pdi'ov  re  voXvv 
ififxelvavTes  ereixov.  I  have  not  attempted  any  study  of  what  is  involv^ed  here. 
ABEFG'M  all  have  choron,  which  means  that  C,  one  of  "the  three  most  impor- 
tant MSS.  of  Thucydides"  (viz.  B,  C,  H:  B.  Hemmerdinger,  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  du 
texte  de  Thucydide,  [Paris  1955]  55)  has  the  alternative  chorion,  although  H  is  "  an  indirect 
copy  of  B"  (Hemmerdinger,  page  56).  R.  Shilleto  (ed.  1880)  defended  choron, 
Gomme  tended  to  favor  it,  Luschnat  has  it;  and  I  have  adopted  it  on  the  ground  that 
Thucydides  would  not  have  wanted,  of  all  things,  a  diminutive  here  (see  infra). 
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The  Number  of  Known  Acharneis.  In  1903,  when  Kirchner 
finished  Prosopographia  Attica^  he  tabulated  all  the  known  demes- 
men.  Gomme  {Population,  55  ff.)  made  some  revisions  of  the 
figures,  and  Gomme's  figures  will  be  used  here.  (Eventually 
extensive  additions  can  be  made,  but  it  would  be  labor  wasted  to 
attempt  them  now.)  We  find  that  Acharneis  are  known  to  the 
number  of  452.  No  other  deme  has  so  many:  the  next  are 
Lamptreis  (two  parts  together)  391,  Paeanieis  (also  two)  377, 
Cydathenaeeis  295,  Meliteis  257.  These  figures  include  all 
demesmen  known  to  Gomme  down  to  30  e.g.,  and  I  have  the 
impression  that  Acharneis  for  the  Hellenistic  period  are  not 
proportionately  as  abundant  as  some  of  the  others ;  prytany  and 
ephebic  lists  containing  the  deme  are  few.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Thucydides  is  again  confirmed. 

Out  of  a  total  of  12,279  known  demesmen  (Gomme,  50),  the 
452  Acharneis  are  just  under  3.7%.  This  is  surprisingly  close — 
only  0.7%  less — to  the  4.4%  which  the  quota  of  22  for  the  boule 
implies  for  508/7  B.C.  The  numbers  of  men  involved  are  large 
enough  to  have  meaning.  Out  of  the  1,125  demesmen  known  for 
Oeneis,  the  452  Acharneis  are  40.2%,  which  is  3.8%  under  the 
44%  representation,  but  still  close  enough  to  be  confirmatory. 
In  short,  Gomme's  count  of  names,  which  he  did  not  use  in  this 
connection,  powerfully  strengthens  the  value  of  the  bouleutic 
quota  as  an  index  of  size.  It  is  even  more  notable  that  the  count 
of  names  does  not  suggest  that  the  Acharneis  had  come  to  exceed 
the  figure  on  the  basis  of  which  Cleisthenes  fixed  the  quota. 
Along  with  the  quota,  the  count  of  names  firmly  opposes  any 
notion  that  the  Acharneis  had  more  citizens  than  the  bouleutic 
quota  indicates. 

Other  Data  on  Acharnae.  Epheboi  of  ca.  330  B.C.  are  known  in  a  list 
which  is  almost  complete  (W.  K.  Pritchett,  Hesperia,  Suppl.  viii, 
pages  273-78) :  out  of  53-55  epheboi  of  Oeneis,  24-26  (correct 
Gomme's  22-24)  were  from  Acharnae.  This  again  is  strikingly 
confirmatory:  24  is  45.3%,  of  53. 

Other  information  is  less  exact.  In  1933  [Population,  44-45) 
Gomme  compiled  the  data  on  grave  monuments.  Acharneis 
then  provided  almost  50%  more  grave  monuments  than  any 
other  deme.  Out  of  a  (then)  total  of  51  for  Acharneis,  11  were 
found  near  the  site,  22  in  Athens  or  Piraeus;  16  were  of  unknown 
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provenience.  Now  at  least  77  grave  monuments  of  Acharneis  are 
published  [IG  ii^.5778-5854) .  Several  are  sculptured  monuments, 
i.e.  they  belonged  to  rich  people.  In  the  group  of  77,  most  were 
found  in  or  near  Athens ;  evidently  many  Acharneis  resided  outside 
the  deme.  On  the  other  hand,  although  there  was  some  ex- 
ploration of  a  likely  site  in  the  last  century  (A.  Milchhoefer, 
Karten  von  Attika,  2.42-44),  no  local  excavation  has  been  under- 
taken. 

Apart  from  its  (large)  agricultural  resources,  which  took  the 
Spartans  some  time  to  ravage,  Acharnae  had  the  wealth  Parnes 
could  provide :  wood,  and  among  its  products  charcoal ;  extensive 
grazing;  honey.  The  prosperity  of  the.  fifth  century  e.g.,  which 
by  431  had  raised  the  Athenian  population  to  its  highest  level  in 
classical  times,  must  have  provided  a  market  greedy  for  all  that 
Acharnae  could  produce." 

Rich  or  not,  populous  or  not,  Acharnae  included  few  citizens 
who  became  famous  or  even  well  known.  Peisander  the  oligarch 
is  the  only  born  citizen  of  note  that  I  can  find;  Pasion  the  wealthy 
banker,  who  bought  estates  in  three  demes,  enrolled  in  Acharnae 
when  he  received  citizenship.  It  is  a  poor  showing,  even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  in  the  fifth  century  few 
Athenians  from  country  demes  became  prominent.^ 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  Acharnae  continued  to  be  large 
(see  the  index  to  IG  iii).    Marathon  then  had  by  far  the  most 

'  The  principal  source  of  wealth  was  of  course  agrarian.  The  town  itself  was  up 
on  the  slopes  (Archidamus  descended  to  the  plain) ,  and  to  it  belonged  presumably  large 
tracts  on  Parnes — there  were  the  grazing,  bee-keeping,  and  charcoal  burning.  But 
no  unusually  large  population  could  be  supported  by  these  activities.  It  is  a  necessary 
assumption,  and  it  accords  with  the  trittys-name  Pedieis,  that  some  big  section  of  the 
plain  also  belonged  to  Acharnae,  and  was  the  main  source  of  its  wealth,  Gomme 
(Com.  2,  page  73,  with  refs.)  notes  that  this  was  part  of  the  area  where  the  lands  of  the 
nobility  were  particularly  to  be  found. 

So  large  and  prosperous  a  town  should  have  attracted  shop-keepers,  craftsmen,  and 
others,  metics  as  well  as  citizens,  not  to  mention  the  slaves  most  of  them  would  own. 
In  the  present  article,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  stated,  the  non-citizen  population 
of  Acharnae  is  disregarded,  J,  A,  O.  Larsen  has  urged  that  if  non-citizens  be  counted 
as  well  as  citizens,  the  Piraeus  by  431  B.C.  may  have  been  more  populous  than  Achar- 
nae {Representative  Government  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  [Berkeley  1 955]  7) .  Apart  from 
Thucydides'  statement,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing.  Piraeus  had  only  ten  bouleutai, 
but  a  population  doubtless  uniquely  large  of  metics,  etc, 

^  It  has  not  been  remarked  before,  but  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  whereas 
Aristophanes  and  his  audience  loved  personal  matter,  and  whereas  it  would  seem  that 
two  or  three  well-known  Acharneis  could  at  least  be  mentioned  in  the  play,  for  jokes 
or  jibes  or  praise,  none  is.  If  there  had  been  any  outstanding  Acharnian  leader, 
Thucydides  also  might  well  have  mentioned  him.    Evidently  there  was  none. 
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enrollments;  Acharnae  was  one  of  a  dozen  or  so  demes  in  the  next 
smaller  size.  Compact,  evidently,  enough  so  as  to  be  indivisible, 
Acharnae  remained  undivided  and  in  Oeneis  from  Cleisthenes  to 
the  end.    It  was  too  big  a  deme  to  be  put  into  any  new  tribe. 

Near  Acharnae,  in  the  Mycenaean  period,  was  built  one  of  the 
finest  tholos  tombs  known  in  Attica.  It  proves  the  ancient  wealth 
of  the  region.  In  modern  times  also,  the  populousness  of  Achar- 
nae has  remained  a  fact.  "Menidi  is  a  large  town  of  2,000 
inhabitants"  (Baedeker's  Guide,  1909). 

There  is  more  direct  evidence,  but  it  may  be  helpful  to  add  data 
on  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  From  the  count  of  names,  Oeneis 
appears  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  tribes :  whereas  the 
average  is  1,228,  Oeneis  has  only  1,125,  only  two  tribes  being 
smaller.    Accidents  of  discovery,  however,  play  a  part  here. 

We  do  not  know,  but  it  is  possible  that  several  of  the  other 
demes  of  Oeneis — 12,  totalling  673  known  demesmen — may  have 
had  soil  and  other  means  of  support  so  meager  that  they  them- 
selves were  necessarily  poor  (were  thetes,  that  is,  for  the  most 
part)  as  well  as  few : 


DEME  KNOWN  BOULEUTIG 

DEMESMEN  qUOTAS  TO  307/6 

City  trittys                 Boutadae                   36  1 

Epicephisia  42  1-2 

Hippotomadae           12  1 

Laciadae  97  3-2 

Lousieis  30  1 

Gethen  105  6-7 

Perithoedae  69  3 

Pteleasii  23  1 


TOTAL  414  16 

Coast  trittys                Thriasii  101  7 

Cothocidae  57  1-2 

Phylasii  83  2 

?    Tyrmeidae  18  1 

TOTAL  259  12 


12  demes  673  28 


Apart  from  the  notion  that  Aristophanes'  charcoal-burners 
were  not  men  of  means,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  of 
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the  Acharneis  were  so  well  off  as  to  be  hippeis  and  hoplitai.  Thetes 
were  also  citizens  and  might  get  their  names  into  inscriptions  and 
so  into  our  figure  452.  Of  course  also  the  demesmen,  including 
the  452,  did  not  necessarily  all  live  in  Acharnae  after  the  time  of 
first  registration  in  508  B.C.;  we  have  seen  that  many  did  not. 
Thus  the  argument  about  natural  wealth  is  not  decisive.  The 
same  consideration  applies  in  reverse  to  Boutadae  and  the  rest: 
if  the  soil  were  poor,  most  of  the  Boutadae  can  have  moved 
elsewhere  and  some  may  have  become  affluent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  coast  trittyes  may  have  provided 
more  than  its  numerical  share  of  rowers  {thetes),  and  likewise  the 
city  trittyes:  in  general,  the  larger  part' of  the  hoplitai  will  be  from 
inland  trittyes.  It  is  true  however  that  the  coast  and  city  trittyes 
of  Oeneis  each  included  much  farmland. 


III.  Thucydides  on  Acharnae 

The  Context  in  Thucydides.  The  discussion  thus  far  has  shown 
that  Acharnae  contained  many  more  citizens  than  any  other 
Athenian  deme;  that  even  so  it  cannot  have  contained  half  as 
many  as  3,000  hoplitai ;  ^  but  that  there  is  no  plausible  way  of 
emending  the  text  of  Thucydides  as  the  MSS.  unanimously 
present  it.  Clear  enough  after  Gomme  wrote  Population,  and 
clearer  now,  there  is  no  larger  proved  numerical  error  in  Thucy- 
dides. The  temptation  is  strong  simply  to  disregard  it.  But  the 
day  when  scholars  played  fast  and  loose  with  texts,  by  emenda- 
tion or  otherwise,  has  long  since  passed.  To  do  so  in  the  present 
instance  without  full  exploration  of  alternatives  would,  I  think, 
be  deplorable. 

If  we  turn  to  the  text  of  Thucydides,  the  first  passage  to  take  up 
is  the  very  one  containing  the  number.  Thucydides  alleges — we 
need  not  argue  how  truthfully — that  Archidamus  considered  the 
size  of  Acharnae  to  be  an  important  strategic  consideration  in  his 
war  of  nerves :  ol  ^Axccpvrj?  [xiya  [xepos  ovres  rrjs  iroXeajs  ( rpio^iXLOL 

*  //  the  total  of  all  citizens  and  metics  of  hoplite  census  and  over,  of  18  years  and 
up,  including  the  aged,  was  as  much  as  32,000,  then  4.4%  would  be  1,408.  Allow 
Acharnae  a  disproportionately  large  number  in  these  groups,  and  the  result,  with  all 
the  evidence  strained  to  the  utmost,  might  be  ca.  1,600.  This  is  400  more  than 
Gomme  {supra) ,  who  was  firmly  convinced  that  Thucydides  had  in  mind  only  fighting 
men.  It  is  argued  in  the  present  section  that  Thucydides,  for  effect,  was  including 
absolutely  every  possible  man. 
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yap  oirXlrai  iyevovro) .  The  expression  mega  meros  has  never 
been  properly  weighed.  Without  the  parenthesis  it  would  be 
effective;  and  one  may  believe  that  Thucydides  never  wrote  the 
parenthesis.  But  the  parenthesis  adds  a  detail  of  great  additional 
effectiveness  because  it  is  concrete.  It  would  not  be  effective, 
but  weak,  if  the  number  given  were  much  smaller:  "for  the 
Acharneis  provided  1,100  hoplitai  (i.e.  1,100  out  of  30,000) ; 
or,  "for  the  Acharneis  constituted  4.4%  of  all  the  Athenians." 
4.4%  may  indicate,  to  a  modern  scholar,  a  large  deme ;  but  to  an 
ancient  reader  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  call  such  a  fraction  a 
mega  meros.  Hence  if  trischilioi  must  be  emended  to  give  a  true 
figure,  mega  meros  ought  to  be  emended  also.  It  can  be  retained 
only  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  highly,  indeed  unconvincingly, 
rhetorical. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  Acharnae  is 
mentioned  as  importantly  large  in  the  calculations  of  Archidamus. 
He  hoped,  by  causing  distress  for  them,  and  for  them  alone  (no 
others  being  mentioned) ,  that  they  would  cause  a  division  among 
the  Athenians.  Either  the  Acharneis  would  succeed  in  provoking 
a  battle  or,  once  their  town  and  farms  were  destroyed,  they  would 
have  numbers  and  influence  enough  to  dissuade  the  rest  from 
action,  so  that  Archidamus  could  ravage  at  will  (2.20.3-4). 
Obviously  a  small  minority  could  do  something  of  this,  but  a 
large  minority — 3,000  hoplitai — might  be  really  powerful. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  unrest  provoked  by  the  (visible)  destruc- 
tion of  Acharnae  was  in  fact  so  great  as  to  be,  in  Pericles'  judg- 
ment, dangerous.  He  prevented  action:  eKKX-qaiav  rc  ovk  irroUc 
avrwv  ov8e  ^vXXoyov  ovSeva  (2.22.1).  In  this  unrest  the 
Acharneis  are  stated  specifically  to  have  had  a  large  part,  pre- 
cisely because  of  their  numbers:  ol  re  ^Axccpvrjs  oloixevoi  irapa 
u(f)LGLV  avTols  OVK  iXax^oTTjv  ixoZpav  elvai  *A6r]vaLajv,  ktX.  (2.21.3). 

In  short,  it  would  seem  that  the  one  parenthesis  ought  not  to 
be  attacked  in  isolation.  Not  Archidamus'  strategy  alone,  but 
the  actual  reported  effect  in  Athens,  needs  to  be  considered.  The 
whole  hangs  together,  and,  it  seems  fair  to  say,  the  number  3,000 
is  what  makes  it  strong  and  convincing.  Reservations  may  be 
entertained,  certainly,  with  respect  to  how  much  Thucydides  knew 
about  Archidamus'  thoughts.  Again,  the  whole  may  be  put 
down  as  an  instance  of  excessive  personalization,  which  was  dear 
to  the  classical  writer  and  reader.    Such  considerations  are 
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beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that  to  reduce  or  to  omit  the  large 
number  is  to  cripple  the  narrative. 

Unless  this  view  is  mistaken,  the  context,  not  previously  studied 
in  this  connection,  is  decisive  for  the  parenthesis.  The  number 
3,000  can  neither  be  emended  nor  disregarded.  Thucydides 
wrote  that  the  hoplitai  of  Acharnae  numbered  3,000. 

Thucydides  in  the  Light  of  the  Parenthesis.  Opinions  may  differ, 
without  objective  recourse,  on  how  in  consequence  to  judge 
Thucydides.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  his  side.  First  of 
all,  the  dimensions  of  his  work  as  a  whole  are  so  plainly  tremendous, 
and  its  accuracy  in  thousands  of  details  so  probable,  that  gross 
inaccuracy  in  one  detail  should  not  be  unduly  magnified.  The 
tendency,  moreover,  to  exaggerate  the  size  of  whatever  is  largest 
in  human  affairs — cities,  personal  fortunes,  etc. — is  natural  and 
universal.  Acharnae,  much  the  largest  deme  in  fact,  may  well 
have  been  popularly  regarded  as  far  larger  than  it  really  was. 

Possibly  Aristophanes  had  been  a  factor.  When  he  wanted 
to  write  a  comedy  about  the  discontent  of  the  rural  population 
shut  up  inside  the  walls  of  Athens,  he  had  chosen  the  deme 
Acharnae.  He  needed  a  place  that  was  in  sight  from  Athens,  and 
he  needed  a  place  with  characteristic  and  picturesque  detail, 
such  as  charcoal-burners.  No  doubt  other  demes  also  provided 
some  such  things.  Acharnae  was  the  first  to  be  ravaged.  But  it 
was  chosen  in  part  at  least  because  it  was  much  bigger  than  any 
of  the  others  in  sight,  its  demesmen  would  be  familiar  in  the  city, 
they  would  naturally  influence  opinion — because  of  their  wealth, 
and  their  staunch  character,  doubtless,  but  also  because  of  their 
numbers.  The  Acharneis  had  been  made  conspicuous,  and  so 
everyone,  including  Thucydides,  thought  of  them  as  numerous. 

Big  numbers,  to  the  Greeks,  were  not  the  same  as  to  us.  Not 
only  Herodotus  but  also  Xenophon  often  became  giddy  when 
they  dealt  with  big  numbers :  myrioi  was  often  not  fact  but  rhetoric. 
The  number  3,000  is  not  only  round;  it  frequently  recurs  as  one 
of  the  exaggerated  big  numbers.  A  Greek  reader  might  not  have 
to  be  told  not  to  press  for  exactitude  when  he  saw  "3,000"  in  such 
a  context;  he  might  have  an  inkling  that  it  could  stand  for  2,950,. 
or  2,750,  or  even — who  knows  ? — 2,500  or  less. 

Thucydides  had  been  a  general,  and  generals  ought  to  knovv^ 
military  enrolments.    We  cannot  tell  how  exact,  or  rather  how 
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closely  approximate,  an  Athenian  general's  knowledge  of  the 
numbers  of  military  forces  really  was.  The  relevant  data  are  not 
clear  and  adequate,  and  they  cannot  be  discussed  here  in  any 
detail.  The  common  method  of  raising  a  force  was  to  call  up  a 
specified  series  of  the  42  annual  classes.  The  approximate  sizes 
of  these  classes  were  doubtless  known.  The  men  were  scattered, 
of  course,  in  the  140  demes.  There  was  never  an  occasion  for 
calling  up  all  42  annual  classes  from  any  one  deme.  Lists  were 
kept,  but  clerically  the  Greeks,  by  modern  standards,  were  lazy; 
and  they  lacked  an  abundance  of  paper  and  modern  office 
equipment.  How  often  did  anyone  go  through  all  the  42  lists  of 
Acharneis  to  make  an  accurate  count  of  the  hundreds  of  names  ? 
We  can  doubt  that  it  was  often.    There  was  no  obvious  motive. 

So  much  by  way  of  trying  to  excuse.  It  adds  up  to  something, 
but  not,  I  think,  to  complete  exculpation.  Thucydides  had  put 
the  total  hoplite  force  at  ca.  30,000.  Surely  if  pressed  he  would 
have  had  to  admit  that  Acharnae  could  not  provide  a  tenth  of  it, 
a  full  tribal  quota.  For  the  sake  of  his  narrative  in  this  instance  he 
exaggerated  wildly.  There  is  the  dark  fact  that  by  explaining 
that  Acharnae  was  the  largest  of  what  were  called  ''demes''  (2.19.2), 
Thucydides  makes  it  clear  that  he  was  writing  for  others  besides 
Athenians,  i.e.  for  persons  who  could  be  expected  not  to  be  able 
to  check  him  up. 

But  to  think  of  Thucydides  in  this  connection  as  plotting  how 
he  could  deceive  people  would  be  to  misunderstand  him,  and  to 
fail  to  grasp  one  of  his  most  interesting  characteristics.  Filled 
with  his  theme,  and  with  the  desire  to  impress  the  reader,  he  was 
carried  by  enthusiasm  into  gross  overstatement.  The  part  of  his 
mind  which  had  a  keen  feeling  about  truth  was  too  weak  to  resist 
and  was  overborne.  This  could  happen  the  more  easily  because 
the  majority  of  his  readers  would  be  non- Athenian ;  but  doubtless 
most  Athenian  readers  would  swallow  his  statistics.  Only  a  few, 
stopping  to  think,  would  realize  how  gross  the  error  was. 

Altogether  it  is  a  severe  indictment,  and  a  revolutionary  one. 
"In  the  narrative,  if  not  in  the  speeches,  Thucydides  has  main- 
tained an  ideal  of  absolute  and  rigidly  tested  truth."  This 
sentence,  which  reflects  the  communis  opinio,  stands  unaltered  in  the 
second  printing  of  a  book  on  Thucydides  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  J.  H.  Finley,  Jr.  The  book  is  largely  based  on  the 
speeches,  and  the  qualification  about  them  is  valuable. 
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Though  often  the  victim  of  theorists,  Thucydides  was  a  realistic 
historian,  and  he  will  never  be  understood  in  isolation  from  facts. 
But  even  A.  W.  Gomme  was  not  sufficiently  critical.  In  his 
Commentary  on  Thucydides  1,  after  a  four-page  discussion  of  the 
figures  for  the  campaign  of  Sybota,  Gomme  says  (page  194): 
"There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  his  narrative  is  incomplete; 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  ever  absurd."  About  Acharnae  and 
an  exaggeration  of  the  order  of  200%,  Thucydides  may  or  may 
not  properly  be  called  "absurd."  He  was  never  (I  should  word 
it)  "transparently  absurd." 

The  ultimate  verdict  will  depend  largely  on  how  many  com- 
parable instances  can  be  proved.  Certainly  Thucydides  could 
err.  I  think  he  did  so,  as  here,  in  the  hot  enthusiasm  of  narrative 
or  argument.  To  set  him,  alone  of  Greek  historians,  on  a 
pedestal ;  to  read  him  always  on  bended  knee ;  to  find  in  his  pages 
an  inhuman  perfection,  is  to  fail  to  understand  him.  He  was 
more  interesting  than  that. 
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Turnus,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Trojan  hero  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Aeneid,  the  so-called  Iliad  half/  is  without  doubt 
Vergil's  greatest  achievement  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
He  is  a  most  interesting  and  complex  person,  a  brilliant  fighter 
but  endowed  with  traits  of  rashness,  arrogance,  and  cruelty  which 
contribute  to  his  ultimate  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Aeneas.  Vergil 
portrays  him,  however,  with  sympathy  and  understanding,  and 
his  death  at  the  end  of  Book  xii  provides  the  tragic  conclusion 
not  only  to  the  epic  as  a  whole  but  also  to  the  final  third,  just  as 
Dido's  suicide  at  the  end  of  iv  brings  to  a  tragic  end  the  first  third 
of  the  poem.  2 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years  concerning  both  the 
relation  of  Turnus  to  the  main  characters  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  justified  in  viewing  him  as  a  "tragic 
character."  The  two  problems  are  related:  our  attitude  toward 
Turnus'  tragedy  is  necessarily  influenced,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
by  his  Homeric  prototype  or  prototypes.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
paper  I  shall  discuss  briefly  the  modern  theories  about  Turnus 
as  a  Homeric  character,  the  nature  of  his  tragedy,  and  the 
elements  in  his  personality  which  seem  peculiarly  Vergilian. 

Turnus,  noted  for  his  ira  and  violentia,  is  frequently  compared 
to  the  impetuous  and  wrathful  Achilles  of  Homer.  The  simi- 
larities are  numerous:  not  only  are  their  dispositions  alike,  but 
both  are  of  divine  birth  (cf  Aen.  6.90),  both  are  noted  for  their 

1  Cf.  K.  Buchner,  P.  Vergilius  Maro.  Der  Dichter  der  Romer  (Stuttgart  1956)  418; 
see  J.  W.  Mackail,  The  Aeneid  (Oxford  1930)  xliv  f. 

2  For  the  tripartite  structure  of  the  Aeneid,  with  the  central,  more  Roman  and  more 
Augustan  portion  (v-viii)  framed  by  the  tragedy  of  Dido  (i-iv)  and  the  tragedy  of 
Turnus  (ix-xii),  see  G.  E.  Duckworth,  "The  Aeneid  as  a  Trilogy,"  TAPA  88  (1957) 
1-10,  and  bibliography  cited  therein. 
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beauty  (cf.  Aen.  7.55),  both  are  furious  warriors,  both  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights.^    Bowra  says: 

Turnus  is  a  second  Achilles  .  .  .  He  is  a  true  hero  by  Homeric  stan- 
dards and  finds  in  battle  proper  scope  for  his  great  gifts.  .  .  .  He 
represents  that  heroic  world  which  contained  in  its  ideals  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction.* 

Poschl  agrees  that  Turnus  represents  the  Homeric  type  of  heroism 
and  says:  "er  ist  der  Achill  der  Aneis,  so  wie  ihn  die  Sibylle 
ankiindigt  (vi.89)."^  Poschl  adds  that  Turnus  rises  to  tragic 
greatness  in  12.645-49;  here,  as  in  12.72-74,  his  desire  for  fame 
and  death  recalls  the  famous  decision  of  Achilles  in  //.  18.114-16.^ 
In  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl  alius  Achilles  (6.89)  is  Turnus,  and 
Turnus  refers  to  himself  as  Achilles  in  9.742.  This  implies  that 
his  Trojan  rival  Aeneas  is  a  Roman  Hector,  or  at  least  "the  duly 
appointed  and  entitled  successor  of  Hector  as  leader  of  the  Trojan 
cause,  destined  for  a  happier  issue."  But  there  is  a  difficulty 
here:  Aeneas  is  Paris,  and  then  Turnus  is  Menelaus;  Aeneas  is 
called  a  Paris  alter  by  Juno  (7.321,  cf.  10.79),  a  praedo  and  a 
Phrygius  pastor  by  Amata  (7.362  f.);  cf.  Turnus'  words  in  9.138 

^  Cf.  G.  E.  Duckworth,  "Turnus  as  a  Tragic  Character,"  Vergilius  4  (1940)  7  f. 
(where  similarities  between  Turnus  and  Hector  are  also  pointed  out) ;  see  also  G.  \'. 
Kidder,  The  Description  of  Characters  in  Vergil's  Aeneid  (Chicago  1937)  76  f. 

*  C.  M.  Bowra,  From  Virgil  to  Milton  (London  1948)  44,  49.  Bowra  admits  (45) 
that  there  is  something  of  Hector  in  Turnus  when  he  appeals  to  the  Latins  in  10.280- 
82;  he  adds:  "Unlike  Achilles,  he  does  not  exult  over  his  fallen  enemies,  and  though 
the  slaying  of  Pallas  is  to  cost  him  his  own  life  in  the  end,  he  does  not  maltreat  the  body 
or  gloat  in  triumph  over  it."  Bowra  is  in  error  here;  Vergil's  use  of  the  word  superbus 
in  10.445  and  514  is  the  strongest  possible  refutation  and  justifies  Turnus'  death  in 
12.940  ff.,  when  Aeneas  first  considers  dementia  and  then  sees  the  swordbelt;  cf. 
6.853:  parcere  subiectis  et  debellare  superbos,  a  striking  example  of  the  parallelism  of  the 
books  in  each  half  and  one  unfortunately  not  mentioned  in  my  earlier  analysis  of  the 
poem:  "The  Architecture  of  the  Aeneid,''  AJP  75  (1954)  1-15;  see  below,  note  146. 

^  V.  Poschl,  Die  Dichtkunst  Virgils:  Bild  und  Sjmbol  in  der  Aneis  (Innsbruck  1950) 
193,  where  similarities  between  Achilles  and  Turnus  are  listed;  a  few  external  like- 
nesses between  Turnus  and  Hector  are  also  given;  see  also  211.  For  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Poschl's  analysis  of  Turnus,  see  A.  Gillingham  in  Vergilius  5  (1959)  24-26. 

^Poschl  (above,  note  5)  210.  Cf.  also  E.  L.  Highbarger,  "The  Tragedy  of 
Turnus:  A  Study  of  Vergil,  Aeneid  xii,"  CAV  41  (1947-48)  1 15  ("Turnus  is  primarily 
the  Achilles  of  the  Aeneid"  \  cf.  120):  J.  VV.  Spaeth,  Jr.,  "Hector's  Successor  in  the 
Aeneid,"  CJ  46  (1950-51)  280  ("Virgil's  Hector  is  Aeneas,  and  his  Achilles  the  impul- 
sive Turnus"). 

'  Spaeth  (above,  note  6)  277.  Cf.  R.  \V.  B.  Lewis,  "Homer  and  Virgil:  The 
Double  Themes,"  Furioso  5  (Spring,  1950)  54:  "For  this  time,  the  Trojans  are  wholly 
in  the  right  .  .  .  They  return  from  death  to  life  and  from  defeat  to  victory.  The 
symbol  of  this  return  is  the  killing  of  Turnus  by  Aeneas.  For  Turnus  is  another 
Achilles." 
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{coniuge  praerepta)  which  indicate  that  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a 
second  Menelaus. 

But  perhaps  Aeneas  is  neither  Hector  nor  Paris;  perhaps  Vergil 
wishes  us  to  view  Turnus  as  the  Hector  of  his  poem  and  Aeneas 
as  Achilles.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this:  Turnus,  like 
Hector,  is  the  leader  of  the  forces  which  are  defeated,  and  at  the 
end  he  is  conquered  in  single  combat;  also,  during  Aeneas' 
absence  from  the  camp  Turnus  plays  the  same  leading  role  which 
Hector  had  when  Achilles  refused  to  fight,  including  a  battle 
at  the  camp  and  the  attempted  burning  of  the  ships.  ^ 

The  Aeneas-Achilles  and  Turnus-Hector  equations  can  be 
supported  by  many  other  passages.  Aeneas,  like  Achilles,  has 
divine  armor,  including  a  wondrously  wrought  shield,  in  each 
instance  procured  by  his  mother.  When  Aeneas  returns  in  x 
with  the  Etruscan  fleet,  the  flame  about  his  head  (270  re- 
sembles that  around  Achilles'  head  (//.  18.205  ff.;  cf.  22.25  IT.). 
After  Turnus  slays  Pallas  as  Hector  kills  Patroclus,  Aeneas,  again 
like  Achilles,  is  overcome  with  grief  and,  rushing  angrily  into 
battle,  takes  captives  alive  for  sacrifice  and  kills  a  warrior  who  begs 
for  mercy;  the  death  in  this  case,  however,  has  more  justification.^ 
The  comparison  of  Turnus  to  a  horse  galloping  over  the  plain 
(11.492  flf.)  is  modeled  upon  the  famous  simile  concerning  Paris 
(//.  6.506  flf.;  repeated  of  Hector  in  15.263  ff^.).  At  the  beginning 
of  XII  Latinus  and  Amata  urge  Turnus  not  to  fight,  as  Priam  and 
Hecuba  urge  Hector  at  the  beginning  of  Iliad  xxii.  The  final 
combat  is  retarded  by  the  absences  of  Hector  and  Turnus. 

«  Cf.  R.  Heinze,  Virgils  epische  Technik^  (Leipzig  1915)  181;  H.  \V.  Prescott,  The 
Development  of  Virgil's  Art  (Chicago  1927)  441;  Duckworth  (above,  note  3)  7f.; 
Poschl  (above,  note  5)  193,  211,  but  Poschl  views  these  as  external  events  of  less 
importance  than  the  resemblance  of  Turnus  and  Achilles  in  character. 

^  Lycaon  (//.  21.74  ff.)  makes  his  plea  on  the  basis  of  guest-friendship;  Magus 
(Aen.  10.524  ff.)  tries  to  bribe  Aeneas  with  his  wealth;  for  a  comparison  of  Achilles 
and  Aeneas  in  these  two  passages,  see  A.  Cartault,  L'Art  de  Virgile  dans  VEneide  (Paris 
1926)  736,  767  f.  L.  A.  MacKay,  "Achilles  as  Model  for  Aeneas,"  TAPA  88  (1957) 
11-16,  argues  that  the  death  of  Patroclus  was  the  turning-point  of  Achilles'  life  and 
that  henceforth  he  was  a  man  overpowered  by  his  mission ;  this  is  the  Achilles  whom 
Aeneas  resembles,  rather  than  "the  ardent,  confident  young  warrior  of  the  early 
books"  (12  f.). 

Apollo  first  urges  Hector  to  withdraw  and  then  removes  him  from  the  battlefield 
(//.  20.376  ff.,  443  f.).  The  breaking  of  the  truce  and  the  wounding  of  Aeneas  prevent 
the  meeting  of  the  two  rivals,  but  Vergil's  motivation  is  superior;  Turnus  does  not 
want  to  fight  Aeneas;  cf.  12.325:  subita  spe  fervidus  ardet,  and  he  shows  none  of  Aeneas' 
•desire  to  abide  by  the  agreement  (cf.  12.466  f.,  496  ff.)  but  prefers  to  wreak  havoc  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  battlefield  (cf.  12.614  ff.).    This  unwillingness  to  face  Aeneas  is  of 
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Hector  and  Turnus  each  flees  from  his  opponent,  Turnus  for  the 
better  reason:  Hector  has  his  weapons  but  Turnus  is  helpless  when 
his  sword  breaks;  this,  however,  results  from  his  own  lack  of 
consilium;  in  his  haste  he  had  mistakenly  seized  the  sword  of 
Metiscus  (12.735  ff.).^^  Finally,  Achilles  avenges  Patroclus  by 
slaying  Hector  who  wears  the  armor  taken  from  Patroclus  (cf.  //. 
17.198-208;  22.331-36)  and  Aeneas  avenges  PaUas  by  killing 
Turnus  when  he  sees  the  swordbelt  (cf.  Aen.  10.501-5;  12.947-49), 
although,  unlike  Achilles,  Aeneas  almost  yields  to  dementia 
(12.939-41). 12 

Thus,  although  Turnus  has  to  a  degree  the  nature  of  Achilles, 
his  role  is  predominantly  that  of  Hector,  and  his  statement  in 
11.438  {ibo  animis  contra,  vel  magnum  praestet  Achillem)  betrays  his 
realization  of  the  fact.^^  W.  S.  Anderson,  in  a  recent  article 
which  lists  the  many  similarities  between  Aeneas  and  Achilles 
mentioned  above,  believes  that  we  have  in  Aeneid  vii-xii  a  double 
pattern:  one,  the  alleged  but  false  belief  ' on  the  part  of  Juno, 
Amata  and  Turnus  that  Aeneas  is  Paris  and  Turnus  is  Achilles; 
the  other,  the  true  picture,  that  Turnus  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  Trojans,  both  Hector  and  Paris,  and  that  Aeneas  unites  in  one 
person  the  characters  of  the  Greeks  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and 
Achilles.14 

In  the  Iliad,  the  death  of  Hector  is  tragic  not  merely  because  he 
fights  a  warrior  much  greater  than  himself  but  also  because  the 
fall  of  Troy  is  predestined  and  he,  as  its  chief  defender,  must 
perish.    But  he  is  not  a  tragic  character  in  the  same  sense  as 

prime  importance.  Turnus  is  untrue  to  his  own  ideals  and  guilty  of  the  very  weakness 
which  he  had  denied  so  vehemently  in  his  fiery  speech  to  Drances  (1 1.378-414; 
cf.  12.644);  see  Duckworth  (above,  note  3)  13  f.  Cf.  Poschl  (above,  note  5)  207: 
"Doch  wieder  kampft  er,  wie  im  Grunde  immer,  am  falschem  Ort  und  mit  falschem 
Ziel."  S.  G.  P.  Small,  "The  Arms  of  Turnus:  Aeneid  7.783-92,"  TAPA  90  (1959) 
248,  writes  in  a  similar  vein:  "Turnus  is  never  altogether  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  long  run  or  why";  Small  shows  that  the  helmet 
and  the  shield  of  Turnus  "foreshadow  the  terrible  end  that  lies  in  store  for  him"  and 
"condemn  him  for  his  unsuspected  deficiencies"  (252). 

"See  Duckworth  (above,  note  3)  15;  Poschl  (above,  note  5)  217  f.:  cf.  218: 
"Turnus  erscheint  durchaus  heldenhafter  als  Hektor." 

^2  See  above,  note  4. 

Even  when  Turnus  called  himself  Achilles  (9.742)  he  was  addressing  Pandarus; 
the  two  brothers  Pandarus  and  Bitias  had  the  roles  and  even  received  the  same  simile 
as  the  Greeks  Polypoites  and  Leonteus  (//.  12.131  ff. ;  Aen.  9.611  ff.) ;  thus  here  also 
Turnus  plays  the  part  of  a  Trojan,  not  a  Greek. 

14  W.  S.  Anderson,  "Vergil's  Second  Iliad;'  TAPA  88  (1957)  17-30,  especially 
24,  27;  cf.  also  27  for  the  similarity  of  Paris  and  Turnus. 
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Achilles,  who  by  his  wrath  and  withdrawal  from  battle  is  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  Patroclus  and  his  own  resultant  grief  But 
what  about  Turnus  ?  In  what  sense  are  we  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
tragic  character  To  some,  Turnus'  tragedy  is  that  of  a  man 
who  struggles  courageously  against  his  destiny,  one  who  is  a 
victim  of  gradually  increasing  ill  fortune;  ^"^  he  is  guilty  in  that  he 
opposes  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the  workings  of  Fate,  and  his 
tragedy  is  that  he  is  driven  to  face  death  in  an  unequal  combat. 
To  others,  he  is  less  the  innocent  victim  of  destiny  and  more 
responsible  for  his  disastrous  defeat  and  death.  "His  one  fatal 
weakness,"  says  Fowler,  "was  want  of  self-control ;  he  had  none 
of  the  temperantia  by  which  the  Romans  set  such  store."  A 
fuller  expression  of  this  view  is  the  statement  of  Bowra : 

So  confident  is  he  of  his  own  destiny  and  in  his  own  judgment  that  he 
makes  fatal  mistakes,  first  when  he  gladly  and  confidently  takes  up 
arms  against  the  Trojans  and  secondly  when  there  is  a  good  chance 
of  peace  but,  instead  of  taking  it,  he  follows  his  own  wild  ambition  and 
decides  to  renew  the  battle  and  display  his  own  prowess.  .  .  .  He  is 
an  example  of  that  tragic  v^pis  or  pride  which  leads  a  man  too  far 
and  works  his  destruction.^^ 

Cf.  the  words  of  Thetis  in  //.  18.  73-77.  C.  M.  Bowra,  Tradition  and  Design  in 
the  Iliad  (Oxford  1930)  195,  believes  that  Achilles'  fatal  mistake  was  in  rejecting  the 
offer  of  the  embassy  in  Iliad  ix;  cf.  also  E.  T.  Owen,  The  Story  of  the  Iliad  (New  York 
1947)  102  ff. ;  against  Bowra's  view,  see  G.  E.  Duckworth,  Foreshadowing  and  Suspense 
in  the  Epics  of  Homer,  Apollonius,  and  Vergil  (Princeton  1933)  87  if.,  and  note  189;  D.  E. 
Eichholz,  "The  Propitiation  of  Achilles,"  AJP  74  (1953)  137-48;  G.  H.  Whitman, 
Homer  and  the  Heroic  Tradition  (Gambridge,  Mass.  1958)  188  ff.;  Whitman  sees  in 
Achilles'  heroism  "the  search  for  the  dignity  and  meaning  of  the  self"  (193),  and  he 
views  both  Achilles  and  Hector  as  tragic  figures  (208). 

16  I  cannot  agree  with  W.  Ehlers,  "Turnus"  (RE  7\  2[1948])  1413,  that  Tur- 
nus is  "der  Staatsfeind"  and  therefore  not  intended  by  Vergil  as  a  tragic  figure: 
"Fiir  seine  Zeitgenossen  redete  Vergil  eine  nicht  misszuverstehende  Sprache;  nur 
modernes  Gefiihl  kann  der  Gefahr  erliegen,  die  eigentiimliche  nationale  Tendenz  zu 
iiberhoren  und  in  T.  mehr  das  Bild  des  tragischen  Helden  zu  sehen."  On  this  see 
Poschl  (above,  note  5)  158. 

1'  See  Highbarger  (above,  note  6)  118,  who  considers  the  climax  of  his  ill  fortune 
(  =  his  tragic  error)  the  wearing  of  the  balteus  of  Pallas;  cf.  also  R.  M.  Boltwood, 
"Turnus  and  Satan  as  Tragic  'Villains,'"  CJ  47  (1951-52)  183-86;  but  he  views 
Turnus  primarily  as  "a  plaything  manipulated  by  Juno"  (185). 

18  See  J.  B.  Garstang,  "The  Tragedy  of  Turnus,"  Phoenix  4  (1950)  47-58. 

i»  W.  W.  Fowler,  The  Death  of  Turnus  (Oxford  1927)  41.  Gf.  also  L.  Feder, 
"Vergil's  Tragic  Theme,"  CJ  49  (1953-54)  208  f. 

2"  Bowra  (above,  note  4)  48;  cf.  Poschl  (above,  note  5)  215,  who  likewise  speaks  of 
Turnus'  twofold  guilt,  that  of  beginning  the  war  and  that  of  not  ending  it,  but  Poschl 
stresses  (160  ff.)  the  demonic  nature  of  Turnus  as  an  incarnation  of  "Kriegsfurie"  and 
says:  "seinem damonischen  Wesen  im  Homer  nichts  Vergleichbares  gegeniibersteht " 
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These  views  of  Turnus  as  a  tragic  character  all  have  a  definite 
validity,  but  the  essence  of  his  tragedy  goes  deeper,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  show  elsewhere.  Furor  and  violentia  lead  him  to 
do  the  wrong  thing,  and  he  is  obsessed  by  a  feeling  of  guilt, 
resulting  in  part  from  his  pursuit  of  the  phantom  in  x,  in  greater 
part  from  his  unwillingness  to  face  Aeneas  in  xii,  in  spite  of  his 
resolve  as  expressed  to  Drances  in  xi  and  to  Latinus  and  Amata 
in  XII.  Like  Achilles,  he  desires  fame  and  death;  as  in  the  case  of 
Achilles,  his  impetuous  and  wrathful  actions  bring  disaster  to 
others  and  to  himself;  but,  unlike  Achilles,  his  tragic  weakness 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  live  up  to  his  ideals  as  a  warrior  and 
as  a  man.  From  this  comes  his  sense  of  guilt,^^  and  herein  lies 
his  tragedy;  we  view  with  all  the  deeper  sympathy  the  inevitable 
death  which  his  cruel  and  arrogant  treatment  of  Pallas  makes 
necessary. 

However  much  Aeneas  and  Turnus  have  the  roles  of  Achilles 
and  Hector  respectively,  the  similarities  between  Turnus  and 
Achilles  as  tragic  characters  cannot  be  ignored.  Only  in  Iliad 
XXIV,  when  Achilles  takes  pity  on  Priam  and  finally  gives  up  his 
wrath,  does  he  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  tragic  outcome  of 
his  actions  and  in  so  doing  achieves  a  new  humanity.  Likewise, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  Aeneid,  Turnus  admits  most  fully  his  guilt 
(931:  equidem  merui  nec  deprecor) ;  he  has  sinned  not  only  against 
himself  and  his  people,  but  against  Aeneas  and  the  cause  of 
justice  and  righteousness.-* 

The  tragedy  of  Turnus,  however,  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  Achilles;  and  Turnus,  as  an  individual,  is  far  more  com- 
plex. His  wrath  and  violence,  as  stressed  by  Vergil,  go  far 
beyond  that  of  his  Homeric  prototype.  He  is  acer,  audax,  arduus, 
turbidus,furens,  implacabilis,  rapidus,  amens;'^^  as  a  result  of  his  furor 

(163).  But  Poschl  seems  inaccurate  in  viewing  Turnus  as  the  personification  of 
furor  impius  (184);  of  furor,  yes,  but  it  is  Mezentius,  the  contemptor  divum,  on  whom 
the  impiety  of  the  war  rests,  and  Poschl  himself  later  comments  on  the  pietas  of  Turnus 
(226  f.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  which  Turnus  favors  is  an  infandum  bellum 
(7.583)  and  Latinus  later  says:  victus  amore  tui  .  .  .  arma  impia  sumpsi  (12.29  ff.). 

21  Duckworth  (above,  note  3)  5-17;  see  also  "Fate  and  Free  Will  in  Vergil's 
Aeneid;'CJ5\  (1955-56)  361  f. 

22  Cf.  dedecus  (10.681 :  12.641),  indecorem  (12.679) ;  on  Turnus'  emotions  as  described 
in  12.665  ff.,  see  Fowler  (above,  note  19)  117-19. 

23  Cf.  Owen  (above,  note  15)  242  ff.,  248:  Whitman  (above,  note  15)  215,  218  ff. 
2*  Cf.  Poschl  (above,  note  5)  223  ff. 

25  For  a  summary  of  the  epithets  applied  to  Turnus,  see  Kidder  (above,  note  3) 
74;  Highbarger  (abo\  e,  note  6)  124,  note  55. 
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.  .  .  caedisque  insana  cupido  he  fails  to  open  the  gates  in  9.756  ff. 
The  qualities  stressed  most  frequently  by  Vergil  are  ira  and 
violentia,  the  latter  applied  to  no  other  character  in  the  Aeneid^^ 
When,  after  the  wounding  of  Aeneas,  Turnus  rushes  into  battle, 
he  is  compared  to  sanguineus  Mars  (12.331  ff.),  and  in  the  ensuing 
scene  he  is  the  very  incarnation  of  the  bloody  and  demonic  forces 
of  war. 2^ 

Many  other  features  in  Vergil's  portrayal  of  Turnus  seem 
equally  non-Homeric :  his  grief  and  shame  that  he  cannot  help  his 
comrades  (10.670  ff.),  his  desire  for  death  and  the  attempted 
suicide  (10.675  ff.),  the  extent  to  which  he  is  blamed  for  the 
war  and  the  deaths  of  the  Latins,  his  unwillingness  to  make 
peace  in  xi  (cf  411  ff.)  or  to  abide  by  the  truce  in  xii,  Drances' 
accusation  of  cowardice  (1 1.350  f.,  implied  also  in  373-75), 
Turnus'  withdrawal  from  the  main  current  of  the  battle  in  xii, 
which  I  interpret  more  as  the  result  of  his  desire  to  avoid  Aeneas 
than  of  Juturna's  activity  as  his  charioteer,  and  his  resultant 
feeling  of  guilt  in  12.638  ff.^^ 

Again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  Turnus  is  not  killed  primarily 
because  he  has  slain  Pallas,  nor  even  because  he  is  wearing  the 
youth's  balteus.^^  Achilles  avenges  the  death  of  Patroclus  by 
killing  Hector  without  hesitation,  but  Turnus'  appeal  of  the 
devotion  of  father  to  son  in  12.932-34  (Daunus-Turnus,  Anchises- 
Aeneas)  is  at  first  effective;  Aeneas  almost  spares  him,  but  the 
sight  of  the  swordbelt  reminds  him  of  another  father-son  relation- 
ship (Evander-Pallas) ;  cf.  Turnus'  heartless  words  in  10.443: 
cuperem  ipse  parens  spectator  adesset;  for  these  superba  iussa  (445; 

2«  Cf.  H.  Nettleship,  Lectures  and  Essays  (Oxford  1885)  110.  For  ira,  cf.  7.462  : 
9.66,  694,  798,  and  in  similes  applied  to  Turnus  9.62,  795;  in  12.527  ira  refers  to  both 
Turnus  and  Aeneas.    For  violentia,  cf.  10.151 ;  1 1.354,  376;  12.9,  45. 

2'  Cf.  Poschl  (above,  note  5)  197,  who  adds  in  a  note:  "Das  Gleichnis  ist  .  .  .  als 
solches  nicht  homerisch." 

28  By  Latinus  in  7.594  ff.;  by  Aeneas  in  11.115  ff.;  by  Drances  in  11.345  ff., 
360  ff.,  371  ff. ;  cf.  the  implied  criticism  in  Saces'  words:  tu  currum  deserto  in  gramine 
versos  (12.664). 

2^  Cf.  dedecus  in  12.641  and  the  reference  to  Drancis  dicta  in  644;  see  above,  note  22. 

Cf.  Highbarger  (above,  note  6)  118,  who  considers  that  Turnus'  tragic  error  is 
wearing  Pallas'  swordbelt  instead  of  dedicating  the  spoils  to  the  gods,  as  was  the 
Roman  custom;  see  above,  note  17. 

Turnus'  phrase  in  12.934:  Dauni  miserere  senectae  echoes  ironically  the  words  of 
Latinus  in  12.43  f.:  miserere  parentis  longaevi,  which  Turnus  disregarded  (cf.  45  f.: 
haudquaquam  dictis  violentia  Tumi  Jlectitur) . 
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cf.  491  ff.)  and  his  arrogance  (cf.  514  f.:  super  bum  caede  nova) 
Turnus  must  die.^^ 

I  pointed  out  above  that  Anderson  views  Aeneas  as  a  blend  of 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  Achilles  and  looks  upon  Turnus  as  a 
combination  of  Hector  and  Paris.  But  Turnus  also  has  charac- 
teristics derived  from  Achilles,  and  he  has  many  others  which 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  personages  of  Homer.  Are  these 
entirely  Vergil's  own  creation,  or  is  he  indebted  to  other  epic 
models  as  well  ?  The  latter  is  the  belief  of  Mile.  Josette  Lallemant 
in  a  recent  article  in  Latomus.^^  She  maintains  that  Turnus  in 
many  respects  resembles  and  is  probably  modeled  upon  Duryo- 
dhana,  the  great  opponent  of  the  five  Pandavas  (sons  of  Pandu) 
in  the  Sanskrit  epic,  the  Mahdbhdrata,  Duryodhana,  the  wicked, 
arrogant,  and  wrathful  leader  of  the  Kauravas  (descendants  of 
Kuru  and  cousins  of  the  Pandavas),  is  slain  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  pays  the  penalty  for  his  deeds  of  insolence  and  violence ;  he 
is  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  a  handsome  young  fighter 
Abhimanyu,  who  resembles  Pallas  in  many  respects  far  more 
closely  than  does  the  Homeric  Patroclus.  Lallemant's  parallels 
are  so  striking  that  they  deserve  a  careful  re-examination;  I  have 
read  (in  translation)  the  appropriate  portions  of  the  Sanskrit  epic, 
and  the  many  additional  similarities  which  I  have  found  give 
strong  support  to  Lallemant's  theory.  The  remainder  of  this 
paper  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  Aeneid  (vii-xii)  and  the 
Mahdbhdrata  (especially  v-ix)  and  the  importance  of  such  a  study 
not  only  for  our  understanding  of  Turnus  and  other  characters 
in  the  second  half  of  the  Aeneid  but  also  for  our  increasing  know- 
ledge of  Vergil's  procedure  as  an  epic  poet. 

II 

The  Mahdbhdrata,  the  great  national  epic  of  ancient  India,  is 
the  longest  poem  in  the  world.    Composed  in  slokas,  or  couplets, 

^2  Cf.  6.853 :  parcere  subiectis  et  debellare  siiperbos,  and  see  above,  note  4.  I  disagree 
entirely  with  Boltwood  (above,  note  17)  186,  that  the  slaying  of  Turnus  by  Aeneas  is 
inexcusable  because  "Turnus  killed  Pallas  in  self-defense."  Almost  equally  erroneous 
is  the  statement  of  F.  X.  Quinn,  S.J.,  "Another  View  of  Turnus,"  CB  35  (1958-59) 
26:  "At  the  death  of  Pallas,  Turnus  shows  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  by  returning  the 
body  to  Evander  for  a  decent  burial."    This  is  certainly  not  Vergil's  "view  of  Turnus." 

33  See  above,  84, 

3*  "Une  source  de  V^nMe:  le  Mahdbhdrata;'  Latomus  18  (1959)  262-87. 
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and  divided  into  eighteen  books,  it  totals  over  200,000  lines, 
three  times  as  long  as  the  Bible  and  eight  times  as  long  as  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  combined.  The  original  epic  narrative 
(perhaps  first  written  down  between  400  and  300  B.C.)  was  far 
shorter,  possibly  8,800  slokas,  later  expanded  to  24,000,^^  and 
concludes  essentially  in  Book  xi,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  with 
the  funerals  of  the  deceased  warriors. To  this  epic  story  were 
added,  over  a  period  of  centuries,  numerous  other  tales  as  well  as 
rules  of  caste  and  moral  conduct,  and  lengthy  disquisitions  on 
theology,  philosophy,  and  law;  as  a  result  the  Mahdbhdrata 
became  not  only  a  storehouse  of  Hindu  tales  and  traditions  but  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  of  the  life  and  knowledge  of  ancient  India. 

The  basic  story,  or  epic  kernel,  of  the  poem  is  the  rivalry  and 
hostility  between  the  five  Pandavas  (Yudhisthira,  Bhima,  Arjuna, 
and  the  twins,  Nakula  and  Sahadeva)  and  their  cousins,  the 
Kauravas  (descendants  of  Kuru),  the  hundred  sons  of  the  blind 
and  weak  king  Dhrtarastra;  the  Kauravas  are  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  eldest  son,  the  jealous  and  wrathful  Duryodhana,  who 
is  aided  by  his  equally  villainous  brother  Duhsasana.  Righteous- 
ness and  justice  are  on  the  side  of  the  Pandavas  and,  although 
they  are  called  the  sons  of  Pandu,  each  is  in  reality  the  son  of  a 
god.  As  "Duryodhana  is  a  great  tree  created  out  of  passion,"  so 
"Yudhisthira  is  a  great  tree  created  out  of  virtue  and  religion. "^'^ 

The  persecution  of  the  Pandavas  by  Duryodhana  with  the 
assistance  of  his  advisers  (especially  Karna  and  Sakuni)  is  related 
in  Books  i-iv  of  the  poem  and  includes  the  unsuccessful  poisoning 

For  the  original  8,800  slokas,  see  Mhb.  i.i. 81-82;  cf.  i.lOl:  "Vyasa  originally 
compiled  the  Bhdrata,  exclusive  of  episodes,  in  twenty-four  thousand  verses,  and  this 
much  only  is  called  by  the  learned  as  the  real  Bhdrata,''' 

All  quotations  are  taken  from  the  prose  English  translation  of  the  Mahdbhdrata 
by  M.  N.  Dutt  (Calcutta  1895-1905)  which  numbers  the  slokas  in  each  chapter 
throughout  the  epic.  Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  262,  note  5,  quotes  from  the  Eng- 
lish translation  published  by  P.  C.  Roy  (Calcutta  1884-1896),  in  which  the  slokas  are 
numbered  only  from  Book  vi  on;  Roy's  second  edition  (1919-1930)  is  even  less  suitable 
for  cross  reference,  since  in  this  edition  the  slokas  within  each  chapter  (or  section)  are 
not  numbered.  The  reader  should  be  warned  that  the  numbers  of  the  slokas  (given 
in  Arabic  numerals)  vary  from  those  in  the  (still  uncompleted)  critical  edition  by 
V.  S.  Sukthankar  and  (since  1943)  S.  K.  Belvalkar  (Poona  1927-  ).  I  have  altered 
the  spelling  of  the  proper  names  in  the  translation  (and  in  other  references)  in  order 
to  conform  with  modern  usage.  On  this  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
Mahdbhdrata  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Professor  Samuel  D. 
Atkins  of  Princeton  University,  for  much  helpful  advice  and  assistance. 

36  R.  C.  Dutt,  The  Rdmdyana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata  (London  1910)  32 1,  cf.  312. 

3'  Mhb.  I.i.  108-9. 
4  +  T.p.  92 
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of  Bhima,  the  great  rival  of  Duryodhana  in  strength  and  fighting 
ability;  the  attempted  burning  of  Kunti  and  all  five  sons  in  a 
combustible  house  of  lac;  the  loss  of  the  empire  of  the  Pandavas 
by  dice  as  a  result  of  Yudhisthira's  fondness  for  gambling,  and  the 
insults  to  w^hich  Draupadi,  the  joint  wife  of  the  five  brothers,  is 
subjected;  finally  a  twelve-year  exile  followed  by  a  year  in  which 
the  Pandavas  must  live  in  disguise  without  their  identity  being 
discovered.  This  part  of  the  epic  narrative,  as  fascinating  as  it  is, 
does  not  concern  us  directly,  except  in  so  far  as  it  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and  presents  a  vivid  and 
consistent  delineation  of  the  main  characters  whom  we  shall 
consider  below. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Pandavas  at  the  end  of  the  appointed 
thirteen  years,  the  "proud  and  unyielding"  Duryodhana  refuses 
to  give  back  to  them  the  half  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been 
promised.  All  attempts  at  reconciliation  fail,  and  war  becomes 
inevitable.  Numerous  armies  from  all  parts  of  India  and  beyond 
join  each  side  as  allies.  The  unsuccessful  attempts  to  maintain 
peace  and  the  marshaling  of  the  troops  are  related  in  Book  v. 
The  next  four  books  (vi-ix)  describe  the  eighteen  furious  days  of 
fighting.  Yudhisthira,  leader  of  the  Pandavas,  makes  Dhrsta- 
dyumna  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces ;  the  latter  survives 
all  eighteen  days  of  battle  but  perishes  in  a  night  expedition 
(Book  x)  at  the  hands  of  Asvatthaman  who  thus  avenges  the  earlier 
death  of  his  father  Drona.  Duryodhana,  leader  of  the  Kauravas, 
selects  as  his  commander-in-chief  the  "noble  grandsire"  Bhisma, 
whose  defeat  by  Arjuna  on  the  tenth  day  brings  Book  vi  to  a 
close.  Drona,  "venerable  priest  and  vengeful  warrior,"  is  the 
next  commander-in-chief,  and  he  is  slain  by  Dhrstadyumna  on 
the  fifteenth  day  (end  of  Book  vii) .  Duryodhana  then  appoints 
the  "proud  and  peerless  archer"  Karna  to  the  chief  command ; 
he  is  killed  by  Arjuna  in  a  great  contest  on  the  seventeenth  day 
(end  of  Book  vm). 

We  come  now  to  the  eighteenth  and  final  day  of  the  battle,  as 
recounted  in  Book  ix.    Both  armies  have  lost  countless  millions 

Cf.  Dutt  (above,  note  36)  330  f.  on  the  distinct  individuality  of  each  hero;  he 
says:  "No  work  of  the  imagination  that  could  be  named,  always  excepting  the  Iliad, 
is  so  rich  and  true  as  the  Mahabhdrata  in  the  portraiture  of  the  human  character." 
Descriptive  phrases  in  quotation  marks  in  the  following  paragraph  are  taken  from 
Dvatt's  analysis  of  the  characters. 
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of  troops  and  most  of  their  bravest  leaders.  Salya  is  commander- 
in-chief,  and  his  defeat  by  Yudhisthira  results  in  the  complete 
rout  and  utter  destruction  of  the  Kauravas.  The  only  leaders 
still  alive  are  Duryodhana,  Asvatthaman,  the  son  of  Drona,  and 
two  others,  Krpa  and  Krtavarman.  Duryodhana  flees  to  a 
magic  lake,  but  when  taunted  for  his  lack  of  valor  he  consents  to 
meet  his  rival  and  bitter  enemy  Bhima  in  single  combat  (with 
maces). His  final  defeat  brings  the  actual  war  (and  Book  ix) 
to  an  end,  although  he  lives  to  hear  the  good  tidings  in  Book  x  of 
the  night  expedition  of  Asvatthaman  and  his  slaughter  of  Dhrsta- 
dyumna  and  his  troops  as  they  sleep  in  their  camp,  secure  in  their 
belief  that  the  conflict  is  over.*^ 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  fantastic  exaggerations  which 
appear  everywhere  in  the  Mahdbhdrata.  After  seventeen  days  of  fighting,  the  remnants 
of  the  two  armies  are  described  as  follows  in  ix.viii.37  ff. :  the  Kauravas  still  had  1 1 ,000 
cars,  2,700  elephants,  200  horses,  three  million  footsoldiers ;  the  Pandavas  had  6,000 
cars,  6,000  elephants,  10,000  horses  and  one  million  foot.  In  v.vii  Krsna  gives  his 
support  as  a  non-combatant  to  one  side,  his  army  to  the  other;  Arjuna  chooses 
Krsna,  and  the  army  which  swells  the  ranks  of  Duryodhana  numbers  one  hundred 
million.  Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  two  armies  still  fairly  large  on  the 
eighteenth  day.  Arjuna  was  taught  archery  by  Drona  with  such  success  that  he  was 
capable  of  fighting  60,000  foes  at  one  time  (i.cxxxiv.64).  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  war 
Bhisma  slew  singlehanded  10,000  elephants,  seven  car  warriors,  then  5,000  car 
warriors,  14,000  foot  soldiers,  1,000  elephants,  and  10,000  steeds  (vi.cxix.23-26),  and 
during  the  first  ten  days  he  is  said  to  have  killed  one  hundred  million  warriors 
(vi.xiv.  15-16).  On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  are  often  incredibly  small;  again 
and  again  four  arrows  are  sufficient  to  kill  four  horses  and  the  fifth  beheads  the 
charioteer  (cf.,  e.g.  vii.cxvi.22;  cxxv.30).  On  the  large  numbers  of  the  soldiers, 
see  J.  C.  Oman,  The  Great  Indian  Epics.  The  Stories  of  the  Rdmdyaha  and  the  Mahdbhdrata 
(London  1899)  170,  and  note  1.  Dutt  (above,  note  36)  254  estimates  Duryodhana's 
forces,  including  allies,  at  about  100,000,  the  armies  of  Yudhisthira  at  70,000. 

This  single  combat,  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  final  day  of 
battle  and  provides  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  is  fought  by  the  two  mightiest  warriors, 
Bhima  being  possessed  of  greater  strength  and  Duryodhana  of  greater  skill  (Mhb. 
ix.lviii.3;  cf.  xxxiii.8).  I  am  therefore  puzzled  that  Dutt  (above,  note  36)  288,  says: 
"The  great  contest  between  Karna  and  Arjuna  ...  is  the  crowning  incident  of  the 
Indian  Epic,  as  the  contest  between  Hector  and  Achilles  is  the  crowning  incident  of 
the  Iliad'"  (cf.  169,  331).  It  is  Bhima  and  Duryodhana  who  have  more  properly  the 
roles  of  Achilles  and  Hector  in  the  Iliad  (or  of  Aeneas  and  Turnus  in  the  Aeneid;  see 
below) . 

This  very  brief  account  fails  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  fury  of  the  fighting 
throughout  the  eighteen  days  or  the  manner  in  which  the  tide  of  battle  swings  back 
and  forth.  For  somewhat  fuller  summaries  of  the  Great  War  as  well  as  the  events  in 
Books  i-iv,  see  M.  Williams,  Indian  Epic  Poetry  (London  1863)  18-31  and  (for  an 
analysis  book  by  book)  94-131;  Oman  (above,  note  39)  101-96;  M.  Winternitz,  A 
History  of  Indian  Literature  (Calcutta  1927)  327-75;  cf.  also  J.  M.  Macfie,  The  Mahdbhd- 
rata: A  Summary  (Madras  1921);  E.  P.  Rice,  The  Mahdbhdrata:  Analysis  and  Index 
(London  1934).  Volume  i  of  J.  T.  Wheeler,  The  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages 
(London  1867)  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  critical  digest  of  the  Mahdbhdrata;  see 
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This,  then,  is  the  Great  War  of  eighteen  days  which  concludes 
the  epic  nucleus  of  the  Mahdbhdrata.  I  turn  now  to  the  many 
striking  parallels  in  the  characters  and  events  which  appear  in 
Mahdbhdrata  v-ix  and  Aeneid  vii-xii;  many  of  these  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Lallemant,^"^  and  I  have  added  numerous  others 
where  they  seem  vahd.  Lallemant  speaks  first  of  structural 
similarities  and  then  analyzes  the  relevant  characters;  I  prefer  to 
reverse  the  procedure,  as  I  believe  that  the  parallels  in  many  of  the 
leading  persons  will  make  more  meaningful  the  comparison  of  the 
books,  especially  Mahdbhdrata  ix  and  Aeneid  xii.  Also,  the  roles 
of  the  main  characters  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  de- 
lineated perhaps  provide  the  most  substantial  proof  that  the 
Sanskrit  epic  may  have  influenced  Vergil  in  the  composition  of 
the  Aeneid. 

There  is  always  the  great  difficulty,  in  dealing  with  parallel 
passages  in  epic  poetry,  that  much  may  be  the  result  of  epic 
convention.  Catalogues  of  warriors,  the  arming  of  heroes,  the 
numerous  aristeiai  of  individual  fighters,  the  mourning  of  dead 
heroes,  night  expeditions — these  appear  inevitable  in  narratives 
of  war.  Also,  there  are  curious  similarities  between  the  Ma- 
hdbhdrata and  the  Homeric  epics ;  some  of  these  may  go  back  to 
an  ultimate  source  in  Indo-European  folklore,  e.g.,  the  contest  of 
the  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  princess  Draupadi  in  Mhb.  i.clxxxvii- 
cxc,  so  similar  to  the  famous  contest  in  Odyssey  xxi,  since  it  was 
both  a  trial  of  strength  (bending  and  stringing  the  bow)  and  a 
trial  of  skill  (shooting  five  arrows  simultaneously  through  a 
revolving  ring  into  a  target  beyond) .  Other  parallels  may  be  the 
result  of  direct  Homeric  influence.  Dio  Chrysostom  states  that 
Homer's  poetry  was  sung  even  in  India,  where  the  people  had 
translated  it  into  their  own  speech  and  tongue. It  is  important, 

42-456  (  =  Part  ii).  Elizabeth  Seeger,  The  Five  Brothers:  The  Story  of  the  Mahdbhdrata 
(New  York  1948)  provides  a  version  for  older  children  in  300  pages;  see  also  The  Story 
of  the  Mahdbhdrata  by  Channing  Arnold,  simplified  by  Marjorie  Sykes  (Calcutta 
1954),  in  128  pages.  For  selected  portions  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  translated  into  verse, 
see  Dutt  (above,  note  36)  169-322.  The  main  story  is  summarized  in  the  Mahdbhd- 
rata itself,  in  i.lxi,  where  slokas  1-51  give  the  preliminary  events  of  Books  i-iv;  the  Great 
War  and  the  victory  of  the  Pandavas  are  mentioned  with  the  greatest  brevity;  cf.  52-53 : 
"Thereupon  war  was  declared,  and  the  Pandavas  after  .  ,  .  killing  king  Duryodhana 
obtained  back  their  kingdom  ..." 
*2  See  above,  note  34. 

Discourses,   53.6:   oVdre   kuI   Trap"   ^IvSolg  (fiaatv   abeadai   tt)v   'Ofxijpou  TTolrjOLV 
Ixera^aXovTUiv  avrrjv  els  rrjv  acfycrepav  SidXcKTov  re  kol  (fycvvi^v.    E.  H.  \\  armington.  The 
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therefore,  that  the  similarities  which  appear  in  the  Mahdbhdrata 
and  the  Aeneid  must  deal,  in  order  to  have  proper  significance, 
with  those  aspects  of  character  and  event  which  are  either  absent 
from  the  Homeric  poems  or  at  least  far  less  conspicuous.  And  it 
is  a  most  interesting  fact  that  the  major  parallels  are  exactly  in 
this  area  and  concern  the  elements  in  the  Aeneid  which  are  chiefly 
non-Homeric. 


Ill 

A.  Aeneas  and  the  Pandavas 

Again  and  again  in  the  Iliad  Aeneas  and  Hector  were  mentioned 
together  as  the  two  bravest  fighters  among  the  Trojans,  and 
Vergil  reflects  this  tradition  when  he  has  Diomedes  say  in  Aen. 
11.291  f.: 

ambo  animis,  ambo  insignes  praestantibus  armis, 
hie  pietate  prior. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  Homeric  a  person,  already 
destined  to  rule  over  the  survivors  of  the  Trojans  (cf.  the  words  of 
Poseidon  in  //.  20.302  ff.),  would  resemble  in  any  way  the  heroes 
of  the  Mahdbhdrata',  even  less  so  when  this  same  character,  with  his 
regard  for  destiny  and  his  submission  to  the  will  of  Jupiter 
becomes  the  ideal  Roman  hero  who  is  noted  for  virtus,  iustitia, 
dementia,  and  pietas,  and  who  symbolizes  the  struggles  and 
achievements  which  had  made  Rome  great.**  According  to 
Poschl,  Aeneas  is  a  combination  of  Homeric  heroism,  the  early 
Roman  and  Stoic  magnitudo  animi,  and  Vergilian  and  Augustan 
humanitas,"^^ 

The  characters  of  the  five   Pandavas,   the  heroes  of  the 

Commerce  Between  the  Roman  Empire  and  India  (Cambridge  1928)  77,  interprets  this  state- 
ment as  referring,  not  to  a  translation  into  Sanskrit  of  Homeric  epic,  but  as 
alluding  "to  certain  incidents  of  the  Mahabharata,  of  course  not  concerning  Troy 
at  all."  But  Dio  is  very  specific  and  adds  (53.7) :  cuare  /cat  'Iv8ol  .  .  .  riov  8e  Upcdfiov 
TTaOrjixaTcov  Kal  tcov  'AvSpojxdxTjS  Kal  'EKU^rjS  dp-qvcov  kuI  oBvpfxwv  /cat  rijs  'A^iXXccos  re  /cat 
'EKTopos  avSpeias  ovk  dneLpcos  cxovoiv.  Such  a  statement  can  hardly  refer  to  characters 
in  the  Sanskrit  epic. 

On  Aen.  6.851  ff.,  its  application  to  the  character  of  Aeneas,  and  the  Aeneas- 
Augustus  symbolism,  see  G.  E.  Duckworth,  Animae  Dimidium  Meae:  Two  Poets  of 
Rome,"  TAP  A  87  (1956)  306  ff. 

Poschl  (above,  note  5)  94. 
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Mahahhdrata,  may  be  outlined  briefly  as  follows.'**^  Yudhisthira, 
the  eldest,  is  noted  for  his  virtue,  filial  love,  piety,  wisdom,  and 
righteousness.  He  is  regularly  called  "the  very  virtuous  king," 
"the  pious  king,"  "the  king  of  righteousness."*^  He  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  virtue  (cf.  iii.cccxiii.25 ;  iv.lxx.lO);  in  him 
"patience,  mercy,  forgiveness,  truth,  and  prowess  are  always 
present"  (i.ccvii.  19).  Bhima,  "foremost  of  those  endowed  with 
might"  (vi.lxiii.8),  is  the  mighty  fighter,  often  wrathful,  and  the 
rival  and  bitter  enemy  of  Duryodhana.'*^  As  in  the  case  of 
Hercules,  his  strength  even  upon  birth  was  amazing;  accidentally 
dropped  by  his  mother  on  a  stone,  he  broke  the  stone  into  one 
hundred  pieces  (i.cxxiii.16-18).  Arjuna,  to  whom  celestial 
weapons  have  been  granted,  is  "the  chastiser  of  the  wicked  and 
the  delight  of  his  friends  .  .  .  the  foremost  of  all  and  the  slayer  of 
all  foes"  (i.cxxiii.29),  and  the  twins  Nakula  and  Sahadeva  are 
"matchless  in  beauty  on  earth"  (i.cxxiv.  1 7). 

Like  Aeneas,  the  Pandavas  are  peace-loving  and  do  not  want 
to  wage  war  (cf.  v.xx.l4) ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of 
wickedness  (vi.xv.4).  We  saw  above  that  Aeneas  has  been 
viewed  as  a  combination  of  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  Mene- 
laus.*^  Is  he  in  a  sense  also  a  combination  of  the  five  Pandavas? 
He  resembles  the  twins  in  beauty  (cf.  pulcherrimus,  Aen.  4.141)  and 
Arjuna  and  Bhima  in  fighting  abihty  and  strength,  and  Bhima  in 
occasional  anger  on  the  battlefield ;  like  Bhima  also,  he  defeats  a 
mighty  opponent  in  single  combat  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
These  similarities  are  perhaps  incidental;  the  really  important 
parallel  is  in  the  characters  of  Aeneas  and  the  leader  of  the 
Pandavas.  The  qualities  of  Yudhisthira,  as  stressed  throughout 
the  Mahdbhdrata — righteousness,  filial  love,  mercy,  piety — seem 
far  more  those  of  Vergil's  Aeneas  than  do  the  traits  of  the  Homeric 

For  the  delineation  of  their  characters  by  the  "invisible  voice"  when  each  was 
born,  see  Mhb.  i.cxxiii.8  (Yudhisthira),  15  (Bhima),  37-45  (Arjuna) :  cxxiv.l8  (Nakula 
and  Sahadeva). 

For  "the  very  virtuous  king,''  cf.  vn.cvi.22,  26,  40-41 ;  cxii.l,  3,  67,  etc.;  "the 
pious  king,"  cf.  iv.lxx.l6;  viii.xlix.l,  58;  lxii.29;  lxiii.l6;  lxv.4,  etc.;  "the  king  of 
righteousness,"  cf.  viii.xi.29;  xxix.  29,  30,  etc.;  "foremost  of  the  righteous,"  cf. 
vni.lxx.38,  43,  55,  etc. 

For  the  hostility  of  Duryodhana  and  his  attempt  to  destroy  Bhima  by  poison 
see  i.cxxviii.  Duryodhana  and  Bhima  were  born  on  the  same  day  (r.cxxiii.l9)  and 
destined  to  be  enemies  throughout  life,  until  Duryodhana  was  slain  by  Bhima  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  fulfilment  of  an  earlier  vow  (ii.lxxi.l4). 

.\nderson  (above,  note  14)  24,  30. 
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heroes  to  whom  Aeneas  is  usually  compared,  and  they  include 
those  very  qualities  which  we  look  upon  as  typically  Roman  and 
typically  Vergilian;  cf.  Mhb.  v.cliv.l9:  "The  virtuous  king 
Yudhisthira,  now  seeing  that  a  slaughter  of  innocent  men  was 
unavoidable,  began  to  sigh  repeatedly." 


B.  Latinus  and  Dhrtarastra 

The  blind  and  aged  father  of  the  Kauravas  resembles  Latinus 
in  many  respects. Both  kings  desire  peace, but,  just  as 
Latinus  is  helpless  against  the  combined  fury  of  Turnus  and  the 
Latins,  so  Dhrtarastra,  although  originally  supported  by  Bhisma, 
Drona,  and  Vidura,  is  powerless  before  the  frenzied  determination 
of  his  son  Duryodhana  and  his  son's  advisers  (Karna,  Sakuni,  and 
Duryodhana's  brother  Duhsasana).^^ 

Each  king  is,  in  a  sense,  the  victim  of  circumstances,^^  but  each 
feels  responsible  for  the  war.^*  Latinus  is  blamed  by  Aeneas, 
and  Dhrtarastra  likewise  by  Yudhisthira,  the  Sanskrit  counterpart 
of  Aeneas. Both  kings  realize  the  power  of  the  enemy, and 
each  states  clearly  that  the  opposing  forces  are  protected  by  the 
gods.^^  Latinus  criticizes  Turnus  and  says  he  will  pay  a  heavy 
penalty  [Aen.  7.596  f ) ;  according  to  Dhrtarastra,  Duryodhana 
"raves  like  a  maniac"  {Mhb.  v.lvii.43),  and  with  even  stronger 
presentiments  the  blind  king  foresees  the  ultimate  defeat  of 

Cf.  Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  269,  272  f.  I  have  added  several  additional 
parallels,  and  many  other  passages  could  be  cited — the  inevitable  result  of  the  many 
repetitious  speeches  in  the  Mahdbhdrata. 

"  Aen.  7.259-66,  618  f.    Mhb.  v.liii.14-15;  lvii.35;  lviii.1-4;  cxxxi. 33-35. 
^"^  Aen.  1.  585  ff.,  600;  on  the  later  uncertainty  of  Latinus,  cf.  12.657  f.  Mhb. 
v.cxxiv.3-4  ("I  am  not  my  own  master");  cxxxi. 38  (Dhrtarastra  "is  powerless"). 
Latinus  has  the  power  originally  to  grant  peace  to  the  Trojan  envoys,  but  the  embassies 
to  Dhrtarastra,  especially  the  appeal  of  Krsna  as  mediator,  are  unsuccessful. 

Aen.  7.594.  Mhb.  v.cxliv.5-6;  vii.lxxxv.25-26.  Dhrtarastra  frequently  blames 
the  disastrous  war  on  his  son  Duryodhana;  cf.  vii.cxxxiii.7 ;  cxxxv.  21. 

Aen.  11.471  f.,  12.29  ff.  (cf.  31 :  arma  impia  sumpsi) .  Mhb.  vi.xiv.l5;  vii.cxxxv.2 1 ; 
cxxxviii.l  ("mine  has  been  the  greatest  fault"),  3  (the  slaughter  "owes  its  origin  to 
my  evil  policy"). 

Aen.  11.113  f.;  12.580  ff.  Mhb.  v.liii.l6.  For  the  frequent  criticisms  of  Dhrta- 
rastra by  Sarnjaya  (weakness,  under  the  influence  of  Duryodhana,  etc.),  cf.  v.xxxii.28- 
30;  vii.lxxxvi.10-17;  cxiv.47  (the  calamity  "owes  its  origin  to  your  own  misconduct"), 
50-55;  cxxi.ll ;  cxxxv.  25-27;  cxxxvii.47-49. 

5«  Aen.  1 1 .305  ff.    Mhb.  v.li  and  Hi,  passim ;  Iviii. 

"  Aen.  11.305;  cf.  7.583  f.,  11.231  ff.    Mhb.  v.lx.4  ff.;  vii.xi.40  ff. 
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Duryodhana  by  Bhima.''®  Latinus  appeals  to  Turnus'  love  for 
wealth  and  power, ''^  and  Dhrtarastra  refers  to  Duryodhana's 
cupidity  and  wrath  and  to  his  desire  for  sovereignty  [Mhb. 
vii.lxxxv.52-54). 

The  two  aged  kings  have  another  striking  feature  in  common: 
in  the  early  Roman  tradition,  Latinus  took  part  in  the  fighting 
and  was  killed  in  the  Aeneid  Latinus  has  the  role  of  Dhrta- 
rastra; he  does  not  fight,  and  he  survives  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
and  the  defeat  of  his  people. Dhrtarastra,  however,  is  much 
the  weaker  character  and,  as  a  result  of  his  vacillation  and  com- 
pliance with  the  desires  of  Duryodhana,  he  bears  a  heavier 
responsibility  for  the  disasters  of  the  war. 

C.  Drances  and  Karna 

Vergil  describes  Drances  in  Aen.  11.336  ff.  as  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Turnus,  wealthy,  an  able  orator  but  no  fighter,  and  of  uncertain 
ancestry.  Turnus  in  his  angry  response  to  Drances'  speech 
implies  that  he  is  both  a  braggart  and  a  coward  (11.378-82, 
389  flf.).  Drances  in  several  respects  resembles  Karna,  adviser 
and  general  of  Duryodhana.^- 

Like  Drances,  Karna  is  a  man  of  great  wealth, and  his 
ancestry  is  uncertain;  he  is  believed  to  be  a  charioteer's  son,^* 
and  Salya  neither  considers  him  his  equal  nor  does  he  wish  to 
serve  as  charioteer  to  a  man  "who  is  born  of  such  low  paren- 
tage."^^ In  reality,  Karna  is  the  son  of  Kunti  and  a  god  (Surya, 
god  of  the  sun)  and  thus  an  older  brother  of  the  five  Pandavas; 
but  having  been  cast  into  a  river  as  a  baby  by  his  mother  and 

Mhb.  v.Kuii.5  (Your  army  "has  been  collected  for  your  own  death"),  19-28 
(addressed  to  Duryodhana  and  his  brothers) ;  cf.  27 :  "A  heavy  calamity  will  you  meet, 
if  you  do  not  conclude  peace  with  the  Pandavas.  Killed  by  Bhimasena  with  his  mace, 
will  you  ever  remain  in  peace."  Cf.  with  this  passage  Aen.  9.187:  nec  placida  contenta 
quiete  est,  and  9.445 ;  placidaque  ibi  demwn  morte  quievit.  The  play  upon  noun  (quiete)  and 
verb  (quievit)  closely  resembles  that  in  the  Sanskrit  between  verb  [sdmyatha,  "conclude 
peace")  and  noun  (samam,  "peace")  which  contain  the  same  root  sam-. 

Aen.  12.22  ff. ;  cf.  Drances'  words  in  1 1.369:  si  adeo  dotalis  regia  cordi  est. 

Livy,  1.2;  cf.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  1.267,  4.620,  6.760. 

The  Latin  people,  however,  are  in  a  sense  victorious  as  they  survive  and  retain 
their  customs  and  their  speech;  Latium  remains  and  Troy  perishes  sine  nomine;  cf.  Aen. 
12.821  ff.,  834  ff.    In  the  Mahdbhdrata  the  Kauravas  are  utterly  annihilated. 
^2  Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  270  and  notes. 

Cf.  Mhb.  viii.xxxviii.2-14;  xxxix.2-4;  xl.44;  xlii.42-46;  xciv.44. 

Mhb.  i.cxxxix.5;  cf.  vii.clviii.l9,  20;  viii.xxxvi.27. 

Mhb.  viii.xxxii.40;  cf.  also  41  and  49. 
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rescued  and  reared  by  a  charioteer  and  his  wife,  he  joins  the 
Kauravas  in  the  Great  War  and  refuses  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
Pandavas.^^ 

Karna  is  a  great  braggart  both  in  council  and  on  the  battle- 
field;^^ Drona  calls  him  boastful  and  backward  in  battle 
(v.clxviii.9),  and  Krpa  accuses  him  as  follows:  "you  boast  (of 
your  prowess).  But  neither  your  prowess  nor  the  result  of  it  has 
ever  been  witnessed." The  words  of  Turnus  to  Drances  in 
Aen.  11.389  AT.  are  similar: 

imus  in  adversos — quid  cessas?    an  tibi  Mavors 
ventosa  in  lingua  pedibusque  fugacibus  istis 
semper  erit? 

However,  in  spite  of  these  accusations,  Karna  was  famed  as  a 
fighter  and  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  days  served  as 
commander-in-chief.  Although,  because  of  his  hostility  to 
Bhisma,  he  refused  to  fight  as  long  as  the  elder  warrior  was  alive 
(cf.  Mhb.  v.clvi.25;  clxviii.29),  he  entered  the  war  after  the 
defeat  (but  not  the  death)  of  Bhisma  and  fought  several  furious 
battles  with  Bhima  in  Book  vii.^^  He  is  called  "most  supreme 
of  all  that  are  versed  in  the  management  of  arms"  (viii.xxxv.l2; 
cf.  lvi.56)  and  is  a  mighty  warrior  in  Book  viii  until  he  is  slain  by 
Arjuna. 

Drances  is  therefore  unlike  Karna  in  two  important  respects: 
he  is  not  a  fighter  (cf.  Aen.  1 1.338  f.  '.frigida  bello  dextera)  and  he  is 
hostile  to  and  envious  of  Turnus  (1 1.336  f.).  Lallemant  refers  to 
Karna's  criticisms  of  Duryodhana,  "^^  but  actually  one  of  Karna's 
most  striking  traits  is  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  leader  of  the 
Kauravas. '^^    He  is  one  of  Duryodhana's  constant  advisers,  the 

®^  He  rejects  the  entreaties  of  both  his  mother  and  the  sun-god  (his  father) ;  cf. 
Mhb.  v.cxlv  and  cxlvi;  Karna  himself  thus  knows  the  secret  of  his  parentage;  cf. 
v.cxli.2  f. ;  cxlv.2-4;  for  the  story  of  his  birth  and  early  life,  see  i.cxi  and  iii.cccv-cccix. 

Gf.  Mhb.  vi.cxxiv.18;  viii.lvi.34,  36.  For  examples  of  Karna's  boasting  and 
abuse,  cf.  his  words  to  Salya  in  viii.xxxvi. 23-26;  xxxvii.23-3l  (in  33  Salya  says:  "Do 
not  boast  thus,  O  Karna"),  xl,  xlii-xlv. 

vii.clviii.l4;  cf.  19  f.  Bhisma  considers  Karna  vain,  mean,  arrogant,  and 
malicious;  cf.  v.clxviii.4;  vi.cxxiv.l2. 

Cf.  vii.cxxix,  cxxxi,  cxxxii-cxxxiv,  cxxxvi-cxxxix ;  each  fight  ends  with  the 
defeat  or  flight  of  Karna. 

See  above,  note  62. 

'1  Karna  is  "the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Duryodhana"  (i.lxvii.l50) ;  cf.  viii.xl.44; 
xlii. 30-33.  His  vanity  and  insolence  are  ascribed  to  his  elevated  position  with 
Duryodhana;  cf.  iv.liv.5;  v.clxviii.4. 
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other  two  being  Sakuni  and  Duhsasana;  again  and  again  these 
four  are  mentioned  together  as  leaders  in  wrongdoing  and  as 
responsible  for  the  disasters  of  the  war.*^^ 

Drances'  hostility  towards  Turnus  resembles  the  attitude,  not  of 
Karna,  but  of  other  leaders  who  are  opposed  to  Duryodhana  and 
his  poHcies.  Drona  addresses  Duryodhana:  "fulfil  your  vows 
and  be  true  to  your  words.  Yonder  stand  your  fierce  enemies, 
the  sons  of  Pandu"  [Mhb.  vii.clxxxvi.  34-35);  cf.  Drances  in  Aen. 
11.373  fir.: 

etiam  tu,  si  qua  tibi  vis, 
si  patrii  quid  Martis  habes,  ilium  aspice  contra 
qui  vocat. 

The  son  of  Drona  appeals  to  him:  "O  Duryodhana,  be  pacified; 
you  need  not  prolong  this  quarrel;  make  peace  with  the  Panda- 
vas"  [Mhb.  viii.lxxxviii.21).  Similarly  Drances  appeals  to 
Turnus  in  Aen.  1 1 .365  f. : 

en  supplex  venio.    miserere  tuorum, 
pone  animos  et  pulsus  abi. 


D.  Pallas  and  Abhimanyu 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  parallels  between  the  Aeneid  and 
the  Mahdbhdrata  is  that  in  the  characters  and  roles  of  two  brave 
young  warriors,  Pallas  and  Abhimanyu.  "^-^  Pallas,  son  of 
Evander,  fights  under  Aeneas,  and  after  an  aristeia  is  slain  by 
Turnus;  his  death  is  mourned  by  both  Aeneas  and  Evander. 
Abhimanyu,  son  of  Arjuna,  fights  at  the  request  of  Yudhisthira, 
and  after  an  aristeia  is  slain  by  six  warriors,  but  Duryodhana  is 
considered  responsible  for  his  death;  he  is  mourned  by  both 
Yudhisthira  and  Arjuna. 

The  death  of  Pallas  and  its  results  form  a  most  significant  and 

"■^  Cf.,  e.g.,  Mhb.  i.lxi.16-17;  v.lviii.9;  cxliii.3  (spoken  by  Kama  himself); 
Yi.xlix.  10-12;  xcviii.1-2;  viii.lxxxiii.34-37 ;  xci.2.  When  only  two  advisers  are  named 
with  Duryodhana,  Karna  is  regularly  included:  cf.  i.cxxix.40;  ccvii. 28-29;  iii.cccxiv.6, 

Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  273  ff.  Cf.  also  E.  Leveque,  Les  mythes  et  les 
legendes  de  VInde  et  de  la  Perse  (Paris  1880)  435  ff.  Lallemant  agrees  with  Leveque  on 
Pallas  and  Abhimanyu,  but  rejects  his  other  parallels  (cf.  Lallemant,  263,  note  1). 

He  is  mourned  also  by  his  mother  Subhadra,  and  later  (in  Book  xi)  by  his 
young  bride  Uttara. 
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tragic  portion  of  the  Aeneid  (cf.  10.503  ff.).  Prescott  considers 
Pallas  "the  ideal  youth  of  the  poem"  and  says: 

The  premature  and  tragic  death  of  the  young  fellow  in  the  war  .  .  . 
is  made  to  enrich  the  pathetic  effects  of  the  battle  scenes  even  up  to 
the  duel  at  the  very  end  of  the  poem.'^ 

Wheeler  writes  in  a  similar  vein  concerning  Abhimanyu : 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Abhimanyu,  and  the  tragical  incidents 
which  followed,  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  touching  events 
in  the  history  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  main  story  is  painfully  pathetic. 
The  boy  bridegroom  had  been  cowardly  overpowered  and 
slaughtered  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour;  and  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  his  countenance  in  death  excited  the  pity  of  all  who 
beheld  him.'^^ 

Pallas  differs  from  Abhimanyu  in  two  minor  respects:  he  is 
unmarried, '^^  and  he  falls  in  his  first  day  of  fighting  (cf.  Aen. 
10.508),  whereas  Abhimanyu  is  prominent  in  the  battles  when 
Bhisma  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  Kauravas.'^^  His  aristeia 
in  Mahdbhdrata  vii,  however,  is  the  important  one,  and  it  is 
preceded  by  a  description  of  the  youth  which  makes  his  brave 
deeds  and  death  all  the  more  effective;  cf.  vii.xxxiv.8-10: 

All  those  illustrious  qualities  that  are  present  mostly  in  Krsna  and 
in  the  Pandavas,  all  those  qualities  were  to  be  seen  combined  in 
Abhimanyu.  Abhimanyu  was  equal  to  Yudhisthira  in  patience, 
to  Krsna  in  conduct,  to  Bhima  of  terrible  deeds  in  his  achievements. 
He  was  equal  to  Dhanamjaya  [  =  Arjuna]  in  beauty  of  person, 
prowess,  and  scriptural  knowledge;  and  to  Nakula  and  Sahadeva 
in  humiUty.'^^ 

Abhimanyu,  sent  by  Yudhisthira  to  check  the  advance  of 
Drona  and  his  troops  (xxxv.  12-20)  fights  furiously,  "achieving 

Prescott  (above,  note  8)  47K  438. 
■«  Wheeler  (above,  note  41)  319. 

"  For  the  wedding  of  Abhimanyu  and  Uttara,  see  Mhb.  iv.lxxii.  12-35.  Abhi- 
manyu was  slain  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  marriage;  cf.  xi.xx.28. 

'«  Cf.,  e.g.,  Mhb.  vi.xlv.15fr.;  xlvii.7ff.;  lv.7fr.;  lviii.24;  lx.23-24;  lxi.6-11; 
Ixxiii. 24-37 ;  lxxx.21-31;  ci;  cii.1-34;  cxvii.1-6  (against  Duryodhana). 

The  detailed  description  of  an  important  character  just  before  he  plays  his  major 
role  in  the  action  is  paralleled  by  Vergil's  procedure  in  the  Aeneid:  cf.  Nisus  and 
Euryalus  in  9,176  ff.  (first  mention,  5.294  ff.),  Drances  in  1 1.336  ff.  (first  mention, 
11.122  ff.),  Camilla  in  11.539  ff.  (first  mention,  7.803  ff.).  But  in  the  case  of  Abhi- 
manyu, his  outstanding  qualities  had  been  announced  also  at  the  time  of  his  birth; 
cf.  Mhb.  i.ccxxiii.64-76. 
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superhuman  feats"  (xli.3)  and  slaying  thousands  of  warriors; 
finally  he  is  surrounded  by  six  car-warriors  and  slain  (xlix; 
cf.  xxxiii.20) ;  the  contest  is  unequal  and  therefore  unfair  (cf. 
xlix.22;  lii.6). 

Pallas  is  mourned  both  by  Aeneas  {Aen.  1 1.42-58),  for  whom  he 
was  fighting,  and  by  his  father  Evander  (11.152-81),  and  these 
expressions  of  grief  seem  typically  Vergilian  and  illustrate  well 
what  has  been  termed  "la  predominance  de  la  sensibilite  et  de 
I'emotivite."®^  Eichhoff  says  of  Evander's  speech:  "le  discours 
du  prince  arcadien  n'a  point  de  modele  dans  Homere."^^  We 
do  have,  however,  striking  similarities  between  the  speeches  of 
Aeneas  and  Evander  and  the  laments,  first  by  Yudhisthira  who 
had  sent  Abhimanyu  into  the  fight  against  Drona  {Mhb.  vii.li), 
and  then  by  the  youth's  father  Arjuna  (vii.lxxii  f.).  Following 
Lallemant,  I  shall  paraphrase  the  relevant  material  in  parallel 
columns. 


Speech  of  Yudhisthira 
{Mhb.  vii.H) ' 

4-7.  Attempting  to  help  me,  he 
forced  back  the  troops  of  Drona 
and  met  his  death. 

8-12.  I  am  responsible  to  his 
parents  for  the  death  of  a  mere 
boy. 

13.  Bravery  of  Abhimanyu. 

21.  Neither  victory  nor  kingdom 
nor  immortality  give  me  joy. 


Speech  of  Aeneas 
{Aen,  11.42  ff.) 

42-44.  Fortune  begrudged  that 
you  should  see  my  kingdom  and 
return  home  as  victor. 

45-55.  Not  these  were  the  pro- 
mises I  gave  to  his  father  .  .  .  we 
escort  the  iuvenem  exanimum. 

55-57.  Bravery  of  Pallas;  not 
defeated  pudendis  vubieribus .^'^ 

Cf.  below,  end  of  Evander's 
speech. 


Speech  of  Arjuna  Speech  of  Evander 

{Mhb.  vn.lxxii  f )  {Aen.  1 1.152  ff'.) 

Ixxii. 32-34.  If  my  son  is  dead,  I    cf,   177:  vitam  moror  invisam  Pal- 
will  go  to  regions  of  death;  35-38.    lante  perempto. 
I  will  enjoy  no  peace. 

80  Cf.  A.  M.  Guillemin,  Loriginalite  de  Virgile  (Paris  1931)  95-107. 

81  F.  G.  Eichhoff,  Etudes  grecques  sur  Virgile  (Paris  1825)  3.274.  He  cites  (264  f.)  as 
somewhat  parallel  to  Aeneas'  speech  the  grief  of  Achilles  in  //.  18.232  ff.,  323  ff.; 
19.328  ff. 

82  Cf.  the  words  of  Krsna  in  Mhb.  vn.lxxii. 68-70:  Abhimanyu  has  reaped  the 
death  desired  by  heroes,  that  they  may  fall  in  battle  facing  their  enemies. 
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55-56.  Aijuna's  wife  will  grieve  at 
son's  death. 

11 -IQ.  Regrets  not  having  pro- 
tected his  son  in  battle. 

79-81 .  Blames  others  for  failing  to 
protect  his  son.  But  better  to 
blame  himself. 

Ixxiii.  13-14  (spoken  by  Yudhi- 
sthira).  Praise  of  Abhimanyu; 
killed  thousands  of  horses,  men, 
elephants  (cf.  xlix.37-39). 

20-21.  Arjuna  will  avenge  death 
of  son.^^ 

Cf.  above,  end  of  lament  of  Yu- 
dhisthira. 


1 58  f.  Evander's  wife  fortunate 
not  to  be  alive  to  grieve  at  son's 
death. 

161-63.  Regrets  not  having 
fought  and  died  in  Pallas'  place. 

164-66.  Does  not  blame  Trojans; 
this  fate  in  store  for  Evander. 

166-68.  Praise  of  Pallas;  killed 
thousands  of  Volscians. 


176-80.  Evander  wants  Aeneas 
to  avenge  both  son  and  father. 

180-81.  non  vitae  gaudia  quaero, 
nec  fas,  sed  gnato  rnanis  perferre  sub 
imos. 


It  is  surprising  to  find  here,  not  merely  the  same  expressions  of 
grief,  but  a  similar  sequence  of  ideas  with  Aeneas'  lament 
paralleling  in  general  that  of  Yudhisthira,  and  Evander's  speech 
following  even  more  closely  that  of  Arjuna.  The  two  Latin 
speeches  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  two  laments  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata  than  to  anything  in  the  earlier  Graeco-Roman 
tradition;  in  addition,  Arjuna's  speech  reveals  the  same  "heur- 
euse  alliance  de  I'heroisme  avec  la  sensibilite  paternelle,"  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  Evander's  lament  in  the 
Aeneid.'^^ 

Arjuna's  lament  is  followed  by  that  of  Subhadra,  Abhimanyu's 
mother.  Lallemant  does  not  discuss  this,  since  Pallas  has  no 
mother  to  mourn  his  death.  The  speech  is  important  for  us  to 
consider,  however;  just  as  Aeneas'  lament  parallels  that  of  Yu- 
dhisthira and  Evander's  that  of  Arjuna,  so  the  grieving  words  of 
Euryalus'  mother  in  Aeneid  ix  have  definite  similarities  in  thought 
and  expression  to  those  of  Subhadra. 

®^  Arjuna  here  refers  to  killing  Jayadratha,  king  of  the  Sindhus,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  preventing  aid  from  being  brought  to  Abhimanyu.  But  cf.  the  words 
of  Yudhisthira  in  li.  19-20:  Arjuna,  filled  with  rage  at  the  death  of  his  son,  will  destroy 
the  Kauravas.    Duryodhana  will  give  up  his  life. 

8*  Eichhoff  (above,  note  81)  3.274. 

8^  Cf.  Leveque  (above,  note  73)  432  ff.,  who  suggests  the  parallel  and  quotes 
Subhadra's  speech. 
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Speech  of  Subhadra 
{Mhb.  vii.lxxviii) 

2.  Why  did  you  go  into  battle? 
How  could  you  perish? 

3-8.  Your  beauty  is  soiled  with 
dust  of  battlefield.  Accustomed 
to  beds  with  precious  coverlets, 
you  lie  prostrate  surrounded  by 
jackals  and  flesheaters. 

9.  By  whom  have  you  been  slain 
like  one  helpless? 

10.  My  desire  for  looking  at  you 
is  not  satiated.  I  shall  go  today 
to  regions  of  death. 


Speech  of  Euryalus'  Mother 
{Aen.  9.481  ff.) 

481-84.  Do  I  see  you  thus? 
Were  you  able  to  leave  me,  alone, 
with  no  opportunity  for  farewell? 

485-89.  You  lie  in  an  unknown 
land,  the  plunder  for  dogs  and 
birds;  nor  will  you  have  the  robe 
on  which  I  was  toiling  night  and 
day. 

490-92.  What  land  now  holds 
your  mangled  limbs  and  dis- 
membered body? 

493-97.  Pierce  me  with  your 
weapons,  Rutulians;  Jupiter,  send 
me  to  Tartarus;  otherwise  I  can- 
not end  this  cruel  life. 


16.  You  were  like  a  "hoard  of  cf.  481  f . :  senectae  sera  meae  requies. 
treasure"  to  me. 

These  similarities  are  all  the  more  impressive  since  no  definite 
model  has  been  suggested  for  the  lament  of  Euryalus'  mother. 

The  death  of  Abhimanyu  is  connected  with  the  later  fate  of 
Duryodhana  as  is  Pallas'  death  with  that  of  Turnus  (and,  in  the 
Iliad,  Patroclus'  death  with  Achilles'  vengeful  slaying  of  Hector) . 
Although  Duryodhana  does  not  himself  slay  Abhimanyu,  as 
Turnus  kills  Pallas,  yet  the  responsibility  is  his,  and  he  is  conscious 
of  his  guilt;  cf  his  words  in  Mhb.  ix.v.20:  "That  fire  can  never  be 
extinguished.  Peace  with  them  is  impossible  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Abhimanyu."  At  the  time  of  Pallas'  death,  Vergil 
writes  {Aen.  10.503  AT.): 

Turno  tempus  erit  magno  cum  optaverit  emptum 
intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque 
oderit. 

See  J.  L.  Heller,  "Vergil's  Sources  in  Aen.  ix,  481-497,"  PAPA  66  (1935) 
xxviif.,  who  speaks  of  three  possible  sources:  (I)  rhetorical  devices  to  arouse  pity, 
(2)  the  actions  and  words  of  Andromache  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Hector  (//. 
22.437-515),  and  (3)  real  life  and  especially  the  folk-lament  known  as  the  nenia. 
Cf.  also  Cartault  (above,  note  9)  702,  note  10;  he  analyzes  Aeti.  9.481  ff.  and  //. 
22.437  ff.  and  concludes:  "en  somme  les  deux  morccaux  sont  differents." 
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At  the  end  of  the  poem,  when  Aeneas  is  about  to  spare  Turnus,  he 
sees  the  swordbelt  of  Pallas  and  cries  in  anger  (12.948  f.) : 

Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 
immolat  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit. 

Similarly,  when  Duryodhana  is  defeated  by  Bhima,  Krsna  says 
{Mhb.  ix.lxi.46) : 

Causing  Abhimanyu,  who  was  a  child  and  alone,  to  be  surrounded 
by  many,  you  did  kill  that  hero.  For  this  sin,  O  sinful  wretch,  you 
are  slain. 

Hector  is  slain  for  the  killing  of  Patroclus,  Duryodhana  for  that 
of  Abhimanyu,  Turnus  for  that  of  Pallas,  but  in  both  the  Sanskrit 
epic  and  the  Aeneid  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  chief  antagonist 
are  embedded  more  firmly  in  the  warrior's  psychology ;  in 
other  words,  as  Pallas  resembles  Abhimanyu  far  more  closely 
than  he  resembles  Patroclus,  so  the  parallels  between  Turnus  and 
Duryodhana  in  both  word  and  deed  seem  more  significant  than 
those  between  Turnus  and  any  Homeric  model  or  models. I 
do  not,  of  course,  deny  Vergil's  use  of  Homeric  material  nor  do  I 
reject  the  many  similarities  between  the  Aeneid  and  the  Homeric 
epics  which  have  been  pointed  out  and  discussed  over  the  years. 
The  important  thing  is  that  Vergil's  presentation  of  character 
and  event  has  apparently  been  enriched  by  his  tapping  an  epic 
source  which  most  Vergilian  scholars  have  thus  far  neglected. 

E.  Turnus  and  Duryodhana 

As  Aeneas  and  Turnus  are  opposed  in  Vergil's  epic,  Aeneas 
being  famed  for  dementia,  iustitia,  and  pietas  and  Turnus  charac- 
terized by  furor,  ira,  and  violentia,  so  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  the 
characters  of  the  two  leaders,  Yudhisthira  and  Duryodhana, 
differ  in  every  respect.  Yudhisthira  is  "a  pattern  of  justice, 
integrity,  calm  passionless  composure,  chivalrous  honour,  and 
cold  heroism,"  and  Duryodhana  is  regarded  as  "a  visible  type  of 

Turnus  does  not  die  merely  because  he  has  slain  Pallas  but  because  of  his 
arrogant  words  and  action;  see  above,  87  f.  Similarly,  Duryodhana  dies  not  merely 
because  he  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  Abhimanyu  and  Arjuna's  grief,  but  because 
of  his  earlier  insolent  treatment  of  Draupadi  and  Bhima's  vow  of  vengeance.  In  the 
Aeneid  death  of  a  young  warrior  and  insolence  concern  the  same  person  (Pallas), 
but  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  they  apply  to  two  people  (death  of  Abhimanyu,  insult  to 
Draupadi);  see  below,  109. 

For  similarities  between  Turnus  and  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  see  above,  81  ff. 
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Vice,  or  the  evil  principle  in  human  nature,  for  ever  doing  battle 
with  Virtue,  or  the  good  and  divine  principle,  symbolized  by  the 
five  sons  of  Pandu." 

Although  Turnus  has  been  regarded  as  symbolic  of  the  demonic 
fury  of  war,  he  is  not  portrayed  by  Vergil  as  evil,  and  in  this 
respect  he  is  unlike  Duryodhana  who  is  regularly  described  as 
sinful  and  unrighteous,^^  as  a  "man  of  wicked  purpose,  who  has 
abandoned    virtue    and    who    is    cruel    and    sinful"  [Mhb. 

v.  lxxxviii.22).  Even  his  father  Dhrtarastra  accuses  him  of 
inhuman  conduct,  covetousness,  lack  of  humility,  and  wicked 
intentions  (v.cxxx.34;  cxlix.35). 

But  Duryodhana  has  other  traits  which  are  likewise  stressed, 
and  these  are  the  characteristics  of  Turnus — rashness,  arrogance, 
anger.  Dhrtarastra  says  that  his  son  "was  angry  by  nature" 
(ix.xxxii.l).  ^1  When  urged  by  his  father  and  others  to  make 
peace,  Duryodhana  rose  in  anger  and  left  the  assembly 
(v.cxxviii.25),  and  later  he  treated  the  appeal  of  his  mother  with 
equal  contempt  and  went  away  "fired  with  wrath"  (v.cxxx.l). 
He  is  repeatedly  described  as  "wrathful,"  "highly  enraged," 
"under  the  influence  of  wrath. "^^  Thus  Vergil  depicts  Turnus; 
cf.  Aen.  9.694:  immani  concitus  ira.  Duryodhana  represents  the 
same  amor  Jerri  et  scelerata  insania  belli,  ira  super,  the  same  furor 
caedisque  insana  cupido  which  Vergil  ascribes  to  Turnus  {Aen. 
7.461  f. ;  9.760);  his  personality  in  this  regard  provides  a  closer 
model  for  Turnus  than  does  that  of  Achilles. 

This  parallel  is  only  the  first  of  many  which  emerge  from  the 
actions  and  words  of  the  two  warriors.  Each  is  blamed  for  the 
war  and  held  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  his  troops;  each, 

Williams  (above,  note  41)  19,  20.  Dutt  (above,  note  36)  331  describes  Duryo- 
dhana as  "proud  and  unyielding." 

Certain  epithets  appear  again  and  again;  for  "wicked,"  "wicked-minded," 
" wicked-souled,"  cf.,  e.g.,  i.cxxviii.26,  45,  46,  47;  ii.ccxli.l9;  v.lxxxviii.l9;  xcii.3; 
cxxiv.6;  vii.cxxviii.50,  51;  for  "sinful,"  cf.,  e.g.,  iii.ccxli.20;  iv.xxi.6-7;  v.cxxx.29; 

vi.  xlix.  10-12;  ix.xxvii.lO;  xxx.48;  lvi.l8,  19.  In  iii.ccxlvi.  1-4,  he  is  called  "the 
proud,  wicked,  boastful,  vicious,  insolent,  and  wretched  Duryodhana." 

^1  Cf.  v.lvii.43  (cited  above),  where  Dhrtarastra  says:  "My  son  raves  like  a 
maniac." 

For  "wrathful,"  cf.  v.cxxv.l,  18;  cxxviii.22;  cxxix.l6;  for  "enraged,"  cf. 
vni.xxviii.3 ;  lvi.7,  14;  for  "under  the  influence  of  wrath,"  cf.  v.cxxv.9;  cxxviii. 30-31 ; 
vi.xcv.l;  vii.clxxxvi.l ,  etc. 

»3  Cf.  the  words  of  Yudhisthira  in  Mhb.  ix.xxxi.  16.  23-24,  27-28  (you  "caused  all 
your  troops  and  brothers  to  be  killed").  For  similar  criticisms  of  Turnus,  see  above,, 
note  28. 
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on  next  to  the  final  day  of  fighting,  is  urged  to  make  peace  and 
refiises.  I  pointed  out  above  that  Turnus'  fatal  mistakes  have 
been  considered  to  be  two  in  number:  his  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Trojans  and  later  his  refusal  to  make  peace. 
Duryodhana  likewise  is  rash  and  impetuous;  he  "never  listens  to 
good  words"  {Mhb.  v.cxxiv.3-4).  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
fighting  Dhrtarastra  tells  him  that  he  will  suffer  a  heavy  calamity 
if  he  does  not  conclude  peace  with  the  Pandavas  (v.lviii.27) ;  cf. 
the  similar  words  of  Latinus  in  Aen.  7.596  f. : 

te,  Turne,  nefas,  te  triste  manebit 
supplicium,  votisque  deos  venerabere  seris. 

Even  after  seventeen  days  of  fighting  Duryodhana  speaks  of  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Kauravas  and  maintains  that  they 
can  win  {Mhb.  ix.iii.51);  likewise  Turnus  reminds  Drances  that 
the  Latins  are  strong,  even  without  the  hoped-for  aid  from 
Diomedes,  and  implies  that  Fortune  will  bring  victory  [Aen. 
1 1.421-33).  Duryodhana  is  thus  guilty  of  the  same  twofold  error 
that  is  committed  by  Turnus. 

Turnus  suffers  from  a  sense  of  guilt.  When  lured  on  board 
ship  by  the  phantom  of  Aeneas,  he  blames  himself  for  the  nefas 
of  abandoning  his  men  and  wants  the  earth  to  open  wide  for  him 
(Aen.  10.672-76);  because  of  this  dedecus  (681)  he  attempts  to 
commit  suicide  but  is  prevented  by  Juno  (680-86).  Later,  he 
vehemently  denies  Drances'  accusation  of  cowardice  (11.383-98) 
but  of  his  three  suggestions,  the  one  in  which  he  declares  himself 
willing  to  face  Aeneas  (11.434-44)  is  the  third  and  is  expressed 
with  apparent  reluctance ;  cf.  434  f  : 

quod  si  me  solum  Teucri  in  certamina  poscunt 
idque  placet  tantumque  bonis  communibus  obsto  .  .  . 

When  the  truce  is  broken  and  the  single  combat  is  impossible, 
Turnus  seems  delighted  (12.325:  subita  spefervidus  ardet)  and  rages 
furiously  over  the  battlefield.  Unlike  Aeneas  who  wishes  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  endeavors  to  find  him 
(466  f.,  481-99,  557  f.;  cf.  570  f.),  he  evinces  no  desire  to  fight 
Aeneas.    Amata,  not  seeing  Turnus,  considers  him  dead  and 

Mhb.  IX. iv.  6-51  (appeal  of  Krpa) ;  Aen.  12.18-45  (appeal  of  Latinus). 
»^  See  above,  85,  and  note  20. 
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commits  suicide.  As  he  hears  the  distant  uproar  and  confusion 
Turnus  again  feels  guilty  (cf.  nostrum  dedecus,  641)  and  says  to 
Juturna  in  644  f. : 

dextra  nec  Drancis  dicta  refellam? 
terga  dabp  et  Turnum  fugientem  haec  terra  videbit  ? 

Saces  arrives  to  announce  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  death  of  the 
queen,  and  he  accuses  Turnus  with  these  words  (664) : 

tu  curium  deserto  in  gramine  versas. 

Turnus  deserts  his  sister,  declaring  that  she  will  no  longer  see  him 
acting  dishonorably;  cf.  678-80: 

Stat  conferre  manum  Aeneae,  stat,  quidquid  acerbi  est, 
morte  pati,  neque  me  indecorem,  germana,  videbis 
amplius. 

He  rejoins  his  forces  and  declares  himself  ready  for  the  single 
combat. 

The  portrayal  of  Turnus'  character,  as  revealed  in  this  sequence 
of  words  and  deeds,  finds  little  in  the  Iliad  that  is  comparable, 
and  it  has  usually  been  viewed  as  Vergil's  own  contribution  to  the 
complex  character  of  Aeneas'  opponent.    But  here  again  the 
similarities  between  Turnus  and  Duryodhana  are  amazing. 

Duryodhana,  overcome  by  grief,  shame,  and  humiliation, 
attempts  suicide ;  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  narrative,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  Duryodhana  and  the  Kauravas  were 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  Gandharvas  {Mhb.  m.ccxli.10-1 1) 
but  the  Pandavas  came  to  their  assistance  and  rescued  them; 
Yudhisthira  sent  Duryodhana  home  with  his  brothers  (ccxlv.22, 
23).  Afflicted  with  shame  and  humiliation  because  he  has  been 
helped  by  the  very  enemies  whom  he  has  persecuted,  Duryo- 
dhana wishes  "to  enter  the  earth"  (ccxlviii.5)  and  determines  to 

In  //.  18.32  ff.,  when  Achilles  mourns  the  death  of  Patroclus,  Antilochus  holds 
his  hand,  fearing  that  he  may  cut  his  throat  with  a  knife;  in  Aen.  10.680  ff.  Turnus 
actually  attempts  suicide.  In  //.  17.166  ff.,  Glaucus  tells  Hector  that  he  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  meet  Ajax  in  battle;  cf.  170-82,  in  which  Hector  angrily  denies  the 
accusation  of  cowardice.  But  Duiyodhana,  like  Turnus,  is  charged  with  fear  of 
meeting  his  chief  opponent — a  closer  parallel;  see  below,  108. 

9'  Cf.  ccxlviii.6-9:  "Alas,  they  that  were  ever  persecuted  by  me,  they  that  were 
my  everlasting  enemies,  released  me  from  captivity!  Wretch  that  I  am,  I  am  indebted 
to  them  for  my  life!  O  hero,  if  I  had  met  with  my  death  in  that  great  battle,  that 
would  have  been  far  better  than  that  I  have  obtained  my  life  in  this  way."  See  also 
ccxlvi.5;  ccxlviii.20. 
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commit  suicide ;  he  will  die  of  starvation,  and  he  persists  in  his 
resolution  in  spite  of  the  appeals  of  his  three  advisers,  Duhsasana, 
Karna,  and  Sakuni;  cf.  cel.  14-15:  "I  am  firmly  resolved  to 
abandon  my  hfe  by  fasting."  The  attempted  suicide  is  brought 
to  a  close  only  by  divine  intervention  (cel. 2 1-30;  ccli.1-31). 
Although  the  motivating  circumstances  and  the  methods  of 
suicide  attempted  by  Turnus  and  Duryodhana  differ,  the  emo- 
tions which  lead  each  warrior  to  contemplate  death  are  similar.®^ 
As  the  bloody  slaughter  of  the  Great  War  continues  from  day 
to  day,  Duryodhana  is  often  overcome  wdth  despair  and  a  sense  of 
guilt.    He  says  in  vii.cl.  1 7,  19: 

Coward  that  I  am  I  have  caused  this  great  slaughter  of  my  friends 
...  I  have  fallen  from  virtue  ,  .  .  why  does  not  the  earth  yield  me  a 
hole  (to  bury  me  in)!^^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  ferocious  fighter,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  is  accused  of  cowardice  and  of  fleeing  from  the 
enemy;  cf.  vii.clxvi. 56-58,  where  Sarnjaya  says  to  Dhrtarastra: 
"Your  son,  then  afraid  of  Bhima,  took  to  flight."  When 
Turnus,  brave  warrior  that  he  is,  prefers  in  Aeneid  xii  to  slay  others 
rather  than  to  face  Aeneas,  we  have  an  interesting  parallel  to 
Duryodhana's  fear  of  Bhima,  who  in  the  final  combat  has  the  role 
of  Aeneas  in  that  he  kills  the  leader  of  the  Kauravas.  Duryo- 
dhana himself  makes  an  important  admission  in  Mhb.  vm.xciii.  1 7 : 
"If  I  fight  in  the  rear  of  my  army  forsooth  the  sons  of  Kunti  will 
not  be  able  to  approach  me."  In  Book  ix  his  horses  and  drivers 
are  slain  and  he  retreats;  as  a  result  of  not  fighting  with  the  others 
he  is  thought  to  be  dead  (xxv.37),  just  as  Amata  believes  Turnus 
to  be  dead  [Aen.  12.595-99). 

After  the  destruction  of  his  forces  Duryodhana  flees  to  the  magic 

Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  271  does  not  mention  Duryodhana's  attempted 
suicide  but  cites  that  of  Arjuna  in  viii.lxx. 22-28,  which  was  prevented  by  Krsna; 
Arjuna  in  a  fit  of  anger  had  threatened  to  kill  his  brother,  the  "pious  king"  Yu- 
dhisthira,  and  then  was  overcome  by  remorse.  As  a  parallel  to  Turnus'  emotional 
reaction,  it  seems  less  apt  than  Duryodhana's  desire  for  death. 

»9  Cf.  Turnus  in  Aen.  10.672-76;  in  12.638  ff.,  he  refers  to  the  deaths  of  Murranus 
and  Ufens  and  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  asks  (646) :  usque  adeone  mori  miserum  est  ? 
So  Duryodhana  in  Mhb.  ix.xxix.50:  "Shorn  of  friends,  deprived  of  sons  and  brothers, 
and  seeing  his  kingdom  taken  by  the  Pandavas,  who  is  there  like  me  that  would  desire 
to  live?" 

100  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  eighteen  days'  war,  Arjuna  accuses  Duryodhana 
as  follows:  "Why  do  you  take  to  your  heels?  .  .  .  Where  is  your  persistence  in  battle- 
time?  .  .  .    You  run  away  leaving  the  battlefield"  (iv.lxv.l6,  18). 
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lake  for  protection.  He  is  urged  to  return  and  fight  by  Krpa 
and  the  two  other  surviving  Kaurava  leaders  (Mhb.  ix.xxx.lO- 
1  l),^^i  and  also  by  Yudhisthira;  the  latter's  words  contain  a  more 
bitter  indictment  of  cowardice  than  appears  in  any  of  the  re- 
proaches directed  at  Turnus  in  the  Aeneid;  cf.  Mhh.  ix.xxxi.  17-31 : 

Why  have  you  entered  into  this  lake  today,  with  a  view  to  save 
your  own  life?  Arise,  O  king,  and  fight  us.  .  .  .  Where  has  your 
sense  of  honor  now  gone?  .  .  .  Arise,  O  king,  and  fight.  .  .  . 
Remember  your  birth.  .  .  .  Having  caused  all  your  troops  and 
brothers  to  be  killed,  you  should  not,  if  you  are  an  honest  man, 
think  now  of  saving  your  life.  .  .  .  How  is  it  that  you  prefer  flight 
from  the  field  ?  .  .  .  Where  is  that  manliness  of  yours  ?  Where  is 
your  pride  ?    Where  is  your  prowess  and  energy  gone  ? 

Duryodhana  consents  to  fight  one  of  the  Pandavas  in  single 
combat;  the  details  leading  to  the  final  conflict  with  Bhima  and 
his  death  resemble  so  closely  the  concluding  portion  of  Aeneid  xii 
that  they  have  been  reserved  for  the  structural  analysis  in  the 
next  section  {Mahdbhdrata  ix  and  Aeneid  xii  in  parallel  columns). 

One  final  topic  demands  our  attention  before  we  conclude  our 
treatment  of  the  characters  of  the  two  leaders — the  extent  to  which 
each  pays  the  penalty  for  his  misdeeds.  In  Vergil's  epic,  the 
victory  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  over  Turnus  and  his  forces  is 
part  of  the  destined  plan  for  the  later  glory  of  Rome;  similarly, 
in  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  Pandavas  are  aided  by  Fate  and  all  is 
foreordained  (cf.  i.cciv.5;  vi.xv.5-6).  But  Turnus  is  guilty  of 
ira  and  violentia  in  the  war,  and  especially  of  superbia  when  he 
slays  Pallas;  and  Duryodhana  likewise  bears  the  blame  for  the 
conflict  but  he  dies  for  his  crimes, and  specifically  for  two  deeds 

The  deaths  of  all  the  Kaurava  leaders  except  Krpa,  Asvatthaman,  and 
Krlavarman  were  foreseen  by  Karna;  cf.  his  dream  in  v.  cxliii.30  ff. :  the  three  named 
above  had  white  garments  and  white  head-dresses  as  did  the  Pandavas,  but  all  the 
other  Kauravas  had  blood-colored  head-dresses  and  were  going  to  the  abode  of 
Yama.  This  interesting  passage  could  be  a  later  insertion,  but  in  view  of  the  unity 
and  coherence  with  which  the  main  events  of  the  epic  nucleus  are  presented,  Karna's 
dream  seems  more  likely  an  excellent  bit  of  foreshadowing. 

The  summary  given  in  ix.lxi. 39-46  includes  the  attempted  poisoning  of  Bhima. 
the  burning  of  the  house  of  lac,  robbing  the  Pandavas  of  their  kingdom  by  gambling, 
the  insult  to  Draupadi,  the  death  ofAbhimanyu;  cf.  vii.cxxxii. 10-18;  ix.xxxiii.41-48; 
lvi.21-23.  Since  Duryodhana  acted  through  the  evil  counsels  of  Karna.  Duhsasana, 
and  Sakuni,  most  of  the  evil  deeds  are  also  ascribed  to  them:  cf.  viii.lxxxiii.34-37 
(Duhsasana);  xci.1-11  (Karna);  the  death  ofAbhimanyu  is  included  in  the  list  of 
Karna's  crimes. 
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— the  death  of  the  youthful  hero  Abhimanyu,  and  the  insult  to 
Draupadi  in  ii.lxxi.l  1-12.^^^  On  this  occasion,  Bhima  had 
vowed  to  break  the  thigh  of  Duryodhana  (lxxi.l4)  and  the  single 
combat  in  ix  ends  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  (Iviii. 45-47) ; 
at  the  time  of  the  insult  Dhrtarastra  had  prophesied  that  Duryo- 
dhana would  pay  the  penalty  for  his  action  (ii.lxxi.25),  just  as 
Vergil,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pallas,  foreshadows  the 
later  regret  of  Turnus  for  what  he  has  done  (i4^;z.  10.501-5).  The 
death  of  Abhimanyu  and  the  insult  to  Draupadi  are  leit-motifs 
running  throughout  the  Mahdbhdrata  to  the  end  of  the  war  and 
the  death  of  Duryodhana. 

An  appeal  to  the  traditions  of  epic  narrative  or  to  the  workings 
of  chance  can  hardly  explain  the  many  parallels  in  the  main 
characters  of  the  two  epics — Aeneas  and  the  Pandavas,  Latinus 
and  Dhrtarastra,  Drances  and  Karna,  and  especially  Pallas  and 
Abhimanyu,  Turnus  and  Duryodhana.  If  from  some  unknown 
source,  written  or  oral,  Vergil  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  fairly 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  epic  nucleus  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  many 
of  the  curious  and  non-Homeric  features  in  the  complex  character 
of  Turnus  can  be  explained  as  being  derived  from  the  brilliant 
but  somewhat  contradictory  delineation  of  Duryodhana.  But, 
as  is  always  his  procedure,  Vergil  selects,  combines,  transfers,  and 
unifies.  In  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  tragic  death  of  a  young  hero  and 
the  insolent  treatment  of  a  character  are  related  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  the  two  major  crimes  for  which  Duryodhana 
dies.  Vergil  with  far  greater  artistry  blends  the  death  of  the 
young  hero  and  the  insolence  of  the  major  opponent  in  the  one 
person  Pallas,  and  thereby  gives  his  narrative  a  unity  which  the 
Mahdbhdrata  lacks.  Also,  by  eliminating  the  more  evil  and 
unrighteous  aspects  of  Duryodhana's  character  and  by  stressing 
merely  his  rash,  arrogant,  and  wrathful  nature,  Vergil  has 
produced  in  Turnus  a  more  human  and  a  more  sympathetic 
character. 

However  much  Turnus,  with  his  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
death  of  his  comrades,  his  feeling  of  guilt  because  he  has  com- 
mitted the  wrong  or  dishonorable  act,  his  unwillingness  to  fight 

The  insult  consisted  not  only  of  words  but  in  displaying  his  thigh  to  Draupadi; 
hence  the  appropriateness  of  Bhima's  vow. 

The  references  to  the  treatment  of  Draupadi  are  especially  numerous;  cf.,  e.g., 
V.XC.50;  cxxviii.8-9;  vii.cxxxii.12-14;  cxxxvii.41-44;  viii.lxxxiii. 34-37;  xci.2; 
ix.xxxiii.42. 
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where  and  when  he  should,  resembles  Duryodhana,  he  is,  if  not 
a  more  memorable  character,  at  least  a  less  melodramatic  one. 
From  the  standpoint  of  psychological  motivation  he  becomes  a 
superior  person  and  one  worthy  to  be  the  tragic  antagonist  of  the 
great  and  symbolic  hero  Aeneas. 

IV 

In  Aeneid  vii  war  breaks  out,  and  viii  contains  Aeneas'  trip  to 
the  site  of  Rome — the  most  intensely  national  book  of  the  entire 
poem.^^^  Books  ix-xii,  comprising  the  final  third  of  the  epic, 
are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Turnus  and  to  the  actual  fighting 
between  the  Trojans  (aided  by  Greeks  and  Etruscans)  and  the 
Latins  (supported  by  Rutulians  and  other  Italian  allies).  These 
four  books  end  as  follows:  ix  with  the- defeat  (but  not  the  death) 
of  Turnus,  the  remaining  three  books  each  with  the  defeat  and 
death  of  a  major  warrior,  Mezentius,  Camilla,  and  Turnus 
respectively.  This  structure  is  not  Homeric  but  has  an  almost 
exact  parallel  in  the  Mahdbhdrata.  Book  v  of  the  Sanskrit  epic  is 
devoted  to  preliminary  negotiations  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
the  next  four  books  describe  the  actual  fighting  between  the 
Pandavas  (and  their  allies)  and  the  Kauravas  (and  their  allies), 
which  extends  through  eighteen  days  of  battles.  Book  vi  closes 
with  the  defeat  and  wounding  (but  not  the  actual  death)  of 
Bhisma,  vii  and  viii  conclude  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Drona 
and  Karna  respectively;  ix  ends  with  the  single  combat  between 
Bhima  and  Duryodhana  and  the  defeat  and  wounding  of  the 
latter;  he  dies  on  the  following  day  after  learning  of  the  successful 
night  expedition  of  Asvatthaman,  son  of  Drona. 

1"''  The  description  of  early  Rome  and  the  historical  scenes  on  the  shield  culminat- 
ing in  the  victory  and  triumphs  of  Augustus  provide  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  central^ 
more  Roman  and  Augustan  portion  of  the  poem  in  v-viii;  see  above,  note  2. 

Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  264  refers  to  the  chronological  table  of  Aeneid 
viii-xii  as  given  by  Heinze  (above,  note  8)  342,  and  points  out  that  the  events  of  the 
war  in  Vergil's  epic  also  take  place  in  a  period  of  eighteen  days.  This,  however, 
seems  a  false  analogy;  the  chronology  in  the  Aeneid  includes  a  twelve  day  truce  [cL 
Aen.  11.133),  whereas  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  there  are  eighteen  days  of  battles.  In  its 
few  days  devoted  to  actual  fighting,  the  Aeneid  resembles  more  closely  the  Iliad.  Also, 
Heinze's  total  of  eighteen  days  includes  Aeneid  viii,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata.  For  discussions  of  the  time  element  in  Vergil  after  Heinze,  see  G.  E. 
Duckworth,  "The  Chronology  in  Aeneid  viii-x,"  AJP  59  (1938)  135-44  and  biblio- 
graphy cited  therein;  Biichner  (above,  note  1)  390  f. 

1**^  See  below,  note  1 10. 
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What  is  more  surprising,  an  examination,  book  by  book,  of  the 
major  events  of  the  war  in  each  epic  reveals  numerous  other 
important  similarities,  all  presented  in  approximately  the  same 
sequence. Vergil  takes  over  much  from  Homer  in  character, 
episode,  and  expression,  but  adaptations  coming  from  different 
parts  of  the  Iliad  appear  side  by  side,  and  he  does  not  follow  the 
structural  pattern  of  the  Greek  poem.  His  procedure  in  the  case 
of  the  Mahdbhdrata — we  are  now  assuming  that  he  knew  the 
Sanskrit  epic,  for,  if  he  did  not,  we  are  dealing  with  an  incredible 
series  of  impossible  or  at  least  highly  improbable  coincidences — is 
somewhat  different;  not  only  does  he  model  his  main  characters, 
Aeneas,  Latinus,  Pallas,  and  Turnus,  far  more  closely  upon  their 
Sanskrit  prototypes,  but  he  presents  the  course  of  the  war  in 
Latium  from  book  to  book  in  a  pattern  that  resembles  the  plan  of 
the  Great  War  in  India  almost  more  than  one  would  deem  pos- 
sible, considering  the  many  differences  in  the  natures  and 
purposes  of  the  two  conflicts. 

I  shall  arrange  this  material  in  parallel  columns.  Several 
items  concerning  the  major  characters,  as  noted  above  in  the 
previous  section,  have  been  incorporated  in  this  structural  analysis 
when  they  appear  in  the  same  relative  position  in  the  development 
of  the  actions. 


The  Mahdbhdrata 
Book  V 

Pandavas  return  from  exile  to 
receive  kingdom  promised  to  them 
by  Kauravas. 

Pandavas  desire  peace  (even  will- 
ing to  give  up  most  of  kingdom). 

Embassies  to  Kauravas. 

Aged  king  Dhrtarastra  wants 
peace  (supported  by  Bhisma, 
Drona,  Vidura,  and  others). 

Duryodhana,  urged  by  evil  ad- 
visers, resolves  on  war. 


The  Aeneid 

Book  VII 

Trojans  come  to  Latium  to  receive 
land  promised  to  them  by  Fate. 

Trojans  desire  peace. 

Embassy  to  Latinus. 

Aged  king  Latinus  wants  peace, 
makes  alliance  with  Trojans. 

Turnus,  inspired  by  AUecto,  re- 
solves on  war. 


Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  265  equates  Mahdbhdrata  vi  with  Aeneid  ix  and  x, 
Mahdbhdrata  vii  and  viii  with  Aeneid  xi ;  this  is  unfortunate  as  it  blurs  the  closeness  of 
the  parallels  which  appear  in  AdaJidbhdrata  vii  and  Aeneid  x. 
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Dhrtarastra  helpless,  but  foresees 
disaster  for  Duryodhana. 

Preparations  for  conflict. 

Catalogue  of  warriors  on  each 
side.io» 

Book  VI 

Troops  before  combat. 

Ganges  simile. ^'^^^ 

[Cf.  night  expedition  of  Asvat- 
thaman  in  Book  x.] 

Cf.  lament  of  Subhadra  for  Abhi- 
manyu  in  vii. 


Latinus  helpless,  but  foresees  dis- 
aster for  Turnus. 

Preparations  for  conflict. 

Catalogue  of  Latin  warriors. ^"^^ 

[Book  VIII.  Aeneas  to  Rome] 

Book  IX 

Troops  before  combat. 

Ganges  simile.  ^"^^ 

Night  expedition  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus.^^*^ 

Euryalus  mourned  by  his  mother. 


Certain  similarities  between  these  two  books  are  inevitable,  as  outbreaks  of 
war  are  usually  preceded  by  embassy  scenes  and  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
warriors  involved;  they  take  on  added  significance,  however,  in  the  light  of  the 
numerous  other  parallels  which  emerge  as  we  trace  the  main  events  of  each  war. 
The  catalogues  of  the  Kauravas  (in  v.cxcvii)  and  the  Pandavas  (in  cxcviii)  are  rela- 
tively short  (cf.  the  longer  list  of  the  Pandavas  and  their  standards  in  vii.xxiii),  and 
they  have  no  such  relationship  to  the  Vergilian  catalogue  in  Aeneid  vii  (and  the  cata- 
logue of  Etruscan  ships  in  Aen.  10.163  ff.)  as  do  the  two  Homeric  catalogues  in  Iliad  2. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  the  list  of  Pandavas  in  Mhb.  vii.xxiii  fits  into  the  structural 
analysis  in  the  same  relative  position  as  does  Vergil's  catalogue  of  ships;  see  below, 
Mahdbhdrata  vii  and  Aeneid  x. 
109a  See  below,  118  fr. 

The  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in  Aeneid  ix  is  inspired  in  part  by  the 
Doloneia  in  Iliad  x  (cf.,  e.g.,  Cartault  [above,  note  9]  666  ff.),  in  part  by  the  Rhesus 
(cf.  B.  C.  Fenik,  The  Influence  of  Euripides  on  Vergil's  Aeneid  [Princeton,  1960,  micro- 
filmed dissertation]  69  ff.).  The  motivation  of  the  episode  in  Homer  is  not  to  destroy 
a  sleeping  enemy,  but,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to  catch  a  straggler  or  hear  some 
rumor  of  the  Trojan  plans  (//.  10.204  ff.),  on  the  part  of  the  Trojans,  to  learn  whether 
the  Greeks  are  guarding  their  ships  or  preparing  flight  (10.308  ff.).  The  fact  that 
Rhesus  and  the  Thracians  are  asleep  is  stressed  in  10.420-25,  471,  474;  cf.  Rhesus, 
763  ff.  Nisus  and  Euryalus  leave  the  Trojan  camp  supposedly  to  get  a  message 
through  to  the  absent  Aeneas,  but  in  reality  to  win  fame  by  killing  the  Rutulians  who 
lie  somno  vinoque  soluti  {Aen.  9.189;  cf.  164  f.,  236,  316  f.).  In  Mahdbhdrata  x,  Asvattha- 
man,  son  of  Drona,  avenges  his  father's  death  by  slaying  at  night  Dhrstadyumna  and 
the  Pancalas  who  are  asleep  and  relaxed  after  the  destruction  of  the  Kauravas  in  ix. 
The  wild  disorder  in  the  camp  (cf.  Mhb.  x.i. 60-63),  which  Fenik  finds  characteristic 
of  the  Rhesus,  and  the  slaughter  of  an  enemy  asleep  from  exhaustion  and  over-confi- 
dence may  also  have  influenced  Vergil's  night  expedition;  for  the  numerous  references 
to  the  sleeping  Pancalas  and  their  confusion  when  attacked,  cf.  x.iii. 25-27,  35; 
iv.33;  V.13,  27,  40;  viii.  11,  39,  84-98,  142,  145,  150.  See  also  Leveque  (above, 
note  73)  423  ff.,  who  compares  several  specific  passages,  e.g.  Mhb.  x.iii. 2-3,  17,  25 
and  Aen.  9.184-91;  Mhb.  x.viii.6-8  and  Aen.  9.320-23;  Mhb.  x.viii.l33  (the  blood 
"flowed  in  streams")  and  Aen.  9.456  {plenos  spumanti  sanguine  riios). 
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Kauravas  have  advantage. 

Krsna  aids  Pandavas. 

Great  deeds  of  Bhisma. 

Bhisma  wounded  by  storm  of 
arrows  (end  of  vi). 

Bhisma  still  alive  after  end  of 
war. 


Latins  have  advantage. 

Mars  aids  Trojans. 

Great  deeds  of  Turnus. 

Turnus  overwhelmed  by  storm  of 
arrows;  driven  from  camp  in 
defeat  (end  of  ix). 

Turnus  killed  at  end  of  xii. 


Book  VII 


Book  X 


Catalogue  of  Pandavas  with  their 
standards  rushing  at  Drona  (xxiii) . 

Abhimanyu  sent  into  battle  by 
Yudhisthira. 

Brave  deeds  of  Abhimanyu. 

Death  of  Abhimanyu  (important 
for  later  death  of  Duryodhana) . 

Abhimanyu  mourned  by  Yu- 
dhisthira and  Arjuna.^^2 

Abhimanyu  mourned  by  his 
mother  Subhadra.^^^ 

Duryodhana  regrets  death  of 
friends  and  wants  to  enter  the 
earth  (cl.l7,  19). 

[Cf.  iii.ccxlviii-ccli. 

Duryodhana  attempts  suicide  and 

is  prevented  by  divinities.] 

Fighting  of  Drona. 

Grief  of  Drona  at  supposed  death 
of  son  Asvatthaman  (cxci.59; 
cxcii.l,  10-11). 


Catalogue  of  Etruscan  ships  com- 
ing against  Turnus. 

Pallas  enters  battle  under  Aeneas. 

Brave  deeds  of  Pallas. 

Death  of  Pallas  (important  for 
later  death  of  Turnus) . 

Cf.  laments  of  Aeneas  and  Evan- 
der  in  xi.^^^ 

Cf.  lament  of  mother  of  Euryalus 
in  ix.ii^ 

Turnus  on  ship  regrets  death  of 
friends  and  desires  earth  to  open 
for  him. 

Turnus  attempts  suicide  and  is 
prevented  by  Juno. 

Fighting  of  Mezentius. 

Grief  of  Mezentius  at  death  of  son 
Lausus. 


In  XII  and  xiii  Bhisma  is  the  mouthpiece  for  long  discourses  (e.g.  rules  of 
conduct,  duties  of  kings)  added  at  a  later  date;  his  death  and  cremation  are  described 
in  xiii.clxviii;  cf.  6:  "The  vital  airs,  restrained  and  unable  to  escape  through  any  of  the 
outlets,  at  last  passed  through  the  crown  of  his  head  and  proceeded  upwards  to 
Heaven." 

See  above,  lOOf. 
"3  See  above,  101  f. 
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Drona  does  not  wish  to  Hve. 
Drona  lays  down  arms  and  is  slain 
by  Dhrstadyumna  at  end  of  vii.^^* 

Book  VIII 

CT.  laments  of  Yudhisthira  and 
Arjuna  in  vii. 

Karna  has  traits  of  Drances. 

Fighting  of  Karna. 

Karna  slain  by  Arjuna. 

Kauravus  flee;  they  no  longer 
desire  battle. 

Duryodhana,  ready  to  fight,  is  pre- 
vented by  sunset. 

Book  1X115 

Final  Day  of  Battle 

(ix  ff.) 

iv.  6-5I.  Krpa  urges  Duryodhana 
to  make  peace. 

v.  1-44.  Duryodhana  refuses. 

v.45-49.  Kauravas  eager  to  fight. 

ix-xxv.  Battle  rages;  deeds  of 
Duryodhana  and  Pandavas  (also 
of  I^alya,  commander-in-chief; 
death  in  xvii  at  hands  of  Yudhi- 
sthira) . 


Mezentius  does  not  wish  to  hve. 

Mezentius  tries  to  avenge  Lausus 
and  is  slain  by  Aeneas  at  end  of  x. 

Book  XI 

Pallas  mourned  by  Aeneas  and 
Evander. 

Drances  has  traits  of  Karna. 

Aristeia  of  Camilla. 

Camilla  slain  by  Arruns. 

Rutulians  flee;  they  no  longer 
desire  battle. 

Turnus,  ready  to  fight,  is  prevented 
by  sunset. 

Book  XIII 1^ 

Final  Day  of  Battle 
(113  fif.) 

18-45.  Latinus  urges  Turnus  to 
make  peace. 

45-53.  Turnus  refuses. 

216-43.  Latins  eager  to  fight. 

324-553.  Battle  rages;  deeds  of 
Turnus  and  Aeneas. 


The  death  of  Drona  occurs  in  vii.cxciii;  cf.  cxcvii.43  ff.,  the  grief  of 
Arjuna  that  his  old  preceptor  is  slain.  The  end  of  vii  (ccii-cciv)  contains  material 
(e.g.  on  Yoga)  which  does  not  concern  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  parallels  between  Mahdbhdrata  ix  and  Aeneid  xii  are  numerous  and 
especially  convincing  since  they  concern  chiefly  the  roles  of  the  two  main  opponents, 
Duryodhana  and  Turnus.  For  these  two  books  I  follow  essentially  the  excellent 
summary  of  Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  266  ff.,  who  likewise  arranges  the  material 
in  two  columns.  Since  many  items  listed  here  refer  to  specific  passages,  I  have  fol- 
lowed Lallemant  in  citing  slokas  and  lines.  The  details  in  Aeneid  xii  which  recall  the 
Iliad  are  also  numerous,  more  so  than  in  any  other  book  of  Vergil's  epic,  as  Poschl 
(above,  note  5)  46,  points  out,  and  they  are  drawn  especially  from  the  breaking  of  the 
truce  and  from  the  final  combat  between  Achilles  and  Hector.  These  similarities 
and  echoes  are  noted  by  EichhofT  (above,  note  81)  329-403  and  by  Cartault  (above, 
note  9)  831-89,  but  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Iliad;  there  is  no  such  parallelism 
in  the  sequence  of  events  as  we  find  in  Mahdbhdrata  ix  and  Aeneid  xii. 
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XXV.21.  Duryodhana  retreats  from 
battlefield,  then  (xvii)  returns  but 
keeps  out  of  reach  of  Pandavas. 
xxvii.2-12,  Krsna,  divine  protec- 
tor of  Pandavas,  incites  Arjuna  to 
destroy  rest  of  Kauravas. 
xxvii.  13-25.  Arjuna,  angered  at 
Duryodhana,   swears   to  destroy 
Kauravas  and  end  hostilities, 
xxvii. 26-54;  xxviii;  xxix.  1-14. 
Kauravas  killed. 

Cf.  XXV.  36  f.  Not  seeing  Duryo- 
dhana, warriors  think  he  has  been 
killed. 

xxix. 64-67.  Grief  of  women  in 
camp  of  Kauravas. 

xxix.  73-79.  General  consterna- 
tion. 

xxix.  16- 18,  24.  Duryodhana  flees 

alone  from  battlefield. 

xxix. 50.  Duryodhana  regrets 

death  of  his  men  and  desires  to  die. 

xxix. 52.  Duryodhana  enters 

magic  lake  for  protection. 

XXX. 10-13.  Three  surviving 

leaders  urge  Duryodhana  to  fight. 

xxxi.  17-34.  Yudhisthira  accuses 
Duryodhana  of  lack  of  courage 
and  unwillingness  to  fight. 

xxxii.  34-41.  Duryodhana  leaves 
magic  protection  of  lake  to  fight  in 
single  combat. 

xxxv-liv.  Single  combat  delayed 
by  many  stories  which  interrupt 
the  main  narrative. 


468-80.  Juturna  keeps  Turnus 
out  of  Aeneas'  reach. 

554-56.  Venus,  divine  protectress 
of  Aeneas,  suggests  that  he  attack 
the  city  of  the  Latins. 
557-73.  Aeneas,  angered  at  Tur- 
nus, decides  to  destroy  the  city 
and  end  hostilities. 
574-92.  City  captured. 

595-603.  Grief  of  queen.  Not 
seeing  Turnus,  she  thinks  he  has 
been  killed  and  commits  suicide. 
604-7.  Grief  of  women  in  city  of 
Latins. 

608-11.  General  consternation. 

614-16.  Turnus  alone  on  the 
battlefield. 

617-49.  Turnus  regrets  death  of 

his  men  and  desires  to  die. 

[cf.  9.815  flf.    Turnus  plunges  into 

the  Tiber  for  protection.] 

650-64.  Saces   urges  Turnus  to 

fight. 

570-71  (Aeneas'  words):  scilicet 
exspectem  libeat  dim  proelia  Turno  / 
nostra  pati  nirsiisque  velit  concurrere 
victus? 

676-95.  Turnus  leaves  his  divine 
protectress  (Juturna)  to  fight  in 
single  combat. 
[Cf.  below,  791-842.] 


The  lengthy  interruption  here  is  probably  the  result  of  stories  being  added  at  a 
later  date  rather  than  a  deliberate  desire  for  retardation  and  suspense.  A  short 
delaying  episode  just  before  the  final  combat,  however,  would  be  appropriate;  cf.  the 
reconciliation  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  {Aen.  12.791-842)  which  interrupts  the  final  duel 
just  when  the  warriors  have  recovered  their  weapons  and  breathlessly  face  each  other 
(790:  adsistmt  contra  certamina  Martis  anheli). 
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lv.21,  cf.  40-41.  Bhima  and 
Duryodhana,  compared  to  two 
mountains,  face  each  other  before 
seated  spectators. 

lvii.9.  Gods  and  men  marvel  at 
the  two  heroes. 

lvii.2.  Duel  l:)egins.  Warriors 
compared  to  bulls. 

Ivii-lviii.  Description  of  combat. 

lvii.17-18.  Bhima  "moved  about 
in  beautiful  circles,  advanced  and 
receded." 

[Cf.  above,  xxxv-liv,  and  note 
116.] 

Iviii. 45-47.  Duryodhana  falls,  his 
two  thighs  broken  by  Bhima's 
mace. 

lviii.48-49,  53.  Earth  resounds 
with  his  fall.  Soldiers  utter  loud 
cries. 

lix.  14-19.  Emotional  reaction  of 
Yudhisthira  toward  Duryodhana. 

Ixi. 39-45.  Krsna  gives  summary 
of  Duryodhana's  evil  deeds,  in- 
cluding the  insolent  treatment  of 
Draupadi. 

Ixi. 46.  "Causing  Abhimanyu, 
who  was  a  child  and  alone,  to  be 
surrounded  by  many,  you  did  kill 
that  hero.  For  this  sin,  O  sinful 
wretch,  you  are  slain." 


684-90,  701-7.  Turnus,  com- 
pared to  a  landslide,  and  Aeneas, 
compared  to  a  mountain,^^'  face 
each  other  before  spectators. 

707-9.  Latinus  marvels  at  the 
two  heroes. 

710-24.  Duel  begins.  Warriors 
compared  to  bulls. 

728-62.  Description  of  combat. 

763-64.  quinque  orbis  explent  cursu 
totidemque  retexunt  /  hue  illuc;  cf.  743 : 
incertos  implicat  orbis. 

791-842.  Single  combat  delayed 
by  reconciliation  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno. 

919-27.  Turnus  falls,  his  thigh 
pierced  by  Aeneas'  spear. 

928-29.  consurgunt  gemitu  Rutuli 
totusque  remugit  /  mons  circum  et  vo- 
cem  late  nemora  alta  remittunt. 

938-41.  Emotional  reaction  of 
Aeneas  toward  Turnus. 

941-46.  Aeneas  sees  swordbelt, 
a  reminder  of  Turnus'  insolent 
treatment  of  Pallas. 

947-49.  tune  hi?ic  spoliis  indute 
meorum  j  eripiare  mihi?  Pallas  te 
hoc  vulnere,  Pallas  /  immolat  et  poe- 
nam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit. 


Cf.  //.  13.754  (Hector  compared  to  a  snowy  mountain).  Lallemant  (above, 
note  34)  267,  note  2,  points  out  that  in  the  Aeneid,  as  in  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  image  is 
more  developed  and  names  are  given  to  the  mountains;  cf.  Mhb.  ix.xxxiii.41 ;  lv.l8. 

"8  See  Apoll.  Arg.  2.88  f.;  cf.  Georg.  3.219-36.  which  Cartault  (above,  note  9)  882, 
note  2,  suggests  as  the  origin  of  the  simile  in  Aen.  12.715-22.  The  parallelism  with  the 
Mahdbhdrata  is  striking,  even  though  the  Sanskrit  poem  at  this  point  (lvii.2-8)  has 
many  similes,  as  it  does  in  Iv.  19-37. 
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Cf.  x.ix.56.    Death    of    Duryo-  951  f.  Death  of  Turnus.    ast  illi 

dhana.    "His  soul  went  to  holy  solvuntur   frigore     membra  /  vitaque 

heaven,  while  his  body  only  re-  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  um- 

mained  on  Earth."  bras. 

However  much  epic  narratives  of  fighting  deal  with  similar 
events  and  describe  aristeiai,  deaths  of  heroes,  scenes  of  mourning, 
and  the  like,  the  structural  parallels  between  Mahdbhdrata  v-viii 
and  Aeneid  vii,  ix-xi,  are  so  numerous,  book  by  book,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  the  result  of  chance ;  when  we  consider  in  addition 
the  many  close  similarities  in  Mahdbhdrata  ix  and  Aeneid  xii, 
presented  in  almost  the  identical  sequence  of  ideas  and  events, 
it  seems  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  Vergil  could  have 
arranged  this  material,  for  which  in  most  cases  Homeric  models 
are  weak  or  non-existent,  in  its  present  form  without  a  fairly 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  epic  nucleus  of  the  Mahdbhdrata. 

V 

When  Vergil  was  at  work  on  the  Aeneid,  trade  flourished  between 
India  and  the  West;  and  embassies  came  to  interview  Augustus, 
meeting  him  in  Spain  in  26  or  25  B.C.  and  at  Samos  in  21  B.C. 
Numerous  hoards  of  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  India, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  at  a  site  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  Italian  red-glazed  "Arretine"  ware  of  the  early  first 
century  a.d.  has  been  uncovered. All  this  indicates  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  and  interest  in  India  among  Romans  of 
the  Augustan  age;  we  have  in  this  period  "a  new  rapprochement 
between  East  and  West  unparalleled  since  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der." i^o 

This  rapprochement  is  reflected  in  the  numerous  references  to 
India  which  appear  in  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  Vergil 
and  Horace  often  speak  of  India  in  patriotic  and  political  terms, 
as  an  enemy  to  be  conquered,  e.g.,  Augustus  will  extend  his 
imperium  beyond  the  borders  of  India,^^^  whereas  the  elegiac  poets 

See  Warmington  (above,  note  43)  35-41 ;  M.  P.  Charlesworth,  "Roman  Trade 
with  India:  A  Resurvey,"  in  P.  R.  Coleman-Norton  (ed.),  Studies  in  Roman  Economic  and 
Social  History  in  Honor  of  Allan  Chester  Johnson  (Princeton  1951)  131-43;  Sir  Mortimer 
Wheeler,  Rome  Beyond  the  Imperial  Frontiers  (Harmondsworth  1954)  141-202.  On  the 
embassies  from  India  to  Augustus,  see  Res  gestae  divi  Augusti,  5.31. 
120  Wheeler  (above,  note  119)  162. 

Aen.  6.794  f.;  cf.  7.605;  Horace,  Odes  1.12.55  f.;  4.14.41  f.;  CS  55  L  Similarly 
Propertius  in  2.10.15;  3.4.1  f. 
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in  general  refer  to  the  luxury  items,  ivory  and  precious  gems,  for 
which  the  country  was  noted. 

One  of  Vergil's  most  interesting  references  to  India  appears 
in  the  simile  in  Aen.  9.30-32,  where  Turnus'  marching  army  is 
compared  to  the  river  Ganges  or  the  Nile: 

ceu  septem  surgens  sedatis  amnibus  altus 
per  tacitum  Ganges  aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus 
cum  refluit  campis  et  iam  se  condidit  alveo. 

Vergil  mentions  the  Indian  river  elsewhere  only  once  (pulcher 
Ganges,  Georg.  2.137)  but  the  Nile  more  frequently. ^ 24  ^j^^ 
comparison  of  an  army  to  the  Ganges  does  not  occur  in  earlier 
classical  literature  and  is  considered  Vergil's  own  creation.  ^^-^ 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  Mahdbhdrata  we  find  numerous  similes  in 
which  marching  armies  or  two  armies  clashing  are  compared  to 
the  Ganges:  cf.  v.cli.53: 

And  the  Pandavas,  moving  about,  looked  like  the  Ganga  troubled 
by  great  waves  and  full  to  the  brim; 

and  VII.XCV.8: 

Clashing  against  each  other,  the  two  armies  put  forth  their  exertion, 
like  the  rivers  Ganga  and  Yamuna  swelling  with  water  during  the 
rainy  season. 

122  E.g.,  Tibullus,  2.2.15f.;  Propertius,  1.8.39;  2.22.10;  Ovid,  Metam.  11.167: 
Med.  10:  AA  3.129  f.;  cf.  the  references  to  ivory  in  Vergil,  Georg.  1.57;  Aen.  12.67  f.; 
Horace,  Odes  1.31.6. 

This  is  discussed  by  Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  278  ff.  For  other  parallels 
between  the  Aeneid  and  the  Mahdbhdrata  not  mentioned  above,  cf.  Lallemant,  275-78; 
these  seem  of  a  minor  nature,  e.g.,  Bhisma  for  a  short  time  has  his  chariot  directed 
by  his  mother  [Mhb.  v.clxxxiv.  16  f.) ;  Turnus  has  Juturna  as  his  charioteer  {Aen. 
12.468  ff.,  623  f.).  Leveque  (above,  note  73)  441  fl\  points  out  similarities  in  the 
death  of  Cacus  in  Aen.  8.190-270  and  Bhima's  slaying  of  the  monster  Baka  in  Mhb. 
i.clxv.  Bhima  and  Baka  tear  up  trees  and  hurl  them  at  each  other  (16-20;  cf.  Aen. 
8.250) ;  Bhima  clasps  Baka  in  his  arms  (22;  cf.  Aen.  8.260),  and  after  killing  him  places 
him  at  one  of  the  gates  where  he  can  be  observed  by  the  townspeople;  overcome  by 
astonishment  they  offer  worship  to  the  gods  (clxvi.7-13;  cf.  Aen.  8.262-70).  These 
similarities  may  be  coincidental;  in  iv.xxii,  Bhima  kills  Kicaka  for  insulting  Draupadi ; 
lie  "got  hold  of  Kicaka's  throat  with  his  arms  and  began  to  squeeze  it"  (76);  cf. 
Hercules  in  Aen.  8.260  f. :  angit  inhaerensjelisos  oculos  et  siccum  sanguine  guttur. 

Georg.  3.28  f. :  undantem  bello  magnumque  fluentum  j  J\filum  \  4.288:  effuso  stagnantem 
flumine  Nilum\  Aen.  6.800:  septemgemini  .  .  .  trepida  ostia  Nili;  cf.  8.711,  where  the  Nile 
mourns  the  defeat  at  Actium. 

Cf.  Cartault  (above,  note  9)  661 :  "La  comparaison  .  .  .  appartient  a  Virgile." 

Cf.  also  vii.xvii.48;  xxx.29-30;  viii.xlvi.84;  ix.xviii.lO;  in  v.li.35  Bhima  is 
likened  to  the  force  of  the  currents  of  the  Ganges. 
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The  comparison  which  most  closely  parallels  that  in  Aen.  9.30  f. 
is  found  in  Mhb.  vi.xix.l4: 

Seeing  the  Kuru  army  on  the  march,  the  great  Pandava  army 
appeared  like  the  full,  immovable  and  rolling  and  surging  Ganga. 

Vergil's  alius  corresponds  to  "full"  {puma),  per  taciturn  to  "immov- 
able" (better,  "motionless";  stimitd),  and  surgens  to  "surging" 
{spandamdnd)  .^^'^  Also,  just  as  Turnus  is  medio  dux  agmine  (Aen. 
9.28),  so  Yudhisthira  is  the  leader  in  the  center  of  the  Pandava 
army;  cf  Mhb.  vi.xix.25.  The  parallels  in  both  simile  and  con- 
text here  are  a  strong  indication  that  Vergil  has  adapted  the 
Sanskrit  passage  to  describe  Turnus'  army  in  Aeneid  ix. 

Even  more  suggestive  is  Vergil's  allusion  in  the  same  simile  to 
septem  sedatis  amnibus.  Editors  and  commentators  on  Vergil  from 
Servius  to  the  present  have  been  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  "seven  rivers";  often  they  assume  that  Vergil  was  thinking 
of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  river  mentioned  in  the  same 
simile  (cf.  Aen,  6.800:  septemgemini  .  .  .  ostia  Mli);  e.g.  Papillon 
and  Haigh  (on  Aen.  9.30-32)  write  as  follows: 

Virgil  attributes  to  the  Ganges  the  periodical  overflow  and  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Nile — whether  he  had  any  authority  for  doing  so  is 
unknown. 

Page  says:  "The  seven  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  are  apparently 
due  to  Virgil's  imagination";  according  to  Sidgwick,  septem  is 
"a  poetic  number  for  a  river  with  many  mouths." 

The  comments  of  earlier  editors  are  likewise  interesting  and 
perhaps  equally  erroneous;  Cooper  (12th  ed.,  1863)  writes: 
"By  septem  sedatis  amnibus,  we  are  to  understand  the  several  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Ganges,  and  augment  its  waters.  Hence  the 
propriety       surgens.''    Cf.  Forbiger :  "Igitur  Ganges  inde  ab 

This  is  Dutt's  translation  of  the  simile;  Atkins  renders  the  passage  in  the  new 
critical  edition  by  Sukthankar  and  Belvalkar  (see  above,  note  35)  as  follows:  "Upon 
seeing  the  Kurus  when  they  had  gone  forth  together,  the  great  army  of  the  Pandus 
appeared  like  the  full,  motionless,  (slowly-) flowing  Ganges."  The  new  edition 
prefers  syandamdnd,  "  (slowly-)flowing,"  to  the  variant  reading,  spandamdnd,  "rising," 
"surging";  the  latter  was  apparently  the  reading  translated  by  Dutt.  On  Roy's 
version,  "the  full,  immovable,  and  quickly  rolling  current  of  Gaiiga,"  see  Lallemant 
(above,  note  34)  279,  note  7,  where  she,  following  Roy's  note  {ad  loc.)  implies  that 
spandamdnd  indicates  a  slower  motion  than  syandamdnd.  The  close  likeness  of  Vergil's 
simile  to  the  Sanskrit  original  suggests  that  his  source  also  read  and  translated  spand- 
amdnd. 
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ortu  septem  alveis  incedit  sedate  ct  tacite.  Unde  haec  tenuerit 
poeta,  ignoramus."    In  Conington-Nettleship  we  read: 

He  may  have  confused  it  [  =  Ganges]  with  the  Nile,  as  is  further 
made  probable  by  the  number  seven,  which  belongs  to  the  Nile 
(see  6.800),  though  Serv.  refers  for  the  seven  branches  of  the 
Ganges  to  a  passage  of  Mela,  which  is  either  misunderstood  or 
non-existent. 

But  perhaps  Forbiger  is  wrong  and  we  do  know  Vergil's  source; 
perhaps  Conington  is  wrong  and  Vergil  did  not  confuse  the 
Ganges  with  the  Nile;  perhaps  Mela  was  more  correct  than  even 
Servius  reahzed.^^^  If  so,  the  answer  lies  in  Mhb.  vi.vi. 48-49, 
where  the  celestial  river  Ganga  of  three  currents  comes  down  to 
earth  and  divides  herself  into  seven  streams.  Here  are  the 
septem  amnes  of  Aen.  9.30,  and  we  need  no  longer  think  of  the 
septemgeminus  JVilus.^^^ 

We  turn  now  to  another  passage  in  Vergil's  poetry  which  con- 
tains striking  verbal  echoes  with  a  passage  in  the  Mahdbhdrata. 
In  Georg.  4.457-59,  the  death  of  Eurydice  is  described  with 
brevity : 

ilia  quidem,  dum  te  fugeret  per  flumina  praeceps, 
immanem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moritura  puella 
servantem  ripas  alta  non  vidit  in  herba. 

Ovid  in  Metam.  10.8-10  speaks  of  the  same  event  as  follows: 

nam  nupta  per  herbas 
dum  nova  Naidum  turba  comitata  vagatur, 
occidit  in  talum  serpentis  dente  recepto. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  both  Vergil  and  Ovid  used  a  Hellenistic 
source,  a  poem  about  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  in  which  the 
maiden  was  lost  a  second  time  because  Orpheus  disobeyed  instruc- 
tions and  looked  back,  whereas  in  the  earlier  Greek  tradition, 

Cf.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  9.30:  altus  per  tacitum  g.\nges  fluvius  Indiae  est, 
qui  secundum  Senecam  in  situ  Indiae  novem  alveis  fluit,  secundum  Melonem  septem; 
qui  tamen  et  ipse  commemorat  non  nullos  dicere,  quod  tribus  alveis  fluat.  Vergilius 
tamen,  Nilo  eum  iungens,  septem  alveos  habere  significat.  banc  varietatem  Donatus 
fugiens  longum  hyperbaton  facit,  dicens  "ceu  surgens  septem  amnibus  Nilus  aut 
Ganges." 

129  xhis  supports  Mela,  who,  according  to  Servius,  speaks  both  of  seven  and  of 
three  alvei;  see  above,  note  128.  The  seven  streams  of  the  Ganges  are  also  mentioned 
in  Mhb.  vi.vi.51 :  "This  celestial  sevenfold  Ganga  is  known  all  over  the  three  worlds." 
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stemming  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Orpheus  had  been 
successful  in  bringing  back  Eurydice  from  the  lower  world. ^^'^ 
Ovid  perhaps  followed  the  Greek  poet  more  closely,  since  Georg. 
4.457  (dum  te  fugeret  per  flumina  praeceps)  reveals  Vergil's  method  of 
combining  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  with  that  of 
Aristaeus  which  encloses  it  (as  the  wedding  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  in 
Catullus  64  frames  the  story  of  Ariadne  and  Theseus) . 

Eurydice's  death  as  described  by  both  Vergil  and  Ovid  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  death  of  Pramadvara  shortly  before 
her  marriage  to  Ruru;  cf.  Mhb.  i.viii.  16-19 : 

A  few  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  nuptials,  while  the  lovely 
girl  was  playing  with  her  companions, 

Her  time  having  come  and  impelled  by  fate,  she  trod  upon  a  snake. 
She  did  not  perceive  it,  as  it  lay  coiled  fast  asleep. 
The  snake,  to  fulfill  the  will  of  Fate,  stang  the  heedless  girl  with  its 
venomous  fangs. 

Stung  by  the  snake,  she  suddenly  fell  senseless  on  the  ground  with 
her  color  faded  and  all  her  beauties  gone. 

The  passage  in  Ovid  contains  several  general  similarities:  the 
girl  with  her  companions,  the  mention  of  the  serpent's  tooth,  and 
the  girl  falling  senseless, but  Vergil's  account  presents  the  more 
exact  verbal  echoes;  e.g.,  moritura  (458)  is  identical  with  mumursuh, 
"about  to  die,"  "on  the  point  of  death,"  and  non  vidit  (459) 
reproduces  ndpasyata,  "she  did  not  see."  The  tale  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  resembles  that  of  Ruru  and  Pramadvara  in  other 
respects  also :  the  companions  of  Pramadvara  mourn  her  death  as 
do  the  dryads  in  Vergil ;  the  names  of  forest  inhabitants  grieving 
for  Pramadvara  are  balanced  by  the  Thracian  regions  which 
weep  for  Eurydice ;  both  Ruru  and  Orpheus  withdraw  and  lament 
in  solitude.  The  great  difference  is  that  Orpheus  loses  Eurydice 
a  second  time  "through  a  tragic  fault,"  whereas  Ruru  regains 
Pramadvara  by  giving  to  her  half  of  his  own  life. 

Did  both  Vergil  and  Ovid  know  and  use  the  story  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Mahdbhdrata?    Where  Vergil  has  made  an  innovation  to 

C.  M.  Bowra,  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  CQ,2  (1952)  113-26. 

I  add  the  phrase  "fast  asleep"  to  Dutt's  translation  at  the  suggestion  of 
Atkins,  who  has  examined  the  passage  in  the  new  critical  edition  (see  abov^e,  note  35) . 

It  is  worth  noting  that  M.  M.  Innes,  in  the  Penguin  translation  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses (1955),  renders  occidit  (10.10)  as  "she  sank  lifeless  to  the  ground";  cf.  Dutt's 
translation  in  Mhb.  i.viii.  19:  "she  suddenly  fell  senseless  on  the  ground." 

Bowra  (above,  note  130)  117. 
5  +  T.p.  92 
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link  Eurydicc  and  Aristaeus,  Ovid  preserves  the  original  details. 
Or  did  both  poets  follow  an  earlier  Greek  poem,  the  details  of 
which  had  been  modeled  upon  the  Sanskrit  story?  Bowra 
assumes  such  a  Hellenistic  source;  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
poem,  he  rejects  the  claims  of  Philetas,  Nicander,  and  Euphorion 
and  admits  that  "we  do  not  know  who  the  poet  was."^^*  He 
dates  the  poem  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  however,  perhaps  shortly 
before  Vergil  wrote  his  own  version  for  the  Georgics. 

Lallemant  points  out  that,  as  much  as  the  Romans  in  the 
Augustan  age  knew  about  the  East,  a  far  greater  knowledge  of 
India  and  Indian  culture  existed  in  Egypt;  she  believes  that  it  was 
Cornelius  Gallus  who  first  brought  to  Vergil's  attention  the 
contents  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  probably  in  a  Greek  translation 
available  at  Alexandria.  She  suggests  also  that  Vergil's  story 
of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  itself  perhaps  inspired  by  a  similar  poem 
composed  by  Gallus,  was  inserted  into  Georgics  iv  after  the 
disgrace  of  Gallus  to  replace  the  original  laudes  Galli  at  the  end  of 
the  poem  and  still  to  present  a  discreet  tribute  to  his  friend  in  this 
second  edition  of  the  Georgics. 

I  have  explained  elsewhere  why  I  do  not  believe  that  Georgics  iv 
contained  the  so-called  laudes  Galli  and  why  I  therefore  reject  the 
theory  of  a  "second  edition."  Both  the  Aristaeus  and  the 
Orpheus-Eurydice  stories  seem  a  necessary  part  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  poem.  It  is  possible  that  Vergil's  praise  of  Gallus  at 
the  end  of  the  Bucolics  could  have  given  rise  to  Servius'  conflicting 
accounts.  But  if,  as  Lallemant  believes,  the  tale  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  was  a  tribute  to  Gallus,  it  could  likewise  have  been 
responsible  for  the  tradition  of  the  laudes  Galli.  Early  commenta- 
tors, not  understanding  how  the  story  concerned  Gallus,  might 
well  have  developed  the  theory  that  Gallus  was  first  praised 
directly  in  Georgics  iv  and  that  this  was  later  replaced  by  a  new 
ending,  either  the  combined  Aristaeus  and  Orpheus-Eurydice 
stories,  or  the  latter  tale  alone. 

13*  Bowra  (above,  note  130)  125. 

Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  283-85. 

Cf.  E.  Galletier,  "L'eloge  de  Gallus  au  iv^  livre  des  Georgiques,'"  Bull,  de  V Assoc. 
G.  Bude  12  (1926)  29  and  note  2. 

137  "Vergil's  Georgics  and  the  Laudes  Galli;'  AJP  80  (1959)  225-37. 

138  Vergil's  knowledge  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  must  go  back  at  least  to  30  or  29  B.C.; 
see  below,  126  and  note  148.  Even  if  Vergil  were  the  first  to  imitate  the  story  of  Ruru 
and  Pramadvara,  his  version  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  could  thus  be  dated  earlier 
than  25  B.C.,  the  time  assigned  to  the  supposed  second  edition  of  Georgics  iv. 
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This  brings  us  back  to  Vergil's  introduction  to  the  Sanskrit 
epic,  and  in  particular  to  the  relation  which  the  story  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  bears  to  that  of  Ruru  and  Pramadvara.  I  doubt 
if  it  was  Gallus  who  first  brought  knowledge  about  the  Mahdbhd- 
rata  to  Vergil;  a  far  more  likely  candidate  is  the  famed  neoteric 
poet  Parthenius,  close  friend  of  Gallus  and  reputed  teacher  of 
Vergil.  His  broad  knowledge  of  poetic  themes  is  attested  by 
the  plots  of  the  love  tales  which  he  prepared  as  a  handbook  for 
Gallus.  Perhaps  Parthenius  should  be  considered  the  author  of 
the  Greek  poem  about  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  which  Bowra 
postulates  as  the  model  for  both  Vergil  and  Ovid  and  which  he 
dates  in  the  first  century  B.C.  shortly  before  Vergil's  Georgics; 
if  we  assume  Parthenius'  knowledge  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the 
similarities  between  the  poem  and  the  story  of  Ruru  and  Pra- 
madvara are  thus  explained.  Perhaps  Gallus  and,  after  him, 
Vergil  wrote  Latin  versions  of  the  poem;  Vergil's  treatment  of 
the  Orpheus-Eurydice  story  would  thus  be  a  tribute  both  to 
Parthenius  and  to  Gallus.  Or  perhaps  we  need  not  assume 
the  Greek  original.  Gallus,  under  Parthenius'  guidance,  could 
have  written  in  Latin  the  first  tragic  version  (in  which  Orpheus 
loses  Eurydice  a  second  time)  and  thus  could  have  provided 
the  model  for  both  Vergil  and  Ovid.  In  either  case,  Vergil's 
treatment  of  the  story  in  Georgics  iv  praises  his  friend  as  a 
poet.140 

Much  of  the  above  lies  in  the  realm  of  conjecture.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  parallels  between  the  story  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  and  that  of  Ruru  and  Pramadvara  are  to  be 
explained  differently  than  are  the  many  resemblances  which 
appear  in  Aeneid  vii-xii  and  Mahdbhdrata  v-ix,  where  Vergil 
seems  to  be  drawing  directly  from  a  translation  of  the  Sanskrit 
epic.  Ovid's  handling  of  the  death  of  Eurydice  indicates  that 
both  he  and  Vergil  in  this  instance  are  following  a  poetic  source 
which  was  acquainted  with  the  tale  in  the  Mahdbhdrata,  and  it  was 
most  probably  from  this  same  source — Parthenius  direct,  or 
Parthenius  through  Gallus — that  Vergil  became  acquainted  with 

I  am  indebted  for  this  suggestion  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Professor  F.  R.  B. 
Godolphin  of  Princeton  University. 

Biichner  (above,  note  1)  293  ff.,  although  he  argues  for  the  second  edition, 
rejects  an  original  conclusion  devoted  to  Gallus'  political  activity  and  thinks  that  Vergil 
had  praised  Gallus  as  a  writer  of  elegy. 
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the  Sanskrit  epic  and  later  used  it  for  his  development  of  both 
character  and  event  in  the  second  half  of  the  Aeneid.^'^^ 

VI 

In  his  composition  of  Aeneid  vii-xii  Vergil  has  drawn  heavily 
from  Homer's  Iliad  for  many  details  of  the  action,  but  for  much 
in  these  final  books  the  Homeric  parallels  are  weak  or  non- 
existent; this  is  especially  true  of  Turnus  whose  words  and  deeds 
indicate  that  he  is  less  a  typical  Homeric  hero  than  Bowra  and 
others  have  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resemblances 
between  Aeneid  vii-xii  (with  the  exception  of  viii,  the  book  of 
Rome  and  Roman  history)  and  Mahdbhdrata  v-ix  are  amazingly 
close  and  concern  not  only  the  roles  of  the  main  characters  but 
even  the  book  by  book  structural  arrangement  of  the  course  of 
the  w^ar;  in  particular,  Abhimanyu  and  Duryodhana  provide 
more  exact  models  for  Pallas  and  Turnus  than  do  any  Homeric 
personages. 

The  numerous  parallels  in  the  two  epics  lead  inevitably  to  the 
following  conclusion :  either  we  must  assume  that  these  similarities 
result  from  a  series  of  almost  incredible  coincidences,  or  we  must 
accept  the  possibility  that  Vergil  knew  and  utilized  the  Sanskrit 
epic  as  he  used  the  Homeric  poems,  combining,  modifying,  and 
rearranging  the  material  as  it  suited  his  purpose.  The  latter 
seems  by  far  the  wiser  decision.  The  close  contacts  between 
India  and  the  West  in  the  Augustan  age  make  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  Mahdbhdrata  all  the  more  likely.  Vergil  could  have  learned 
of  the  characters  and  events  of  the  poem  through  oral  transmis- 
sion, but  this  would  perhaps  account  less  well  for  the  many 
striking  verbal  parallels,  and  there  seems  nothing  inherently 
improbable  in  the  hypothesis  that  he  had  available  a  Greek  trans- 
lation, not  necessarily  of  the  entire  Mahdbhdrata  as  it  existed  in 
his  day,  but  rather  a  version  of  the  main  epic  narrative  of  the 
Great  War  between  the  Pandavas  and  the  Kauravas.  Such  a 
translation  may  have  been  known  to  Parthenius  and  by  him 
brought  to  Vergil's  attention.  We  are  told  by  Dio  Chrysostom 
that  the  Homeric  poems  had  been  translated  and  were  well 

This  seems  a  more  probable  conclusion  than  to  suppose  that  both  Vergil  and 
Ovid  drew  independently  on  the  story  of  Ruru  and  Pramadvara  in  Mahdbhdrata  i. 
Leveque  (above,  note  73)  288  ff.  lists  a  few  stories  from  Ovid  which  he  thinks  show  the 
influence  of  the  Sanskrit  epic,  but  the  parallels  are  not  convincing. 
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known  to  the  people  of  India. This  makes  more  possible  a 
translation  of  the  main  story  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  from  Sanskrit  to 
Greek  such  as  we  have  postulated,  since  the  poets  and  scholars  of 
India  would  certainly  desire  to  have  their  great  epic  known  to  the 
Western  world/*^  just  as  they  themselves  were  acquainted  with 
the  two  Greek  epics. 

Vergil,  in  a  letter  to  Augustus  (quoted  by  Macrobius,  Sat, 
1.24.11),  expresses  his  despondency  about  the  progress  of  the 
Aeneid  and  refers  to  the  serious  studies  upon  which  he  is  now 
engaged : 

de  Aenea  quidem  meo,  si  mehercule  iam  dignum  auribus  haberem 
tuis,  libenter  mitterem,  sed  tanta  inchoata  res  est,  ut  paene  vitio 
mentis  tantum  opus  ingressus  mihi  videar,  cum  praesertim,  ut  scis, 
alia  quoque  studia  ad  id  opus  multoque  potiora  impertiar. 

Lallemant  suggests  that  the  alia  studia  multoque  potiora  could  refer 
to  Vergil's  "initiation  a  la  litterature  indienne"  at  this  time.^** 
Vergil's  despair  could  equally  well  be  the  result  of  the  studies  in 
religion  and  philosophy  which  went  into  the  composition  of  Book 
VI,  or  those  in  history,  archaeology,  topography  and  early  legend 
which  were  so  essential  for  the  second  half  of  the  epic. 

In  any  case,  Lallemant  seems  wrong  in  assigning  Vergil's 
introduction  to  Indian  literature  to  the  time  of  his  letter  to 
Augustus,  usually  dated  in  26-25  B.C.  when  the  emperor  was  in 
Spain.  We  read  in  the  Vita  Donati,  ascribed  to  Suetonius,  the 
following  important  statement  (23) : 

Aeneida  prosa  prius  oratione  formatam  digestamque  in  xii  libros 
particulatim  componere  institutit,  prout  liberet  quidque,  et  nihil 
in  ordinem  arripiens. 

I  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  many  striking  parallels  which 
appear  in  the  corresponding  books  in  each  half,  i  and  vii,  ii  and 
vm.  III  and  ix,  etc.^^^  These  similarities  and  contrasts,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  must  have  been  planned  at  the  time  when 
Vergil  made  the  prose  outline  described  above  and  before  he 
began  to  write  particulatim  and  nihil  in  ordinem  arripiens.    But  the 

See  above,  note  43. 
1"  Cf.  Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  286. 
1**  Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  286,  note  4. 

Cf.,  e.g.,  W.  F.  Jackson  Knight,  Roman  Vergil  (London  1944)  69;  Buchner 
(above,  note  1)  38  f.;  Buchner  adds  (39) :  "Mit  den  anderen  studia  ist  die  Philosophic 
gemeint." 

Duckworth  (above,  note  4)  1-15;  for  additional  parallels,  see  "Mathematical 
Symmetry  in  Vergil's  Aeneid;'  TAPA  91  (1960)  186  f.  and  note  4. 
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structure  of  the  second  half  of  the  Aeneid  and  especially  the  con- 
clusion of  the  three  final  books  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  a 
major  warrior  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  the  events  of  the  war  in 
the  Mahdbhdrata  that  we  must  assume  on  Vergil's  part  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Sanskrit  epic  at  the  time  when  he  was  drawing  up  his 
prose  outline  book  .by  book.  In  other  words,  the  outline  of 
Books  vii-xii,  based  in  large  part  on  the  sequence  of  events  in 
Mahdbhdrata  v-ix,  would  be  primary  and  that  of  Books  i-vi,  with 
the  many  similarities  and  contrasts  to  the  corresponding  books  in 
the  second  half,  would  necessarily  have  been  developed  later. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  actual  writing  of  Books  vii-xii 
preceded  the  composition  of  the  earlier  books, but  it  does 
presuppose  Vergil's  acquaintance  with  the  Sanskrit  epic  as  early 
as  30  or  29  b.c.  and  to  this  extent  it  weakens  Lallemant's  inter- 
pretation of  the  alia  studia  mentioned  by  Vergil  in  his  letter  to 
Augustus. 

The  Mahdbhdrata  adds  a  new  dimension  to  Vergil's  poetic 
background.  Not  only  do  many  supposedly  Homeric  features 
appear  in  a  new  light,  e.g.  the  relations  between  the  roles  of  Pallas 
and  Patroclus,  Turnus  and  Hector,  Aeneas  and  Achilles,  but  new 
models  appear  for  themes  and  topics  hitherto  considered  charac- 
teristic of  Vergil  himself;  these  include  the  devotion  of  father  and 
son  and  the  mourning  for  handsome  young  fighters  such  as  Pallas 
(  =  Abhimanyu),  the  so-called  Vergilian  "melancholy,"  or  pity — 
the  sense  of  regret  and  sorrow  for  the  unnecessary  suflfering  and 
death  caused  by  war,  a  sentiment  which  plus  Aeneas  shares  with  the 
pious  king  Yudhisthira,  and,  in  particular,  the  enigmatic  and 
complex  character  of  Aeneas'  opponent  Turnus,  who  is  like 
Duryodhana  in  so  many  respects  but  whom  Vergil,  by  portraying 
as  less  wicked  and  villainous,  has  made  more  human  and  sym- 
pathetic than  his  Sanskrit  prototype  and  in  so  doing  has  created 
the  outstanding  character  of  the  Aeneid. 

Macrobius  stresses  both  the  extent  of  Vergil's  learning  and  the 
wide  range  of  the  material  on  which  he  drew;  cf.  Sat.  5.18.1 : 

As  has  been  assumed  by  several  scholars;  most  recently  by  G.  D'Anna,  // 
problema  delta  composizione  delVEneide  (Roma  1957) ;  cf.  117  fF. 

This  earlier  date  also  supports  the  view,  expressed  in  the  preceding  section, 
that  the  story  of  Eurydice  with  its  striking  parallels  to  that  of  Pramadvara  in  Mhb. 
i.viii  could  be  part  of  the  original  Georgics  and  not  added  in  a  second  edition  about 
25  B.C.  In  this  instance,  however,  Vergil  appears  to  follow  an  earlier  poet  rather  than 
to  draw  directly  from  the  Mahdbhdrata;  see  above,  123  f. 
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Fuit  enim  hie  poeta,  ut  scrupulose  et  anxie,  ita  dissimulanter  et  clan- 
culo  doctus,  ut  multa  transtulerit,  quae  unde  translata  sint  diffieile 
sit  eognitu. 

The  difficulty  concerning  Vergil's  sources  to  which  Macrobius 
refers  is  solved  in  part  by  the  assumption  that  Vergil  knew  and 
used  the  Mahdbhdrata  in  addition  to  the  many  Greek  and  Latin 
models  already  established.  That  he  and  his  friends  did  not 
discuss  his  indebtedness  to  the  Sanskrit  epic  is  not  surprising  but, 
on  the  contrary,  understandable  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  criticized  by  obtrectatores  for  his  borrowings  from  Homer. 

Vergil's  dependence  upon  the  Mahdbhdrata  increases  our  respect 
for  the  breadth  of  his  learning ;  it  should  not  lessen  our  admiration 
of  his  genius  nor  detract  from  our  appreciation  of  his  originality. 
To  have  developed  from  Homer,  Greek  tragedy,  and  many  other 
Greek  and  Latin  sources  the  great  national  epic  of  Rome  is  in 
itself  little  short  of  marvelous;  to  have  combined  with  this  material 
the  main  characters  and  events  of  the  greatest  of  Sanskrit  epics 
and  still  to  have  made  the  destined  greatness  and  glory  of  Rome 
the  major  theme  of  his  epic  and  to  have  created  at  the  same  time 
"  the  classic  of  all  Europe,"  reveals  a  poetic  ability  of  the  highest 
order — one  deserving  all  the  praises  bestowed  upon  Vergil  by 
Macrobius  and  other  admirers  both  ancient  and  modern. 

The  almost  prophetic  words  of  Fowler  on  Aen.  12.887-952  seem 
appropriate  as  a  closing  comment: 

In  the  whole  range  of  poetry  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  outside 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  Divina  Commedia,  so  grand  as  this  conclusion  to 
the  great  poem.  Homer  is  here,  Lucretius  is  here,  others,  perhaps, 
that  we  do  not  know  of :  Virgil  calls  in  their  aid  to  inspire  him,  to  raise 
him  to  the  highest  level  of  which  ancient  poetry  was  capable. 
But  the  result  is  no  amalgam;  it  is  Virgil  and  Virgil  only,  perfect  in 
its  nobility  of  diction,  rhythm  and  imagination. 

Vita  Donati,  45-46;  cf.  Lallemant  (above,  note  34)  286. 

T.  S.  Eliot,  What  is  a  Classic?  (London  1945)  31;  cf.  G.  E.  Woodberry,  Virgil 
(New  York  1930)  35:  "The  Aeneid  ...  is  the  dirge  of  Rome;  majestic  in  its  theme, 
beautiful  in  its  emotions,  sad  in  its  philosophy,  it  is  almost  the  dirge  of  life." 

151  Fowler  (above,  note  19)  152  f.  The  italics  in  the  second  sentence  are  mine. 
Of  the  many  parallels  between  the  Roman  and  the  Sanskrit  epic  cited  above  in  sec- 
tions III  and  IV,  it  is  significant  that  they  are  most  numerous  between  Aeneid  xii  and 
Mahdbhdrata  ix;  the  extent  to  which  Vergil  has  profited  from  his  use  of  the  earlier 
poem  is  perhaps  attested  by  the  high  estimate  which  many  Vergilian  scholars  have  of 
Aeneidxn;  cf.  also  J.  W.  Mackail,  ''The  Aeneid  as  a  Work  of  Art,'"  CJ  26  (1930-31)  17, 
who  says,  after  discussing  Books  ii,  iv,  and  vi:  "Book  xii  reaches  an  even  higher  point 
of  artistic  achievement  and  marks  the  utmost  of  what  poetry  can  do,  in  its  dramatic 
value,  its  masterly  construction,  and  its  faultless  diction  and  rhythm." 
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IX.    Intensification  of  Meaning  in  Propertius  and  Others 

MARK  W.  EDWARDS 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Ten  years  after  publishing  his  Homage  to  Sextus  Propertius  Ezra 
Pound  wrote: 

There  are  three  "kinds  of  poetry";  melopceia,  wherein  the  words 
are  charged,  over  and  above  their  plain  meaning,  with  some  musical 
property,  which  directs  the  bearing  or  trend  of  that  meaning. 
PHANOPCEiA,  which  is  a  casting  of  images  upon  the  visual  imagination. 
LOGOPCEiA,  "the  dance  of  the  intellect  among  words,"  that  is  to  say, 
it  employs  words  not  only  for  their  direct  meaning,  but  it  takes  count 
in  a  special  way  of  habits  of  usage,  of  the  context  we  expect  to  find 
Math  the  word,  its  usual  concomitants,  of  its  known  acceptances,  and 
of  ironical  play.  It  holds  the  aesthetic  content  which  is  peculiarly 
the  domain  of  verbal  manifestation,  and  cannot  possibly  be  contained 
in  plastic  or  music  .  .  .  Unless  I  am  right  in  discovering  logopisia  in 
Propertius  (which  means  unless  the  academic  teaching  of  Latin 
displays  crass  insensitivity,  as  it  probably  does),  we  must  almost  say 
that  Laforgue  invented  logopma.  .  . 

Actually  more  work  had  been  done  than  Pound  was  aware  of  in 
the  academic  world,  both  on  the  poetic  technique  of  Propertius 
and  on  the  phenomena  which  Pound  groups  under  the  quite 
unacceptable  term  logopma.  If  he  had  consulted  the  introduction 
of  Postgate's  edition  he  would  have  found  many  of  the  qualities 
he  admires  in  Propertius  identified  and  described  as  "these 
contrasts,  these  extravagancies,  these  fluctuations  and  incoheren- 
cies,  these  half-formed  or  misshapen  thoughts  .  .  .  this  chaos,"  ^ 
and  Postgate  himself  was  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  Hertzberg's 
brilliant  edition  of  1843-45.    Since  Pound  wrote  scholars  have 

^  In  his  essay  "How  to  Read";  most  accessible  in  Polite  Essays  (Norfolk  [Conn.] 
1939;  these  passages  pages  171  and  181)  or  Literary  Essays  of  Ezra  Pound  (London  1954; 
these  passages  pages  25  and  33). 

2  J.  P.  Postgate,  Select  Elegies  of  Propertius^  (London  1884)  page  Ixxii.  Actually 
Pound  used  the  1898  reprint  of  L.  Miiller's  Teubner  text  of  1870;  see  Letters  of  Ezra 
Pound,  ed.  D.  D.  Paige  (New  York  1950)  149,  and  Pound's  renderings  of  his  text  at 
2.10.2,  3.2.2.,  3.3.7,  3.3.32.    The  suggestion  that  he  used  Paley's  text  is  untenable. 
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done  further  detailed  analysis  of  usages  and  connotations  of  Latin 
words,  and  of  word-play  and  ambiguities.^ 

Here  I  shall  collect  and  try  to  consolidate  what  I  think  is  the 
main  work  done  on  some  of  these  phenomena,  particularly  in  cases 
where  a  poet  seems  to  be  attempting  to  increase  the  significance  of 
words  by  making  use  of  alternative  or  subordinate  meanings,  or  by 
positioning  words  so  as  to  augment  their  eflfect  by  juxtaposition  or 
unusual  stress.  I  add  the  examples  from  Propertius  which  seem 
to  me  acceptable.  In  many  cases  it  must  be  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual judgment  whether  in  fact  anything  more  than  the  obvious 
sense  is  intended  or  desirable;  and  very  often  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  much  the  great  scholarly  commentators  have  perceived 
of  such  techniques,  unless  a  note  makes  it  clear  that  the  poet's 
eflforts  have  not  been  appreciated.*    Perhaps  this  treatment  may 

^  The  following,  together  with  D.  R.  Shackleton  Bailey,  Propertiana  (Cambridge 
1956)  and  H.  E.  Butler  and  E.  A.  Barber,  Propertius  (Oxford  1933),  are  subsequently 
referred  to  by  author's  name  only.  A  bibliography  of  studies  of  word-usage  is  given 
by  H.  Trankle,  Die  Sprachkunst  des  Proper z  {Hermes  Einzelschr.  15,  Wiesbaden  1960) 
184-85.  On  ambiguity  and  word-play  see  in  particular  A.  J.  Bell,  The  Latin  Dual  and 
Poetic  Diction  (London  1923)  264-329  etc.,  and  the  review  of  this  confused  but  some- 
times perceptive  work  by  A.  Klotz  in  PhW  46  (1926)  167-82;  W.  B.  Stanford, 
Ambiguity  in  Greek  Literature  (Oxford  1939);  E,  Wdl£Qin,  "Das  Wortspiel  im  Latein- 
hchcn,"  Sitzungsb.d,bayer.  Akad.  Wissenschaften2  (1887)  187-208; J.  P.  Postgate  (above, 
note  2)  page  Ivii  passim;  D.  N.  Levin,  "Ambiguities  of  Expression  in  Catullus  66  and 
67,"  CPh  54  (1959)  109-110;  F.  W.  Locke,  "Propertius'  Elegia  i,  iii,  1-10,"  The 
Explicator  18,  No,  5  (Feb.  1960);  K.  Quinn,  "  Syntactical  Ambiguity  in  Horace  and 
Virgil, "  Jowm.  Australasian  Univ.  Lang.  Lit.  Assn.  14  (Nov.  1960)  36-46;  L.  Richardson, 
Tale  Poetry  Review  6  (1947)  21-29,  esp.  28  f.  On  plays  on  proper  names  see  E.  S. 
McCartney  in  CJ  14  (1919)  343-58,  R.  D.  Williams,  Virgil  Aeneid  v  (Oxford  1960)  34, 
and  (for  Propertius)  Shackleton  Bailey  on  4.1.103  and  4.9.38  (1.1.11  and  3.3.38  can  be 
added) . 

An  index  locorum  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
*  Few  scholars  have  known  the  Latin  language  as  Housman  did  or  have  won  a 
reputation  like  his  as  a  poet,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  lecture  The  Name  and 
Nature  of  Poetry  (Cambridge  1933)  of  much  interest  in  the  way  poetry  produces  its 
effects;  the  lecture  {not  Housman's  poetry)  was  attacked  by  Pound  with  unusual 
bitterness.  An  excellent  example  of  the  way  Pound's  own  mind  worked  is  quoted  in 
his  own  words  by  H.  G.  Porteous  in  An  Examination  of  Ezra  Pound,  ed.  P.  Russell 
(Norfolk  [Conn.]  1950)  2 1 1-12 ;  from  the  first  section  of  his  Homage  one  might  illustrate 
by  the  puns  in  "Martian  generalities,"  the  paronomasia  in  "distentions  of  Empire," 
his  transference  of  religious  association  in  "from  the  clear  font"  {puro  de  fonte  sacerdos) 
and  the  difference  in  elevation  (cf.  Trankle  172-83)  between  "But  for  something  to 
read  in  normal  circumstances?"  and  "Achilles  withstaying  waters."  Though  critics 
now  consider  the  Homage  amongst  the  best  of  Pound's  early  work,  the  misunderstanding 
and  mockery  it  induced  in  the  Latinist  William  Gardiner  Hale  {Poetry  14  [1919] 
52-55)  infected  even  the  editor  who  first  published  it  (Harriet  Monroe  in  The  English 
Journal  20  [1931]  86-87;  Pound's  illuminating  riposte,  ib.  340-41). 
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help  to  focus  more  clearly  some  of  the  points  which  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  Latin  poetry. 

Some  system  of  division  and  terminology  is  necessary,  though  of 
course  the  usages  continually  overlap  and  fuse  into  one  another. 
The  ancient  classifications  of  rhetorical  figures  are  not  very  suit- 
able ^  because  the  grammarians  were  interested  in  decorations  of 
language  and  in  the  exactitudes  of  legal  expression,  not  in  intensi- 
fications of  meaning,  and  were  by  nature  opposed  to  allowing 
vagueness  and  imprecision.  Here  I  divide  the  material  into  (i) 
effects  of  use  of  more  than  one  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  (with 
several  sub-divisions),  (ii)  effects  of  juxtaposition  of  words,  and 
(ill)  effects  of  exceptional  stress  on  single  words. 


I.    Effects  of  Use  of  More  than  One  Meaning 
OF  A  Word  or  Phrase 

A.  Syntactical  Ambiguity 

The  term  is  Quinn's  and  is  equivalent  to  Stanford's  "phrasal 
ambiguity."  Ancient  grammarians  quote  many  standard  ex- 
amples, mostly  from  legal  contexts,  under  the  description  amphi- 
bolia  or  ambiguitas,  and  Servius  comments  on  many  instances  in 
Vergil,  most  of  them  of  the  rather  uninteresting  subjective/objec- 
tive genitive  type.^  Quinn's  excellent  article  points  out  the 
effects  of  this  kind  of  expression  in  some  passages  of  Vergil  and 
Horace,  using  the  divisions  construction-ambiguity,  case-ambi- 
guity, and  ablative-ambiguity ;  instead  of  using  these  grammatical 
distinctions  I  think  it  will  be  more  valuable,  for  demonstration  of 
the  effect  produced,  to  use  the  following,  though  they  are  much 
more  subjective. 

1.  Ambiguities  where  a  word  or  phrase,  which  may  be  con- 
nected syntactically  with  two  (or  more)  others,  should  be  con- 
sidered to  attach  itself  to  both  at  once,  and  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  decide  which  construction  is  to  be  preferred.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  or  phrase  itself  is  changed  little  or  not  at  all,  and 

^  As  Stanford  found;  he  was  sternly  criticized  on  these  grounds  by  Farrington, 
Hermathena  54  ( 1 939) ,  1 70-74. 

^  Conveniently  listed  by  J.  L.  Moore  in  AJP  12  (1891)  289.  Many  are  elaborated 
by  Bell,  293-303. 
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the  eflfect  is  that  it  should  be  understood — and  if  necessary  trans- 
lated— twice  over.  In  this  category  one  may  place  Catullus 
66.29,  sed  turn  maesta  virum  mittens  quae  verba  locuta  es  (quoted 
by  Levin);  Horace,  Odes  2.11.11-12,  quid  aeternis  minorem  / 
consiliis  animum  fatigas;  Vergil,  Aen.  4.298,  omnia  tuta  timens 
(both  quoted  by  Quinn,  together  with  others) ;  and  some  which 
Servius  identifies  in  Vergil,  such  as  Aen.  9.709,  clipeum  super 
intonat  ingens;  10.147,  media  Aeneas  freta  nocte  secabat. 

Propertius  2.34.54,  nec  si  consulto  fulmina  missa  tonent,  was 
listed  by  Postgate  (page  Ixiv)  among  his  examples  of  "two- 
headed  construction,"  and  it  may  be  matched  by  1.22.4,  Italiae 
duris  funera  temporibus  (so  Postgate,  note  ad  loc.) ;  4.7  A3,  nostraque 
quod  Petale  tulit  ad  monumenta  coronas;  3.10.12,  surge  et  pos- 
centes  iusta  precare  deos  (but  see  Shackleton  Bailey  ad  loc.) ; 
1.19.18,  cara  tamen  lacrimis  ossa  futura  meis  (where  the  adjective 
seems  to  look  back  to  Cynthia) . 

Other  cases  where  the  word-order  does  not  decide  the  issue  may 
be  noted,  though  I  would  not  claim  any  great  poetic  merit  for  the 
ambiguity:  2.28.22,  haec  eadem  Persei  nobilis  uxor  erat;  3.19.4, 
nescitis  [fern.)  captae  mentis  habere  modum;  4.5.13,  audax 
cantatae  leges  imponere  lunae  (cf.  Ovid,  Met.  14.369) ;  3.20.7,  sunt 
castae  Palladis  artes.  More  complex  are  3.4.7-8  (on  which  see 
Butler-Barber)  and  perhaps  3.18.30  (see  Harrington'^  ad  loc). 

I  have  not  admitted  (though  Quinn  does)  cases  like  3.7.45, 
viveret  ante  suos  dulcis  conviva  Penates;  2.13.10,  nec  si  qua  illustris 
femina  iactat  avos,  because  the  natural  quantity  of  the  i  in  the 
adjective  ending  would  have  prevented  any  ambiguity  for  the 
hearer  and  may  quite  possibly  have  been  indicated  by  the  poet 
for  the  reader.^ 

2.  Ambiguities  where  a  word  or  phrase  may  be  connected 
syntactically  with  two  (or  more)  others  alternatively,  so  altering  the 
significance  of  the  sentence  (whether  or  not  its  own  meaning 
changes) ;  neither  significance  should  be  emphasized  to  the 
obscuring  or  excluding  of  the  other.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  sudden 
stroke  of  emphasis,  and  often  of  irony  or  pathos.    Two  phrases  in 

'  K.  P.  Harrington,  Roman  Elegiac  Poets  (New  York  1914). 

*  See  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  article.  On  the  difference  between  the 
pronunciation  of  a  vowel  long  "by  nature"  and  one  long  "by  position"  see  Kiihner- 
Holzweissig,  Ausfuhrliche  Gramm.^  (Hanover  1912)  1.226-27,  C.  E.  Bennett,  Latin 
Language  (New  York  1907)  36-40. 
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Horace  to  which  Quinn  draws  attention  (page  38)  may  be 
included  here:  Odes  1.3.5-6,  Jinibus  Atticis  reddas,  and  1.1.6, 
terrarum  dominos. 

There  are  not  many  instances  in  Propertius.  Postgate  counts 
in  his  "  two-headed  construction  "  1.11.5,  nostri  cura  subit  memores 
a  ducere  noctes,  where  the  change  in  construction  is  combined 
with  that  in  the  meaning  o{ cura  (an  instance  of  homonymy;  "love 
for  me  "/"worry  that  I  spend  .  .  .").  In  3.3.3-4,  reges,  Alba,  tuos 
et  regum  facta  tuorum  /  tantum  operis  nervis  hiscere  posse  meis, 
Butler's  translation^  gives  .  .  to  sing  of .  .  .  the  deeds  of  thy 
kings,  a  mighty  task";  but  the  word-order  inclines  one  to  attach 
tantum  operis  also  to  the  preceding  phrase,  producing  a  sardonic 
note  which  delighted  Pound  (".  .  .  the  realm  your  folk  have 
constructed  with  such  industry  /  Shall  be  yawned  out  on  my  lyre — 
with  such  industry")  and  is  not  unsuited  to  Propertius. Solum 
in  1.7.11,  me  laudent  doctae  solum  placuisse  puellae,  attaches 
itself  first  to  laudent,  which  suits  the  previous  line,  but  the  stress  on 
fidelity  in  the  next  line  suggests  it  should  perhaps  also  be  taken 
with  me. 

3.  Transient  ambiguity;  instances  where  a  word  or  phrase  at 
first  appears  to  be  syntactically  connected  in  a  certain  way  but  is 
subsequently  seen  to  be  actually  constructed  differently.  Locke, 
referring  to  the  phenomenon  as  "counterpoint,"  points  out  that, 
in  Propertius  1.3.9,  ebria  would  at  first  seem  to  be  applying  to 
Cynthia  and  is  only  later  correctly  attributed  to  vestigia ;  as  he  says, 
"the  ambiguity  of  syntax  has  produced  an  image  which  should  be 
retained  along  with  the  correct  grammatical  meaning."  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Catullus  66.30,  luppiter,  ut  tristi  lumina 
saepe  manu  (quoted  by  Levin),  and  of  two  instances  I  have 
noticed  in  Vergil,  Aen.  4.19,  huic  uni  forsan  potui  succumbere  cul- 
pae  (where  I  think  the  initial  words  would,  in  context,  first  be 
taken  as  masculine),  and  8.534,  hoc  signum  cecinit  missuram  diva 
creatrix  (which  turns  out  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  signum 
canere'^^). 

»  H.  E.  Butler,  Propertius  (Loeb  Classical  Library,  London  1924). 
i«Cf.  2.34.59  f.,  3.4,  3.5,  4.1.71  f., 

1^  I  do  not  admit  his  identification  of  the  same  effect  in  lines  1-2  of  the  same  poem, 
carindllanguidd,  as  any  reader  would  immediately  take  carina  as  ablative  with  the 
preceding  cedente,  and  languidd  obviously  cannot  attach  itself  to  these;  still  less  could 
the  question  arise  for  the  hearer. 

12      Phoenix  14  (1960)  164. 
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To  Locke's  example  from  Propertius  can  be  added  1.1.3-4, 
where  it  appears  that  the  subject  of  deicit  and  pressit  is  Cynthia 
(line  1)  until  Amor  is  reached,  and  attention  is  sharply  switched 
from  Cynthia's  scorn  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the  poet's  love;  the 
effect  is  almost  repeated  in  the  next  line,  as  far  as  improbus.  In 
1 . 1 9.7-8  the  sentence  begins  illic  Phylacides  iucundae  coniugis  heros . . . , 
and  not  until  immemor  in  the  following  line  are  the  genitives 
correctly  assigned;  and  then  Protesilaus'  predominant  charac- 
teristic still  remains,  to  the  sympathetic  reader,  his  ultra-faithful 
wife.^^  Less  effective  instances  are  3.13.2,  where  one  first  under- 
stands puellae  with  Venere  exhaustae,  and  2.22.5-6,  where  Candida  is 
taken  as  "pretty  girl"  until  its  sense  is  narrowed  and  attached  to 
bracchia.^^ 


B.  Lexical  Ambiguity 

This  is  Stanford's  term  for  a  pun-ambiguity,  the  use  of  more 
than  one  meaning  of  a  single  word.  The  nearest  classical 
equivalent  would  be  homonymia,  which  Stanford  uses  in  his 
analysis,  but  it  occurs  little  except  in  accounts  of  legal  ambiguities; 
Wolfflin,  in  his  description  of  some  examples  (page  205),  said, 
"Hier  lasst  die  alte  Theorie  eine  Liicke."  This  group  does  not, 
of  course,  include  the  various  figures  which  the  ancients  collected 
under  the  general  heading  paronomasia  {annominatio) ,  for  these  are 
characteristically  dependent  upon  a  repetition  of  the  same  word 
{diaphora,  antanaclasis,  traductio)  or  on  contrast  of  two  words  differ- 
ing slightly  in  spelling,  vowel-quantity,  or  grammatical  form  (for 
which  there  are  various  special  terms),  and  hence  in  these  cases 
there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  total  meaning  of  the  passage.  Such 

This  was  pointed  out  to  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Craig  A.  Manning. 

There  is  nothing  unfair  in  Pound's  rendering  "Night  dogs"  for  the  first  impres- 
sion of  3.3.48,  nocturnaeque  canes  ...  on  Roman  as  well  as  schoolboy;  cf.  Verg.  Georg. 
1 .470,  obscenaeque  canes  .  .  . 

For  examples  see  the  ancient  authorities:  Quint.  7.9.1  f.  and  9.3.66  f.,  Cic. 
De  or.  2.63.256,  and  indexes  to  Auct.  ad  Her.  (ed.  H.  Caplan,  Loeb  Classical  Library, 
London  1954),  Spengel,  Graeci,  and  Halm,  Rhett.  Lat.  Min. ;  and  also  R.  Volkmann, 
Rhetorik  der  Griechen  und  Romer  (Munich  1901)  40-49  (G.  Dzialas,  Rhett.  ant.  de  figuris 
doctrina  [Diss.  Breslau  1869]  I  have  not  seen).  Some  instances  of  paronomasia  in 
Vergil  are  given  by  R.  G.  Austin,  Aen.  iv  (Oxford  1955)  84  (one  might  add  the  instances 
ofjigura  etymologica  involving  quantity-change,  such  as  Aen  8.14  late  Latio  and  the  many 
cases  of  voce  vocat  and  the  like)  and  those  in  Propertius  by  Shackleton  Bailey,  note  to 
1.2.9,  and  M.  Schuster  and  F.  Dornseiff,  Propertius  (Teubner,  Leipzig  1958)  186. 
Housman  lists  examples  of  antanaclasis  in  his  note  to  Manilius  2.130  (quoted  by 
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figures  add  to  the  decorative  effect  but  not  often  to  much  intensi- 
fication of  meaning;  in  Robert  Frost's  patriotic  poem  The  Gift 
Outright  the  antanaclasis  in  "  (The  deed  of  gift  was  many  deeds  of 
war) "  seems  to  me  to  have  less  emotional  effect  than  the  violent 
lexical  ambiguities  of  Thomas  Hood's  Faithless  Nelly  Gray  ("The 
love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat  /  Should  be  more  uniform"  etc.) 
which,  though  almost  certainly  intended  humorously,  can  be 
oddly  moving  when  read  aloud.  Here  again  three  sub-divisions 
will  be  used,  corresponding  roughly  to  those  of  syntactical  am- 
biguity. 

1 .  Cases  where  two  or  more  slightly  different  senses  of  a  word 
co-exist  and  reinforce  each  other  without  creating  any  special 
doubt  or  double  meaning;  the  effect  is  an  amplified  significance. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  there  are  in  fact 
two  different  meanings  involved,  this  is  probably  the  most 
perilous  of  all  types  of  usage  to  identify  in  a  foreign  language. ^"^ 
Two  examples  from  Vergil  are  Aen.  4.338-39,  nec  coniugis 
unquam  /  praetendi  taedas,  where  Austin's  note^^  is  "he  never 
'held  out'  the  torch  of  marriage  .  .  .  nor  'cloaked  his  purpose'  by 
pretence  of  it";  and,  I  think,  6.847,  excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius 
aera,  where  the  adverb  seems  to  take  on  one  significance  in  con- 
trast to  excudent  and  aera,  another  in  association  with  the  life 
implied  in  spirantia,  and  possibly  even  a  third  to  express  the  delicacy 
of  the  operation. 

In  his  note  on  Propertius  3.7.32,  fortunae  miseras  auximus  arte 

Shackleton  Bailey  in  his  note  to  another  example,  4.8.16).  Pound  liked  it  too;  e.g. 
"delectations"  for  lectule  deliciis facte  beate  meis:  "  I  have  rehearsed  the  Curian  brothers," 
meaning  (I  think;  a  mock-heroic  passage)  "I  have  buried  them  all  over  again";  and 
see  L.  Richardson  (above,  note  3)  28. 

^®  I  do  not  include  the  use  of  words  in  a  metaphorical  or  symbolical  sense  in  addition 
to  the  concrete,  and  am  rather  doubtful  about  Qjuinn's  use  of  the  term  "pun-ambigui- 
ties" for  Hor.  Odes  3.30.1,  monumentiim  and  2.3.27,  sors.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  term  "homonymy"  should  properly  be  restricted  to  cases  like  multa,  "fine," 
and  midta,  "many  things",  and  I  have  refrained  from  using  it  in  this  section;  the  usage 
I  am  discussing  here  is  basically  that  described  by  W.  Empson  in  the  third  chapter  of 
his  Seven  Types  of  Ambiguity. 

For  instance,  in  3.25.17,  has  tibi  fatalis  cecinit  mea  pagina  diras,  the  verb  means 
both  "sang  of"  and  "foretold"  in  English,  but  the  meanings  might  not  be  distinct 
to  a  Roman.  I  would  reject  Postgate's  discovery  of  double  sense  in  2.27.5,  sequimur 
(note  ad  loc.  "pursue"  and  "make  for"),  and  doubtless  others  will  reject  some  that  I 
have  accepted. 

Op.  cit.  (above,  note  15)  ad  loc. 
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vias,  Shackleton  Bailey  writes  "  primarily  metaphorical,  but  with  a 
glance  at  the  literal  meaning  aquae  vias'' ;  he  refers  to  Postgate's 
list  (page  Ixxi)  of  examples  of  "  non-differentiation  of  ideas  "  (most 
of  which  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere)  and  adds  the  following, 
which  I  would  place  here:  3.7.72,  condar;^^  2.26.57,  ponenda;''^^ 
3.20.25,  ruperit.  Similar  cases  occur  in  the  following:  1.2.26,  uni 
si  qua  placet,  culta  puella  sat  est,  where  to  the  prime  meaning 
"adorned"  (cf.  the  general  context)  should  be  added  "cherished" 
(required  by  the  immediate  context)  and  also  "cultured,"  as  this 
last  significance  suggests  the  thought  of  the  next  couplet ;  and  thus 
in  the  single  word  are  united  the  themes  of  Cynthia's  excessive 
love  of  adornment,  her  disquieting  desire  to  attract  other  men,  and 
the  value  of  her  intellectual  charms;  1.2.4,  teque  peregrinis  vendere 
muneribus,  where  Butler-Barber  suggest  the  two  meanings  "sell 
yourself  for  gifts"  and  "enhance  your  value  with  gifts"  and 
perhaps  (since  the  idea  of  rivalry  is  not  introduced  until  the  simile 
inline  15  f)  "sell  yourself  these  foreign  tributes  "  could  be  added, 
anticipating  lines  5-6;  4.11.42,  labe  mea  vestros  erubuissse  focos, 
cf.  Postgate  (page  Ixxvi)  "the  fire's  red  light  appears  to  the  poet 
as  the  blush  of  shame";  3.3.24,  medio  maxima  turba  mari  est, 
where  the  commentators  accept  the  meaning  "turmoil,"  but  in 
context  the  more  usual  significance  "crowd,"  i.e.  of  competitors, 
should  be  allowed, as  it  is  by  Pound  ("mid-crowd  is  as  bad  as 
mid-sea");  3.23.7,  caras  has  to  mean  both  "costly"  and  "treas- 
ured" to  suit  the  context  (so  Postgate  ad  loc). 

Twice  at  least  cura  has  distinguishable  senses  as  "trouble"  and 
"love";  1.11.5,  nostri  cura  subit  memores  a  ducere  noctes,  and 
1.8.1,  nec  te  mea  cura  moratur,  where  the  meanings  "my  grief," 
"my  love  for  you"  and  perhaps  "your  love  for  me"  (cf  1.15.31, 
tua  .  .  .  cura  "my  love  for  you")  all  seem  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
next  line. 

From  Postgate's  list  of  "words  used  in  an  archaic  or  etymo- 
logical sense"  (page  xc)  can  be  included  1.3.32,  sedula;  1.8.12, 
elevet;  1.15.6,  desidia;  1.12.4,  dissidet;  3.9.28,  insinuentur;  Shackleton 

W.  R.  Smyth,  Hermathena  87  (1956)  76,  suggests  that  condar  here  also  continues 
the  nautical  metaphor  of  the  hexameter. 

I  suspect  that  "lay  down  my  life  upon  your  body"  has  two  (discordant)  senses 
only  in  English;  see  note  17  above. 

I  am  not  sure  if  Shackleton  Bailey  intends  to  accept  this  meaning  in  his  last 
sentence  ad  loc. 
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Bailey  (ad  AAA)  approves  the  last  of  these  and  adds  1.10.23, 
ingrata.'^'^ 

2.  Cases  where  two  (or  more)  different  senses  of  a  word  are  used 
alternatively,  resulting  in  a  word-play  or  pun ;  this  is  distinguished 
from  the  previous  type  by  the  fact  that  here  the  two  different  ideas 
introduced  by  the  word  do  not  reinforce  each  other  but  act 
independently,  and  the  effect  is  usually  one  of  irony  or  pathos. 
Quinn  mentions  several  examples,  the  clearest  being  Horace,  Odes 
1.1.3,  Olympicum,  and  1.4.8,  Vulcanus  ardens;  in  Vergil,  Palmer 
drew  attention  to  Aen.  2.574,  aris  invisa  sedebat  (a  brilliant 
example),  and  Austin's  note^*  suggests  this  type  of  ambiguity  in 
4.41,  Numidae  infreni. 

Simple  examples  from  Propertius  are  3.1.6,  quove  pede  ingressi, 
and  3.3.4,  nervis  for  "lyre-strings"  or  "muscles"  (cf.  the  preceding 
phrase  tantum  operis,  above,  section  A  2).  There  may  be  added 
4.5.54  with  its  play  on  verba  dare  (cf.  2.24.8,  and  Postgate  page 
Ixxii),  the  double  sense  of  the  pronoun  in  2.28.62,  votivas  noctes 
et  mihi  solve  decem  ("to  me"  or  "for  me"  in  English),  and  per- 
haps also  2.10.1,  sed  tempus  lustrare  aliis  Helicona  choreis,  where 
Pound's  "Now  if  ever  it  is  time  to  cleanse  Helicon"  may  not  be 
unwarranted.^^  2.23.23-24  is  a  vexed  passage,  but  I  think  Smyth 
is  correct  in  finding  there  "a  pun  on  the  natural  and  legal  senses 
of  liber.'' 

Cases  occur  where  one  of  the  senses  is  that  found  in  the  special- 
ized usage  of  the  sermo  amatorius;  1.9.15,  quid  si  non  esset  facilis 
tibi  copia,  where  the  first  meaning  copia  (oratoria)  is  accompanied 
by  the  more  usual  (in  Propertius)  copia  [puellae]  "access"  (so 
Shackleton  Bailey  ad  loc,  and  cf.  2.33.44) ;  2.29.7,  sed  nudi  fuerant, 
where  the  first  meaning  suggested  by  the  context  is  "unarmed," 
which  changes  over  to  "naked"  when  realization  comes  that 
the  figures  are  Erotes.    Several  times  pereo  seems  to  retain  its 

22  In  4.1 1.74,  inusta  there  may  be  two  senses,  "branded  on"  and  "unburned,"  but 
use  of  an  identical  expression  in  Cic.  Verr.  1.44.113  (quoted  by  Butler-Barber)  dimi- 
nishes the  likelihood  of  intentional  poetic  effect. 

2^  L.  R.  Palmer,  "Aris  Invisa  Sedebat",  Mnemosyne  6,  ser.  3  (1938),  esp.  page  375, 
note  2. 

^*  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  15)  adloc. 

2^  On  the  religious  significance  of  lustrare  see  Austin,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  15) 
page  27. 

26  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  19)  74. 

2'  Cf.  Shackleton  Bailey  on  4.1.28.  I  think  the  contrast  vincula — nudi  explains  the 
sed  here,  which  has  caused  some  difficulty. 
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usual  sense  of  "perish"  in  addition  to  the  common  one  "be  in 
love"  (e.g.  2.15.13,  2.24.41);  1.6.12,  1.6.27  (cf.  next  line),  2.21.5, 
tot  noctes  periere  ("so  many  nights  spent  in  lovemaking"  or 
"wasted");  2.16.16,  indigna  merce  puella  perit  ("loves"  or  "is 
ruined").  Possibly  the  erotic  sense  of  iter  and  via  is  strong  enough 
to  warrant  including  a  few  apparently  punning  instances  here :  for 
example,  3.10.32  and  2.33.8.^8 

3.  Cases  where  the  straightforward  effect  of  a  word  is  enhanced 
by  consciousness  of  another  meaning  or  a  common  association; 
this  is  true  "logopceia" — use  "of  habits  of  usage,  of  the  context 
we  expect  to  find  with  the  word,  its  usual  concomitants,  of  its  known 
acceptances" — and  I  think  some  fairly  certain  instances  can  be 
found  in  Propertius,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  they  justify  Pound's 
lavish  praise  of  him. 

Locke  has  pointed  out  that  in  1.3.3  the  usual  erotic  connotations 
of  accumbere  are  not  irrelevant  or  inappropriate,  and  I  think  the 
example  belongs  in  this  category.  Even  clearer  perhaps  are 
2.30.29,  ut  Semela  est  combustus,  the  verb  being  unique  in  this 
sense  in  classical  Latin  (cf.  ThLL)  and  chosen  here  for  its  irreverent 
aptness  for  Semele's  own  fate  (Pound,  "combusted  Semeles"); 
4.8.8,  [serpens]  ex  imo  sibila  torquet  humo,  on  which  Trankle 
comments  (page  96),  "Die  Gleichzeitigkiet  des  mehrseitigen 
Geschehens  kommt  damit  in  ungeahnter  Weise  zum  Ausdruck." 
Even  more  eflfective  is  1.19.11,  semper  tua  dicar  imago,  the  usual 
meaning  "shade"  given  enormous  pathetic  power  by  the  under- 
lying association  with  the  "image"  of  the  Protesilaus-Laodamia 
legend,  mentioned  immediately  before. 

Lighter  in  touch  are  2.29.3,  turba  minuta  (cf.  Shackleton  Bailey 
ad  loc.) ;  2.1.9,  lyrae  carmen  digitis  percussit  eburnis  {eburnus  often  of 
the  plectrum,  e.g.  3.3.25,  Tib.  3.4.39) ;  2.22.25,  luppiter  Alcmenae 
geminas  requieverat  Arctos,  where  the  verb  is  oddly  used  transitively 
to  mean  "stopped  them  moving"  for  the  sake  of  its  bedroom 
flavor.  In  4.7.61,  numerosa fides  the  meaning  is  obviously  "lyre," 
but  sinefraude  maritae  in  the  next  couplet  suggests  the  more  usual 
meaning  remained  in  the  poet's  mind;  similarly  in  4.8.45,  per 
talos  Venerem  quaerente  secundos,  the  reference  is  obviously  to  dice, 

28  See  Shackleton  Bailey  on  4.8.88,  Schuster-Dornseiff,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  15) 
198,  s.v.  "Iter." 

I  have  not  seen  this  pointed  out  in  print;  it  was  first  remarked  on  to  me  by 
Mr.  Craig  A.  Manning. 

3«  So  taken  by  Shackleton  Bailey,  CQ,  43  (1949)  25. 
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but  the  next  couplet  seems  to  pick  up  the  idea  "  trying  to  enjoy  the 
love-making";  and  in  1.9.13,  i  quaeso  et  tristis  istos  compone 
libellos,  the  verb  has  to  mean  "put  on  the  shelf,"  but  Shackleton 
Bailey  comments  on  "the  peculiar  awkwardness  with  which 
compone  is  here  made  to  mean,  in  effect,  'do  not  compose',"  and  it 
may  not  be  accidental  or  careless. Possibly  4.7.11  might  be 
added,  as  here  increpuere  could  well  include  something  of  the  sense 
of  increpitare,  "  accuse. " 

Again  ordinary  and  erotic  connotations  are  sometimes  inter- 
woven; in  2.26.43,  isdem  nudi  .  .  .  iactabimur  oris,  in  2.13.31, 
ardor,  and  in  3.13.21,  W^;2/;  and  in  1.4.12  and  1.14.14  j&mV^  seems 
to  mean  predominantly  "perish"  with  only  a  glancing  allusion 
to  "love."  Underlying  improper  but  not  unsuitable  allusions 
may  be  detected;  3.15.8,  vix  memini  nobis  verba  coisse  decem; 
2.34.57,  mixtas  inter  conviva  puellas  (cf.  1.13.21,  and  so  miscere 
often) ;  3.2.2,  gaudeat  in  solito  tacta  puella  sono,  where  Pound's 
famous  " devirginated  young  ladies"  is  far  from  impossible. In 
3.11.30  trita  is  used  straightforwardly  sensu  obsceno,^^  and  perhaps 
something  of  that  flavor  clings  in  3.13.10  and  3.20.6;  and  this  and 
other  similar  erotic  colorings  underlie  many  of  Cynthia's  last  words 
in  4.7.93-94.  Arma  is  very  often  used  by  Propertius,  like  other 
poets,  to  mean  something  like  "lists  of  love,"  but  only  once,  I 
think,  i.e.  in  4.8.88,  is  there  a  sly  allusion  from  the  equipment  of 
war  to  that  of  love. 

Harrington,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  7)  ad  loc,  thinks  tristis  has  erotic  flavor  as  well 
and  takes  the  alternative  meaning  to  be  something  like  "compose  songs  of  unrequited 
love"  (following  some  earlier  editors),  but  Shackleton  Bailey  is  strongly  critical  of  this. 

Tango  is  often  used  in  this  sense,  e.g.  Hor.  Sat.  1.2.28;  see  VV.  Goldberger, 
"Kraftausdrucke  im  Vulgarlatein",  CAotta  20  (1931-32)  107. 

33  See  Trankle  (above,  note  3)  138;  Goldberger  (above,  note  32). 

3"*  The  occasional  use  of  arma=pruriginis  arma  (Enk's  term)  may  have  been  rather 
over-emphasized,  e.g.  by  A.  Spies,  A4ilitat  omnis  amans  (Tubingen  1930)  69  f.,  P.J.  Enk, 
Prop.  Monobiblos  (Leiden  1946)  2.37  (on  1.3.16),  approved  by  A.  La  Penna,  Athenaeum 
27  (1949)  151;  the  connotation  always  seems  to  arise  in  the  context  and  not  in  the 
word  itself.  In  two  instances  (2.8.29-30  and  4.4.62)  Propertius  uses  the  word  in 
contexts  where  any  inherent  obscene  sense,  traditional  or  colloquial,  would  fit  only  too 
well  and  cause  sniggers  from  Ausonius;  and  the  poet  can  hardly  have  been  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  such  misinterpretation,  which  is  surely  not  intended.  I  have  there- 
fore disallowed  this  sense  in  other  instances  where  it  is  not  quite  impossible  and  not 
unsuitable,  viz.  3.11.29  and  3.13.9  (in  both  of  which  the  adjacent  use  of  terere  (see 
previous  note)  makes  decision  harder),  and  3.8.29-30  (reading  grata).  In  other  cases 
the  sense  "lists  of  love"  or  "sweet  conflict"  seems  to  me  sufficient  (3,20.20,  2.34.6, 
4.1.137,  and  the  locus  conclamatissimus  1.3. 16).  If  Horace  were  the  author,  I  should  have 
suspected  3.6.3:  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  1.2.116. 
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II.  Effects  of  Juxtaposition  of  Words 

It  sometimes  appears  that  a  poet  has  placed  a  word  in  juxta- 
position to  another  with  which  it  has  no  syntactical  connection  in 
order  that  the  force  of  one  or  both  may  be  thus  increased,  or  in 
order  that  one  may  be  influenced  by  the  significance  or  color  of  the 
other.  This  can  be  obscured  by  the  not  uncommon  habit  of 
modern  readers,  when  they  have  passed  the  stage  of  consciously 
coupling  subject  and  verb,  noun  and  adjective,  of  storing  up  the 
meaning  of  a  word  and  only  bringing  it  into  action  when  it  slips 
into  its  syntactical  position ;  and  thus  much  of  the  flavor  can  be 
lost  in  the  best  Latin  poetry.  Locke  remarks  .  .  by  the  very 
nature  of  a  synthetic  language  such  as  Latin  and  Greek  metaphors 
may  arise  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  words  which  are  in  no  way 
related  by  syntax.  By  reading  juxtaposed  words  which  are  in 
different  cases  as  though  they  were  related  syntactically  imagistic 
elements  which  otherwise  escape  detection  may  be  seen  to 
emerge."  Sometimes  the  juxtaposed  words  are  also  connected 
by  the  variation  of  logical  grammar  known  as  hypallage,  most 
often  (to  use  the  more  precise  term)  by  enallage,  the  transference  of 
an  adjective  between  two  nouns  of  which  one  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  Good  comments  have  been  made  on  the  effects  of  this. 
Postgate  wrote  (page  cii), 

An  attribute  which  should  properly  only  qualify  a  single  noun  is 
allowed  a  wider  influence,  so  that  it  still  qualifies  that  noun,  but 
qualifies  it  indirectly  while  directly  qualifying  the  word  on  which 
that  noun  depends  .  .  .  This  liberty  ...  is  restricted  by  a  rule  which 
is  already  indicated  in  what  I  have  said  .  .  .  The  range  of  an  epithet 
may  be  extended,  but  it  must  not  be  confined. 

An  excellent  article  by  O.  Hey    sums  up  the  poetic  effect  thus: 

Sicherlich  aber  ware  die  Figur  nicht  so  weitverbreitet,  wenn  sie 
nicht  ihren  besondern  poetischen  Wert  hatte.  Und  zwar  nach  zwei 
Seiten  hin:  erstens  koppelt  sie  zwei  noch  unverbundene  Begriffe  zu 
einer  engern  Einheit  zusammen  und  weckt  dadurch  ein  neues 
Phantasiebild  oder  regt  zum  Suchen  eines  solchen  an:  zweitens 

35  O.  Hey,  "Zur  enallage  adiectivi",  Arch./,  lat.  Lex.  14  (1904-6)  105-112;  this 
quotation  from  page  1 10.  See  also  E.  Adelaide  Hahn,  "A  Study  of  Vergilian  Hypal- 
lage,"  TAPA  87  (1956)  147-89,  esp.  147,  note  la;  J.  B.  Hofmann  in  Stolz-Schmalz, 
Lat.  Gram.^  (Munich  1928)  459-60.  The  apo  koinou  construction  proper  (Hofmann, 
op.  cit.  848-49;  F.  Fletcher,  Virg.  Aen.  vi  [Oxford  1948]  on  lines  122-23;  many  of  Bell's 
examples  of  "Ellipsis  with  -que"  are  of  this  type)  seems  to  have  little  emphatic  value. 
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bindet  sie  durch  Riickwirkung  auf  den  BegrifT,  zu  welchem  das 
auffallend  gestellte  Attribut  eigentlich  gehoren  sollte,  diesen  selbst 
enge  an  die  neue  Einheit,  so  dass  eine  Art  unloslichen  Gebildes 
entsteht,  ein  apo  koinou. 

Here  Bell's  idea  of  "the  reduction  of  a  fourfold  union  to  three"  is 
more  convincing  than  usual;  and  his  comment  (page  317)  on 
Aen.  6.268,  ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram,  that  it  is 
"reduced  from  ibant  soli  sub  sola  nocte,  and  ibant  obscuri  sub 
obscura  nocte,  in  each  of  which  the  more  obvious  term  of  the  like 
pairs  is  omitted  as  sure  to  be  suggested  by  the  expression  of  the  less 
obvious  term"  is  not  unhappy  and  may  be  compared  to  Fletch- 
gj.'g36  "The  darkness  of  the  night  has  passed  into  the  hearts  of 
the  travellers,  and  the  loneliness  of  their  feelings  seems  to  be  part 
of  the  night  itself"  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  yet  done  on  the 
relationship  of  hypallage  to  word-order.  ^'^ 

There  are  instances  of  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  juxta- 
position on  every  page  of  Vergil.  To  choose  almost  at  random, 
Aen.  6.127,  patet  atri  ianua  Ditis  should,  I  think,  be  roughly  trans- 
lated not  "There  opens  the  door  of  black  Dis,"  nor  (by  hypallage) 
"There  opens  the  black  door  of  Dis,"  but  primarily  "There  opens 
black  the  door  of  Dis,"  the  juxtaposition  atri  ianua  being  further 
strengthened  by  the  long  ^'s  bearing  the  ictus.  Notice  the  inter- 
woven order  of  Aen.  4.95,  una  dolo  divum  si  femina  victa  duorum 
est,  or  6.355-57,  and  compare  with  the  utter  lack  of  such  effect 
in  Marouzeau's  example  of  bad  disjunction,  Culex  146-47,  At 
volucres  patulis  residentes  dulcia  ramis  /  carmina  per  varios  edunt 
resonantia  cantus. 

In  Propertius  1.3.2,  languida  desertis  Cnosia  litoribus,  more  is 
involved  than  hypallage;  Locke  makes  the  important  point  that 

Op.  cit.  (above,  note  35)  ad  loc. 

3'  P.  Moje,  De  adjectivorum  .  .  .  collocatione  (Diss.  Rostock  1920)  I  have  not  seen. 
J.  Marouzeau  gives  bibliographies  of  studies  of  word-order  in  his  VOrdre  des  mots  dans 
la  phrase  latine  1  (1922)  ix-xvi  and  4  (1953)  129-46.  In  particular  see  L.  Havet,  "La 
mise  en  relief  par  disjonction,"  Melanges  Nicole  (1905)  225-32;  J.  Marouzeau,  "Sur 
I'ordre  des  mots,"  Rev.  de  Philol.  35  (1911)  205-15;  H.  W.  Prescott,  "Position  of 
'Deferred'  Nouns  and  Adjectives  .  .  .  CPh.  7  (1912)  35-58.  R.  S.  Conway's 
articles  on  interweaving  of  words  {CR  14  [1900]  357-60,  Virg.  Aen.  i  [Cambridge  1935] 
on  line  1.13)  are  concerned  only  with  the  apo  koinou  construction.  G.  Murray, 
Classical  Tradition  (London  1927)  170  f.,  has  good  remarks  on  Hor.  Odes  1.9.21-22,  and 
E.  Norden,  Verg.  Aen.  Buck  vi^  (Leipzig  1927)  391-404  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  words  in  Vergil  without  discussing  the  effects  on  the  sense. 

3«  Rev.  de  Philol.  35  (1911)  207. 
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"what  we  should  notice  is  the  root  desert-  in  its  relationship  to 
Ariadne  (Cnosia) :  she  is  actually  deserted  by  Theseus.  The 
desolation  of  the  shores  is  reinforced  by  the  desolation  of  Ariadne 
through  the  image  provided  by  the  non-syntactical  elements 
desertis  /  Cnosia''',  and  one  might  add  that  the  sandwiching  of 
desertis  between  languida,  with  its  heavy  erotic  overtones, and  the 
suggestion  of  exile  that  lies  behind  the  conventional  metonymy 
Cnosia,  embraces  pathetically  the  loneliness  of  the  shore  and  the 
heartless  seduction  and  betrayal  of  the  foreign  princess.  Almost 
as  effective  are  1.15.1 1,  multos  ilia  dies  incomptis  maesta  capillis  / 
seder  at;  1.15.17-18,  nec  sic  Aesoniden  rapientibus  anxia  ventis  / 
Hypsipyle  vacuo  constitit  in  thalamo;  2.9.11,  et  dominum  lavit 
maerens  captiva  cruentum — in  all  of  which  almost  every  word  is 
reacting  upon  its  neighbors.  3.19.17-18  is  similar  but  perhaps 
unhappily  tortuous. 

Some  of  the  hypallages  listed  by  editors*^  are  effective  in  much 
the  same  way;  in  2.23.22,  furta  pudica  tori,  the  adjective  does 
duty,  in  different  senses,  with  both  nouns;  and  the  same  can  be 
said  for  1.20.10,  vago  fluminis  hospitio,  and  for  3.11.11,  feros 
clausit  serpentis  hiatus.  In  its  context  of  the  taming  of  wild 
things  Pound's  probably  inaccurate  translation*^  of  3.2.7,  fera 
Galatea  sub  Aetna,  "harsh  Galatea  .  .  .  under  Aetna,"  may  have 
hit  the  mark. 

m.  Effects  of  Exceptional  Stress  on  Single  Words 

Often  in  Latin  poetry  a  word  is  emphasized  by  removing  it  from 
its  normal  syntactical  position  and  placing  it  late  in  the  sentence 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  before  a  pause.  In  translation  it 
may  often  be  necessary  to  resort  to  periphrasis  to  retain  something 
of  the  effect.  As  Postgate  saw,  after  Hertzberg,*^  Propertius 
sometimes  contrives  to  throw  a  similar  amount  of  weight  on  a 

^®  Cf.  languidus  in  line  38  of  this  poem  (not  by  chance) ;  languidulos  .  .  .  somnos, 
Cat.  64.331  ("sc.  post  coetum,"  Schuster-Eisenhut  Cat.  [Leipzig  1958]  page  126); 
languere  and  langnescere,  Prop.  2.34.59,  1.13.15. 

40  Hertzberg,  Prop.  (Halle  1843)  1.143,  Postgate,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  3)  cii  f., 
Schuster-Dornseiff,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  15)  192,  s.v.  "Enallage." 

In  spite  of  his  admiration  for  Greek  and  Latin  rhythms  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  Pound's  scansion  was  impeccable.  Twice  over  {Literary  Essays  [London  1954] 
103  and  151)  he  misquotes  Prop.  2.1.4  as  ingenium  nobis  ipsa  puella  fecit. 

*2  Williams,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  3)  72,  quotes  some  of  the  many  instances  in  Vergil. 
Postgate,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  3)  Ixii  and  cxxi;  Hertzberg,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  40) 
142-43. 
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word  even  when  it  is  not  in  an  emphatic  position,  simply  because 
only  thus  will  the  sentence  make  sense;  as  in  2.34.72,  huic  licet 
ingratae  Tityrus  ipse  canat.  Here  I  merely  add  the  following  to 
Postgate's  list  of  examples;  2.32.36,  inter  pecudes  accubuisse 
deam  \  2.14.6,  falsa  tenens  fleverat  ossa  soror;  1.8.38,  non  tamen  ilia 
meos  fugit  avara  sinus;  1.2.8,  nudos  Amor  formae  non  amat  arti- 
ficem. 
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Excursus  on  the  Distinguishing  of  the  Accusative 
Plural  of  I-stems  in  Augustan  MSS. 

Quintilian  approved  (1.7.2  f.)  the  practice  of  marking  long 
syllables  with  the  apex  when  this  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
sense,  and  Pliny  (according  to  Charisius,  Keil,  Gramm.  Lat.  1.129.9) 
wanted  to  distinguish  the  accusative  plural  of  i-stems  by  the 
spelling  -m;  Terentius  Scaurus  in  a  corrupt  and  inconsistent 
passage  (Keil  7.32.21  f.  and  18.12  f.;  see  Wessner,  RE  9^  [1934] 
674)  seems  to  accept  this,  and  goes  on  to  point  out  that  internal 
long  i  should  be  indicated  not  by  the  apex,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
vowels,  but  by  the  i-longa.  In  inscriptions  the  spelling  -eis  for  this 
accusative  plural  was  used  as  early  as  132  B.C.  (Stolz-Schmalz, 
Lat.  Gram,^  [1928]  278,  §  194(d);  E.  Lommatzsch,  "Zur  latein- 
ischen  Orthographic,"  Arch.  f.  lat.  Lex.  14  (1906-8)  129-37;  more 
recent  bibliography  in  E.  H.  Warmington,  Remains  of  Old  Latin 
[London  1938]  3.1 14),  and  the  i-longa,  which  became  common  in 
Sulla's  time,  is  found  (for  example)  in  the  accusative  plural  omnis 
on  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  (J.  S.  and  A.  E.  Gordon, 
Contributions  to  the  Palaeography  of  Latin  Inscriptions  [Berkeley  1957] 
186-201;  J.  Christiansen,  De  apicibus  et  i  longis  [Husum  1889] 
26-40;  R.  P.  Oliver  in  AJP  81  [1960]  195-96).  The  proportion 
of  long  vowels  indicated  by  the  apex  or  i-longa  was  always  fairly 
low.  J.  C.  Rolfe  found  34  per  cent  so  marked  on  the  Mon.  Anc. 
and  26  per  cent  in  Claudius'  speech  at  Lugdunum  [Proc.  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc.  61  [1922]  87  and  93).  The  Gordons  found,  on  their 
selected  inscriptions,  40  per  cent  of  the  long  f  s  written  with  i-longa 
in  the  period  Augustus-Nerva  and  the  apex  rarely  on  a  majority 
of  the  long  vowels  {op.  cit.  188  and  148).  The  grammarians' 
rejection  of  the  long  i  with  apex  is  on  the  whole  upheld,  though 
exceptions  occur  (the  Gordons,  148;  Christiansen,  12-17). 

The  same  principles  are  followed  in  the  papyrus  of  the  Carmen 
de  bello  Actiaco,  dated  between  31  B.C.  and  79  a.d.  {PHerc.  817; 
E.  A.  Lowe,  Codd.  Lat.  Ant.  3,  no.  385;  transcriptions  printed  in 
W.  Scott,  Frr.  Here.  [Oxford  1885]  (by  Hayter)  and  N.  Ciampitti, 
Here.  Vol  .  .  .  Collectio  Prior  2  [Naples  1809];  text  in  E.  Baehrens, 
Poetae  Lat.  Min.  [Leipzig  1879]  1.212  f.  and  J.  Ferrara,  Poem.  Lat. 
Frr.  Here.  [Pavia  1908]).  No  accusative  plurals  in  -eis  occur,  but 
some  long  vowels  (not  i)  are  marked  with  an  apex  (sometimes, 
but  not  always,  where  the  quantity  is  hidden  or  anceps) ,  and  a  few 
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long  f's  arc  represented  by  a  letter  made  taller  than  usual  by  an 
extension  above  the  usual  leftward  hook  at  the  top;  this  seems  to 
be  the  i-longa,  perhaps  formed  originally,  as  Christiansen  suggests 
(page  26),  by  writing  one  i  above  another.  In  two  cases  this 
i-longa  occurs  in  the  accusative  plural  of  i-stems:  line  34,  hie 
igi[tu]r  [pjartis  [ani]mu[m]  didu[ctu]s  in  om[n]is  (where  the 
restoration  partis  is  virtually  certain),  and  line  38,  qualis  ad  In- 
stantls  acies  cum  tela  pa[ra]ntur  (so  Hayter's  transcription  and 
Baehrens;  Ciampitti's  transcription,  where  the  i-longa  is  apparent 
in  only  these  two  lines,  gives  instantis;  Ferrara  prints  Jnstantis 
(with  J  for  i-longa)  but  I  cannot  see  why).  In  some  other  cases 
where  such  accusative  plurals  occur  (e.g.  lines  65-66,  hos  inter 
coetus  [tjalisque  ad  bella  paratus  /  utraque  sollemnis  iterum 
revocaverat  orbes  .  .  .)  the  i  is  taller  than  usual  but  does  not  have 
this  double-hooked  form;  and  though  some  of  these  are  printed 
as  i-longa  by  Ferrara,  it  is  not  really  clear  whether  this  is  intended 
as  an  indication  of  quantity  or  not.  There  is  a  strong  similarity 
between  the  form  of  this  letter  and  the  i-longa  used  in  the  Augustan 
papyrus  of  Cicero,  Verr.  2.2  {Plandanae  v,  ed.  J.  Sprey  [Leipzig 
1931]  No.  90),  but  its  occurrence  in  the  Carmen  is  quite  erratic; 
besides  its  use  for  (for  instance)  the  first  i  of  mllite  (line  59)  and  for 
the  consonant-z's  ofconlunx  and  sublungere  (lines  31  and  32 :  for  this 
use  of  the  i-longa  see  the  Gordons,  199-200)  there  are  found  a 
number  of  instances  of  short  z's  written  likewise,  e.g.  both  z's  in 
timorls  (gen.  sing.,  line  43).  One  can  only  adopt  the  caution  used 
by  the  Gordons  in  dealing  with  early  representations  of  the  i-longa 
{op.  cit.  186-87)  and  by  Baehrens,  who  remarked  of  the  Carmen 
papyrus  {op.  cit.  213),  "  aliis  nonnullis  locis  num  'i'  longam  voluerit 
scribere  librarius,  identidem  disquirenti  ambiguum  est  visum." 

But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  inconsistencies,  at  least  it 
clearly  emerges  that,  if  an  Augustan  poet  had  cared  to  put  beyond 
doubt  the  case  of  (for  example)  the  participle  in  iam  tandem  Italiae 
fugientis  prendimus  oras,  he  had  the  means  of  doing  so  on  his  MS., 
intelligibly  and  with  the  approval  of  the  learned ;  and  therefore 
even  instances  where  a  certain  decision  is  not  now  possible  cannot 
safely  be  considered  ambiguous. 
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X.    The  Bern  Riddles  in  Codex  Vat.  Reg.  Lat.  1553 

CHAUNCEY  E.  FINCH 

SAINT  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY 

Alexander  Riese  has  included  as  item  481  in  his  edition  of 
Anthologia  Latina  ^  a  collection  of  63  anonymous  hexastich  riddles, 
which  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Bern  Riddles  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  oldest  known  document  containing  any  of  them 
is  Codex  Bernensis  611,  saec.  vm-ix  (==B).2  The  other  manu- 
scripts utilized  by  Riese  are  Lipsiensis  Rep.  i  74,  saec.  ix-x  ( =  L) ; 
Vindobonensis  67,  saec.  xii^  (  =  Parisinus  5596,  saec.  ix 
(  =  P);  and  Parisinus  8071,  saec.  ix  (=:T).  Of  these  only  L 
contains  all  63  riddles  in  the  collection.  The  last  (63)  is  absent 
from  V.  B  omits  28  riddles  in  their  entirety  ( 1 ,  4,  7,  1 0,  1 6,  28,  3 1 , 
33,  37-55,  63)  and  parts  of  2  and  56.  P  contains  only  seven 
riddles  (1,  5,  6,  13,  25,  35,  50)  and  T  has  only  two  (3,  6).  Thus  the 
text  of  considerable  portions  of  the  collection  is  at  present  based 
on  only  two  manuscripts,  L  and  V.  Since  these  riddles,  which 
are  regarded  by  Riese  as  dating  from  antiquity,^  mark  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  tradition  associated  with  Symphosius,^  additional 
early  manuscript  evidence  on  their  texts  should  be  of  considerable 
importance  in  view  of  the  limited  amount  of  evidence  which  has 
thus  far  become  available. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Codex  Vat.  Reg.  Lat.  1553  (folios  8^-21^)  contains  a  group  of 
riddles  which,  though  bearing  the  heading  Incipit  prologus  Sym- 
phosii  Super  enigmata  quaestionum  artis  retoricae,  actually  includes  52 
of  the  63  Bern  Riddles  interspersed  with  45  by  Symphosius  and 

^  Alexander  Riese,  Anth.  Lat.,  part  1,  fasc.  1  (Leipzig  1894)  351-70. 

^  For  facsimiles  of  various  parts  of  this  codex  see  E.  A.  Lowe,  Codices  Latini  anti- 
guiores,  part  7  (Oxford  1956)  plate  604. 

^  No  date  is  given  for  this  manuscript  by  Riese  (above,  note  1),  but  in  the  catalogue 
of  Vienna  manuscripts  prepared  by  Academia  Caesarea  Vindobonensis  it  is  listed  as 
being  of  the  twelfth  century  ( Tabulae  codicum  manu  scriptorum  praeter  Graecos  et  Orientales 
in  Bibliotheca  Palatina  Vindobonensi  asservator urn,  vol.  1  [Vienna  1864]  9). 

*  Riese  (above,  note  1)  xlvii. 

^  Raymond  T.  Ohl,  The  Enigmas  of  Symphosius  (Philadelphia  1928)  21. 
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five  by  Aldhclm.^  This  portion  of  the  codex  (henceforth  desig- 
nated QJ,  along  with  the  preceding  portion  (folios  h-S^)  which 
contains  the  Aenigmata  of  Boniface,  has  been  copied  by  a  Carolin- 
gian  hand  of  the  ninth  century  in  single  columns  of  22  lines  each. 
A  few  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  text  by  a  contemporary 
corrector  (Q,^),  and  some  musical  items  have  been  inserted  in  the 
margins  of  folio  1 1  by  a  somewhat  later  hand.  Because  of  the 
presence  of  these  musical  items  the  codex  as  a  whole  has  been 
briefly  described  by  E.  M.  Bannister  in  his  work  on  the  musical 
documents  in  the  Vatican  Library.*^  Bannister  correctly  ascribes 
the  Aenigmata  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  manuscript  to 
Boniface,  but  in  dealing  with  the  second  part  he  simply  quotes 
the  heading  cited  above  in  which  reference  is  made  to  Symphosius 
without  noting  that  a  majority  of  the  riddles  which  follow  belongs 
to  the  Bern  group.  The  first  2 1  folios  of  the  codex  are  regarded  by 
Bannister  as  dating  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Several 
features  of  the  writing,  however,  indicate  that  this  part  of  the 
codex  should  be  dated  in  the  early  ninth  century.  The  ending 
-tur,  for  instance,  when  abbreviated,  is  consistently  expressed  by 
use  of  an  apostrophe  over  t.  This  usually  indicates  a  date  earlier 
than  820.^  Other  characteristics  which  point  to  a  relatively  early 
date  are  frequent  occurrences  of  open  a  (shaped  like  double  c) 
and  angular  n. 

The  riddles  of  the  three  different  collections  represented  have 
been  rearranged  by  subjects,  with  those  dealing  with  the  same 
topic  grouped  together.  Each  topic  is  numbered  separately, 
whether  represented  by  a  single  riddle  or  by  more  than  one.  In 
some  cases  the  numbers  have  been  accidentally  omitted,  but  the 
number  of  topics  included  runs  to  91,  with  the  numeral  lxxxxii 
appearing  on  the  last  line  of  folio  21^.  Thus  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  end  of  this  portion  of  the  manuscript  has  been  lost  by 
mutilation.    Since  riddles  were  traditionally  presented  in  groups 

^  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  directors  of  The  Knights  of 
Columbus  Vatican  Film  Library  at  Saint  Louis  University  for  placing  at  his  disposal  a 
microfilm  copy  of  Vat.  Reg.  Lat.  1553.  At  the  same  time  the  author  wishes  to  extend 
his  thanks  to  Professor  Edward  L.  Bassett  of  The  University  of  Chicago  for  valuable 
assistance  in  connection  with  bibliographical  problems  entailed  in  the  preparation  of 
this  paper. 

'  Enrico  M.  Bannister,  Monumenti  vaticani  di  paleografia  musicale  latina  (Leipzig  1913) 
99-100. 

«  See  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Notae  Latinae  (Cambridge  1915)  376-77  and  E.  K.  Rand, 
"Prickings  in  a  Manuscript  of  Orleans,"  TAPA  70  (1939)  338-39. 
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of  one-hundred,^  it  is  probable  that  nine  more  topics  were  dealt 
with  in  the  folios  which  have  disappeared.  The  heading  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole  and  the  individual  headings  of  the  first  five 
groups  of  riddles  are  in  rustic  capitals;  those  of  the  remaining 
groups,  in  uncial  letters. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  contents  of  Q,,  provided  to  show  the 
identity  of  the  riddles  present  and  the  order  of  their  appearance, 
a  number  preceded  by  B,  S,  or  A  refers  to  the  riddle  with  that 
number  in  the  Bern  collection,  Symphosius,^^  or  Aldhelm^^ 
respectively,  while  the  numbers  in  parentheses  after  B  or  S  indicate 
the  line  numbers  of  the  riddles  under  consideration :  preface  to 
Symphosius  (1-17), B60  (355-60),  B55  (325-30),  B59  (349-54), 
B61  (361-66),  B41  (241-46),  B49  (289-94),  B38  (223-28),  SIO 
(45-47),  Sll  (48-50),  S8  (39-41),  S12  (51-53),  B30  (175-80), 
S54  (177-79),  B3  (13-18),  S62  (201-3), Bll  (61-66),  S13 
(54-56), 14  S61  (198-200),  S19  (72-74),  S20  (75-77),  S18  (69-71), 
S89  (282-84),  S72  (231-33),  S71  (228-30),  B7  (37-42),  S73 
(234-36),  B32  (187-92),  S63  (204-6),  Bl  (1-6),  S41  (138-40), 
S42  (141-43),  S43  (144-46),  B45  (265-70),  Al,  S6  (33-35),  B9 
(49-54),  B12  (67-72),  S66  (213-15),  S52  (171-73),  B17  (97-102), 
B13  (73-78),  B50  (295-300),  B63  (373-78),  B20  (115-20),  B21 
(121-26),  S82  (261-63),  S83  (264-66),  B14  (79-84),  B15  (85-90), 
B16  (91-96),  B47  (277-82),  B19  (109-14),  B31  (181-86),  B39 
(229-34),  B18  (103-8),  S79  (252-54),  B34  (199-204),  S45  (150- 
52),  B35  (205-10),  B36  (211-16),  B43  (253-58),  B28  (163-68), 
B33  (193-98),  B26  (151-56),  S40  (135-37),  B27  (157-62),  S50 
(165-67),  B51  (301-6),  S44  (147-49),  B37  (217-22),  A40,  B4 
(19-24),  B5  (25-30),  B8  (43-48),  S14  (57-59),  B6  (31-36),  B23 
(133-38),  B57  (337-42), S7  (36-38),  S94  (297-99),  B56  (331- 
36),  B25  (145-50),  B24  (139-44),  S67  (216-18),  B2  (7-12),  B62 


»  Ohl  (above,  note  5)  23. 

1"  Riese  (above,  note  1)  221-46. 

Rudolfus  Ehwald,  Aldhelmi  Opera  (Monumenta  Germaniae  historica,  auctorum 
antiquissimorum  tomus  xv)  (Berlin  1919)  97-149. 

Lines  16-17  were  omitted  by  Q,,  but  added  by  QJ^. 

A  portion  of  the  outer  edge  of  folio  10  has  been  cut  away  with  the  result  that  the 
endings  are  missing  from  most  of  the  lines  of  SIO,  Sll,  S8,  and  S12  which  appear  on 
10"^;  and  the  initial  portions  are  missing  from  all  lines  of  B30,  S54,  B3,  and  S62  which 
are  copied  on  10^.  The  last  five  lines  of  B38  also  appear  on  10"^,  but  have  escaped 
mutilation  by  reason  of  their  shortness. 
1*  Line  54  is  omitted  by  Q,. 

B23  and  B57  are  combined  in  Q,  as  a  single  riddle  of  12  verses. 
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(367-72),  S97  (306-8),  B29  (169-74),  A20,  S22  (81-83),  S23 
(84-86),  S24  (87-89),  S26  (93-95),  A26,  A14,  S27  (96-98),  S28 
(99-101),  S39  (132-34),  S32  (111-13),  S31  (108-10),  S37  (126- 
28),  S33  (114-16).  Thus,  in  summary,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
five  riddles  of  Aldhelm  present  in  Q,are  1,  14,  20,  26,  40;  that  the 
45  of  Symphosius  are  6-8,  10-14,  18-20,  22-24,  26-28,  31-33,  37, 
39-45,  50,  52,  54,  61-63,  66-67,  71-73,  79,  82-83,  89,  94,  97;  and 
that  the  only  riddles  of  the  Bern  collection  omitted  by  Qare  10,  22, 

40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  52-54,  58. 

The  text  of  the  Aenigmata  of  Boniface  contained  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  Codex  Vat.  Reg.  Lat.  1553,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
present  writer  in  an  article  to  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  Manu- 
scripta,  is  very  closely  related  to  that  found  in  Codex  Petropolitanus 
F  XIV,  1,  saec.  viii,  and,  though  not  copied  from  this  manuscript, 
is  probably  ultimately  derived  from  a  common  source.  Since 
Petropolitanus  F  xiv,  1  also  contains  the  riddles  of  Symphosius 
(designated  M  by  Riese),  it  would  be  interesting  to  determine 
whether  the  degree  of  affinity  existing  between  it  and  Q  is  as 
great  in  the  case  of  the  latter  group  of  riddles  as  it  proved  to  be  for 
the  riddles  of  Boniface.  Unfortunately,  since  Riese  very  rarely 
cites  the  readings  of  M  in  the  apparatus  to  his  text  of  Symphosius, 
it  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  this  limited  evidence  to  draw  any 
definite  conclusions  in  the  matter.  Qdoes,  however,  unquestion- 
ably belong  to  the  same  recension  of  Symphosius  as  does  M. 
According  to  Riese  all  the  manuscripts  of  Symphosius  except 
Parisinus  10318,  saec.  vii-vm  (=A)  fall  into  two  recensions 
(B  and  D) .  ^  ^  A  often  combines  the  two  recensions.  Although  M 
sometimes  agrees  with  Codex  A  or  recension  B,  it  is  to  be  classed, 
according  to  Riese,  as  primarily  a  representative  of  recension  D. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  read- 
ings of  B  and  D,  Q  consistently  follows  the  D  tradition.    In  verse 

41,  for  instance,  AB  have  lumen  .  .  .  lucem,  while  D  has  lucem  .  .  . 
lumen,  which  was  clearly  the  original  reading  of  Q,,  though  the  last 
two  letters  of  lumen  have  been  lost  by  mutilation.  Again  in  verse 
89,  where  AB  have  sed  multa  vivo  sagina,  follows  the  D  recension 
in  reading  non  parvam  sumo  {summo  Q)  saginam.  In  97  the  reading 
of  B  is  Nomen  habens  atrum,  D  has  Utraque  sum  semper,  and  A  com- 
bines the  two  recensions  with  the  reading  Nomen  habens  atrum 
utraque  sum  semper.    Here,  too,  Q  agrees  with  D  in  every  detail. 

i«  Riese  (above,  note  1)  221-22. 
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Within  the  D  recension,  Q  shares  errors  most  consistently  with 
Codex  Sangallensis  273,  saec.  ix  {  =  cc)  either  alone  or  in  common 
with  various  other  manuscripts.  The  manuscript  which,  next 
after  a,  shares  errors  most  consistently  with  Qis  Codex  Vossianus 
quart.  1 06,  saec.  ix-x  (  =  d) .  The  following  are  instances  in  which 
Qand  a  agree  in  error  against  all  other  manuscripts  cited:  36  sunt 
(after  mihi)  om.  aQ^;  147  mordentes]  mordentem  ccQ;  149  habei]  habeo 
aQ;  203  praestat]  praestet  aQ,.  There  are  only  two  instances  in 
which  Qagrees  in  error  with  d  alone  against  all  other  manuscripts : 
46  conexa]  connexa  (but  with  second  n  expunged  in  d)  dQ,;  166  sum 
added  after  duro  [dura  Q,)  dQ,.  The  following  are  cases  in  which 
Q agrees  in  error  with  both  a  and  d  against  all  other  manuscripts: 
113  caelis  et]  caelo  sed  ocdQ;  166  Sed  chalybis  duro  mollis]  Seu  calibus 
[chalibis  a)  seu  duro  {dura  Q)  adQ;  177  munus flexu]  mums ferri  adQ; 
215  nocere]  noceri  adQ,.^^  There  are,  in  addition,  numerous  other 
instances  in  which  Q  agrees  in  error  with  a  or  d  or  both  in  con- 
junction with  one  or  more  other  manuscripts.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  only  a  few  instances  in  which  agrees  in  error  with 
other  manuscripts  against  a  or  d  or  both:  95  longior]  longius  AQ^; 
126  patri  matri]  patris  matris  HQ^;  229  rimis]  rivis  GIQ;  308  me  om. 
PQ^  (but  added  by  QJ).  Despite  the  close  relationship  which 
obviously  exists  between  Q  and  ad,  however,  even  if  a  and  d  were 
older  than  Q^,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  assume  that  Qwas 
copied  from  either,  since  there  are  many  instances  in  which  Qhas 
retained  the  correct  reading  where  incorrect  readings  appear  in  a 
or  d.  The  following  are  typical  examples  from  among  many 
which  could  be  cited:  86  submoveor  Q^,  submovear  ad;  114  insanis  Q,, 
insanguis  d;  135  est  om.  a;  138  Anseris  Q^,  Anseres  a  \\  mihi  Q,,  om. 
d;  167  tecto  Q,  tecta  a;  172  effugi  Q,,  effugio  d;  216  apta  Q,  apti  a; 
235  et  Q,  qui  d.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the  riddles  of  Sym- 
phosius  in  Qwere  taken  from  some  manuscript  of  the  D  recension 
very  closely  related  to  both  a  and  d.  Hence,  since  ad  are  among 
the  best  sources  for  this  work,  it  follows  that  rnay  be  of  some 
worth  to  future  editors  of  Symphosius. 

By  reason  of  the  small  number  of  riddles  of  Aldhelm  included 
in  0,5  it  is  impossible  to  reach  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  exact 

It  is  perhaps  also  significant  that  Q  is  fundamentally  in  agreement  with  ad  in 
the  following  correct  readings  against  all  other  manuscripts  (except  the  second  hand  of 
j3  in  the  second  instance) :  35  Et  me  perfundit  (profundit  Q)  qui  me  adQ,  Ef,  ego  perfundor 
sed  me  AB;  142  Ante  tamen  mediam  (media  Q)  cauponis  scripta  tabernam  {taberna  a^MQ, 
Pauperibus  semper  proponor  namque  tabernis  AwGIB. 
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place  occupied  by  their  source  in  the  Aldhelm  manuscript  tradi- 
tion. The  identity  of  the  recension  to  which  it  belonged,  how- 
ever, can  be  established  without  difficulty.  Ehwald^^  has  shown 
that  all  of  the  known  manuscripts  of  the  riddles  of  Aldhelm  fall 
into  two  recensions,  one  comprised  of  Codex  Petropolitanus 
Q  I,  15,  saec.  viii  (  =  A),  Codex  Bruxellensis  10615,  saec.  xii 
(  =  Fi),  and  Codex  Bruxellensis  9799,  saec.  xii  (^F^),  and  an 
alternate  recension  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  remaining  manu- 
scripts including  Petropolitanus  F  xiv,  1 .  One  of  the  passages 
in  which  there  is  a  notable  discrepancy  between  the  two  recensions 
falls  within  one  of  the  riddles  included  in  Qj.  in  14.1  AF^  read 
Sum  namque  excellens  while  the  manuscripts  of  the  alternate  recension 
have  Pulcher  et  excellens.  The  fact  that  Q  has  the  latter  reading 
clearly  places  its  source  for  Aldhelm  in  the  alternate  recension. 

Classification  of  the  source  from  which  the  Bern  Riddles  in  Q, 
were  taken  poses  no  great  difficulty.  A  comparison  of  the 
collation  attached  below  with  the  apparatus  criticus  of  Riese's 
edition  of  the  Bern  Riddles  will  show  that  the  source  of  Qfor  this 
part  of  its  text  belongs  within  the  same  family  of  manuscripts  as 
Lipsiensis  Rep.  i  74  (  =  L)  and  Vindobonensis  67  (=V),  since  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  Q,  agrees  with  LV  against  Bernensis 
611  ( =  B) ,  often  in  error,  is  quite  large.  In  contrast,  the  number 
of  instances  in  which  Q,  agrees  with  B  against  L  or  V  is  very  small, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  in  minor  variations  in  spelling. 
Within  the  QLV  group,  Qis  much  more  closely  related  to  L  than 
to  V,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  large  number  of  peculiar  readings 
shared  by  QL  against  both  V  and  B.^^  L  itself,  however,  cannot 
have  been  the  source  for  the  Bern  Riddles  in  Q,  since,  even  if  it 
were  old  enough  to  have  served  this  purpose,  the  possibility  of  its 
having  done  so  would  be  precluded  by  the  fact  that  it  occasionally 
omits  words  or,  in  one  case,  a  complete  line  present  in  Q^:  31  sola 
Q,  om.  L;  83  present  in  Q,,  om.  L;  179  volo  Q^,  om.  L;  257  vellere 
Q,  om.  L.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  Qhas 
retained  the  correct  reading  where  L  has  a  variant.  The  following 
are  typical  examples :  133  general  Q^,  germinatL;  141  tensa  Q^,  falsa 

18  Ehwald  (above,  note  11)  43. 
1*  Riese  (above,  note  1). 

20  Examples  can  be  found  in  the  collation  in  lines  70,  72,  88,  98,  106,  1 10,  1 19,  120, 
122,  124,  126,  139,  153,  158,  160,  176,  187,  203,  204,  206,  212,  216,  340,  355,  357,  364. 

21  Striking  examples  can  be  found  in  the  collation  in  lines  68,  72,  89,  209,  349,  356, 
365.    These  are  only  a  few  of  many  instances  which  could  be  cited. 
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L;  169  Vterum  Q,  Vtur  L;  173  mentita  mentia  L.^^  Hence, 
although  Q^was  not  copied  from  L,  it  almost  certainly  came  from 
the  same  source  as  L  and  often  transmitted  from  that  source  in 
accurate  form  readings  which  became  corrupted  in  L. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  immediate  source  of  Q,,  Riddle  63 
was  almost  certainly  preceded,  as  in  Q,  by  Riddle  50,  since  verse 
300  is  repeated  in  after  verse  373.  This  repetition  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  as  an  instance  of  dittography  if  it  is  assumed  that 
50  preceded  63  in  the  exemplar,  since  verse  299,  which  ends  in 
umquam,  would  then  be  only  two  lines  above  373,  which  also  ends 
in  umquam.  It  would  be  assumed  that  the  scribe  of  Q,  on  turning 
back  to  the  exemplar  after  having  copied  the  second  umquam,  let 
his  eye  fall  on  the  first  umquam  and  so  accidentally  copied  the 
following  verse  (300).  Unless  some  such  assumption  is  made, 
there  is  no  logical  way  of  accounting  for  the  repetition  of  300  in 
at  a  point  so  far  removed  from  its  original  position. 

Points  of  special  interest  with  regard  to  the  text  of  include 
the  fact  that  a  change  in  the  order  of  verses  introduced  by  Riese 
in  Riddle  57  is  in  part  anticipated  by  Q,,  perhaps  by  accident. 
Riese  transfers  verse  341  (originally  the  fifth  verse  of  57)  to  a 
position  following  347  in  Riddle  58,  and  places  verse  344  immedi- 
ately after  342.  Thus  the  order  of  the  last  three  verses  of  Riese's 
text  of  57  is  340,  342,  344.  In  Qthe  order  of  the  last  three  verses 
of  57  is  340,  342,  341.  Thus  agrees  with  Riese's  emendation  to 
the  extent  of  placing  342  immediately  after  340.  Whether  this 
is  to  be  attributed  to  chance  or  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
scribe  to  emend  the  text,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Another  instance 
in  which  the  motivation  of  the  scribe  is  in  some  doubt  consists  in 
the  inclusion  by  Q,  of  Alium  as  the  heading  of  Riddle  5 1 ,  which  is 
without  a  heading  in  the  other  manuscripts.      Alium  may  be 

22  Additional  examples  can  be  found  in  the  collation  in  lines  4,  8,  20,  23,  34,  72, 
78,  80,  87,  98,  109,  163,  168,  189,  202,  222,  229,  299,  338,  350,  363. 

23  In  most  other  instances  there  is  general  agreement  between  the  headings  in  Q_ 
and  those  found  in  the  text  of  Riese.  The  headings  of  the  first  seven  Bern  Riddles  in 
Q,  (60,  55,  59,  61,  41,  49,  38)  have  de  with  the  ablative  as  in  the  printed  text;  the  rest 
are  expressed  by  nominatives  except  for  8  [Ovo  without  de,  followed  by  Pullus), 
12  {Grano  without  de),  and  17  {Cribro  without  de).  Some  variations  in  spelling  occur, 
among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  7  Vissiga  for  Vesica;  16  Cedrus  for 
Cedria;  27  Paparium  for  Papirum.  By  a  simple  mistake  19  was  given  the  heading 
Nimpha  which  actually  belongs  to  the  following  riddle  in  the  order  of  Q,  31,  while  31 
and  the  riddle  which  follows  it,  39,  were  both  given  the  heading  Edera  {Edere  for  39) 
which  belongs  to  39  alone.  No  heading  is  given  to  57  since  in  Q  it  is  combined  with 
23  as  if  the  two  (both  describing  fire)  made  up  a  single  riddle. 
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nothing  more  than  a  clever  conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  scribe, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  exists  the  definite  possibility  that  this 
is  a  reading  which  has  somehow  been  transmitted  from  the  arche- 
type itself.  Certainly  the  title,  "Garlic,"  is  about  as  appropriate 
to  this  riddle  as  are  the  other  titles  to  the  riddles  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

By  reason  of  the  large  number  of  relatively  early  manuscripts 
containing  the  riddles  of  Symphosius  and  Aldhelm,  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  include  in  this  paper  a  list  of  the  variant  readings  in  Q, 
for  riddles  by  these  two  authors.  Since  several  of  the  Bern 
Riddles,  however,  are  known  from  only  two  manuscripts  (LV), 
it  seems  worthwhile  to  provide  a  complete  collation  of  the  riddles 
of  this  group  in  dvvith  the  text  of  Riese.^* 


COLLATION 


2  alter  qui 
4  adsumo 
6  porrego  pastos 
9  non  om.  ||  possum 
10  coruscari 

12  Surri]  Dum  ||  umbras 

13  Me  pa-  lost  by  mutilation 

II  ignitus^  ingemitus  ||  ere  at 
urendo]  ore  curendo 

14  Est  pia  d-  lost  by  mutilation  || 

mater^  pater 

15  Is  qui  d-  lost  by  mutilation  || 

me  cum  stringere 

1 6  Nullus  m-  lost  by  mutilation  || 

solutam  ligatam 

17  Opemfe-  lost  by  mutilation  || 

vivis^  vinis  ||  defunctus 

1 8  Patria  m-  lost  by  mutilation  || 

mundus 

19  Mollibus 

21  sessorem'\  sossori 

22  fero  lib  ens 
24  senem 

26  quicquid  libens 


27-28  before   29   as   in  other 
MSS  II  prius  (27)]  pius 

30  nudamepede  ||  angulo 

31  meam 

33  ignifatigor 
36  osculo  porrego 

38  Verbore  \\  cursus  (corrected  by 

erasure) 

39  Implet  invisis  domus 

40  cibum]  civem  \\  de]  sub 

48  /return 

49  aevasum 

50  ^vincit 

51  before  52  as  in  other  MSS  || 

vitam^^^^si 

53  victu 

54  vagantes]  cavantis  ||  locum 
55-60  om. 

61  vivem  quam 

62  multo  II  si  stetero]  sistero 

63  si  mihi]  simus  \\  detpracta 
65  defwictum  \\  nulla  memordit 

68  symul  nec  pignora  tristant  {cara 
om.) 


2*  Riese  (above,  note  1). 

25  See  note  13  above  for  an  explanation  of  the  mutilation  at  the  beginning  of  verses 
13-18. 
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70  sepultum]  simultum 

71  tumor  urma 

72  maiori  ||  forma  om. 

73  Una  Jixo  ||  longinquos  porrego 

74  brachium 

76  dampnandos  nec  dum 

78  Sanguinem 

79  Nulla  II  /wj'/n]  inlustron  ||  plorem 

81  II  parvos 

82  marinos  \\  ymber 

83  /^wfi" 

84  doloris 

87  torflf^ 

88  Nullumque  de  ramus  cultori 

89  m^]       II  m^w  || 

9 1  mater^  pater  ||  vivam  spinit  nutrit 

92  Faciat  ut  dulcem 

93  ceratam  confringo  rubentem 
95 

96  ^;v^ra 

97  ore]  or  are 

98  <2(i]  in   II  frequenti]  terrenti  || 

99  Escae]  Exta  ||  || 

ponatur 

100  //a^]  Qm^j-  II  rM/?/z> 

101  servans 

102  inanem 

103  gero]fero 

105  before  106  as  in  other  MSS  || 

i-^rz;z7  s 

106  6"^^/  «^:/«]  redacta 

110  cr^ia  \\  fundor]  fulgor 

1 1 1  sponte  validi  vellor  a  ventre 

1 1 2  adustor 

1 1 3  concedere]  cedere 

1 1 4  Plurimum  fero]   Plure  Jure  || 

/zz^ro  om.  |.|  muto 

1 1 5  lapsis 

1 1 6  quail]  quivali 

1 1 7  Bis  qui  natus  inde  seme  I  in  utero 

cretus 

2^  See  note  13  above  for  an  explana 
verses  175-80. 
6  +  T.p.  92 


119  om.  II  quaero  alis  ||  sed  om. 

120  Cereamque]  Aureamque 

121  qui]  que 

1 22  patri  \\  multis  (corrected  byQ,^) 

123  plorem  \\  tantum 

124  cretus  ||  sumpsi 

125  compar 

126  Tkf^  m/^r  rv^oj-  divitiarum  con- 

plector 
127-132  om. 

133  durum 

134  viscera 

135  figura]  fuguras 

137  /?(2^^r  durumque 

138  2:;z7«  II  prestat  ignis  sintilla 

139  Lucram  vita  manes  toto 

140  quaestum]  quevestum 

1 4 1  vinculi 

142  ^/^i-^c^iz]  deserta 

143  after  144  in  Q  ||  Miliaque] 

Milia  quo 

144  perquam]  post  quam 
146  yvmw/ 

149  ^^^^n^^ 

1 50  /)an]  j&^z/n 

151  jywwm  II  parvulo  parvis 
153  hum^ro 

157  mollibus  sub  cispite 

158  producta*^  \\  viresco 

159  zz^^M^o]  now  ^M^o 

160  ^^r^Mj]  ^^^^zV 

161  >r 

163  quae  om. 

1 64  vellera  maga  {magna     )  produco 

165  Exiguus  cumlapsa 

166  £^  ^a/^^ 

1 68  efferunt  added  after  ulnis  in  1 67 
170  porrego 

173  Exiguus  II  proferor  foetos 

174  t/zV^^o 

175  .Yzz//o  lost  by  mutilation^^  || 

firmo 

n  of  the  mutilation  at  the  beginning  of 
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1 76  Et  vagan-  lost  by  mutilation  || 

nullum  con**^***spicere 

177  Vita  mih-  lost  by  mutilation  || 

est  et 

1 78  Et  volant-  lost  by  mutilation  || 

-e  domo 

1 79  Numqua-  lost  by  mutilation  || 

iacere  te  petenti 

180  Sed  vitalem  mi-  lost  by  mutila- 

tion II  -nithorum  sub  frigora 

183  bibendo 

184  ima 

185  Poplite]    Pollice    \\  nymphas] 

limphas 

186  difusos 

187  mater]  pater 

189  obsorbuero 

190  qui 

1 9 1  dimissa 

192  redder e^^^ 

195  mensis 

196  amoena  cunctis 

197  r^flf^/^^ 
199  concepit 

201  Qwa^]  QmzVz  ||  parvus  in  genere 

203  ma/r^  ||  doctorem 

204  parturientem 

205  commendet 

206  o^wj^fl  confixus  porregite 

209  wo^w  donetur  causa  amoris 

210  cadentes  \\  fluentia 
212  sepultum  \\  tellore 

215  j^^/]  j-^ 

216  Mo  dims  ||  z^iwca 

217  yzV/M^ 

218  tactum 

220  F^^^o 

221  fif^wi^ 

222  %«e 

223  Jirmata  plena  ||  /)a^r^  om.  but 

added  at  end  of  294  which 
in  the  order  of  Q  immedi- 
ately precedes  223 
225  vetoregno  ||  genetito 


226  cretam 

227  conceptis  ||  twm  om. 

228  Estivo  rursus  ignibus  trado  co- 

quendos 

230  disrupto 

231  ;z^c  w/Za]  w^i:  w^c 

232  Bruna  color  unus  ||  a^j^w]  ^j^o 

233  cumsistere 
235-240  om. 

241  Velox  curro  nascens 

242  Depremo 

243  mihi    est]    em    ||  quemquam] 

umquam 

244  cunctis  ||  morantis 

245  quisquam  nec  tenere  vinclis 

246  erculis 
247-252  om. 

253  Innumeros  concepi  amitto  de  nido 
vola*tis 

255  contex^o 

256  texurae  sonum  aure  nec  concepit 

ullis 

258  Excusam  ||  j/a/zm  om. 
259-264  om. 

266  lambes  (corrected  by  Q,^) 

267  sitimque  sentio  ullam 
269  wzzVo 

271-276  om. 

277  cute  producor  a  matre 

278  adolta  crescens 

279  Sonitum    intacta    mag?ium  de 

ventre  produco 

280  Et  om.   II  Corrupta  producens 

noce  non 

281  umquam 

282  ^M/^r^z 
283-288  om. 

289  ilascens  infligor 

290  Ejfficior  statim   maior  a  patre 

qui  nascor 

291  nullus  potest  si  terra  e  quo  equor 

292  Superas  me  cuncti 

293  Inprobi 
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294  quanti  volunt       patre  added 

341 

after  342  in  Q  ||  compita 

after  refutant  from  line  223 

343- 

-348  om. 

which  in  the  order  of  Q 

349 

Quo  mode  uear  gressu^  ||  agno- 

follows  immediately  after 

scere     temptat  om. 

294 

351 

Cotidie 

296  Et  genitus]  Genitusque  |  viven- 

353 

Inber  ||  fulgora 

tem\  vinum  parentum 

354 

te=¥tus  {tectus  Q^) 

297  matris 

355 

Promiscuos  |  vultus  ||  amictus^ 

298  mihi  mors  est 

amatus 

300  iniquam  reddam  meo  que  satis 

356 

Pulchrum  sepe  reddet  amictus  qui 

amantis 

semper  habetur 

304  Vivo  nam  \\  resummo 

357 

mirantibus 

305  Super  his  eductus 

358 

onustis 

306  corpus  facit 

360 

malis 

307-324  om. 

362 

Minimamon  crescat     necae  vos 

325  nec  om. 

enescit 

326  Uberi 

363 

adloqui 

327  Uberibus  {-que  om.)     ego  meis 

364 

Si  vos  moderatos 

1  saepe  om.  |  multis 

365 

turpentem  vultum  ||  dispicit  ullam 

328  Jigeo 

368 

porrego 

329  JVom  om.  ||  sunt  om. 

370 

Comite 

330  Aligeras  tamen 

371 

corpus^  potest 

331  est  om. 

372 

totam 

334  de'\  a 

373 

nullis  1  after  373  verse  300  is 

335  suus  gygnit 

repeated 

336  deppeplo 

374 

ego^  ergo 

338  fugens 

376 

iura]  ira 

340  yzW^or  |  pennas 

377 

hauri. 
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XI,    "Zeus,  whoever  he  is  .  . 

LEON  GOLDEN 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

The  continuing  attempt  by  scholars  to  understand  the  role 
played  by  Zeus  in  Aeschylean  theology  has  resulted  in  two  vio- 
lently different  and  mutually  exclusive  interpretations  of  Aeschy- 
lus' attitude  toward  the  supreme  Greek  god.  One  group  of 
interpreters  looks  upon  Aeschylus'  Zeus  as  a  deity  who,  whatever 
his  original  nature  may  have  been,  developed  ultimately  into  a 
god  of  justice,  mercy  and  grace.  The  Zeus  envisioned  by  these 
scholars  resembles  very  closely  the  Judaic-Christian  concept  of 
God  and  has  a  highly  developed  morality  associated  with  him.^ 
This  view  has  been  rejected  by  some  of  the  ablest  modern  scholars 
who  have  directed  strong  and  effective  criticism  at  it.  They  have 
shown  the  lack  of  any  textual  evidence  for  a  conversion  of  Zeus 
from  an  obviously  cruel  and  vicious  god  into  one  supporting,  by 
his  power  and  grace,  an  advanced  and  highly  developed  morality. 
They  have  pointed  out  specific  and  very  clear  evidence  for  Zeus' 
cruelty  and  violence  in  the  Prometheus  Bound  and  in  the  Oresteia  and 
have  shown  that,  with  the  lack  of  any  textual  evidence  for  the 
conversion  or  evolution  of  Zeus,  we  are  required  to  accept  the 
existence  of  cruelty  and  violence  as  an  essential  part  of  Zeus' 
character.  2  In  the  absence  of  any  textual  evidence  and  because 
of  the  many  cogent  arguments  based  on  the  logic  and  probability 
of  the  situation,  we  must  reject  the  position  of  those  scholars  who 
make  Aeschylus'  Zeus  resemble  the  Judaic-Christian  concept  of 
God.  The  alternative  hypothesis  presented  to  us  by  those  scholars 
who  do  not  accept  the  view  given  above  is  that  Aeschylus'  Zeus  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  primitive,  anthropomorphic  conception 
that  is  rooted  in  the  unsophisticated  Hesiodic  theology  developed 

1  For  representative  statements  of  this  point  of  view  see  A.  D.  Fitton-Brown, 
"Prometheia,"  JHS  79  (1959)  52-60;  G.  Murray,  Aeschylus:  The  Creator  of  Tragedy 
(Oxford  1940)  108-10;  H.  W.  Smyth,  Aeschylean  Tragedy  (Berkeley  1924)  120-21; 
F.  Solmsen,  Hesiod  and  Aeschylus  (Ithaca  1949)  153-66. 

2  See  the  persuasive  arguments  made  on  this  point  by  both  H.  Lloyd -Jones, 
"Zeus  in  Aeschylus,"  JZ/.S"  56  (1956)  57,  66;  and  K.  Reinhardt,  Aischylos  als  Regisseur 
und  Theologe  (Bern  1949)  68-76. 
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hundreds  of  years  earlier.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  the  one  which 
is  currently  most  in  favor.  ^  It  conceives  of  Aeschylus'  Zeus  not 
only  as  primitive  and  anthropomorphic  but  as  an  arbitrary,  con- 
fused and  self-contradictory  deity  practicing  violence  and  crime 
one  moment  and  insisting  on  the  obedience  of  men  and  gods  to 
the  principles  of  justice  in  the  next.  The  scholars  who  hold  this 
view  recognize  the  petty  insignificance  to  which  they  have  reduced 
Zeus;  and  they  are  forced  to  justify  their  interpretation  by  assert- 
ing that,  although  Aeschylus  was  a  sublime  poet  and  brilliant 
dramatist,  in  the  field  of  theology  he  was  merely  a  backward 
and  naive  thinker.*  This  is  a  view  which  has  great  importance 
for  our  ultimate  evaluation  of  Aeschylus,  and  we  are  obligated  to 
make  a  critical  review  of  the  evidence  for  it  before  accepting  it  as 
valid. 

Considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  plot  of  the 
Agamemnon  by  those  scholars  who  seek  to  interpret  Aeschylus'  view 
of  Zeus  as  primitive  and  anthropomorphic.  It  is  my  intention  in 
this  paper  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Zeus'  role  in  Aeschylean  theology  by  presenting  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  Zeus  in  this  play. 

Professor  Denys  Page  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  this 
play  has  presented  what  we  may  call  the  orthodox  interpretation 
of  the  role  of  Zeus  in  Aeschylus  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms. 
As  any  further  analysis  of  the  problem  must  take  into  consideration 
Prof.  Page's  arguments,  it  is  important  to  summarize  them  here. 
Prof.  Page  speaks  of  Zeus  in  general  in  his  introduction ;  but  as  his 
remarks  appear  in  an  edition  of  the  Agamemnon,  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  they  have  special  reference  to  the  Zeus  of  this 
play.  Of  Aeschylus'  general  theological  attitude  Prof.  Page  says 
the  following: 

Innumerable  superstitions  darkened  and  dominated  the  lives  of 
men,  even  the  most  intelHgent;  and  in  this  respect  Aeschylus  was 
certainly  not  in  advance  of  his  time.    For  him,  the  ministers  of  the 

^  It  is  at  least  the  one  which  has  received  the  most  serious  recent  endorsement.  For 
a  particularly  eloquent  statement  of  this  view  see  the  edition  of  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon 
by  J.  D.  Denniston  and  D.  Page  (Oxford  1957)  xiii-xvi.  See  also  Lloyd-Jones  (above, 
note  2)  65-67.  I  know  of  no  attempt,  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  views  of 
these  scholars,  to  refute  their  position. 

*■  Thus  Prof.  Page  (above,  note  3)  xv  writes  that,  "Aeschylus  is  first  and  foremost  a 
great  poet  and  a  most  powerful  dramatist :  the  faculty  of  acute  or  profound  thought 
is  not  among  his  gifts." 
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divine  will  are  a  diverse  and  jealous  brood,  and  Zeus  appears  in- 
different to  the  conflict  of  their  claims.  The  crime  of  Orestes  was 
enjoined  by  Apollo  at  the  command  of  Zeus;  who  nevertheless 
authorized  the  Furies  to  exact  retribution.  Zeus  himself  commanded 
Agamemnon  to  sail  to  Troy;  but  looked  on  with  stoical  calm  while 
his  daughter  Artemis  prevented  Agamemnon  from  sailing  except  at 
the  cost  of  inexpiable  crime,  the  killing  of  Iphigeneia.^ 

In  such  a  situation  Page  sees  "much  that  is  crude,  and  much  that 
is  confused,"  and  he  despairs  of  finding  any  kind  of  coherent 
theology  or  philosophy  in  Aeschylus.  Page's  interpretation  of  the 
essential  nature  of  Aeschylus'  Zeus  is  most  clearly  given  by  him  in 
the  following  words : 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  temptation  to  believe  that 
his  gods  and  demons  are  represented  as  being  laws  or  forces  of  a 
spiritual  kind ;  in  truth  he  gives  them  human  shape  and  many  human 
qualities.  All,  except  Zeus,  may  walk  on  earth,  and  all  may  be 
manifest  to  human  sight.  We  are  told  that  they  have  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear;  what  clothes  they  wear,  and  by  what  means  they 
travel.  Zeus  himself  has  human  shape,  is  seated  on  a  throne  in  a 
palace  like  a  mortal  tyrant;  has  bow  and  arrows,  weighs  in  actual 
scales.    Even  he  was  once  a  character  in  an  Aeschylean  play.^ 

Thus  for  Page,  Aeschylus  is  a  superstitious  and  naive  thinker 
who  believes  in  a  primitive  and  anthropomorphic  Zeus.  The 
immediate  problem  with  Page's  analysis  is  that  no  specific  textual 
evidence  is  cited  to  justify  this  position.  In  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  Agamemnon,  however,  Page  acknowledges  the  co- 
operation of  several  other  scholars  in  developing  the  views  of 
Aeschylean  theology  that  are  presented  in  the  introduction.  In 
the  published  work  of  one  of  these  cooperating  scholars.  Prof  H. 
Lloyd-Jones,  specific  textual  evidence  for  certain  anthropomorphic 
characteristics  of  Zeus  is  given.  ^  The  similarity  in  thought  that 
is  evident  between  the  statements  made  on  this  subject  by  Lloyd- 
Jones  and  Page  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  the  evidence  assembled 
by  the  former  scholar  which  Page  drew  on  to  support  his  interpre- 
tation of  Aeschylus'  conception  of  Zeus.®    Lloyd-Jones  substan- 

^  Page  (above,  note  3)  xiv-xv. 

^  Page  (above,  note  3)  xv. 

'  Lloyd-Jones  (above,  note  2)  65. 

^  Page  uses  exactly  the  same  categories  of  anthropomorphic  qualities  which  Lloyd- 
Jones  employs :  references  to  the  bodily  form  of  the  gods,  to  their  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  to  the  weapons  they  use.    Both  scholars  make  the  same  point  about  Zeus' 
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tiates  his  view  that  Aeschylus  had  a  primitive,  anthropomorphic 
notion  of  Zeus  by  citing  certain  passages  which  indicate  that  the 
gods  have  human  form,  which  describe  the  ways  in  which  they 
travel  and  which  tell  us  the  weapons  they  use  in  battle.  One 
highly  significant  fact  emerges,  however,  from  an  examination  of 
the  passages  he  cites.  None  of  these  passages  comes  from  the 
Agamemnon.^  Page's  interpretation  of  the  Zeus  of  the  Agamemnon 
as  an  anthropomorphic  deity  is  therefore  open  to  question  since 
neither  he  nor  Lloyd-Jones  cites  any  textual  evidence  in  support 
of  it  from  that  play  itself.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  undertake  a  detailed  and  thorough  review  of  the  evidence  bear- 
ing on  Zeus  in  the  Agamemnon  to  see  exactly  what  conception  of 
this  god  Aeschylus  actually  had. 

A  reading  of  the  text  of  the  play  shows  that  it  contains  twenty- 
two  references  to  Zeus.  An  analysis  of  these  references  yields 
important  information  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  orthodox 
interpretation  of  Aeschylus'  theology. 

Almost  the  entire  body  of  references  to  Zeus  in  this  play,  some 
twenty  in  number,  identify  him  with  some  physical  or  spiritual 
force  in  the  world.  Thus  there  are  references  to  Zeus  as  an 
agricultural  deity  responsible  for  the  ripening  of  crops  and  for  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  earth  (970,  1014).  There  are  references  to  Zeus 
as  the  guardian  of  specific  moral  and  spiritual  qualities.  For 
example,  he  is  described  as  the  bringer  of  justice  and  retribution 
against  transgressors  of  the  moral  order  (56,  526) ;  he  is  described 

appearance  in  a  play  and  both  contrast  Aeschylean  theology  with  the  ideas  of  Xeno- 
phanes  and  Heracleitus.  Since  their  thought  on  these  points  is  so  similar  and  since 
Page  acknowledges  Lloyd-Jones'  contribution  in  his  Preface,  we  may  assume  that 
Page's  judgments  rest,  at  least  in  large  measure,  on  the  same  evidence  as  that  assembled 
by  Lloyd-Jones. 

^  Even  the  few  passages  which  Lloyd-Jones  (above,  note  2)  65,  notes  35  and  36, 
cites  from  other  plays  of  Aeschylus  are  subject  to  a  reasonable  metaphorical  interpre- 
tation instead  of  the  literal  one  which  he  makes.  To  speak  of  the  weapons  or  even  the 
parts  of  the  body  of  one's  gods  is  not  necessarily  to  believe  in  their  literal  existence. 
The  concept  of  deity  is  so  august,  supreme  and  infinite  that  it  is  only  through  metaphor 
and  symbol  that  man  with  his  finite  intellect  can  apprehend  it.  Thus  in  the  famous 
American  Civil  War  hymn,  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  we  find  the  following  lines : 
"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord. /He  is  trampling  out  the 
vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored, /He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of 
His  terrible  swift  sword,/His  truth  is  marching  on."  I  think  that  not  very  many  of  those 
who  have  sung  these  lines  have  been  compelled  to  take  them  literally.  The  lines  are 
clearly  metaphorical  and  vividly  indicate  divine  power.  It  will  be  argued  in  this 
paper  that  the  references  to  the  parts  of  the  body  or  the  weapons  of  the  gods  in  Aeschy- 
lus are  precisely  of  this  type  and  that  there  is  significant  evidence  that  they  are  not 
meant  to  be  taken  literally. 
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as  the  protector  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  (61-62,  362,  748)  and 
as  the  defender  of  the  hearth  (704).  Most,  however,  of  the  twenty 
references  to  Zeus  as  a  force  in  the  universe  describe  him  simply  as 
a  god  who  accomplishes  all  of  the  visible  effects  in  the  world. 
Thus  the  chorus  and  the  herald  honor  Zeus  as  the  source  of  the 
victory  at  Troy  and  of  the  safe  return  of  the  army  (355-66,  508-1 7, 
575-82) ;  the  chorus  declares  Zeus  to  be  the  source  of  royal 
power  (43)  as  well  as  of  that  power  which  prevents  the  dead  from 
returning  to  life  (1018-24) ;  the  source  of  human  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune is  traced  back  to  Zeus  (367,  1036,  1424)  as  is  the  source 
of  that  power  by  which  man  extricates  himself  from  difficulties 
(677).  All  of  these  indications  of  Zeus  as  the  accomplishing  force 
in  the  universe  are  clearly  and  unequivocally  confirmed  by  the 
epithets  which  herald  Zeus  as  the  "  Accomplisher "  (973)  and  as 
"The  Cause  of  All,  the  Doer  of  All"  (1486).  The  confirmation 
of  this  view  of  Zeus  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  chorus:  "For  what  is  accomplished  for  men 
without  Zeus?  What  of  these  things  is  not  divinely  ordained 
(1487-88)?"  These  questions  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  words 
spoken  earlier  by  the  chorus  in  honor  of  Zeus  (160-84).  The 
Zeus  worshipped  somewhat  mysteriously  in  those  lines  is  now 
clearly  seen  as  the  ultimate  causal  agent  in  the  universe.  The 
tracing  back  of  all  of  the  proximate  causes  of  human  actions  and 
natural  events  leads  to  a  mysterious  first  cause  that  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  human  intellect  to  apprehend.  This  first  cause  the 
chorus  is  willing  to  call  "  Zeus,  whatever  its  name  may  be" ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  Zeus  who  is  described  in  these  terms  is  an  im- 
personal force  or  power  who  is  in  no  sense  represented  in  anthro- 
pomorphic terms. 

A  highly  significant  point  about  this  force  or  power  which  we 
call  Zeus  is  that  he  is  invoked  with  equal  sincerity  by  the  chorus, 
who  call  upon  him  to  protect  the  conventional  moral  order,  and 
by  Clytemnestra,  who  begs  him  to  assist  her  in  the  crime  of  murder- 
ing her  husband  (973).    This  clearly  indicates  that  the  force  Zeus 

The  reference  to  Zeus  as  the  "highest  of  the  land"  at  line  509  is  a  fairly  general 
one.  The  context  in  which  it  occurs  shows,  however,  that  the  herald  is  thinking  about 
his  safe  return  home,  and  his  invocation  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  indicates  his  feeling  that 
they  are  responsible  for  this  last  piece  of  good  fortune  after  all  the  suffering  they 
imposed  upon  him  at  Troy. 

11  The  reference  in  line  1424  is  literally  to  theos  who  is,  in  the  context,  most  easily 
and  clearly  understood  to  be  Zeus. 
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represents  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral  but  rather  amoral.  Zeus 
is  simply  force,  whatever  accomplishes,  whatever  has  an  effect. 
He  is  in  the  very  words  of  the  chorus  the  "Cause  of  All"  and  the 
"Doer  of  All." 

Twenty  of  the  twenty-two  references  to  Zeus  in  the  Agamemnon 
fit  into  the  categories  discussed  above  and  do  not  admit,  as  we  have 
shown,  of  an  anthropomorphic  interpretation.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  references  to  Zeus  in  this  play  which,  although  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  Lloyd-Jones,  are  open  to  a  possible  anthropo- 
morphic interpretation.  The  first  of  these  occurs  at  line  469, 
where  it  is  indicated  that  a  thunderbolt  is  hurled  by  Zeus  at  those 
who  prosper  excessively.  The  second  occurs  at  line  1563  and 
tells  us  that  the  law  "  the  doer  must  suffer"  will  remain  in  force  as 
long  as  Zeus  remains  on  his  throne.  These  two  references  so 
different  in  character  from  all  of  the  others  in  the  play  are  the  only 
textual  evidence  that  Prof.  Page  can  cite  from  the  Agamemnon  itself 
to  justify  his  view  that  Aeschylus'  Zeus  is  an  anthropomorphic 
deity.  Even  here,  however,  we  are  entitled  to  register  some 
objections  to  considering  the  thunderbolt  and  throne  images  as 
actually  anthropomorphic  in  character.  In  the  diction  of  any 
poet  we  find  the  use  of  highly  imaginative  and  metaphorical 
language.  In  the  Agamemnon  many  vivid  examples  of  such  diction 
can  be  found.  I  should  like  to  cite  here  three  illustrative  ex- 
amples : 

^vva)iioaav  yap,  ovre?  exOiaTOi  to  Trptv, 
TTvp  Kal  daXaaaa,  koI  to.  ttlgt*  ehei^drrjv 
(f)deLpovT€  Tov  SvaTTjvov  ^Apyeiwv  arparov  (650—52) 

In  this  regard  we  must  mention  an  extremely  important  reference  to  Zeus  at 
lines  362  ff.  where  he,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  described  as  the  protector  of  the 
rights  of  hospitality.  The  chorus  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Zeus  had  for  a  long  time 
stretched  his  bow  against  Alexander.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  reference  to  a  bow,  but  it  is 
not  one  which,  I  think,  Prof.  Page  could  cite  in  support  of  his  anthropomorphic  view 
of  Aeschylus'  Zeus.  In  fact  it  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  against  his  position. 
The  reference  to  the  bow  comes  immediately  after  night  has  been  described  as  having 
hurled  a  net  over  Troy.  The  net  of  night  and  the  bow  of  Zeus  are  parallel  metaphors, 
and  there  is  no  warrant  for  taking  one  more  literally  than  the  other.  We  also  know, 
clearly,  that  the  actual  agents  involved  in  the  destroying  of  Troy  and  punishing  of 
Paris  were  Agamemnon  and  his  army.  Thus  Zeus'  bow  must  be  a  metaphor  for  the 
destructive  forces  that  were  unleashed  against  Troy.  Since  we  have  here  a  clear  and 
indisputable  example  of  an  anthropomorphic  quality  being  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  I  do  not  include  it  in  the  same  category  as  the  other  possibly  anthropomorphic 
references  to  Zeus  discussed  in  this  paragraph.  Because  of  the  clear  metaphorical 
character  of  this  reference  to  Zeus'  bow  we  should  be  wary  of  accepting  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  similar  expressions  elsewhere  in  Aeschylus. 
6* 
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€t  8'  ovv  TiS  olktIs  r]Xiov  vlv  laropet 
X^ojpov  re  kol  ^Xenovra  .  .  ,  (676-77) 

Salfjiovos  XV^f)  i^ccp^toc  hvarvxoj?  TreTrXrjyiJLevoL.  (1660) 

Certainly  no  critic  would  argue  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  any 
of  the  above  lines.  No  one  would  accuse  Aeschylus  of  literally 
believing  that  fire  and  water  could  conclude  an  alliance,  or  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  could  "seek  out"  a  person  in  any  but  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  or  that  he  envisioned  demons  as  oxen  with  heavy 
hoofs  trampling  on  miserable  human  beings.  It  is  clearly  the  very 
essence  of  the  poet's  art  to  interpret  reality  in  metaphorical  terms. 
If  we  grant  the  poet's  right  to  speak  of  the  sun  and  the  sea  in  meta- 
phorical terms,  then  we  must  also  recognize  the  possibility  of  his 
speaking  of  Zeus  and  the  other  gods  in  these  terms.  The 
thunderbolt  is  a  vivid  symbol  for  divine  vengeance,  and  the 
description  of  Zeus  remaining  on  his  throne  is  a  poetic  way  of 
expressing  the  notion  of  the  duration  of  divine  power.  When  we 
recall  that  these  two  images  are  used  in  the  general  context  of 
some  twenty  clearly  non-anthropomorphic  references  to  Zeus,  we 
have  considerable  justification  for  considering  them  to  be  nothing 
more  than  metaphors  of  the  type  used  by  the  poet  regularly 
throughout  the  play. 

Thus  we  have  established  that  there  is  no  adequate  evidence 
supporting  the  view  that  the  Zeus  of  the  Agamemnon  is  a  primitive, 
anthropomorphic  deity.  The  evidence  for  anthropomorphism 
which  Page  used,  we  have  seen,  comes  exclusively  from  plays 
other  than  the  Agamemnon.  In  the  Agamemnon  itself,  contrary  to 
what  Page  says  in  his  introduction,  nothing  whatever  is  stated 
about  Zeus'  human  form,  his  mode  of  travel,  his  appearance  to 
human  sight,  his  clothes,  his  use  of  actual  scales,  or  his  possession 
of  a  bow  and  arrows.  A  bow  is,  indeed,  mentioned  at  line  364 
but  in  an  indisputably  metaphorical  sense  which  contradicts 

There  is  only  one  major  incident  in  the  Agamemnon  in  which  we  have  an  actual 
example  of  anthropomorphic  activity  on  the  part  of  the  gods.  This  concerns  the 
description  given  by  Cassandra  of  her  seduction  by  Apollo,  This  incident  is  part  of 
the  mythical  background  of  the  play,  just  as  many  of  the  details  of  the  expedition 
against  Troy  are  part  of  a  traditional  story  upon  which  Aeschylus  drew  for  this  play. 
The  story  of  Cassandra  and  Apollo  was  one,  therefore,  to  which  an  audience  steeped 
in  the  traditional  legend  might  well  have  expected  some  reference.  This  incident, 
however,  is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  principal  theological  problems  explored  in  the 
Oresteia,  which  deal  with  the  complicated  fate  of  the  House  of  Atreus.  Cassandra  is 
involved  tragically,  but  only  incidentally,  in  the  major  theme  of  the  play.  Thus  the 
story  of  Apollo's  relationship  to  Cassandra  does  not  have  any  central  significance  in 
the  major  theological  problems  raised  by  the  events  in  the  Oresteia. 
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rather  than  supports  Page's  anthropomorphic  interpretation  of 
Aeschylus'  Zeus.^*  The  two  references  to  Zeus'  thunderbolt  and 
his  throne  have  been  cited,  and  their  probable  metaphorical 
character  has  been  discussed.  In  re-evaluating  the  evidence  from 
the  Agamemnon  itself  we  have  seen  that  twenty  of  the  twenty-two 
references  to  Zeus  in  the  play  are  entirely  devoid  of  anthropo- 
morphic content  and  simply  describe  Zeus  as  that  force  or  power 
which  accomplishes  all  of  the  visible  effects  in  the  universe. 

Aeschylus'  Zeus  thus  turns  out  to  be  a  very  different  type  of 
deity  from  the  primitive,  anthropomorphic  god  posited  by  Page 
and  others.  We  have  seen  that  the  Zeus  of  the  Agamemnon  is 
regularly  identified  as  the  force  that  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  occurrence  of  all  events  in  the  world.  Let  us  take  any  situa- 
tion which  might  happen.  It  may  be  a  bountiful  crop,  a  safe 
return  from  war  or  the  murder  of  a  husband  by  his  wife.  In  the 
Agamemnon  Zeus  is  held  ultimately  responsible  for  the  occurrence 
of  all  of  these  events.  Now  these  occurrences  have  proximate 
causes  which  are  usually  quite  clear  to  the  human  intellect.  The 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  however,  when  pursued  further  back 
ultimately  recedes  into  mystery,  at  least  as  far  as  human  intelli- 
gence goes.  The  ultimate  cause  of  any  event  is  forever  eluding 
the  mind  of  man,  but  nevertheless  he,  almost  of  necessity,  main- 
tains a  faith  in  it.  Zeus  fulfils  the  function  of  ultimate  cause  for 
Aeschylus,  and  his  belief  in  such  a  cause  is  summed  up  by  the 
chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  in  the  line  "What  without  Zeus  is 
accomplished  for  man?"  Since  the  limitations  on  man's  reason 
forbid  him  to  know  the  essential  nature  of  this  ultimate  cause,  all 
that  man  can  do  is  to  recognize  its  existence  by  naming  it.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  understand  the  lines : 

Zevg,  oans  ttot'  ioriv,  el  rdS'  av- 

rU)  <I>lXoV  K€KXr]IX€V<X), 

rovTO  VLV  TTpoaevveTTCx). 
ovK  €\co  TTpoaeLKaaaL 
TvavT  eTrKTradixcofxevos 
TrXrjv  A  LOS,  el  ro  jxarav  oltto  (fypovriSos  axOos 
Xpy]  jSaAetv  errjTViJiCjgA'^  (160—66) 

^*  See  the  discussion  in  note  12  above. 

For  a  highly  perceptive  and  profound  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"Zeus,  whoever  he  is  .  .  .,"  see  E.  Fraenkel  {Agamemnon  [Oxford  1950]  2.99-100).  In 
view  of  Fraenkel's  analysis,  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  given  by  Lloyd-Jones 
(above,  note  2)  61-62  is  not  very  convincing. 
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Thus  the  chorus  expresses  its  faith  in  an  ultimate  power  in  the 
universe  and  attaches  a  name  to  it  by  which  it  may  address  and 
approach  it.  The  "vain  burden"  referred  to  by  the  chorus  may 
easily  be  understood  as  the  fruitless  search  for  an  ultimate  cause 
by  the  limited  human  intellect. The  naming  of  Zeus  puts  an 
end  to  this  fruitless  search.  Substantiating  proof  for  this  view  of 
the  chorus'  attitude  toward  Zeus  may  be  found  in  their  reference 
to  him  already  quoted,  at  Hne  1486,  as  the  "  Cause  of  All"  and  the 
"Doer  of  All."  In  this  sense,  then,  Zeus  is  a  spiritual  conception 
in  that  he  symbolizes  all  of  the  effecting,  all  of  the  accomplishing 
forces  in  the  universe.  To  say,  however,  that  he  is  portrayed  as  a 
spiritual  force  is  not  in  any  sense  to  assert  that  he  represents  an 
advanced  morality  of  the  Judaic-Christian  type.^^  The  fact  that 
Clytemnestra  can,  with  utter  sincerity,  invoke  the  aid  of  Zeus  in 
accomplishing  her  crime  has  already  been  cited  as  significant 
evidence  against  this  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  Zeus  is  a 
name  used  to  symbolize  all  of  the  forces  of  the  universe  whether 
they  accomplish  moral  or  immoral  ends  from  man's  point  of  view. 
The  Zeus  of  Aeschylus  is  an  impersonal,  amoral  force  representing 

For  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "vain  burden,"  see  again 
Fraenkel  (above,  note  15)  102-3. 

1'  The  concept  of  Zeus  as  a  spiritual  force  has  been  advanced  by  other  scholars. 
M.  P.  Nilsson,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Religion  1  (Miinchen  1941)  711,  writes,  "Oft 
werden  die  Allmacht  und  die  Gerechtigkeit  des  Zeus  gemeinsam  verherrlicht;  er 
vollzieht  die  ausgleichende  Gerechtigkeit,  er  wird  als  derjenige  bezeichnet,  der  alles 
bewirkt.  Seine  Macht  wird  so  gesteigert,  dass  er  an  einer  Stelle  mehr  als  ein  Prinzip 
denn  als  ein  personlicher  Gott  erscheint."  H.  D.  F.  Kitto,  in  a  paper  appearing  in 
La  notion  du  divin  depuis  Homere  jusqu* a  Platon  (Geneva  1952)  188,  interprets  Aeschylus' 
Zeus  as  "the  spirit  of  progress."  While  this  is  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  Zeus,  it  fails 
to  recognize  and  account  for  the  patently  destructive  and  harmful  aspects  of  Zeus' 
character  that  are  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  Oresteia  and  in  the  Prometheus  Bound. 
Associated  with  the  question  of  the  spiritual  quality  of  Zeus  is  the  question  of  mono- 
theism. The  case  for  a  monotheistic  interpretation  of  Zeus  is  stated  by  H.  J.  Rose, 
A  Handbook  of  Greek  Literature  (London  1956)  159,  who  writes,  "Practically,  Aeschylus 
was  a  monotheist,  not  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  other  deities,  for  we  may  gather 
that  quite  apart  from  mythology  he  was  ready  enough  to  admit  the  reality  of  such 
beings  as  Athena  or  Apollo,  but  that  he  subordinates  all  else  to  Zeus,  including  the  gods 
who  were  before  him,  Uranos  and  Kronos."  In  the  Agamemnon,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  story  of  Apollo's  seduction  of  Cassandra  which  has  already  been  discussed,  the 
lesser  gods  are  referred  to  as  symbols  of  power  in  the  same  way  as  Zeus  is.  See  for 
example  lines  55-56.  Thus  the  concept  of  divinity  appears  to  be  for  Aeschylus  the 
concept  of  power.  There  are  many  limited  expressions  of  this  power  in  one  direction 
or  area,  and  these  are  symbolized  by  the  names  of  the  Olympian  gods  who  are  subordi- 
nate to  Zeus.  Unlimited,  ultimate,  primal  power  which  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things 
is,  however,  symbolized  by  the  name  Zeus.  The  equation  of  ultimate  power  with 
Zeus  is,  indeed,  as  Rose  points  out,  the  equivalent,  in  practical  terms,  of  monotheism. 
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universal  power  in  its  fullest,  most  naked  form.  Whatever  hap- 
pens in  the  world,  moral  or  immoral,  must  ultimately  be  traced 
back  to  Zeus  the  Accomplisher. 

Zeus  understood  in  this  way,  as  the  name  attached  to  that  power 
which  accomplishes  its  purposes,  which  works  its  inevitable 
effects  in  the  universe,  is  freed  from  the  contradictory,  puzzling  and 
absurd  behavior  which  the  anthropomorphic  interpretation 
imposes  upon  him.  In  a  passage  quoted  earlier  in  this  paper  Page 
pointed  out  the  enigmatic  and  self-contradictory  actions  of  Zeus 
in  regard  to  the  events  of  the  Agamemnon.  If  these  actions  are 
considered  as  the  product  of  a  mind  analogous  to,  although  greater 
than,  the  human  mind,  then  they  are  of  course  absurd  and  self- 
contradictory ;  and  the  god  identified  with  them  must  share  in 
their  absurdity.  If,  however,  Zeus  is  understood  as  a  symbol  of 
the  ultimate  cause  of  all  events  in  the  world,  then  we  have  a 
sophisticated  conception  of  deity  that  is  free  from  absurdity  and 
self-contradiction. 

If  we  understand  Zeus  in  this  way,  then  we  can  understand  more 
fully  the  highly  significant  point  made  by  Aeschylus  in  the 
Oresteia  about  the  relationship  of  man  to  god.  In  the  Agamemnon, 
as  Page  so  well  points  out,  Zeus  is  at  odds  with  himself,  sometimes 
inciting  an  action  and  then  bringing  retribution  to  bear  on  the 
doer  of  that  action.  The  various  gods  take  diflferent  sides  in  the 
play,  and  every  human  agent  can  call  on  some  god  for  support  for 
his  actions.  The  moral  atmosphere  surrounding  the  play  is 
chaotic,  and  the  actions  of  the  gods  complicate  rather  than  undo 
the  chaos.  In  the  court  scene  of  the  Eumenides,  however, 
Aeschylus  does  provide  a  solution  for  the  complicated  moral 
problems  raised  in  the  Oresteia  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  understand  the  nature  of  Aeschylus'  solution  if  we  are  to 
understand  his  real  attitude  to  the  gods.  In  the  Eumenides 
Aeschylus  describes  the  establishment  of  a  court  to  settle  the  com- 
plex questions  of  guilt  and  innocence  raised  by  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Atreus.  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  court  which  is  to 
decide  a  question  that  Zeus  himself  and  the  whole  race  of  Olym- 
pian gods  are  unable  to  settle  is  composed  of  a  group  of  human 
beings  under  the  guardianship  of  Athena.  A  human  court  under 
the  protection  of  a  goddess  who,  if  we  look  at  her  symbolically 
rather  than  literally,  represents  wisdom  and  understanding,  is  to 
settle  the  complex  moral  questions  which  have  eluded  solution  by 
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the  gods.^^  This  human  court  is,  furthermore,  to  have  in  its 
power  for  all  future  time  the  authority  to  make  decisions  in 
matters  of  this  type.  I.  submit  that  if  Aeschylus  were  a  naive, 
primitive  religious  thinker,  he  would  never  have  authorized  the 
transfer  of  the  authority  for  solving  complex  moral  problems  from 
the  gods  to  a  human  agency  relying  on  reason  and  wisdom. 
Aeschylus'  solution  as  given  here  actually  heralds  the  breakdown 
of  naive  religious  thought.  It  places  in  the  hands  of  man  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  deciding  moral  questions  in  human 
society  while  recognizing  the  existence  of  an  ultimate  divine  cause 
of  all  events  in  the  world.  It  is  the  same  solution  that  is  given  in 
the  Prometheus  Bound,  where  it  is  predicted  that  Zeus,  who  sym- 
bolizes the  totality  of  power  in  the  universe,  must  eventually  yield 
to  Prometheus,  who  represents  the  forces  of  civilization.  The 
symbolism  of  this  play  indicates  that  man,  the  recipient  of 
Prometheus'  civilizing  gifts,  can  use  them  to  influence  the  way  in 
which  the  protective  and  destructive  forces  represented  by  Zeus 
affect  his  life.  In  the  Oresteia  and  the  Prometheus  Bound  Aeschylus 
has  elevated  man  to  a  position  of  full  responsibility  for  his  actions 
and  for  the  judgment  of  his  actions,  thus  emancipating  him  from 
a  naive  dependence  on  the  unclear  and  manifestly  self-contradic- 
tory will  of  the  gods. 

Prof.  Page  has,  however,  written  as  follows  of  Aeschylus' 
theology : 

Nowhere  is  there  any  awareness  of  what  profounder  thinkers  had 
been  preaching  for  many  years:  reading  the  meagre  fragments  of 
Xenophanes  and  Heracleitus,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that 
Aeschylus  must  have  lived  long  before  them,  so  much  more  pene- 
trating is  their  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  world  and  mind  of  man. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  cited  in  this  paper  we  may  take 
exception  to  this  evaluation  of  Aeschylus'  religious  thought. 

Now,  like  the  shepherd  who  comes  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
Oedipus'  birth,  I  am  on  the  verge  of  saying  fearful  words — cer- 
tainly they  are  highly  unorthodox  ones.  Aeschylus  clearly 
emerges  from  this  analysis  not  as  a  naive,  primitive  religious 

18  In  the  Eumenides  Athena  declares  at  lines  470  ff.  that  the  affair  is  too  great  for 
her  to  settle  by  herself,  and  she  summons  the  aid  of  a  human  court. 

1^  For  an  analysis  of  the  theological  implications  of  the  Prometheus  Bound,  see  my 
article  "Zeus  the  Protector  and  Zeus  the  Destroyer"  to  be  published  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  CP. 

2°  Page  (above,  note  3)  xv. 
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thinker  but  rather  as  a  humanist,  a  rationalist  and  as  an  eminently 
fitting  companion  to  the  great  minds  who  stamped  fifth  century 
Athens  with  its  unique,  unquenchable  brilliance.  Aeschylus' 
humanism  is  seen  in  the  emphasis  he  places  on  human  responsi- 
bility for  action  and  judgment  in  the  Oresteia  and  in  the  Prometheus 
Bound.  His  rationalism  and  his  sophisticated  thought  are  seen  in 
his  intellectual  conception  of  Zeus  as  an  impersonal  force  govern- 
ing the  universe  who  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  effects  he  produces 
in  the  world.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Zeus  is  the  ultimate  cause  of 
all  events  which  occur  in  the  world,  Aeschylus  does  not  attempt 
to  tell  us  much,  if  anything,  about  his  nature.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  has  told  us  all  that  can  be  told  in  the  majestic  hymn  chanted 
to  Zeus  by  the  chorus  early  in  the  play : 

Zevs,  ocTTis  TTOT  eoTLV ,  el  To8'  au- 
ra) (j)iXoV  K€kXt]IX€VCO, 

Tovro  VLV  TTpoaevviTTCD.  (160-62) 
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XII.    A  Greek  Professorial  Circle  at  Rome 

G.  P.  GOOLD 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

To  establish  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  date  and  authorship 
of  the  tractates  On  the  Sublime  and  On  Style  is  a  task  which  has  long 
defied — and  in  all  probability  will  continue  to  defy — the  best 
endeavors  of  scholarship.  But  the  seeker  after  truth  is  a  detective, 
not  a  magistrate;  and  like  a  detective,  he  will  often  feel  satisfied 
that  he  has  solved  a  case,  though  fully  aware  that  the  evidence  is 
highly  circumstantial  and  will  not  convince  all  of  the  jury.  Of 
such  a  nature  is  the  present  inquiry.  Nevertheless,  the  matter  has 
been  recently  brought  into  court  and  argued  at  length  by  two 
eminent  advocates ;  ^  and  rightly  so,  since  keeping  an  open  mind 
is  a  poor  excuse  for  remaining  in  the  dark.  Yet  in  the  dark  I  fear 
they  will  have  us  stay,  for  neither  has  mentioned  the  solution  which 
falls  least  short  of  certainty  and  throws  most  light  on  what  was 
before  obscure.  The  following  plea  is  therefore  tendered  on  behalf 
of  a  Greek  professorial  circle  at  Rome — indocti  discant,  et  ament 
meminisse  periti — before  the  tribunal  of  the  learned  retires  to 
consider  its  verdict. 

I.  LoNGiNUS  On  the  Sublime 

Could  we  but  penetrate  the  veil  of  the  unknown,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  once  in  some  ancient  sequestered  library  there 
existed  a  composite  manuscript  containing  in  a  collection  of 
rhetorical  writings  ^  a  work  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  a 
work  by  Cassius  Longinus ;  between  these  works  with  no  indication 
of  its  authorship  lay  the  tractate  On  the  Sublime  \  when  the  manu- 
script was  recopied,  the  scribe,  being  uncertain  whether  the 
tractate  belonged  to  the  author  of  the  preceding  or  to  the 

^  Eduard  Nordenf  "Das  Genesiszitat  in  der  Schrift  vom  Erhabenen,"  Abh.  der  berl. 
AL,  Kl.f.  Sprachen,  etc.,  1954  (Berlin  1959)  Nr.  1.  G.  M.  A.  Grube,  A  Greek  Critic: 
Demetrius  On  Style  (Toronto  1961)  39-56. 

-  I  visualize  a  manuscript  similar  to  the  Codex  Parisinus  1741,  which  contains 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and  Poetics ;  Dionysius'  De  compositione  verborum  and  other  opuscula  • 
Demetrius'  De  elocutione;  and  several  works  of  minor  rhetoricians. 
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author  of  the  succeeding  work,  described  it  as  AIONYEIOY 
H  AOrriNOY  nEPI  YWOYU.  These  are  the  words  used  to 
describe  The  Sublime  in  the  table  of  contents  given  on  the  first  leaf 
of  the  Codex  Parisinus  2036,  the  archetype  of  the  other  manu- 
scripts. That  the  tractate  is  not  the  creation  of  either  author  will 
follow  as  a  corollary  of  the  case  to  be  presented.  It  is  a  truth  long 
since  recognized,  for  only  by  convention  does  the  world  call  the 
author  Longinus.^  I  shall  be  consistently  observing  this  conven- 
tion, having  no  need  hereafter  to  call  upon  the  minister  of  Zenobia ; 
whenever  I  speak  of  Longinus,  I  shall  be  referring  to  the  author  of 
The  Sublime. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  work  voices  the  author's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  IJepl  vi/jovs  of  Caecilius  of  Calacte,  a  Hellenized  Jew 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  Augustus.  Now  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  Longinus  which  must  refer  to  a  post-Augustan 
date;  and  if  the  matter  rested  there,  one  might  reasonably  surmise 
that  Longinus'  treatise  was  written  as  a  counterblast  to  Caecilius' 
and  shortly  afterwards.  Confirmation  is  provided  by  the  occur- 
rence in  the  poet  Manilius  of  phrases  which  owe  their  inspire,  ^ion 
to  Longinus.  It  was  Robinson  Ellis  *  who  first  drew  attention  to 
the  arresting  similarity  of : 

1.  De  subl.  13.3  f.  (trans.  Roberts):  "Was  Herodotus  alone  a 
devoted  imitator  of  Homer?  No,  Stesichorus  even 
before  his  time,  and  Archilochus,  and  above  all  Plato, 
who  from  the  great  Homeric  source  drew  to  himself 
innumerable  tributary  streams.  .  .  .  This  proceeding 
is  not  plagiarism." 

Man.  2.8  ff'.,  58:  "All  posterity  has  for  its  verse  drawn  on  the 
rich  waters  of  Homer's  utterance,  and  has  dared  to 

^  M.  J.  Boyd,  however,  in  CQ_  1,  n.s.  (1957)  39-46,  whilst  assigning  The  Sublime  to 
the  early  principate,  contends  that  the  author's  name  was  Longinus  and  that  the  trac- 
tate was  the  21st  book  of  the  Philological  Discourses  (a  work  attributed  by  all  other 
scholars  to  the  third-century  Cassius  Longinus).  Boyd's  argument  is  based  on  one 
passage  in  John  of  Sicily  and  one  passage  (of  clearly  identical  origin)  in  another 
medieval  commentator  on  Hermogenes'  De  ideis.  The  weaknesses  (in  my  opinion 
fatal)  of  Boyd's  argumentation  are :  ( 1 )  the  references  to  The  Sublime  could  have  been 
derived  from  Cod.  Par.  2036  or  its  immediate  source  (so  Rhys  Roberts,  op.  cit.  [below, 
note  16]  5  f.);  and  (2)  Boyd's  admission  {loc.  cit.  43,  f2,  ad  Jin.)  that  John  of  Sicily  has 
elsewhere  mistakenly  attributed  The  Sublime  to  "the  famous  Cassius  Longinus." 

*  Ci?  13  (1899)  294. 
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channel  his  river  into  its  slender  streams  .  .  .  No 
plagiarism  but  an  original  work  shall  arise." 

The  thought  does  not  occur  earlier,  and  since  Manilius  is  decorat- 
ing his  prooemium  with  rhetorical  wallpaper  not  quite  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  astrological  furniture,  it  looks  as  if  he  is  borrowing 
from  Longinus.  The  likelihood  of  this  is  much  intensified  by 
other  parallels  which  Winfried  Biihler  ^  has  lately  discovered  and 
discussed  without  thought  of  and  thus  without  prejudice  about  the 
significance  which  I  attach  to  them. 

2.  De  subl.  4.2  (quoting  Timaeus) :  "Alexander  who  gained  pos- 

session of  the  whole  of  Asia  in  fewer  years  than  it  took 
Isocrates  to  write  his  panegyric  urging  war  against 
the  Persians." 

Man.  3.22  f. :  "I  shall  not  speak  of  Alexander's  feats,  to  praise 
which  would  need  more  time  than  he  took  to  perform 
them." 

3.  De  subl.  19.1 :  "The  words  issue  forth  without  connecting  links 

and  are  poured  out  as  it  were,  almost  outstripping  the 
speaker  himself." 

Man.  5.222:  "When  they  speak,  their  words  will  outstrip 
them." 

4.  De  subl.  35.3:  "Wherefore  not  even  the  entire  universe  suffices 

for  the  thought  and  contemplation  within  the  reach  of 
the  human  mind,  but  our  imaginations  often  pass 
beyond  the  bounds  of  space." 

Man.  4.159:  "They  will  discover  paths  to  the  skies,  and  after 
completely  mapping  out  the  heavens  with  numbers 
and  measures,  their  genius  then  will  pass  beyond  the 
orbits  of  the  stars." 


^Hermes  87  (1959)  475-94.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  deferring  to  Buhler's 
explanation  of  Man.  5.222  loquentis  as  accusative;  my  reference  to  the  passage  in 
Phoenix  13  (1959)  1 10,  last  line  but  one,  is  therefore  to  be  deleted. 
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The  aggregate  force  of  the  similarities,  all  the  more  striking  in  that 
the  two  writers  are  handling  themes  poles  apart,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  coincidence.  Biihler's  last  two  examples  suggest 
why  Manilius  is  often  so  difficult :  he  is  rendering  into  Latin  verse 
clever  ideas  which  do  not  fit  his  context  so  well  as  that  from  which 
they  were  taken. 

Had  a  work  of  the  brilliance  of  The  Sublime  been  widely  dis- 
seminated, we  might  have  expected  to  encounter  some  reference 
to  it  somewhere  in  our  ancient  sources.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
Manilius,  another  almost  unknown  writer,  alone  of  extant  classical 
authors  seems  to  have  read  it.  I  suggest  therefore  that  On  the 
Sublime  was  never  published  outside  of  a  narrow  circle;  that 
Manilius  was  a  personal  friend  or  close  acquaintance  of  Longinus ; 
and  that  Manilius'  echoes  of  Longinus  are  due  to  a  reading  of  the 
autograph  and  indicate  that  Longinus'  work  was  written  not  long 
before.  Since  Book  2  of  Manilius  was  written  hardly  more  than 
a  year  before  a.d.  14,^  it  follows  that  Longinus'  treatise  was  written 
late  in  the  Augustan  age;  a.d.  12  will  serve  as  a  convenient 
approximation. 

Our  sole  knowledge  of  Manilius  outside  his  poem  comes  from 
Pliny  the  Elder,  who  in  a  passage  {NH  35.199)  confused  in  at 
least  one  respect  ^  and  apprehensible  only  as  through  a  glass 
darkly  tells  us  that  Manilius  the  astrological  writer  came  to  Rome 
as  a  slave  from  Antioch.  Though  technically  impeccable,  his 
Latin  is  distinctly  bizarre,  causing  Bentley  ^  to  suspect  that  he  was 
a  foreigner,  perhaps  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
Greek  was  his  native  tongue;  on  his  own  admission  he  is  using 
Greek  star-manuals,  and  he  also  reveals  a  direct  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  his  own  contem- 
poraries.    I   rather   think   that   both   as   a  slave  and  after 

^  The  dates  of  Books  1  and  2  of  Manilius  are  fixed  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
mention  of  Varus'  defeat  (a.d.  9)  in  1 .899  and  the  allusions  to  Augustus  as  the  reigning 
emperor  (1.385,  922  f. ;  2.508  ff.).  If  Man.  1.329  is,  as  I  suspect,  derived  from  Ovid, 
TV.  4.1.17  f.  (published  about  a.d.  12),  the  limits  will  be  narrowed  still  more.  The 
mention  of  Manilius  in  Pliny  makes  it  certain  (as  against  Housman,  Man.  1  [London 
1903]  page  Ixxii)  that  the  Astronomica  was  indeed  published;  confirmation  of  which  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  Germanicus,  the  author  of  the  Aetna,  Juvenal,  and  Firmicus 
Maternus  all  show  acquaintance  with  his  work.  The  further  facts,  that  Firmicus 
knows  only  Book  5,  and  that  Book  4  alludes  to  Tiberius  as  the  reigning  emperor,  signify 
that  publication  was  by  instalments,  possibly  a  book  a  year. 

'  See  Otto  Skutsch's  discussion  in  RE  18  (1959)  cols.  1920  f.,  and  note. 

^  Manilius  (London  1739)  page  x. 
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manumission  he  was  attached  to  a  Pompeian  house.  Pompey,  not 
Julius  Caesar,  is  orbis  domitor  (1.793) ;  of  Pompey 's  war  against  the 
pirates  we  hear  at  1.921  and  again,  but  never  a  word  about  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  or  the  reform  of  the  calendar;  Pharsalus  (no 
names  of  vanquisher  or  vanquished)  is  no  victory,  but  a  civil 
disaster  (1.910  f.) ;  and  in  4.50  ff.  Pompey,  not  Julius,  is  compared 
with  Alexander.^ 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Longinus,  who  I  have  suggested 
was  a  close  acquaintance  of  Manilius,  was  also  the  dependent  of  a 
Pompeian  house.  At  any  rate  I  endorse  the  assertion  of  G.  C. 
Richards  that  his  name  was  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Geminus.  This 
person  is  know^n  to  us  as  having  written  to  the  leading  professor 
of  Greek  literature  at  Rome,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  objecting 
that  the  latter's  criticisms  of  Plato  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
laudation  of  Demosthenes.  From  the  extant  reply  of  Dionysius, 
the  Epistola  ad Pompeium,^^  we  learn  that  Caecilius  of  Calacte  was  a 
professional  associate  of  Dionysius  (§  3,  777  R).  Since  therefore 
Caecilius  was  contemporary  with  and  known  to  Dionysius;  and 
since  Caecilius  was  contemporary  with  and  known  to  Longinus, 
we  naturally  expect  Dionysius  and  Longinus — two  contemporary 
teachers  of  Greek  literature  at  Rome — to  be  known  to  each  other. 
We  shall  not  be  surprised,  indeed  we  may  expect,  to  find  Longi- 
nus' real  name  mentioned  somewhere  in  Dionysius'  numerous 
works.  No  small  significance,  then,  attaches  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  extracts  of  Pompeius'  letter  quoted  by  Dionysius  agree  exactly 
with  sentiments  expressed  in  The  Sublime. 
Richards  compares 

A.  De  subl.  36.1:  "It  is  fitting  to  observe  at  once  that,  though 
writers  of  this  magnitude  are  far  removed  from  fault- 
lessness,  they  none  the  less  all  rise  above  what  is 

9  With  less  probability  R.  B.  Steele  {AJP  52  [1931]  167)  detects  in  the  Pompeian 
references  "a  studied  attempt  not  to  dim  the  brilliancy  of  Julius'  successor  by  intro- 
ducing the  deeds  of  the  'foremost  man  of  all  the  world,'"  and  L.  Alfonsi  {Latomus  [1947] 
345-51)  a  stock  theme  of  the  rhetorical  schools. 

i»CQ,  32  (1938)  133  f.  The  possibihty  had  been  twice  casually  mentioned  by 
W.  Rhys  Roberts,  (1)  Ci?  14  (1900)  440a,  and  (2)  Dion.  Hal.,  The  Three  Literary  Letters 
(Cambridge  1901)  38. 

Dionysius'  letter  is  addressed  to  Gnaeus  Pompeius;  but  in  §  2  (765  R)  the  cog- 
nomen is  given  as  Geminus,  and  this  seems  to  be  authenticated  beyond  impeach- 
ment by  the  convincing  conjecture  of  Wilamowitz  in  §1  (757  R)  aoL,  Fefilve  (f>LXTaTe. 
( ool  ye,  7]jXLV  ^lArare  ms.). 
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mortal ;  that  all  other  qualities  prove  their  possessors  to 
be  men,  but  sublimity  raises  them  near  the  majesty  of 
God;  and  that,  while  immunity  from  errors  relieves 
from  censure,  it  is  grandeur  that  excites  admiration. 
What  need  to  add  thereto  that  each  of  these  supreme 
authors  often  redeems  all  his  failures  by  a  single 
sublime  and  happy  touch,  and  (most  important  of  all) 
that  if  one  were  to  pick  out  and  mass  together  the 
blunders  of  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  greatest  writers,  they  would  be  found  to  be  a 
very  small  part,  nay  an  infinitesimal  fraction,  of  the 
triumphs  which  those  heroes  achieve  on  every  hand?" 

and 

B.  Ep.  ad  Pomp.  2,  765  R  (trans.  Roberts),  quoting  Pompeius: 
"In  other  forms  of  expression  there  may  well  occur 
something  which  deserves  mingled  praise  and  blame. 
But  in  embellishment  whatever  is  not  success  is  utter 
failure.  So  that,  in  my  opinion,  these  men  should  be 
judged  not  by  their  few  most  hazardous  attempts  but 
by  their  many  successes";  and  then,  again  quoting 
Pompeius:  "Although  I  could  defend  all,  or  at  any 
rate  most,  of  these  passages,  I  do  not  venture  to  gainsay 
you.  But  this  one  thing  I  strongly  affirm,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  succeed  greatly  in  any  way  without  such 
daring  and  recklessness  as  must  needs  fail  now  and 
then." 

It  appears  then  that  Pompeius,  like  Longinus,  is  a  Greek  teacher 
of  letters  at  Rome ;  like  Longinus,  he  is  a  contemporary  of  Diony- 
sius;  like  Longinus,  he  knows  Caecilius;  like  Longinus,  he  has 
connection  with  a  Pompeian  house;  like  Longinus,  he  does  not 
regard  Plato  as  a  stylist  inferior  to  Demosthenes ;  like  Longinus,  he 
holds  views  about  the  nature  of  great  writing  not  elsewhere 
encountered  in  antiquity.  Finally,  Pompeius  and  Longinus, 
belonging  to  the  same  age  and  circle,  show  no  awareness  of  each 
other,  for  neither  does  Longinus  mention  Pompeius  nor  Pompeius 
(or  Dionysius)  Longinus.    Reason  cries  out  aloud  that  the  author 
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of  The  Sublime  and  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Geminus  are  one  and  the 
same  person. 

The  beckoning  ghost  of  Eduard  Norden  invites  our  steps  along  a 
different  path.  Censored  during  his  lifetime  and  suppressed  for 
thirteen  years  after  it,  his  disquisition^^  is  the  most  elaborate 
attempt  in  recent  years  to  settle  the  question  of  date.  Norden 
contends  that  the  unnamed  philosopher  whom  Longinus  quotes  in 
chapter  44  utters  language  and  sentiments  so  resembling  those  of 
Philo  Judaeus  that  {Proposition  1)  we  should  identify  him  with  Philo 
himself.  Philo  visited  Rome  in  a.d.  40  as  the  leader  of  the 
Alexandrian  embassy  to  Gains  and  returned  early  in  the  following 
year;  it  was  during  this  visit  that  Longinus  must  have  met  him  (for 
Norden  is  satisfied  that  the  treatise  was  written  at  Rome) ;  there- 
fore {Proposition  2)  the  treatise  is  to  be  dated  shortly  after  a.d.  40. 

The  second  proposition  obviously  conflicts  with  the  case  I  have 
put  forward  above;  survival  for  either  means  a  fight  to  the  death. 
Let  me  grant  for  the  moment  (what  I  shall  deny  hereafter)  that 
Philo  was  Longinus'  philosophical  friend.  Could  their  meeting 
have  taken  place  about  A.D.  12  ?  Certainly.  A  visit  by  Longinus 
to  Alexandria  is  just  as  likely  as  Philo's  to  Rome.  That  Norden 
did  not  discuss  the  possibility  seems  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  scholars  of  his  day  in  Germany  had  settled  on  a.d.  40  as  a 
tentative  approximation  for  the  date  of  The  Sublime.  Yet  by 
specifying  this  in  one  place  as  "um  40"  and  in  another  as  "etwa 
20-50  n.Chr.,"  Wilamowitz  reveals  that  a  range  of  several 
decades  was  considered  possible.  It  is  a  weakness  of  Norden's 
case  that  no  argument  not  involving  Philo  is  advanced  to  narrow 
the  dating  of  The  Sublime  to  a.d.  40  or  any  range  of  years  excluding 
a.d.  12.  Only  one  datable  fact  do  we  know  about  Philo's  life. 
In  the  exordium  of  the  Legatio  ad  Gaium  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  is 
an  old  man,  whose  hair  is  grey  through  length  of  years.  On  this 
evidence — it  is  all  we  have — his  dates  have  been  given  as  ca.30  B.C. 
-ca.  A.D.  45.1*  In  a.d.  12  he  had  turned  forty.  If  Longinus  had 
accompanied  one  of  his  Roman  wards  or  patrons  to  Egypt  at  this 
period,  he  could  have  heard  Philo  in  his  prime;  and  the  calm,  if 

12  Op  cit.  (above,  note  1). 

Griech.  Lit.  in  Kultur  d.  Gegenwart  (Berlin  1908)  223;  and  Griech.  Lesebuch  1 
(Berlin  1903)  378. 

1*  Piero  Treves  in  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary  (Oxford  1949)  684a.  Even  if  with 
Leisegang  {RE  20  [1941]  col.  1)  we  lower  the  date  of  Philo's  birth  by  ten  years,  he 
would  still  have  turned  thirty  by  a.d.  12. 
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melancholy,  views  which  the  Jewish  philosopher  expressed  on  the 
occasion  of  their  alleged  meeting  are  more  easily  reconciled  with 
the  earlier  than  with  the  later  date,  when  he  was  carrying  the 
combined  burdens  of  old  age  and  anxious  responsibility.  On  his 
visit  to  Rome  in  a.d.  40  Philo  needed  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  all 
who  claimed  the  title  of  friend.  If  in  that  year  Longinus'  contri- 
bution to  a  conversation  with  the  patriarch  had  opened,  as  it 
opens  in  44.6,  with  the  remark  "it  is  only  too  easy  for  men  to  find 
fault  with  their  lot,"  I  venture  to  think  that  the  sequel  would  have 
been  unsuitable  for  inclusion  in  his  essay  on  literary  criticism. 
Longinus  goes  on  to  mention  his  doubts  about  the  philosopher's 
suggestion  that  "it  is  the  peace  of  the  world  which  corrupts  great 
natures."  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  two  debaters  are  con- 
cerned, the  world  is  at  peace.  Such  a  view  cannot  be  imputed 
to  Philo  in  a.d.  40.  Chapter  44  gives  the  impression  of  complete 
detachment  from  public  life,  and  this  does  not  agree  with  the 
circumstances  required  by  Norden's  date.  Since  this  date  is  not 
required  by  his  first  proposition  or  by  any  consideration  which  I 
have  failed  to  mention,  I  shall  consider  it  refuted  and  no  longer 
imperiling  the  theories  of  Ellis  and  Richards  which  I  have  made 
my  own. 

Is  the  philosophical  friend  Philo?  Norden  points  to  the, 
following  parallels: 

1.  De  subl.  44.1:  "Really  sublime  and  transcendent  natures  are 

no  longer  born,  save  quite  exceptionally  [ttXtiv  el  fxrj 

TL  CTTrWtOv)." 

Phil.  Quod  omn.  prob.  lib.  sit.,  62-72:  "Men  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence .  .  .  This  minority,  though  rare  {el  koX  G-n-dvLov), 
is  not  non-existent." 

De  mut.  nom.  34:  "But  that  kind  is  rare  {oTrdviov)  and  hardly 
found,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  should  be 
[ttXtjv  ovk  dSvvaTov  yeveodai)  .^^ 

2.  De  subl.  44.3:  "We  seem  to  be  learners  from  childhood  of  a 

just  slavery,  being  all  but  cradled  (fxovov  ovk  eveaiTap- 
yavajfjuevoi)  in  its  customs  and  practices." 

Phil.  De  ebr.  198:  "I  am  not  surprised  that  the  multitude, 
ignominiously  enslaved  to  customs  and  laws  however 
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introduced,  and  forced  from  the  very  cradle  [a-n  avrojv 
€TL  G-napydvcjjv)  to  knuckle  under  .  .  .  [should  be 
incapable  of  thinking  for  themselves]." 

The  second  parallel,  which  had  been  noted  and  debated  before, 
is  too  close  to  be  without  significance;  it  extends  to  linguistic 
embellishment.  When  therefore  Norden  discovered  that  several 
more  of  the  philosophical  friend's  ideas  found  expression  some- 
where or  other  in  Philo's  collected  works,  his  cry  of  "Eureka" 
was  eminently  understandable. 

Yet  there  were  signs  to  arouse  suspicion.  The  philosophical 
friend's  ideas  are  not  merely  echoed  in  one  or  two  isolated  pas- 
sages of  Philo's  works;  they  are  reflected  throughout  the  whole 
corpus.  It  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Moreover,  in  consider- 
ing the  famous  citation  of  Genesis  in  9.9,  Norden  says,  of  a  com- 
parison with  De  opif.  mundi  1  ff.,  131,  Die  Ubereinstimmung  geht  hier 
derart  ins  einzelne''  and  points  out  that  the  unusual  active  sense 
which  x^P^^  bears  in  Longinus  ("grasp,  comprehend")  it  bears 
again  in  Quod  deus  immut.  11  and  De  spec,  leg,  1.44.  But  stop! 
This  argument  leads  to  the  identification  of  Longinus,  not  his 
friend,  with  Philo. 

Whoever  stops  here  must  soon  perceive  that  the  linguistic 
resemblances  to  Philo  are  not  limited  to  the  philosophical  friend's 
thirty- two  lines  in  Longinus :  the  list  of  words  shared  by  Longinus 
and  Philo  extends  throughout  the  whole  work.  We  discover 
on  investigation  that  the  use  of  xcopew  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Paul; 
that  the  Genesiszitat  is  paralleled  by  the  surprisingly  close  wording 
at  the  very  beginning  of  Josephus'  Antiquitates  Judaicae\  and  that 
when  Philo  speaks  of  Grrapyava  at  De  ebr.  51  and  elsewhere,  he 
confesses  with  a  dts  e-rros  elrrelv  that  he  is  using  a  cliche.  That 
there  is  a  noticeable  concentration  in  chapter  44  is  simply  accoun- 
ted for.  Elsewhere  Longinus  is  lecturing  from  his  professorial 
podium;  here,  however,  he  takes  off  his  gown  and  converses  on 
more  intimate  terms  with  his  pupil.  To  conclude :  if  Philo  is  to 
be  credited  with  any  portion  of  The  Sublime,  he  must  get  the  lot. 
Which  is  absurd. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  significantly  "Philonic" 

1^  By  Ruhnken  in  Toup's  Longinus  (1778),  Bernavs  (1876),  and  Kaibel  {Hermes  34 
[1899]  130,  note  1). 

i«  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Longinus  On  the  Sublime,'^  (Cambridge  1907)  192  f. 
2  Ep.  Cor.  7.2,  x^^PV^^'''^  vi^a?,  "Make  room  for  us  in  your  hearts." 
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language  in  Longinus  was  pointedly  stated  by  W.  B.  Sedgwick: 
"He  writes  long  periods,  which  he  cannot  manage;  he  uses 
abstract  nouns  in  profusion,  but  in  an  un-Greek  way;  he  uses 
extraordinary  and  unusual  words  and  metaphors;  he  employs 
unskilfully  typical  Greek  constructions  (e.g.  articular  infinitive, 
article  with  neut.  adj.).  One  notices  all  this  in  reading;  but  if  we 
ask, '  Where  have  I  seen  all  this  before  ?,'  there  is  only  one  answer- — 
in  Philo,  Justin,  Clemens  Alex.,  Origen,  Eusebius,  products  of 
Alexandrian  Judaism."  And  this  answer  extends  of  course  to 
the  similarity  of  outlook  on  such  matters  as  liberty  and  slavery, 
character  and  environment. 

This  outlook  was  common  to  Hellenized  Jews.  Alexandria  was 
the  strongest  Judaic  centre  in  the  whole  Dispersion.  Over  a 
period  of  centuries  necessary  day-to-day  business  had  by  imposing 
the  Greek  language  on  Alexandrian  Jewry  sapped  the  vitality  of 
their  national  tongue.  Hebrew  was  forgotten.  Already  by  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  large  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
were  rendered  into  the  koine  for  the  guidance  of  the  unilingual. 
The  ensuing  period  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  novel  exegesis  which 
by  an  enterprising  employment  of  allegory  and  symbolism  sought 
and  found  in  the  sacred  writings  interpretations  compatible  with 
the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy.  This  movement,  which  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  found  in  Plato  that 
supreme  secular  authority  which  the  Catholic  Church  was  in  a 
much  later  age  to  recognize  in  Aristotle.  If  this  Graeco-Judaic 
movement  is  known  to  us  largely  through  the  work  of  Philo,  we 
should  remember  that  he  is  its  mouthpiece  and  not  its  instigator. 
In  Longinus  we  have  one  who  has  been  brought  up  under  its 
influence,  for  Longinus  is  in  some  sense  a  Jew.  So  was  Caecilius 
of  Calacte,  and  so  possibly  Theodorus  of  Gadara.  A  Jewish 
community  had  existed  in  Rome  since  the  days  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  and  Josephus  records  that  in  4  e.g.  eight  thousand  of  its 
members  went  out  to  welcome  a  delegation  from  Palestine. 

As  for  the  philosopher  mentioned  in  chapter  44,  it  was  not 
characteristic  of  Longinus  to  pass  over  his  name  in  silence ;  his 
quotations  are  introduced  with  a  particularity  which,  by  leaving 

AJP  69  (1948)  198.    Sedgwick's  criticism  of  Longinus'  kaleidoscopic  style,  a  Fair 
criticism  if  language  were  static  and  Periclean  Attic  the  standard  of  contemporary 
Greek,  is  a  grotesque  [misrepresentation.    The  prose  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  would 
no  doubt  merit  similar  censure,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
19  Ant.Jud.  17.11.1;       belljud.  2.6.1. 
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few  of  them  unassigned  to  their  authors,  encourages  behef  that  the 
suppression  of  his  philosophical  friend's  name  was  designed. 
Possibly  the  discourse  reported  by  Longinus  germinated  from  the 
seed  of  some  actual  conversation;  but  style  and  sentiment  so  much 
reflect  those  we  associate  with  our  remarkable  author  that  I  con- 
cur with  the  opinion  that  the  philosophical  friend  is  none  other 
than  Longinus  himself. 

Some  will  doubtless  remark  by  way  of  objecting  to  the  date 
A.D.  12  that  this  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  lament  that  loss  of 
liberty  has  led  to  the  decline  of  eloquence.  Yet  in  the  Brutus 
(46)  Cicero  had  written:  "In  impeditis  ac  regum  dominatione 
devinctis  nasci  cupiditas  dicendi  non  solet,"  and  there  is  no  cause 
for  surprise  that  a  man  of  Longinus'  insight  should  have  seen,  and 
intimated  to  those  who  possessed  intelligence  to  understand,  that, 
whilst  a  dictatorship  may  be  adorned  and  even  commended  by  a 
Vergil  and  a  Horace,  it  cannot  train,  for  it  cannot  permit,  the 
great  voices  of  freedom. 

II.  Demetrius  On  Style 
Now  that  G.  M.  A.  Grube^^  has  assigned  the  tractate  On  Style 
to  the  early  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  orthodox  opinion 
which  puts  it  three  hundred  years  later  is  confronted  with  a 
challenge  long  overdue;  and  in  an  introduction  replete  with 
learning  Grube  has  no  difficulty  in  exposing  much  argument  to 
which  scholars  had  clung  in  their  unhappy  incertitude  as  incon- 
clusive, for  example,  that  "broad  purples"  in  §  108  refers  to  the 
senatorial  laticlave,  or  as  most  improbable,  for  example,  that  the 
corrupt  name  in  §  237  (of  a  writer  alluding  to  the  battle  of 
Salamis :  OaX-r^pev^  Blass)  is  that  of  the  rhetorician  Theodorus  of 
Gadara.  Yet  the  fresh  interest  which  Grube's  vigorous  study  will 
stimulate  is  likely  to  reveal  the  paradox  that  his  carefully  argued 
conclusions  are  less  securely  based  than  the  perfunctory  ones  which 
he  opposes.  His  position  is  fundamentally  a  cautious  one,  charac- 
terized by  a  disinclination  to  abandon  the  authorship  and  hence 
the  date  dubiously  indicated  by  the  chief  manuscript;  and  his 

2"  Sympathy  struggles  with  sourness  when  Gibbon  says:  "Longinus  was  forced 
to  enervate  [his  noble  ideas  as  to  liberty]  not  only  by  the  term  dicaiotate,  which  he  takes 
care  to  apply  twice  to  the  present  despotism;  but  by  employing  the  stale  pretence  of 
putting  his  thoughts  into  the  mouth  of  a  nameless  philosopher."  Jo?/r«a/,  October  25, 
1762.    I  owe  the  reference  to  Roberts,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  16)  13,  note  2. 

2^  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1). 
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ascription  of  the  work  to  about  270  B.C.  is  not  so  much  a  safe 
arrival  in  port  as  a  reluctance  to  navigate  in  the  darkness.  But, 
alas,  the  quest  for  truth  is  always  dangerous,  and  caution  can  prove 
as  fatal  as  daring.  Ond'  io  per  lo  tuo  me'  penso  e  discerno  /  Che  tu  mi 
segui,  e  io  sard  tua  guida. 

To  begin  with  the  external  evidence:  the  Codex  Parisinus  1741, 
the  archetype  of  the  other  manuscripts,  exhibits  the  title  Ar^iJL'qrplov 
0aXrjp€Cjos  7T€pL  ipfxrivelag  6  eoTi  rrepl  (fypaaecjs  and  the  colo- 
phon A7]fji7]rpiov  Trepl  ipfjLrjvela?.  The  latter  preserves  all  that 
is  genuine.  The  last  four  words  of  the  title,  which  have  all  the 
marks  of  a  gloss,  appear  to  have  been  added  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, and  to  indicate  that  OaX-qpicos,  which  word  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  for  the  Phalerean's  authorship,  is  a  fellow 
impostor,  possibly  transferred  by  some  sciolist  from  §  289.  This 
section,  in  which  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  is  quoted  by  name,  all 
but  proves  that  our  Demetrius  is  not  the  Phalerean,  for,  whilst 
many  writers  ancient  and  modern  have  referred  to  themselves  in 
the  third  person,  such  a  practice  in  a  teacher  of  style  is  sham 
modesty  and  would  never  be  limited  to  a  single  instance.  More- 
over, Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  an  Attic  orator  of  distinction  and 
good  enough  for  comparison  with  the  best,  certainly  wrote  in 
Attic.  Demetrius  the  Stylist,  if  I  may  so  call  him,  certainly  does 
not.  Finally,  no  treatise  entitled  Flepl  ipii-qveLas  is  attributed 
to  him  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  the  latter's  register  of  his  works 
(5.5.9).    The  case  against  his  authorship  is  conclusive. 

We  possess  no  reference  to  Demetrius  the  Stylist  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  alleged  citation  in  Philodemus  is  a  mirage 
which  vanishes  at  our  approach.  Philodemus  declares  that 
"long  periods  are  awkward  to  deliver,  a  criticism  Demetrius 
brings  against  those  of  Isocrates."  Look  for  such  a  criticism  in 
the  tractate  On  Style,  and  you  will  look  in  vain.  It  is  not  there. 
Our  Demetrius  mentions  Isocrates  three  times,  once  (12)  to  cite 
him  with  Gorgias  and  Alcidamas  as  an  example  of  periodic 
writing,  and  twice  (68,  299)  to  comment  on  his  avoidance  of 
hiatus.  One  cannot  infer  from  our  Demetrius  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  length  of  Isocrates'  periods,  or  even  regarded  them  as 
"long"  at  all.  When  our  Demetrius  in  §303  briefly  warns 
against  "periods  which  are  continuous  and  long,  and  make  a 
speaker  run  out  of  breath,"  he  does  not  bring  this  as  a  criticism 

22  Met.  1.198.9  f.,  ed.  Sudhaus. 
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against  anybody;  no  orator  is  mentioned  by  name  or  implication. 
Only  by  joining  together  wh.at  our  Demetrius  has  put  asunder  and 
imputing  to  him  something  which  he  does  not  expressly  say  has 
Grube  been  able  to  refer  Philodemus'  statement  to  him  and  so 
claim  that  he  ante-dates  the  latter,  who  flourished  between  70  and 
40  B.C.  There  is  a  simple  explanation:  Philodemus  is  not  citing 
our  Demetrius  at  all,  but  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  whom  he  has 
mentioned  elsewhere  and  to  whose  Tlepl  pr^ropiKrjs  he  twice 
makes  explicit  reference. 

The  one  sure  piece  of  external  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
fifth-century  Syrianus  in  his  prolegomena  to  Hermogenes'  De 
ideis,^^  where  he  proffers  the  following  opinion:  "The  critics  who 
ventured  to  enumerate  and  define  the  various  styles  embarked  on  a 
futile  task.  For  Dionysius  there  are  three :  the  plain,  the  middle, 
the  grand.  Hipparchus  adds  the  graphic  and  the  florid,  whilst 
Demetrius  rejects  the  graphic  and  is  satisfied  with  four."  That 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Demetrius  the  Stylist  are  desig- 
nated here  is  not  open  to  doubt.  Dionysius  opens  his  appreciation 
of  Demosthenes  2^  with  a  survey  of  precisely  the  three  styles  men- 
tioned by  Syrianus,  and  later  tells  us  that  whereas  other  eminent 
Greek  writers  are  to  be  regarded  as  representative  of  one  or 
another,  Demosthenes  achieves  excellence  in  all  three.  And 
Demetrius'  work  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  precisely  such 
a  fourfold  division  of  styles  as  Syrianus  attributes  to  him,  three 
roughly  corresponding  to  those  of  Dionysius,  together  with  a 
fourth,  largely  designed  to  put  the  overpraised  Demosthenes  in  his 
place.  Do  I  hear  someone  object  that  Syrianus  implies  that 
Demetrius'  fourth  style  is  antheros  and  not  demos'^  And  that 
Demetrius'  "style"  has  a  different  significance  from  Dionysius'? 
He  takes  the  words  from  my  mouth.  But  Syrianus'  explicit 
assertion  that  Demetrius  preaches  a  classification  of  four  styles, 
from  which  the  graphic  is  excluded,  is  unchallengeable.  As  for 
implications,  he  did  not  intend  any ;  an  unbeliever  scoffing  at  ar- 
ticles of  doctrine  does  not  pick  his  words  with  a  view  to  elucidating 
the  catechism.    Syrianus,  however,  has  not  been  called  to  the 

op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  53,  and  56,  "highly  probable." 
^*  Rhet.  1.274.4;  1.346.1,  ed.  Sudhaus. 

2^  Rhet.  Gr.  7.93,  ed.  Walz.  Writing  about  a.d.  500  the  Aristotelian  commentator 
Ammonius  {Comm.  Arist.  Berl.  4.996-97)  also  mentions  Demetrius  the  Stylist,  but 
furnishes  no  information  bearing  on  his  date. 

26  De  Dem.  §§.  1-7. 
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witness-box  as  a  technical  expert;  he  is  subpoenaed  solely  as  a  lay 
witness  to  a  point  of  time.  His  testimony,  associating  Demetrius 
with  the  Graeco-Roman  period  of  literary  theory,  enables  us  to 
assign  the  tractate  On  Style  to  an  age  contemporary  with  or  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  principate ;  since  he  men- 
tions before  and  not  after  Demetrius  the  unknown  Hipparchus 
whose  system  embraced  five  styles,  it  rather  looks  as  if  Syrianus  has 
named  the  three  critics  in  chronological  order,  as  if,  that  is  to  say, 
Demetrius'  work  is  later  than  Dionysius'. 

No  safe  argument  can  be  built  on  the  dates  of  the  authors  quoted 
or  mentioned  by  Demetrius.  They  cover  a  period  from  Homer  to 
Sotades  (early  third-century  b.c.)  and  permit  the  opinion,  to 
which  my  other  arguments  compel  me,  that  Demetrius  regards 
them  as  "classical"  authors.  We  encounter  a  similar  range  of 
authors,  a  similar  recognition  of  a  "classical"  period,  and  a  simi- 
lar silence  about  the  contemporary  scene  in  other  rhetorical  works, 
in  Dionysius'  De  compositione  verborum,  for  example,  which  is  of  the 
Augustan  period.  Grube  maintains  that  references  to  writers  of 
the  later  fourth  and  early  third  centuries  are  "unusually  fre- 
quent." ^'^  They  have  not  seemed  so  to  any  other  scholar.  None 
of  these  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Menander,  is  mentioned 
more  than  once,  and  Menander  is  only  mentioned  twice;  Sappho 
is  referred  to  more  times  than  all  put  together.  I  do  not  count 
Theophrastus  and  his  disciple  Praxiphanes,  whom  Demetrius 
cites  as  technical  authorities.  Nor  do  I  count  Archedemus  and 
Artemon,  two  more  technical  authorities  cited  in  §§  34  and  223 
respectively.  Apart  from  these  two,  all  writers  named  by  Deme- 
trius have  been  identified  with  persons  otherwise  known,  and  this 
circumstance  has  led  to  the  plausible  conjectures  that  here  are 
mentioned  Archedemus  of  Tarsus  and  Artemon  of  Cassandria, 
who  are  generally  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century  b.c.  Two  proverbial  sayings  quoted  by  Demetrius  in 
§  172  are  also  quoted  by  Seneca  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
name  Chrysippus  (second  half  of  the  third  century  B.C.)  as  their 
source;  hence  the  plausible  conjecture  that  Chrysippus  has  been 
used  by  Demetrius  also  as  a  source.      If  any  one  of  these  three 

Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  41,  bottom. 
2^  Seneca,  De  const,  sap.  17;  Diogenes  Laertius  7.1,2;  quoted  by  W.  Rhys  Roberts, 
Demetrius  On  Style  (Cambridge  1902),  note  on  150,  15,  page  241. 
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conjectures  is  true,  Grube's  date  would  be  refuted  at  a  blow.  We 
should  not  assume  that,  because  confirmation  of  these  conjectures 
is  precluded  by  our  lack  of  knowledge,  they  are  false  and  the 
possibility  of  them  being  true  may  be  safely  disregarded. 

I  digress  to  consider  a  special  passage.  In  §  193  Demetrius 
remarks  that  a  disjointed  style  is  appropriate  to  the  stage,  and 
"for  this  reason  Menander,  whose  style  is  for  the  most  part 
broken,  is  acted,  whereas  Philemon  is  read."  This  statement  is 
most  readily  referred  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  careers  of  those 
writers;  when  Demetrius  wrote,  Philemon's  plays  were  no  longer 
acted;  and  Philemon  did  not  die  till  262  b.g.  But  the  passage  is 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  singularity  of  the  comparison.  It  was 
Philemon  and  not  Menander  who  was  preferred  by  contemporary 
theatre-goers;  and  it  is  no  rash  inference  from  Plautine  Quellen- 
forschung  to  assert  that  Philemon  held  his  own  on  the  stage  for  at 
least  the  rest  of  the  century.  Only  with  the  activity  of  Terence 
is  it  clear  that  Menander  has  been  awarded  posterity's  accolade. 
Even  then  Philemon  was  not  pushed  off  the  boards  at  once. 
Performances  of  his  pieces  took  place  as  late  as  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  when  a  statue  commemorating  him  was  erected  at 
Athens.  How  then  could  Demetrius  take  for  granted  a  ready 
acceptance  of  his  statement  ?  Only,  I  think,  if  he  was  writing 
long  after  the  age  of  Plautus,  yet  at  a  time  when  Philemon  was 
still  quoted,  that  is,  was  still  frequently  read.  The  turn  of  the 
millennium  is  the  time  which  would  best  accord  with  our  pro- 
fessor's remarks;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  Rome  is  a  likely 
place,  where  the  plays  of  Menander  were  often  performed. 

The  evidence  of  language  and  style  has  been  fully  set  forth  by 
Roberts  and  Grube  in  their  editions, and  there  is  no  need  for 
another  tabulation.  Grube,  who  is  obliged  to  prove  that 
Demetrius  is  not  writing  a  prose  which  became  current  only  three 
centuries  after  his  death,  has  attempted  a  thorough  rebuttal  of  all 
the  evidence  adduced  by  Roberts  in  support  of  a  late  date.  Yet, 
even  if  we  accept  as  proved  the  contention  that  Demetrius'  prose 
could  have  been  written  in  270  b.c,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it 

29  See,  for  example,  Anth.  Pal.  9.513;  Quintilian,  10  1 1.3.91 ;  and  Cassius  Dio  60.29 
(Book  61,  Boissevain,  vol.  4,  page  1),  who  quotes,  as  from  the  same  poet,  Epitrep.  157 
and  Kock,  FCG  3,  Adesp.  487,  evidently  overlooked  by  Koerte  in  the  Teubner  Menan- 
der, vol.  2. 

3"  Roberts,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  28)  55-59;  Grube,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  46-50, 
133-55. 
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was  then  penned  by  a  teacher  of  style.  By  Grube's  account 
Demetrius  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Theophrastus  and 
Menander;  his  teachers  had  listened  to  Demosthenes  and  Aris- 
totle; he  himself  aspired  to  become  the  Strunk  of  his  age.  Such  a 
man  was  bound  to  employ  an  Attic  pure  to  the  point  of  pedantry. 
We  do  not  expect  in  a  manual  on  style  the  unproved  fashions  of 
up-to-date  language;  H.  W.  Fowler  does  not  write  like  P.  G. 
Wodehouse.  We  expect  a  syntax,  diction,  and  discipline  sanc- 
tioned as  authoritative  by  the  best  usage  of  the  preceding  age, 
and  unmarked  by  the  novelties  of  the  rising  generation.  In  this 
regard  the  variegated  koine  of  Demetrius  must  be  held  to  favor  a 
date  distinctly  later  than  that  maintained  by  Grube. 

Nor  should  it  escape  notice  that  in  his  assessment  of  the  lexico- 
graphical evidence  Grube  has  frequent  recourse  to  the  argument 
of  analogy.  If  a  word  in  Demetrius  is  of  a  type  or  formation 
analogous  to  that  of  a  word  found  in  the  classical  period,  there  is 
no  reason — Grube  maintains — why  Demetrius'  word  could  not 
have  been  current  in  the  classical  period,  even  though  it  is  not 
attested  until  much  later.  Accordingly,  since  philophronoumai  is 
found  in  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Plato,  Grube  considers 
philophronesis  "natural  enough"  for  270  B.C.,  even  though  it  is 
not  found  "  again"  until  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Josephus,  and 
Plutarch.  Usage,  however,  is  not  determined  by  analogy,  but  by 
an  infinite  number  of  usually  undiscoverable  factors ;  caprice  and 
not  reason  is  the  final  arbiter.  The  words  dread,  dreadful,  dread- 
fully;  peace,  peaceful,  peacefully  are  attested  in  written  English  by 
1300.  So  are  the  words  force  and  help',  y^t  forcefully  is  not  attested 
until  1774,  and  helpfully  not  until  1832.  Strengthful  and  sleepful 
occur  before  1400;  their  adverbs  have  yet  to  make  their  debut; 
and  it  is  not  through  lack  of  written  English  that  these  words  are 
not  found  from  Chaucer  to  Hemingway.  The  lesson  taught  by 
these  facts  is  that  in  order  to  date  a  literary  work  by  its  vocabulary 
we  must  proceed  empirically,  treating  each  word — no  matter  how 
closely  related  to  or  modeled  upon  another  word  it  may  be — as  a 
separate  entity.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to  Grube's  state- 
ment that  Demetrius's  cacophonia  ("ill-sounding-ness")  is  a 
perfectly  natural  formation  from  Aristotle's  cacophonos.  But  the 
question  is :  when  did  this  perfectly  natural  formation  acquire  an 

31  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  152. 

32  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  141. 
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actual  as  opposed  to  a  potential  existence?  For  we  must  not 
assume  that  cacophonos  was  bound  to  give  birth  to  a  noun.  Strength- 
ful  did  not  give  birth  to  strengthfully,  though  it  had  a  start  of  two 
hundred  years  on  forceful.  Again,  cacophonos  might  just  as  natu- 
rally have  produced  calophonos,  but  the  word  is  not  recorded. 
Since  our  source-material  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and  particu- 
larly so  for  the  Hellenistic  period,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a 
reliable  conclusion  from  a  single  word.  But  when  we  find  that 
not  one  word,  but  a  second,  and  then  another,  and  then  yet  more, 
lack  attestation  before  Graeco-Roman  times,  and  when  we  find 
Grube  resorting  on  each  occasion  to  the  argument  of  analogy  to 
maintain  his  defence  of  an  early  date,  then  such  a  defence  draws 
upon  it  greater  and  ever  greater  suspicion,  until  finally  it  is  no 
defence  but  a  self-indictment. 

Aristode  {Rhet.  3.2.1404b)  had  taught  that  the  ideal  style 
{lexis)  is  a  lucid  mean,  capable  of  embracing  simplicity  on  the  one 
hand  and  elevation  on  the  other;  and  if  Theophrastus  preserved 
this  teaching  unchanged  in  his  IJepl  Aefecos-,^^  his  words  at  any 
rate  seem  to  have  misled  Dionysius  into  thinking  otherwise,  and 
may  have  led  ultimately  to  the  tripartite  classification  of  styles 
(Middle,  flanked  by  Plain  and  Grand)  first  attested  in  the 
Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  ca.  85  b.g.  At  first  sight  the  four  styles  of 
Demetrius  have  no  relationship  to  this  tripartite  classification. 
The  characteres  are  not  for  Demetrius,  as  they  are  for  Dionysius, 
separate  personalities,  of  which  a  writer  may  possess  only  one ; 
they  are  rather  suits  of  clothes  in  his  wardrobe,  each  available  for 
wear  on  the  appropriate  occasion.  Yet  a  close  look  shows  that, 
whatever  his  conception  of  them,  Demetrius'  styles  are,  in  origin, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  styles  of  Cicero  and  Dionysius.  Grube 
is  rightly  suspicious  of  Solmsen's  attempt  to  link  them  to  the  four 
Theophrastean  virtues.  To  record  that  Demetrius'  styles  are 
elevated,  elegant,  plain,  forcible  and  Theophrastus'  virtues  correctness, 
lucidity,  propriety,  ornamentation  is  refutation  enough.  Of  Deme- 
trius' styles  the  plain  (ischnos)  is  the  same  as  the  plain  {litos)  of 

33  See  G.  L.  Hendrickson,  AJP  25  (1904)  125-46. 

3*  Dionysius  {De  Dem.  §  3)  implies  that  Theophrastus  considered  Thrasymachus  a 
representative  of  the  middle  style.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  I  do  not  discuss  in  this  paper 
Dionysius'  complete  system  of  tripartite  classification,  which  contains  three  styles  of 
diction  as  well  as  three  styles  composition. 

3^  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  50,  note  66. 
Hermes  m  (1931)  241-67. 
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Dionysius;  the  elegant  {glaphyros),  though  not  identical  with  the 
middle  (mesos)  of  Dionysius,  is  closely  connected  with  the  middle  of 
Philodemus  and  Cicero; the  elevated  [megaloprepes)  is  the  same 
as  the  elevated  or  grand  {hypselos)  of  Dionysius.  When  Cicero 
represents  the  plain  and  the  grand  as  two  extremes,  and  Demetrius 
(§  36)  says  that  the  plain  and  the  elevated  stand  in  irreconcilable 
opposition  and  contrast,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
Demetrius  had  after  all  points  of  contact  with  the  orthodox 
Graeco-Roman  school,  and  that  Syrianus^^  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  I  have  already  indicated  why  Demetrius  added  a 
fourth  style,  the  forcible  (deinos).  I  think  he  objected,  as  Longinus 
objected,  to  the  perpetual  hosannas  which  were  everywhere  raised 
at  the  name  of  Demosthenes.  Merely  to  show  that  the  orator 
variously  employed  the  three  available  styles  would  be  to  add 
color  to  the  Dionysian  dogma  that  the  greatness  of  Demosthenes 
transcended  the  limitations  of  other  Greek  stylists.  By  associating 
Demosthenes  with  a  fourth  style,  indeed  by  practically  demoting 
him  to  it,  our  author  fashioned  an  effective  weapon  against  the 
teaching  of  the  Dionysians.  The  perspicacious  will  notice  that 
increasing  the  number  of  styles  from  three  to  four  necessitates 
changing  the  name  of  the  old  middle  style,  for  the  second  of  four  is 
obviously  not  mesos.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  Hipparchus  and 
not  Demetrius  who  was  responsible  for  the  innovation.  There 
are,  however,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  placing  Demetrius  either 
before  or  after  Dionysius.  Had  Demetrius'  four-fold  classification 
been  propounded  before  the  time  of  Dionysius,  it  is  strange  that  the 

Of  the  middle  style  Cicero  says  {Or.  96) :  "Est  enim  quoddam  etiam  insigne  et 
florens  orationis  genus  pictum  et  expolitum  in  quo  omnes  verborum,  omnes  senten- 
tiarum  illigantur  lepores."  This  is  identical  with  Demetrius'  glaphyros.  Similarly 
Quintilian  {10  12.10.58) :  "Tertium  alii  medium  ex  duobus,  alii  floridum  (namque  id 
antheron  appellant)  addiderunt."  The  relevant  sentence  in  Philodemus  {Rhet.  1.165, 
IV  2-5,  ed.  Sudhaus)  is  unfortunately  mutilated,  but  is  restored  by  Radermacher  as 
follows:  TrXdafxa  Be  to  ahpoypa^lav  exov  rj  laxvor-qra  rj  [x^eaoTrjTa  rj]  y\a<f>vp6TT]Ta, 
rightly  interpreted  by  Hubbell  {Trans.  Connecticut  Acad.  23  [1920]  297-98)  as  ''plasma 
refers  to  the  distinction  between  grand  and  plain  and  middle  or  smooth  style,"  since 
one  cannot  have  a  middle  style  of  four  styles.  The  supplement  involves  taking  17  in  two 
different  senses.  More  probably  Philodemus  wrote  something  like  /Lt[ecn7v  nva]. 
Radermacher  justifies  the  restoration  by  quoting  Proclus  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  239  (ed. 
Bekker  [Berlin  1824]  318b,  26  f.):  on  tov  irXaa^aros  to  /ne'v  eariv  iaxvov,  to  Se 
ahpov,  TO  Se  fieaov.  Wilamowitz  {Hermes  35  [1900]  30,  note  4)  is  not  to  be  followed 
in  imputing  to  Philodemus  a  fourfold  classification. 

38  Brutus  201,  with  Hendrickson's  note  in  the  Loeb  edition  (1939)  172  f.;  Orator 
20.196-97. 

2'  See  above,  note  25. 
7  +  T.p.  92 
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latter  should  nowhere  have  thought  fit  to  criticize  it.  On  Style 
cannot  be  ante-Dionysian.  But  it  cannot  be  later  either.  §  1 79, 
wherein  Demetrius  states  that  no  earlier  critic  had  treated  of 
"elegant  word-order,"  strongly  suggests  that  On  Style  was  written 
before  Dionysius'  De  compositione  verborum.  It  seems  best  to  regard 
the  two  men  as  contemporaries.  In  any  case  unprofitable 
wrangling  over  the  stylistic  classification  of  authors  soon  dis- 
credited this  section  of  rhetorical  teaching;  in  Dionysius'  own  life- 
time Longinus  abandoned  it,  and  in  the  succeeding  age  we  look  in 
vain  for  further  disputation.  Henceforth  Greek  and  Roman 
literary  theorists  turn  to  the  practical  field  of  oratory.  Technical 
considerations  prescribe  for  Demetrius's  On  Style  a  late  Augustan 
date. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Demetrius  "must  have  had 
strong  Peripatetic  connections,"  and  that  his  attitude  towards 
Aristotle  "might  be  described  as  respect  falling  short  of  vene- 
ration." But  when  Grube,  whose  words  these  are,*^  suggests  that 
the  relationship  between  Demetrius  and  Aristotle  is  that  of  two 
critics  not  far  removed  in  time,*^  some  remonstration  is  called  for. 
The  relationship  is,  on  the  contrary,  similar  to  that  which  might 
exist  between  a  modern  Roman  Catholic  theologian  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  On  fundamental  matters  a  chronological  proximity 
might  appear  to  be  indicated,  but  diflferences  of  emphasis  in  the 
application  of  doctrine  and  a  greater  precision  in  technical 
minutiae,  not  to  mention  general  linguistic  discrepancies,  would 
reveal  the  lapse  of  the  centuries  between  them.  So  it  is  with 
Aristotle  and  Demetrius.  Demetrius  uses  aTT-AotVcos-  (Philo: 
aTrXo'tKihs,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus)  where  Aristotle  had  written 
acpeXris]  and  aXXrjyopLa  (Philodemus,  Cicero,  Longinus)  where 
Aristotle  had  written  to  fjurj  6  (^tjgl  Xeyecv.  Demetrius'  KaraX-qKriKos , 
a  term  which  we  search  for  in  vain  in  Aristotle,  is  unparalleled 
before  Philodemus  and  the  KaraXrj^Ls  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
and  Longinus;  his  AeAT^^orcos-,  also  wanting  in  Aristotle,  is  un- 
paralleled before  the  appearance  of  this  word  in  Dionysius  of 
HaUcarnassus  and  Cicero. Demetrius  seemingly  disputes  an 
appraisal  of  Demosthenes  not  formulated  till  the  time  of  Cicero 
and  Dionysius,  and  this  in  a  chapter  which  "has  practically 


^«  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  56  and  37. 
"1  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  38,  line  7. 

^2  Grube,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  34  and  64,  note  on  §15. 
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nothing  that  recalls  Aristotle."*^  "That  our  author's  relation 
to  Aristotle  is  unique  in  extant  critical  texts"**  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  text  of  Demetrius  the  Stylist  is  the  only 
literary  treatise  we  possess  written  by  a  confirmed  Peripatetic. 

Now,  if  we  search  the  Augustan  age  for  a  literary  professor  who 
had  strong  Peripatetic  connections,  who  thoroughly  knew  his 
Aristotle,  and  who  opposed  the  Dionysian  idolatry  of  Demosthenes 
and  taught  that  attention  to  Aristotelian  precepts  was  more  impor- 
tant than  Demosthenic  mimesis,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  alight  on  a 
letter  of  Dionysius  in  which  such  a  literary  professor  is  mentioned, 
though  unfortunately  not  named.  He  answers  so  closely  to  the 
description  of  the  missing  man  as  to  warrant  the  conjecture  that 
he  is  Demetrius  himself,  the  author  of  On  Style.  I  quote  the 
passage  in  full  in  Roberts's  translation.*^ 

You  said  that  a  certain  Peripatetic  philosopher,  in  his  desire  to 
do  all  homage  to  Aristotle  the  founder  of  his  school,  undertook  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  from  him  that  Demosthenes  learnt  the  rules 
of  rhetoric  which  he  applied  in  his  own  speeches,  and  that  it  was 
through  conformity  to  the  Aristotelian  precepts  that  he  became  the 
foremost  of  all  orators.  Now  my  first  impression  was  that  this  bold 
disputant  was  a  person  of  no  consequence,  and  I  advised  you  not  to 
pay  heed  to  every  chance  paradox.  But  when  on  hearing  his  name 
I  found  him  to  be  a  man  whom  I  respect  on  account  of  his  high 
personal  qualities  and  his  literary  merits,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
think. 

Notice  that  the  words  "on  account  of  his  high  personal  qualities 
[tu)v  Tjdojv  €V€Ka)  "  permit  the  possibility  of  personal  acquaintance, 
and  this  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  concluding  words  of  the 
paragraph:  "I  wished  therefore  ...  to  induce  the  person  who  has 
adopted  this  view,  and  is  prepared  to  put  it  in  writing,  to  change 
it  before  giving  his  treatise  to  the  world."  So  the  Peripatetic 
teacher  of  rhetoric  is  accessible  to  Dionysius'  demurs,  and  has 
actually  announced  a  forthcoming  treatise ! 

At  last  I  see  land.  But  perhaps  there  are  some  who  are  uncon- 
vinced that  we  are  making  for  shore  ?  They  dispute  the  identifica- 
tion and  will  not  assent  until  they  find  Demetrius'  actual  name 
in  Dionysius'  text.    Let  them  turn  to  Dion.  Hal.,  Ep.  ad  Pompeium 

Grube,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  33. 
"  Grube,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  37. 

"  Dion.  Hal.,  Ep.  ad  Arnmaeum  1.1,  Roberts  (above,  note  9)  52  f. 
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3,  Roberts  104,  lines  8-11:  "You  wished  also  to  learn  my  view 
with  regard  to  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  and  you  wished  me  to 
write  about  them.  This  I  have  done  in  the  essays  I  have  addres- 
sed to  Demetrius  on  the  subject  of  imitation."  This  Demetrius 
was  a  teacher  of  Greek  literary  criticism  like  Dionysius  himself. 
That  much  is  guaranteed  by  the  context.  Dionysius  addressed 
his  works  either  to  Roman  patrons  (doubtless  students  and  friends 
as  well)  like  Quintus  Aelius  Tubero  and  Melitius  Rufus  or  to 
professional  associates  like  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Geminus,  the  author 
of  The  Sublime.  With  a  name  like  Demetrius,  the  addressee  of  a 
treatise  must  have  belonged  to  the  second  category.  Observe 
that  elsewhere*^  in  this  letter  to  Pompeius  (or  Longinus,  as  the 
world  will  continue  to  call  him)  Dionysius  names  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  in  full  as  Arnx-qrpLos  6  0aXr]p€vs,  whilst  the  professional 
associate  is  referred  to  quite  simply  as  Demetrius.  It  follows  that 
Longinus  knew  Demetrius,  at  least  by  name,  and  they  may  have 
enjoyed  closer  acquaintanceship. 

Grube  further  urges  as  supporting  his  position:  "There  is  no 
trace  [in  the  tractate  On  Style]  of  the  rhetorical  mimesis  or  emula- 
tion so  important  to  Cicero,  Dionysius,  and  Quintilian."  This 
I  should  explain  by  asserting  that  Demetrius  is  a  staunch  Peri- 
patetic whose  relationship  with  Cicero,  Dionysius,  and  what  I  may 
call  the  orthodox  Roman  school  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian  with  Protestant  ones.  There  is  no  reason 
why  contemporary  literary  critics  at  Rome  should  have  differed 
any  less  than  Christian  thinkers  do.  And  no  less  than  these  did 
the  former  find  themselves  at  variance  with  each  other.  Longinus, 
we  saw,  had  ventured  to  disagree  with  Dionysius  on  the  matter  of 
Plato's  style;  and  an  elaborate  reply  duly  reached  him.  What 
more  likely  than  that  a  similar  disagreement  drew  forth  the 
■rrpos  ArjjjLTjTpLov  irepi  jjLLfjirjGecjJs?  It  would  hardly  be  surprising  if 
Dionysius  found  fault  with  the  absence  of  mimesis  from  Demetrius' 
teaching,  and  labored  to  persuade  his  fellow-professor  to  include 
it  in  his  syllabus.    Nor,  scio  quod  dico,  if  he  herein  labored  in  vain. 

Further  external  evidence  about  the  author  of  On  Style  does  not 
seem  to  exist.    Many  Demetriuses  find  place  in  the  vast  mass  of 

This  Demetrius  as  the  author  of  On  Style  was  tentatively  considered  by  W.  Rhys 
Roberts,  CR  14  (1900)  440b. 

Dion.  Hal.,  Ep.  ad  Pompeium  2,  Roberts  (above,  note  9)  98,  line  23. 
*8  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  51. 
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material  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us.  One  would  like 
to  know  more  of  that  Demetrius  unflatteringly  immortalized  in 
the  tenth  satire  of  Horace's  first  book;  and  of  the  Peripatetic 
Demetrius  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  65,  67  ff.)  who  attended  the  Younger 
Gato  in  the  extremity  of  his  fortunes.  Some,  discerning  in  our 
Demetrius  an  "apparent  familiarity  with  Egypt," have  suspec- 
ted that  Alexandria  rather  than  Rome  was  the  place  of  composi- 
tion; and  others  besides  Muretus  have  deemed  this  suspicion  con- 
firmed by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who,  in  his  list  of  twenty  celebrated 
Demetriuses,  records  (5.5.1 1)  that  "the  eighth  is  the  professor  who 
resided  at  Alexandria,  the  author  of  rhetorical  treatises."  This 
cannot,  however,  be  our  man :  whether  or  not  Diogenes  took  over 
his  biographical  material  from  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  [fl.  50  B.C.), 
his  list  seems  to  adhere  to  a  general  chronological  sequence,  and 
this  necessitates  placing  Diogenes'  Demetrius  who  lived  at  Alex- 
andria and  compiled  rhetorical  treatises  in  the  second  century 

B.C. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  precision  the  date  at  which 
our  Demetrius  issued  his  tractate.  We  are  restricted  to  a  rough 
estimate  based  on  the  activity  of  Dionysius,  the  only  dates  of  whose 
life  known  to  us  are  30  b.c,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  and  8  B.C., 
when  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  Antiquitates  Romanae.  We  have 
no  notion  how  old  he  was  on  either  occasion,  nor  when  the  literary 
treatises  were  written.  As  Longinus  had  corresponded  with 
Dionysius,  and  The  Sublime  has  been  fixed  at  a.d.  12,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  some  at  least  of  Dionysius'  critical  work  was  written 
later  than  8  b.c.  I  therefore  suggest  that,  since  the  contents  of 
Demetrius'  tractate  are  not  discussed  anywhere  in  Dionysius,  but 
a  work  by  Demetrius  is  heralded  in  the  First  Letter  to  Ammaeus,  the 
year  a.d.  1  as  the  approximate  date  of  On  Style  cannot  be  far  out. 


III.  Greek  Professors  in  Rome 

Possibly,  if  our  information  were  not  so  scanty,  we  might  find  that 
men  like  Caecilius  and  the  other  friends  of  Dionysius,  like  Theodorus 
of  Gadara,  like  the  author  of  the  Uepl  vtpov?,  like  the  author  of  the 

Grube,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  52.  In  identifying  Demetrius  as  a  member  of  a 
Roman  professorial  circle,  I  am  not  to  be  held  as  rejecting  the  possibility  that  his  origin 
and  even  his  literary  training  may  have  been  Alexandrian. 
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IJepl  ep/xryi^eta?,  and  even  like  Manilius  .  .  .,  had  this  in  common  that 
they  belonged  to  the  age  of  Augustus  .  .  .,  and  further  resembled 
each  other  (in  some  instances)  in  being  freedmen  or  sons  of  freedmen 
attached  to  the  great  Roman  houses  such  as  that  of  Pompey,  and  in 
having  an  Eastern  or  Jewish  origin. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Rhys  Roberts,  to  whom  every  student  of  Greek 
literary  theory  is  deeply  indebted,  should  in  his  search  for  the 
authors  of  our  two  tractates  have  later  indulged  in  improbable 
hypotheses  when  he  might  without  absurdity  have  amplified  his 
statement  above.  This  amplification  I  have  now  endeavored  to 
supply,  claiming  that  it  merits  priority  over  all  other  theories,  for 
even  the  protestation  that  the  author  of  The  Sublime  is  unknown  is 
essentially  a  conjecture — no  less  audacious  than  mine — that  the 
name  of  the  author  occurs  nowhere  in  ancient  records. 

The  association  of  Dionysius,  Longinus,  and  Demetrius  enables 
us  to  appraise  more  accurately  the  aims  and  methods  of  higher 
education  and  more  particularly  the  position  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  early  imperial  Rome.  Their  circle  was  not  a  literary, 
but  a  professorial  one;  they  had  no  connection  with  and  showed 
no  awareness  of  Roman  poets  and  Roman  literature.  Manilius  is 
Romaic  rather  than  Roman.  The  sole  reference  to  Cicero 
{De  suhL  12.4-5)  makes  of  the  greatest  wielder  of  the  Latin 
language  only  an  illustrative  footnote.  The  Dionysians  were  not 
mere  grammatici.  Their  courses  were  not  "Greek  without  tears" 
or  even  Greek  courses  at  all;  their  works  presume  in  those  they 
taught — and  these  must  have  been  Romans — a  complete  mastery 
of  Greek  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  classics.  They 
were  Professors  of  Literature,  which  meant  Greek  literature, 
since  they  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  Latin — and  not  Greek — 
was  to  become  the  common  tongue  of  Western  Europe  and  was 
already  pregnant  with  the  speech  of  modern  civilization;  they 
were  Professors  of  Classics,  like  ourselves,  with  their  attention 
focused  on  the  genius  of  an  age  long  since  passed;  and  their 
writings  contain  no  direct  reference  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  To  judge  from  their  apparent  ease  of  movement  and 
communication,  they  enjoyed  the  privileged  life  of  university 
men,  for  Dionysius  could  send  junior  colleagues  with  offprints  of 
his  work,  as  it  were,  to  Longinus  and  Demetrius,  whilst  Longinus 

W.  Rhys  Roberts,  67?  14  (1900)  440  f. 
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had  heard  Theodorus  of  Gadara  in  Rhodes     and  had  secured  a 
copy  of  Caecilius'  dissertation  as  soon  as  it  came  on  the  market. 

Their  methods  of  teaching  literary  style  suffer  from  the  mis- 
conception, exposed  as  such  by  the  very  language  they  wrote,  but 
still  prevalent  two  thousand  years  later,  that  classical  Attic  was 
the  absolute  standard  for  Greek ;  imitation  of  Demosthenes  was  in 
the  age  of  Augustus  a  counsel,  not  of  perfection,  but  of  impos- 
sibility. Our  Greek  professors  recognized  of  course  that  certain 
virtues  of  style  are  independent  of  a  particular  language,  but  this 
makes  all  the  more  significant  their  failure  to  consider  Latin.  It  is 
very  probable  that  Greek  was  much  more  widespread  in  ancient 
Italy  than  we  commonly  suppose;  and  that  many  in  Augustan 
Rome,  including  our  Greek  professors,  entertained  hopes  that 
Greece  would  take  her  captor  captive  in  the  matter  of  language. 

True  bilingualism  in  a  nation  (as  opposed  to  bilingualism  in 
marginal  areas  like  Alsace-Lorraine)  is  a  very  rare  phenomenon; 
man  is  by  nature  unilingual.  In  bilingual  environments  the 
struggle  of  one  language  against  another,  even  within  the  perso- 
nality of  a  single  individual,  rages  unceasingly;  equality  may  be 
attainable  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  equilibrium  never. 
The  greater  the  communicative  power  of  a  language  is  felt  to  be, 
the  less  able  are  its  speakers  to  feel  and  exploit  the  power  of 
another  (or,  if  you  like,  the  less  ready  they  are  to  learn  another). 
Few  speakers  of  English  do  not  feel  its  communicative  power  to  be 
absolute;  hence  the  vast  majority  of  English-speakers  are  uni- 
lingual ;  of  the  total  number  of  bilingual  persons  to  be  found,  for 
example,  in  Canada  or  South  Africa  or  Wales,  the  vast  majority 
speak  as  their  mother  tongue  French  or  Afrikaans  or  Welsh.  In 
the  Augustan  age  Greek  and  not  Latin  probably  enjoyed  the 
greater  communicative  power. It  was  the  Romans  who  were 
eager  to  learn  Greek  from  their  slaves,  not  the  slaves  Latin  from 
the  Romans.  Outside  Italy  Greek  was  still  entrenched  at  Massilia 
and  Syracuse,  whilst  beyond  the  Adriatic — with  the  curious  excep- 
tion of  Dacia — Latin  hardly  secured  any  foothold,  not  even  later 

^1  De  Subl.  3.5.  If  Longinus  did  not  hear  Theodorus  (the  natural  interpretation 
in  view  of  the  chronology  involv^ed),  he  must  have  studied  Theodorus'  works  during 
the  latter's  lifetime.  I  am  thus  not  troubled  by  Grube's  doubts,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1) 
41,  note  46. 

^2  See  above,  note  18. 

Bilingualism  in  ancient  Rome  is  discussed  in  his  Stranger  at  the  Gate-  (Oxford 
1948)  309-26  by  T.  J.  Haarhoff. 
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when,  surrounded  by  grandees  of  church  and  state,  Roman 
emperors  held  court  in  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  Italy 
and  in  Rome  itself,  the  Greek-speaking  population,  though  servile, 
fell  not  far  short  of  the  Roman;  most  books — and  most  of  the 
classics — were  Greek,  and  yet  we  never  hear  of  "Loebs"  or  literal 
translations;  Strabo  was  writing  his  Geography  in  Greek,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  his  Historical  Library ;  commerce  with  abroad  was 
conducted,  medicine  practised,  and  the  sciences  investigated  in 
Greek.  Small  wonder  that  Romans  generally  exhibit  an  extra- 
ordinarily fluent  knowledge  of  Greek ;  it  was  no  school-Greek,  to 
be  compared  with  the  school-French  of  English-speakers,  in  which 
eminent  Romans  from  Gracchan  to  imperial  times  addressed 
Greek  audiences,  wrote  letters — tragedies,  even — or  in  their 
leisure  moments  conversed  at  dinner-parties.^* 

Such  is  the  conception  of  Greek  entertained  by  Dionysius, 
Longinus,  Demetrius,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  many  an  ancient 
professor  besides.  Greek  was  for  them  the  chief  language  of  the 
empire  and  the  world,  and  they  probably  hoped  that  it  would  one 
day  reign  supreme  in  Rome  itself.  That  their  hopes  were  blighted 
by  the  march  of  history  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their 
conception  of  Greek  was  unnatural  or  unjustified  at  the  time. 
The  practical  fruit  of  their  labors  matured  a  century  later  in  the 
widespread  and  lasting  return  of  literary  aspirants  to  an  artificial 
Attic.  Their  real  achievement,  however,  securely  based  on  a 
tasteful  appreciation  and  genuine  love  of  all  that  was  good  and 
beautiful  and  effective  in  speech  and  writing,  was  their  preserva- 
tion of  the  living  voice  of  Hellas.  And  Time's  stern,  searching 
judgment,  from  which  there  is  neither  dissent  nor  appeal,  has 
upheld  their  teaching  of  the  classics  by  preserving  their  voice,  too. 

It  was  surely  in  Greek  that  Pontius  Pilate  (though  "eminent"  is  hardly  le  mot 
juste  for  him)  cross-examined  Jesus  Christ;  none  of  the  gospels  makes  mention  of  inter- 
preters at  the  trial. 
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Xni.    Body  and  Soul  in  Vergil 

E.  ADELAIDE  HAHN 

HUNTER  COLLEGE 

1 .  Probably  one  of  the  outstanding  differences  between  prose 
and  poetry — that  is,  between  prose  that  is  genuinely  prosaic  and 
poetry  that  is  genuinely  poetic — is  the  greater  use  by  the  latter  of 
words  and  phrases  having  the  power  to  suggest  more  than  actually 
meets  the  eye,  or,  to  borrow  from  the  terminology  of  a  different 
sense,  possessing  overtones  to  reinforce  and  enrich  the  effect 
directly  conveyed.^  A  poet  such  as  Catullus  or,  in  modern  times, 
Burns,  who  writes  conversationally  even  though  lyrically,  relies 
comparatively  little  upon  this  quality  of  evocativeness ;  he  gets  his 
poetic  effects  in  other  ways.  But  a  poet  with  a  more  elaborate 
and  artificial  style,  such  as  Vergil  ^  or — though,  I  believe,  to  a 
lesser  extent — his  great  imitators  Milton  and  Tennyson,  may  use 
language  in  a  complicated  way  that  can  say  one  thing  and  suggest 
another.  Faute  de  mieux,  I  have  used  the  terms  "fusion"  and 
"confusion"  to  suggest  one  aspect  of  this  type  of  writing,  though 
fully  aware  that  the  choice  is  far  from  happy,  since  these  words, 
especially  the  second,  themselves  have  overtones  with  a  note  of 
censure  which  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  bestow  upon  what  I 
consider,  at  least  in  works  by  a  true  poet  like  Vergil,  as  an  essen- 
tially poetic  device,  a  virtue  and  not  a  fault.  ^ 

2.  One  fruitful  cause  of  such  linguistic  "confusion"  is,  I  believe, 
the  unconscious,  or  rather  non-conscious,  misuse  of  the  axiom 
"Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  or  equal  things  are  equal  to 
each  other."    The  proper  noun  lulius  can  represent  either  a 

^  I  have  discussed  this  distinction  at  greater  length  in  TAP  A  87  (1956)  147,  note  la. 

^  In  all  citations  from  Vergil,  the  initials  E  and  G  are  used  to  designate  passages 
from  the  Eclogues  and  the  Georgics  respectively;  passages  without  special  designation 
are  from  the  Aeneid.  Quotations  are  given  at  sufficient  length  to  show  sense  and  syn- 
tax, with  omissions  freely  made  and  left  unmarked.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
these  quotations,  it  has  seemed  convenient  to  append  an  index  locorum ;  to  facilitate  its 
use,  and  also  the  use  of  the  numerous  cross-references,  I  have  numbered  the  paragraphs 
in  the  text. 

3  Gf.  TAP  A  88  (1957)  66,  note  40. 
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person  or  his  name ;  hence  in  some  cases  the  two  uses  arc  fused  in  a 
single  passage.*  The  proper  noun  Italia  may  stand  either  for  the 
country  or — in  poetry  at  least  ^ — for  the  people  occupying  the 
country;  hence  it  may  be  made  coordinate  in  one  and  the  same 
passage  with  a  geographical  term  such  as  Bactra  and  an  ethno- 
graphical term  such  as  Indi,^  and  may  be  used  interchangeably 
with  either  type.'  The  name  of  a  god  may  at  times  be  employed 
to  denote  the  function  that  he  exercises,^  or  the  locality — natural  ^ 
or  artificial^ ^ — where  he  dwells,  or  the  image by  which  he  is 
represented;  hence  the  deity  is  spoken  of  in  terms  that  really  apply 
only  to  the  function,  or  the  locality,  or  the  image. 

3.  A  particularly  interesting  type  of  this  sort  of  confusion  is  that 
of  the  ego  with  either  the  body  or  the  soul,  leading  eventually  to  the 
confusion  of  the  body  and  the  soul  not  only  with  the  ego  but  with 
each  other.  Myself  may  at  times  seem  to  be  synonymous  with 
my  own  body,  and  at  others  wdth  my  own  soul.  An  aged  crone 
who  excites  our  sympathy  may  be  quite  indifferently  dubbed  "a 
poor  old  body"  or  "a  poor  old  soul."  We  may  say  after  a  great 
disaster  that  " nobody survived"  or  that  "not  a  single  soul 

*  As  in  e.g.  1.286-88  nascetur  lulius,  a  magno  demissum  nomen  lulo,  where 
nascetur  applies  to  the  man,  demissum  to  the  name,  and  magno  possibly  to  either.  I  dis- 
cuss this  form  of  confusion,  with  special  reference  to  Vergil,  in  a  monograph  on 
"naming  constructions"  now  in  process  of  completion. 

^  As  in  10.8  abnueram  bello  Italiam  concurrere  Teucris. 

^  In  G  2.136-38  neque  Medorum  silvae  nec  Ganges  laudibus  Italiae  certent,  non 
Bactra  neque  Indi. 

'  I  discuss  this  sort  of  confusion  in  "A  Linguistic  Fallacy,"  in  Studies  Presented  to 
Joshua  Whatmough  on  His  Sixtieth  Birthday,  ed.  by  Ernst  Pulgram  (The  Hague  1957) 
53-64. 

^  As  in  e.g.  2.335  caeco  Marte  resistunt. 

®  Thus  in  4.246-51  Atlas  is  in  part  the  giant  and  in  part  the  mountain,  and  in 
8.31-67  Tiberinus  is  in  part  the  genius  and  in  part  the  river. 
I.e.  the  temple,  as  in  3.275  nautis  aperitur  Apollo. 

As  in  £  7.31-32  and  35-36,  where  the  herdsmen  tell  Diana  and  Priapus  that 
they  (not  their  statues)  are  or  will  be  made  of  marble  or  of  gold ;  and  in  2. 167-68,  where 
the  impious  Greeks  are  said  to  have  stolen  the  sacred  image  [sacram  effigiem)  of  Pallas, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  sacrilege  to  have  touched  the  maiden  fillets  not  of  the  statue 
but  of  the  goddess  {virgineas  divae  vittas).  We  may  attribute  the  confusion  to  the 
naivete  of  the  persons  involved  in  the  first  passage,  but  not  in  the  second. 

^2  I  discuss  this  type  of  confusion  in  two  articles  on  "Vergil's  Linguistic  Treatment 
of  Divine  Beings,"  TAPA  88  (1957)  56-67,  and  89  (1958)  237-53. 

That  nobody  was  originally  no  body  has  of  course  been  quite  lost  sight  of  as  the 
result  of  our  pronouncing  and  writing  the  expression  as  a  single  word.  jVb  one, 
presumably  because  of  the  collocation  of  the  two  o's,  is  written — though  not  pro- 
nounccd^ — as  two  words,  but  actually  nobody  and  no  one  {one  referring  to  the  whole  man, 
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survived,"  though  the  former  statement  may  be  at  variance  with 
the  facts,  and  the  latter  with  our  religious  belief.  Examples  of 
confusion  of  this  sort  occur,  of  course,  particularly  often  in  the 
poets,  who,  as  I  have  indicated,  are  likely  to  express  themselves 
with  more  picturesqueness,  and  less  precision,  than  their  more 
sober-minded  brethren  the  prose- writers.  And  they  are  espe- 
cially common  in  Vergil,  whose  keen  feeling  for  the  poignance  of 
frail  mortality,  and  profound  interest  in  life  after  death,  combine 
to  make  his  use  of  terms  for  body  and  soul  particularly  rich  in  the 
imagery  which  they  evoke. 

4.  The  dual  nature  of  man — his  composition  of  corpus  and 
anima — is  clearly  recognized  by  Vergil,  and  the  whole  may  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  now  of  one  of  the  two  parts,  now  of  the  other. 

the  ego)  are  synonymous,  as  are  the  other  compounds  of  body  and  one.  Cf.  the  amusing 
song  by  Don  Alhambra  in  Act  2  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Gondoliers : 

When  every  one  is  somebodee, 
Then  no  one's  anybody! 
Instances  abound  in  English,  from  Shakespeare's 

.  .  .  God  forbid  so  many  simple  souls 
Should  perish  by  the  sword, 

to  Burns' 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  rye; 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body — 

Need  a  body  cry? 

Obviously,  it  is  not  the  soul  but  the  body  that  perishes  by  the  sword ;  and,  though  the 
meeting  and  the  kissing  are  distinctly  corporeal  acts,  it  is  assuredly  the  more  spiritual 
parts  that  would  motivate  the  unnecessary  act  of  crying. 

It  is  true  that  certain  examples  here  listed,  such  as  those  that  involve  the  placing 
of  the  soul  in  the  tomb  where  the  body  should  be,  or  the  placing  of  something  that  at 
least  looks  like  the  body  in  Hades  where  the  soul  should  be,  may  be  due  to  a  confusion 
of  religious  or  philosophical  belief  (cf.  fn.  11  on  E  1)  .  But  in  most  of  the  instances 
here  discussed  I  believe  the  source  of  inconsistency  is  primarily  one  of  language.  Cf, 
my  brief  discussion  of  a  similar  problem  as  applied  to  the  confusion  of  a  divinity  with 
his  dwelling,  TAP  A  88  (1957)  66-67,  where  I  asked  (67) :  "Does  the  Roman  mix  the 
god  and  the  river  because  they  are  both  named  Tiber,  or  because  he  believes  that  the 
god  and  the  river  are  really  one  and  the  same  ?" 

The  case  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  many  ancients — with  Lucretius  as  an 
extreme  example — regard  the  anima  as  itself  corporeal.  Vergil  generally  stresses  its 
lack  of  substance  (as  in  the  passages  quoted  in  §  16  and  note  40)  and  of  blood  (see 
note  81) ;  but  at  least  at  the  moment  of  death,  it  is  described  not  only  as  mixed  with 
blood,  10.908  undanti  animam  diffundit  in  arma  cruore,  but  as  actually  endowed 
with  the  color  of  blood,  9.349  purpuream  vomit  ille  animam — unless  we  accept  the 
reading  purpureum  proposed  by  Servius,  but  opposed  by  Conington  (P.  Vergili  Maronis 
Opera,  3  vols.,  revised  by  Henry  Nettleship,  4th  ed.  of  vols.  1  and  2,  3rd  ed,  of  vol.  3, 
London  1881-84). 
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5.  The  identification  of  a  man  with  his  corpus  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  number  of  Vergilian  periphrases.  Thus  the  word  corpora  in 
periphrasis  may  be  placed  in  apposition  with  a  word  denoting 
persons  (or  other  living  creatures),  or  may  be  made  coordinate 
with  such  a  word,  or  may  in  some  way  refer  to  it  and  balance  it. 
Examples  of  the  first  class  include  10.430  et  vos,  o  Grais  imperdita 
corpora,  Teucri,  6.582-83  Aloidas  geminos,  immania  corpora, 
and  11.690-91  Orsilochum  et  Buten,  duo  maxima  corpora. 
Examples  of  the  second  class  ^  '  include  G  4.475-76  =  6.306-7 
matres  atque  viri  defunctaque  corpora  vita  magnanimum  heroum, 
7.535  corpora  multa  virum  circa  seniorque  Galaesus,  and  9.272-73 
bis  sex  lectissima  matrum  corpora  captivosque  dabit;  so  too 
G  3.368-70  intereunt  pecudes,  stant  circumfusa  pruinis  corpora 
magna  boum,  confertoque  agmine  cervi  torpent,  and  11.197-99 
multa  boum  mactantur  corpora,  saetigerosque  sues  raptasque 
iugulant  pecudes,  where  corpora,  while  not  connected  grammatic- 
ally with  the  other  words,  stands  as  a  parallel  in  thought  to  them 
(respectively  pecudes  and  cervi,  sues  and  pecudes) .  Examples  of  the 
third  class  include  3.623-25  vidi  duo  de  numero  cum  corpora 
nostro  prensa  manu  magna  frangeret  ad  saxum,  5.318-19  ante 
omnia  corpora  Nisus  emicat,  7,649-50  Lausus,  quo  pulchrior 
alter  non  fuit  excepto  corpore  Turni,  and  12.899-900  vix  illud 
lecti  bis  sex  cervice  subirent,  qualia  nunc  hominum  producit 
corpora  tellus.  We  also  find  corpus  standing  virtually  for  se  (or  for 
some  other  form  of  the  reflexive), as  in  2.565-66  corpora  saltu  ad 

^'  In  each  instance  the  word  coordinated  with  corpora  is  a  better  parallel  logically 
for  the  genitive  modifying  corpora  than  for  corpora  itself.  Coordinations  of  this  sort 
are  a  common  feature  of  Vergil's  style.  See  my  Coordination  of  Non-Coordinate  Element  '; 
in  Vergil  (New  York  1930)  195-214;  these  three  particular  examples  are  there  listed  on 
page  200. 

We  may  compare  also  6.149-52  iacet  exanimum  corpus  amici;  hunc  refer  suis 
et  conde  sepulcro,  where  hunc  balances  corpus  amici  (i.e.  amicum)  as  in  7.649-50  alter 
balances  corpore  Turni  (i.e.  Turno).  But  6.149-52  is  not  included  in  the  present  para- 
graph, for  in  it  (as  also  in  1 .486,  quoted  in  note  46)  corpus  amici  is  not  a  mere  periphrasis, 
since  corpus  has  its  full  force  of  "corpse"  (for  this  reason  the  two  passages  are  listed  in 
note  45),  The  lack  of  strict  logic  here  is  not  in  the  use  of  corpus  amici  as  a  possible 
substitute  for  amicus;  it  is  in  the  use  just  below  of  hunc  with  reference  to  amici  instead 
o{  hoc  with  reference  to  corpus  (for  which  reason  the  passage  is  listed  in  §  17).  But  it  is 
much  more  touching  to  talk  about  burying  him  (the  friend)  than  about  burying  it 
(the  body) ;  and  the  Sibyl  shows  unusual  compassion  in  her  choice  of  words  here. 

Cf.  with  this  use  corpus  the  use  oi membra  in  4.391-92  conlapsa  membra  referunt ; 
aho  in  Horace,  Carm.  1.1.21-22  membra  stratus,  and  Serm.  2.2.80-81  curata  sopori 
membra  dedit.  (These  passages  are  all  referred  to  again  below,  respectively  in  note 
28.  in  notes  25  and  27.  and  in  note  27.) 
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terram  misere,^^  12.287-88  corpora  saltu  subiciunt  in  equos,  3.176 
corripio  e  stratis  corpus,  4.572  corripit  e  somno  corpus, 7.108 
corpora  deponunt,  3.511  corpora  curamus,^^  G  4.187  corpora 
curant,^^  8.607  equos  et  corpora  curant.-^  In  much  the  same 
way,  9.722  fuso  germanum  corpore  cernit  may  stand  for  fusum 
germanum  cernit,  9.317  corpora  fusa  vident  may  stand  for  homines 
fusos  vident,  and  11.596  circumdata  turbine  corpus^^  may  stand 
simply  for  circumdata  turbine.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  all 
these  examples  the  employment  of  the  word  corpora  adds  something, 
a  very  definite  something,  to  the  picture :  some  physical  trait,  such 
as  beauty  (7.649-50,  9.272-73  ^6)^  size  (6.582-83,  11.690-91, 

2"  Contrast  4.253-54  toto  praeceps  se  corpore  ad  undas  misit. 

2^  Cf.  G  3.471-72  nec  singula  morbi  corpora  corripiunt,  where  singula  corpora  stands 
for  singulas  oves. 

2^  But  corpus  is  probably  used  with  full  force,  not  periphrastically,  in  10.834  vuinera 
siccabat  lymphis  corpusque  levabat ;  so  too  in  6.635-36  corpus  spargit  aqua,  and  G  2.53 1 
corpora  nudant  palaestra.  Cf.  also  corpora  as  subject  in  4.522-23  placidum  carpebant 
fessa  soporem  corpora  per  terras. 

Cf.  the  same  phrase  in  Lucretius  2.31. 

Either  equos  et  se  curant,  or  equorwn  et  sua  corpora  curant,  would  be  more  precise, 
though  neither  sounds  natural. 

For  the  construction  here,  cf.  Horace,  Carm.  1.1.21-22  membra  stratus  (alreadv 
cited  in  note  19). 

^®  Probably  the  emphasis  here  is  not  only  on  the  beauty  of  the  picked  women  but 
also  on  their  loss  of  personality,  the  fact  that  they  are  mere  chattels,  like  the  septena 
corpora  natorum  (6.2 1-22)  required  each  year  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Cretans.  Perhaps 
corpus  is  meant  to  suggest  the  slave,  as  caput  (e.g.  in  Horace,  Carm.  3.5.42)  suggests  the 
free  man.  On  the  other  hand,  in  2. 18  delecta  virum  corpora  (of  the  men  in  the  wooden 
horse),  which  looks  like  lectissima  matrum  corpora,  the  stress  is  on  the  physical  prowess 
of  the  heroes  chosen  (surely  not  merely  on  the  notion  of  occupying  space,  as  Conington 
thinks).  In  12.270-71  novem  pulcherrima  fratrum  corpora,  as  in  9.272-73,  the 
combination  of  the  idea  of  beauty  with  that  of  misfortune  (in  this  case  death)  enhances 
the  pathos  of  the  situation.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  elsewhere  we  have  not  a 
periphrasis  at  all,  corpora  being  used  in  its  full  sense  of  "corpses"  (cf.  note  18  on  1.486, 
also  note  22) ;  so  surely  in  G  4,543  corpora  ipsa  boum  desere,  of  the  bulls  slain  by 
Aristaeus,  and  in  1.192-93  septem  ingentia  corpora  fundat  humi  (where  there  is  no 
genitive  at  all).  Other  examples  of  the  use  corpora  with  a  genitive  not  in  periphrasis 
are  2.213-15  parva  duorum  corpora  natorum  serpens  amplexus  uterque  implicat 
(where  corpora  natorum  may  be  contrasted  with  the  periphrasis  septena  corpora  natorum 
in  6.21-22,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  note),  G  3.250-51  tremor  pertemptet 
equorum  corpora,  and  probably  G  3.51  corpora  matrum  legat  and  G  3.69  quarum 
mutari  corpora  malis.  A  good  test  of  whether  or  not  we  have  a  periphrasis  consists  in 
changing  corpora  plus  the  genitive  of  a  given  word  to  simply  the  given  word  in  the 
appropriate  case,  and  then  inquiring  whether  the  sense  remains  practically  unchanged 
(though  the  loss  of  corpora  may  be  serious  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  value) ;  thus 
we  may  compare  bis  sex  lectissimas  matres  as  a  substitute  for  bis  sex  lectissima  matrum  corpora 
in  9.272-73,  or  delectos  viros  as  a  substitute  for  delecta  virum  corpora  in  2.18,  with  bis 
septem  Rutuli  delecti  in  9.161-62.  We  may  also  replace  corpora  with  a  modifying  adjec- 
tive by  an  ablative  of  quality :  cf.  11 .690-91  Orsilochum  et  Buten,  duo  maxima  corpora 
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G  3.368-70),  strength  or  lack  of  it  (12.899-900),  agility  (12.287-88 
and  possibly  2.565-66),  or  speed  (5.318-19);  sudden  action,  as 
when  one  wakes  with  a  start  (3.176  and  4.572);  physical  com- 
fort and  relaxations^  (G  4.187,  3.511,  8.607,  7.108,  and  9.317);  or 
death,2«  its  imminence  or  actual  occurrence  (G  3.368-70,^^ 
G  4.475-76  =  6.306-7,^0  2.565-66,^1  3.623-25,32  7.535,^3  9.722, 
10.430,  11.197-99). 

6.  Parallels  for  these  examples  with  corpus  exist  in  the  form  of 
comparable  examples  with  anima.  Thus  with  10.430  we  may 
compare  11.372-73  nos  animae  viles,  inhumata  infletaque  turba, 
sternamur  campis,  where  animae  is  in  apposition  with  nos  just  as 
corpora  is  with  vos.^'^    In  6.817-18  et  Tarquinios  reges  animamquc 

with  5.372  Buten  immani  corpore  and  8.330  immani  corpore  Thybris;  9.272-73  bis 
sex  lectissima  matruni  corpora  with  1.71  bis  septem  praestanti  corpore  Nymphac; 
12.270-71  piilchcrrima  fratrum  corpora  with  7.783  praestanti  corpore  Turnus; 
G  3.369  corpora  magna  bourn  and  the  probably  non-periphrastic  G  4.543  corpora  ipsa 
bourn,  with  G  4.538-40  quattuor  eximios  praestanti  corpore  tauros  delige  (echoed  in 
G  4.550)  and  8.207  quattuor  praestanti  corpore  tauros;  note  too  9.563  candenti 
corpore  cycnum.  Still  another  syntactic  variation  as  compared  with  e.g.  5.372  Buten 
immani  corpore  is  seen  in  1 1.640-41  lollan,  ingentemque  animis,  ingentem  corpore  et 
armis,  where  ingenti  corpore -wovXd  have  been  stylistically  possible,  but  hardly  ingentihui 
animis  or  ingentibus  armis. 

^"^  So  too  corpora  in  Lucretius  2.31  (cited  in  note  23),  where  the  idea  is  one  of  mod- 
erate physical  indulgence,  and  membra  in  Horace,  Carm.  1.1.21-22  and  Serm.  2.2.80-81 
(both  cited  in  note  19),  where  the  idea  is  one  of  complete  relaxation. 

2^  Similarly,  in  4.391-92  (quoted  in  note  19),  the  physical  term  seems  particularly 
appropriate  as  applied  to  the  swooning  Dido,  whose  conscious  intelligence  has  for  the 
moment  departed  and  left  her  a  mere  body. 

2^  The  reference  to  the  size  of  the  poor  beasts,  already  noted  just  above,  merely 
intensifies  the  pathos  of  their  helpless  situation. 
Referred  to  again  below,  §§  10  and  16, 

Here  too,  as  in  9.273  and  G  3.369  (referred  to  in  notes  26  and  29  respectively), 
the  word  may  have  a  double  connotation. 

^2  Ulysses'  doughty  companions  are  perfectly  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  Cyclops; 
thus  they  become  mere  bodies  like  the  enslaved  matrons  of  9.272-73  (see  note  26)  or 
the  unconscious  Dido  of  4.391-92  (see  note  28). 
Referred  to  again  below,  §  7. 

^*  We  may  further  compare  Horace's  famous  tribute  to  his  three  dear  friends, 
Serm.  1.5.40-42  Plotius  et  Varius  Vergiliusque  occurrunt,  animae  qualis  neque  candi- 
diores  terra  tulit  neque  quis  me  sit  devinctior  alter,  where  animae  is  in  apposition  with 
the  three  proper  names  as  corpora  is  with  the  two  proper  names  in  1 1 .690-91 .  (On  the 
other  hand,  Horace's  qualis  clause  somewhat  recalls  the  structure  of  Vergil's  qualia 
clause  in  12.900  qualia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora  tellus,  although  Vergil 
incorporates  corpora  into  his  dependent  clause  while  Horace  keeps  animae  outside  his.) 
Once  more,  of  course,  we  must  not  fail  to  note  that  the  loss  in  logic  which  is  involved 
in  the  passage  quoted  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  effective  gain  in  force. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  comparatively  little  of  Plotius  and  Varius,  but  Vergil  was 
surely  a  man  who  might  well  be  described  as  "all  soul."  (Turning  from  the  sublime 
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superbam  ultoris  Bruti,  animam  Bruti  is  a  periphrasis  of  the  same 
nature  as  corpora  heroum  in  6.306-7  (though  a  more  suitable  one 
for  a  denizen  of  the  lower  world) ;  and  animam  here  like  corpora 
there  is  in  strict  logic  less  precise  a  parallel  than  the  genitive 
modifying  it  for  the  noun  with  which  it  is  grammatically  coordi- 
nated {Tarquinios  reges  here,  matres  atque  viri  there).  Just  as  in 
3.623-25,  5.318-19,  and  7.649-50  respectively,  duo  corpora,  ante 
omnia  corpora,  and  excepto  corpore  Tumi  as  substitutes  for  duos  (viros) , 
ante  omnes  {viros),  and  excepto  Turno  balance  nostro  (equivalent  to  a 
genitive  such  as  virorum),  JVisus,  and  Lausus,  so  in  12.229-30  pro 
cunctis  talibus  unam  obiectare  animam,  unam  animam  as  a 
substitute  for  unum,  i.e.  unum  virum,  balances  cunctis  talibus,  which 
assuredly  stands  for  cunctis  talibus  viris,  not  cunctis  talibus  animis. 
And  finally,  just  as  corpora  virtually  stands  for  se  in  2.565-66  and 
12.287-88,  so  does  hanc^^  animam  stand  for  me  in  10.525  hanc 
animam  serves  natoque  patrique  and  10.598  sine  hanc  animam  et 
miserere  precantis,^^  and  so,  too,  animas  stands  for  se  in  9.663 
animasque  in  aperta  pericula  mittunt.  In  all  these  periphrases, 
exactly  as  the  use  of  corpus  regularly  enhances  the  pictorial  quality 
of  the  passage,  so  the  use  of  anima  enhances  its  emotional  quality. 
In  6.817-18,  animam  surely  refers  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that 
Erutus  is  a  shade  (which  is  equally  true  of  course  of  the  Tarquin 
kings  and  all  the  other  figures  seen  here),  as  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
characterized  by  a  dauntless  spirit',  in  other  words,  anima  Bruti 
stands  for  animosus  Brutus,  just  as  violentia  Tumi  stands  for  violentus 
Turnus.^'^    As  for  the  other  examples,  the  use  of  anima  in  them 

to  the  ridiculous,  we  may  recall  the  man  in  Catullus  13.14  who  Catullus  predicted 
"would  pray  to  be  made  "all  nose.")  The  conception  of  the  anima  is  also  used  effec- 
tively elsewhere  by  Horace,  who  calls  Vergil  animae  dimidium  meae  {Carm.  1.3.8)  and 
Maecenas  meae  partem  animae  {Carm.  2.17.5). 

For  this  use  of  hanc  cf.  hunc  in  the  familiar  hunc  hominem  (i.e.  me)  of  Horace, 
■Serm.  1.9.47. 

^®  However,  animam  seems  to  be  used  quite  literally  of  the  soul  alone  in  1.97-98 
mene  non  potuisse  tua  animam  hanc  effundere  dextra!,  3.654  vos  animam  hanc 
quocumque  absumite  leto,  4.652  accipite  hanc  animam  meque  his  exsolvite  curis, 
and  11.440-42  vobis  animam  hanc  devovi.  Cf.  the  literal  use  oi  corpus  referred  to  in 
notes  18,  22,  and  26. 

Incidentally,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  observe  that  not  only  would  animosum 
Brutum  here  have  been  less  effective  rhetorically  than  the  phrase  that  Vergil  actually 
uses;  it  would  have  led  to  a  highly  clumsy  succession  of  accusatives,  Brutum  animosum, 
superbum,  ultorem.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  such  a  piling  up  of  epithets  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  Latin.  We  may  also  note  in  passing  how  effective  is  the  transfer, 
with  a  shift  in  tone,  of  the  usual  reproachful  epithet  for  the  younger  Tarquin,  superbus, 
to  the  soul  of  his  conqueror,  the  avenging  Brutus. 
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points  up  the  poignancy  of  the  situation,  which  in  all  of  them 
involves  the  imminent  danger  of  death.  In  1 1.372-73  the  use  of 
animae  is  particularly  effective  in  combination  with  inhumata  turba, 
suggestive  as  the  latter  is  of  corpora;  according  to  the  speaker 
(Drances),  Turnus  owns — and  despises— his  followers,  body  and 
soul.  In  12.229-30,  by  an  ingenious  touch  of  poetic  justice,  we 
no  longer  find  the  soldiers,  poor  souls,  in  danger  of  dying  for 
Turnus;  we  find  Turnus,  poor  soul,  in  danger  of  dying  for  them. 
In  9.663  the  soldiers  return  to  battle  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  In 
10.525  and  598,  a  defeated  warrior  is  desperately — and  vainly — 
pleading  for  his  life. 

7.  While  the  anima  and  the  corpus  are  united — in  other  words, 
during  life — there  is  not  much  difficulty  involved  in  their  confusion, 
since  the  ego  represents  a  fusion  of  the  two.  But  serious  compli- 
cations begin  with  death,  consisting  as  it  does  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  constituent  parts  of  man.  Cf.  4.385  mors  anima  sedux- 
erit  artus,^^  and  4.695  quae  [  =  Iris]  luctantem  animam  nexosque 
resolveret  artus.  Life  departs — yet  continues  to  exist  in  the  form 
of  the  shade  or  anima,*^  with  which  the  vita*'^  or  vital  principle 

The  speaker  also  just  below,  in  10.528—29  non  hie  victoria  Teucrum  vertitur  aiit 
anima  una  dabit  discrimina  tanta,  pathetically  uses  anima  una  for  vir  unus,  just  as  in 
12.229-30  (quoted  earlier  in  this  paragraph)  unam  animam  is  vised  for  unum  virum. 

Mors  animam  seduxerit  artibus  would  be  more  logical.  Here  we  find  exemplified 
a  type  of  confusion  different  from  that  which  is  under  investigation  in  the  present  paper. 
To  explain  this  one,  too,  in  mathematical  terms,  we  may  say  that,  given  the  ratio  a:b, 
that  of  b:a,  its  reciprocal,  will  bear  to  it  a  very  definite  relationship;  and  this  time  it  is 
far  more  often  in  the  realm  of  logic  than  in  that  of  mathematics,  that  this  relationship 
will  be  one  of  equality.  That  is,  in  non-mathematical  terms,  given  two  bodies  which 
bear  a  certain  mutual  relationship,  it  is  sometimes  safe,  in  simple,  straightforward 
matters,  to  assume  that  the  first  is  related  to  the  second  in  the  same  way  as  the  second 
is  to  the  first.  But  very  often  it  is  not;  and  yet  under  these  circumstances  Vergil 
frequently  acts  as  if  it  were.  I  have  treated  this  type  of  inexactitude  on  Vergil's  part 
in  an  article  entitled  "A  Source  of  Vergil i an  Hypallage,"  TAPA  87  (1956)  147-89; 
for  this  particular  example,  see  156. 

^•^  It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked  that  this  anima  in  appearance  is  identical  with 
the  corpus  that  it  once  inhabited  (even  to  the  very  mutilations  inflicted  upon  that  corpus, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  phantom  of  Hector  in  2.270-79  and  285-86,  or  the  shade  of  Dei- 
phobus  in  6.494-501),  or,  odder  still,  with  the  corpus  that  it  is  some  day  to  inhabit  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  muster-roll  of  Aeneas'  descendants,  notably  the  young  Marcellus 
in  6.860-66).  Indeed,  the  anima  itself  is  described  as  having  a  corpus  in  6.494  laniatum 
corpore  toto  (of  Deiphobus) !  But,  though  it  may  look  and  speak  and  weep  like  a 
living  man  (cf.  note  41),  the  spirit  once  arrived  in  the  world  of  shades  or  returned  to 
that  of  men  is  unsubstantial  to  the  touch:  cf.  2.792-94  of  the  vision  of  Creusa  =  6.700-2 
of  the  shade  of  Anchises,  ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  bracchia  circum ;  ter  funesta  com- 
prensa  manus  efTugit  imago,  par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  simillima  somno  (this  of 
course  is  reminiscent  of  Homer,  Od.  11.204-8).    The  insubstantiality  of  the  animae  is 
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seems  under  certain  circumstances  to  be  interchangeable :  cf. 
with  G  4.526  anima  fugiente  1 1.831  =  12.952  vitaque  cum  gemitu 
fugit  indignata  sub  umbras,  4.705  in  ventos  vita  recessit,  6.735 

also  emphasized  in  contrast  with  the  heavy  weight  of  the  living  Aeneas  in  6,411-14 
(quoted  below,  §  16) ;  they  are  described  as  bloodless  in  6.401,  and  as  weak  of  voice  in 
6.492-93  (on  their  bloodlessness  see  further  below,  note  81). 

This  vita,  like  the  anima  (cf.  notes  16  and  40),  is  itself  represented  in  a  more  or  less 
personal  guise.  Not  only  does  it  partake  of  the  emotions  of  human  life,  being  called 
maesta  in  10.820  (quoted  just  below),  but  it  makes  actual  physical  sounds:  note  gemitu 
in  1 1.831  =  12.952  (also  quoted  just  below).  There  are,  to  be  sure,  plenty  of  instances 
of  the  use  of^  vita  in  precisely  the  abstract  sense  of  the  English  life,  as  e.g.  in  E  4.53,  2.92, 
2.637  and  641,  3.315,  3.646,  4.340,  4.550,  6.428,  6.433,  6.663,  8.577,  9.212,  10.468, 
11.180.  But  elsewhere,  even  when  we  translate  vita  by  "life,"  it  may  have  a  more 
concrete  meaning,  as  in  5.724-25  nate,  mihi  vita  quondam,  dum  vita  manebat,  care 
magis,  where  dum  vita  manebat  (which  occurs  also  in  6.608  and  6.661)  may  (as  may  also 
modo  vita  supersit  in  G3.10,  but  hardly  Turno  rata  vita  maneret  in  10.629)  suggest  the 
abiding  of  the  vita  or  anima  in  the  body,  while  vita  care  magis  may  suggest  Horace's 
animae  dimidium  meae  (cited  in  note  34) ;  so  too  vita  in  5.230  vitam  volunt  pro  laude 
pacisci  and  9.206  vita  bene  credat  emi  honorem.  In  general  the  vita  seems  identical 
with  the  anima  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  of  as  that  part  of  the  man  that  is  separated  from 
the  body  at  death  (for  some  close  parallels  see  note  42).  Also  there  seems  to  be  an  all- 
pervasive  world-life  as  there  is  an  all-per\^asive  world-soul:  cf.  G  4.219-24  with 
6.724-29,  and  note  especially  in  the  earlier  passage  G  4.22 1-24  deum  ire  per  omnis 
terrasque  tractusque  maris  caelumque  profundum;  hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros, 
genus  omne  ferarum,  quemque  sibi  tenuis  nascentem  arcessere  vitas,  and  in  the  later 
passage  6.724-28  caelum  ac  terram  camposque  liquentis  spiritus  intus  alit;  inde  homi- 
num  pecudumque  genus  vitaeque  volantum.  However,  the  anima  or  spirit  that  abides 
in  the  lower  world  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  vita;  the  word  vitas  in  6.292  is  used  synony- 
mously with  umbras  in  294,  but  both  these  words  apply  to  the  monsters  at  the  entrance 
to  the  world  of  the  dead,  not  to  the  dead  themselves. 

*2  The  person  who  dies  is  said  to  pour  out  his  anima  or  his  vita,  as  in  9.349  vomit 
animam  and  10.908  animam  diffundit  cruore,  2.532  vitam  cum  sanguine  fudit;  or  to 
breathe  it  out,  as  in  1 1.883  exspirant  animas,  2.562  vitam  exhalantem  (cf.  11.6 17  vitam 
dispergit  in  auras).  The  first  type  of  expression  connects  the  anima  or  vita  with  the 
blood  (as  already  remarked  in  note  16) ;  the  second  connects  it  with  the  breath.  This 
latter  conception  is  in  keeping  with  the  identification  of  the  anima,  and  apparently  of 
the  vita,  with  the  breath  during  life :  the  seat  of  the  vita  seems  to  be  the  windpipe  in 
7.533-34  haesit  enim  sub  gutture  vulnus  et  udae  vocis  iter  tenuemque  inclusit  sanguine 
vitam,  and  that  of  the  anima  seems  to  be  the  chest  in  9.579-80  abditaque  intus  spira- 
menta  animae  letali  vulnere  rupit  (of  the  lungs)  and  11.408-9  numquam  animam 
amittes ;  habitet  tecum  et  sit  pectore  in  isto.  In  the  last-quoted  example,  there  is  men- 
tion of  losing  the  anima,  but  much  oftener  dying  is  spoken  of  as  giving  the  anima  or  vita 
(cf.  English  give  up  the  ghost),  as  in  G  4.204  animam  sub  fasce  dedere,  10.854  omnis  per 
mortis  animam  sontem  ipse  dedissem,  and  1 1.162  animam  ipse  dedissem,  of  the  anima, 
and  9.704  neque  enim  iaculo  vitam  ille  dedisset,  of  the  vita;  cf.  too  G  3.495  dulcis 
animas  reddunt,  and  4.652  accipite  banc  animam.  (However,  2.145  lacrimis  vitam 
damns,  11.118  vixet  cui  vitam  deus  aut  sua  dextra  dedisset,  and  12.879  quo  vitam 
dedit  aeternam?,  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  question  of  granting  life  to  some  one  else,  are 
completely  dififerent;  note  in  connection  with  the  last  that  only  the  abstract  vita  can 
be  spoken  of  here,  for  any  vita  in  the  sense  of  "spirit "  is  immortal.)  The  conception  is 
rather  different,  that  of  laying  down,  not  giving  up,  life,  in  9.687  posuere  in  limine 
vitam.    The  killer  takes  away  the  anima  (3.654  animam  hanc  quocumque  absumite 
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supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquit,"^^  10.819-20  turn  vita  per 
auras  concessit  maesta  ad  manis  corpusque  reliquit."^*  On  the 
other  hand,  that  which  remains  after  the  departure  of  the  soul — 
the  mere  physical,  mortal  side — is  with  particular  appropriateness 
referred  to  as  the  body,  the  corpus  (cf.  our  English  corpse)  Thus 
in  9.454-55  ad  ipsa  corpora  seminecisque  viros,  and  11.634-35 
corporaque  et  permixti  caede  virorum  semianimes  equi,  the  lifeless 
forms  are  contrasted  with  those  in  which  some  vestige  of  life  still 
lingers.  However,  perhaps  2.364-65  sternuntur  corpora,  7.535 
corpora  multa  virum  (sternuntur),  and  12.97  da  sternere  corpus, 
and  certainly  12.328  multa  virum  dat  fortia  corpora  leto,  are  not 

leto,  8.566-67  cui  omnis  abstulit  animas,  9.443  animam  abstulit  hosti)  or  seizes  it 
(10.348  vocem  animamque  rapit  traiecto  gutture,  where  perhaps  the  breath  is  meant 
as  well  as  the  spirit)  or  despoils  the  owner  of  it  (6.168  ilium  vita  victor  spoliavit 
Achilles).  The  plural  animas  in  8.567  (just  quoted)  is  especially  interesting:  Erulus 
had  to  be  killed  three  times  because  he  had  three  animae  (8.564-66  nascenti  cui  trb 
animas  mater  dederat,  terna  arma  movenda,  ter  leto  sternendus  erat).  We  might 
rather  have  expected,  as  Conington  says  ad  loc,  a  three-bodied  monster  like  Geryon; 
but  Erulus'  three  animae  seem  to  correspond  to  three  vitae  (as  we  say  in  English  that  a 
cat  has  nine  lives). 

*^  Cf.  further  on  this  passage,  §  1 1  below. 

An  odd  inversion  of  this  expression  is  found  in  G  3.546-47  illae  [  =  aves]  prae- 
cipites  alta  vitam  sub  nube  relinquunt  and  5.517  (columba)  vitam  reliquit  in  astris. 
(These  two  passages  deal  with  birds,  not  people,  but  I  think  this  is  irrelevant;  Vergil 
regularly  humanizes  his  animals.)  Here  we  have  the  sort  of  reversal  discussed  above 
in  note  39;  once  more  see  TAP  A  87.147-89  (155-56  for  the  particular  instances  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  note).  Instead  of  saying  that  life  leaves  the  body,  as  he  does  in 
10.819-20  (quoted  again  in  §  19),  or  that  life  leaves  the  individual,  as  he  probably 
does  in  6.735  (discussed  in  §  1 1),  with  which  we  may  compare  Lucretius  5.63  eum  quem 
vita  reliquit,  Vergil  says  that  the  individual  leaves  life — which  seems  natural  enough  in 
our  own  tongue,  as  in  the  common  phrase  depart  this  life,  but  rather  odd  in  a  language 
which  conceives  of  the  vita  as  a  definite,  concrete  entity  (cf.  note  41).  Of  course  it 
may  be  argued  that  vita  is  really  used  in  an  abstract  sense  here,  not  of  one's  own  life 
but  of  life  in  general.  But  what  of  3.140-41  linquebant  dulcis  animas  aut  aegra 
trahebant  corpora?  This  is  assuredly  stranger  yet.  What  leaves  (or  leave)  the 
animae?  Is  it  the  corpora?  But,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that,  as  has  just  been  said, 
the  animae  rather  leave  the  corpora,  which  without  them  are  impotent  and  inert,  mere 
"corpses"  indeed  (cf.  e.g.  G  3.542  naufraga  corpora,  9.454-55  ad  ipsa  corpora, 
11.634  armaque  corporaque),  it  cannot  be  the  corpora  that  leave  the  animae,  because 
the  objects  which  perform  this  action  also  perform  the  action  indicated  by  the  following 
words  trahebant  corpora — and  we  are  hence  brought  to  an  utter  absurdity!  No,  the 
common  subject  of  these  two  verbs  is  rather  that  mysterious  union  of  body  and  soul, 
the  ego  (cf.  12.935-36,  quoted  just  below,  in  §  9) ;  but  then  strict  logic  demands  rather 
animas  dijfundebant  (cf.  10.908,  quoted  in  notes  16  and  42)  to  balance  corpora  trahebant. 
Only  one  must  not  expect  strict  logic  of  a  poet — especially  when  he  is  talking  of  matters 
of  life  and  death ! 

Examples  are  too  numerous  to  quote.  A  few  instances  are  given  in  §  17  as 
illustrations  of  the  burial  rites;  others  may  be  listed  here:  E  5.22,  G  4.255,  1.484,  1.486, 
2.644,  3.578,  4.600,  4.635,  6.149,  6.219,  11.30,  11.59,  11.185,  11.591,  11.848. 
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quite  so  logical,  as  one  really  slays  not  merely  the  body  but  the 
whole  man,  whose  body  and  soul  are  thereby  separated,  as  we 
have  just  noted. 

8.  After  this  separation,  is  the  ego  to  be  identified  with  the  sur- 
viving anima  or  vita,  or  with  the  mortal  remains  that  are  consigned 
to  the  pyre  or  the  tomb?  The  answer  is,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times the  other,  sometimes  neither.*^ 

9.  Thus  when  Aeneas  invokes  the  dead  Anchises  in  the  following 
terms,  5.80-81  salve,  sancte  parens,  iterum  salvete,  recepti  nequi- 
quam  cineres  animaeque  umbraeque  paternae,  the  parens  seems 
to  consist  for  him  of  a  combination  of  mortal  and  immortal 
remains  [cineres,  and  animaeque  umbraeque,  respectively).*^  Again, 

Of  course  one  must  not  be  over-nice  in  analyzing  these  periphrases.  That, 
after  all,  the  phrase  virum  corpora,  for  instance,  forms  but  a  single  idea  is  proved  by  the 
transference  offortia  to  corpora  from  virum  in  12.328,  and  also  by  the  making  parallel 
with  corpora  in  e.g.  7.535  corpora  multa  virum  seniorque  Galaesus  (cited  above  in  §  5) 
of  a  noun  that  is  parallel  in  thought  with  virum  (cf.  note  17).  We  may  contrast 
1.101  scuta  virum  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  volvit;  here  there  is  the  same  trans- 
ference of fortia  from  virum  to  corpora,  but  scuta  and  galeas  are  really  parallel  in  thought 
with  corpora,  while  the  genitive  virum  applies  to  all  three  nouns.  In  1 .486-87  ut  spolia, 
ut  currus,  utque  ipsum  corpus  amici  conspexit,  spolia  and  currus  are  similarly  parallel 
to  corpus,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  genitive  here  (amici)  applies  to  all  three  nouns 
or  not.  At  all  events,  both  these  passages  as  compared  with  12.328  show  clearly  the 
difference  (already  discussed  in  note  26)  between  corpus  used  with  full  force  and  corpus 
used  in  periphrasis. 

We  may  compare  Catullus  101,  where  te  in  line  3  and  cinerem  in  line  4  seem  to 
refer  to  much  the  same  thing,  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  but  both  alike  to  be  differentiated 
from  tete  ipsum — the  vcaX  yourself ,  which  is  utterly  lost — in  line  5.  To  Catullus,  who 
surely  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (cf.  5.5-6),  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  any  other  te;  hence  his  closing  line,  101.10  in  perpetuam  ave  atque 
vale.  The  more  logical  denier  of  survival,  Lucretius,  makes  very  clear  the  distinction 
between  the  living  ego  and  the  lifeless  corpse  in  a  most  effective  passage,  3.870-93 ;  note 
especially  881-83  ipse  sui  miseret;  neque  enim  se  dividit  ilium  nec  removet  satis  a 
proiecto  corpore  et  ilium  se  fingit  sensuque  suo  contaminat  adstans.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  the  believer,  Socrates  (as  reported  by  Plato,  Phaedo  115c-d),  the  true  self  is 
not  only  the  living  man,  it  is  also,  and  equally,  the  surviving  soul;  but  for  him  as  for 
Lucretius,  it  is  assuredly  not  the  body,  as  the  simple-minded  Crito  fancies.  Compare 
(in  c)  Crito's  question,  OaTTTOJixcv  be  a€  riva  rpoTTov;  and  Socrates'  laughing  answer, 
"Ovcog  av  povXrjode,  edwep  ye  Xd^rjre  fj,e  kol  fxrj  eK(f)vyu)  vfxas.  Also  note  his  con- 
tinuance on  the  subject  in  more  serious  vein:  Ov  ireLdu),  c3  dvZpes,  KpLrwva,  ws  eyco 
elfjLt  ovTos  EojKpdTTjs,  6  vvvl  hiaXeyoixevos  kol  hiardrrcov  eKaoTOV  rwv  Xeyopuevcov,  aAA' 
oiiTal  /xe  iK€Lvov  etvat,  ov  oijjeTai  oXLyov  varepov  vcKpov,  Kal  ipcora  817,  ttw?  (jlc  daTTTTj. 
And  again  (in  d)  :  ovKen  vpuv  irapaiievw,  dXX  olx'>]oofiat  dmcbv  €6?  fiuKapcov  St/  tlvus 
evbaijjiovLag. 

Conington,  on  5.81,  quotes  the  Verona  scholia's  observation,  "that  Virg.  has 
enumerated  the  three  parts  of  man,  the  dust  that  returns  to  earth,  the  spirit  that  goes 
into  heaven,  and  the  shade  that  dwells  below."    But  of  course  the  introduction  of  the 
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Turnus  recognizes  that  the  true  himself  consists  of  a  combination  of" 
body  and  soul,  which  combination  he  differentiates  from  his  body 
alone  in  12.935-36  me,  seu  corpus  spoUatum  lumine  mavis,  redde 
meis.*^  But  Nisus  speaks  of  his  corpse  as  me,^^  9.213-14  sit  qui 
me  raptum  pugna  pretiove  redemptum  mandet  humo;  and 
Aeneas  similarly  apostrophizes  that  of  Lausus  as  te,  10.827-28 
teque  parentum  manibus  et  cineri  remitto.^^  The  effect  is 
particularly  odd  when  the  body  is  treated  as  the  true  ego  in  con- 
versations in  which  the  soul  is  represented  as  taking  part.  Thus  in 
the  lower  world,  where  we  see  the  shades  of  Deiphobus  and  Pali- 
nurus,  Aeneas  calls  the  former's  body  te,  6.507-8  te,  amice,  nequivi 
conspicere  et  patria  decedens  ponere  terra;  and  the  latter  calls  his 
own  body  me,  6.362  nunc  me  fluctus  habet,  and  mihi,  6.365-66  aut 
tu  mihi  terram  inice.^^  On  the  other  hand,  in  4.703  teque  isto 
corpore  solvo^^  and  1 1.829  exsolvit  se  corpore,  te  and  se  refer  just 
as  definitely  to  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body.  Again  in 
12.648-49  sancta  ad  vos  anima  atque  istius  nescia^*  culpae 
descendam  magnorum  haud  umquam  indignus  avorum,  Turnus 
identifies  himself  with  his  soul  as  it  descends  to  the  world  of  the 
dead,  calling  himself  sancta  anima  atque  nescia,  though  in  the  next 
breath  he  thinks  of  himself  even  after  death  as  the  whole  man,  and 
shifts  from  feminine  adjectives  agreeing  with  anima  to  a  masculine 
one,  indignus. 

idea  of  heaven  is  a  complete  anachronism,  nor  it  is  possible  to  make  a  valid  distinction 
between  animae  and  umbrae. 

*^  Already  referred  to  in  note  44. 

Cf.  too  the  use  o(  hunc  in  6.152  hunc  refer  suis  et  conde  sepulcro,  already  dis- 
cussed in  note  18  and  again  cited  in  §  17. 

Nisus  and  Aeneas  here  are  like  the  confused  thinkers  refuted  by  Socrates  and 
Lucretius  in  the  passages  cited  above  (note  47).  For  the  reverse  process,  in  which  the 
term  corpus  is  used  of  the  entire  ego,  cf.  the  examples  enumerated  in  §§  5  and  7. 

^2  Actually  in  his  long  narrative  speech  to  Aeneas,  he  uses  me  to  apply  to  all  three 
facets  of  his  personality:  (1)  the  complete  ego  in  6.348  nec  me  deus  aequore  mersit, 
352  pro  me,  and  355-56  Notus  vexit  me  violentus  aqua;  (2)  the  body,  in  almost  the 
next  breath,  in  362,  as  already  indicated  above;  and  finally  (3)  the  soul,  in  365  eripe 
me  his  malis,  and  370  tecum  me  tolle  per  undas.  Only  the  last  me,  said  by  the  shade 
of  the  shade,  is  completely  accurate;  but  the  rtie  used  of  the  living  man  seems  more 
appropriate  on  the  lips  of  the  shade  than  the  me  used  of  the  corpse.  So  too  there 
seems  to  be  reasonable  even  if  not  complete  precision  on  the  part  of  the  visions  of 
Anchises  and  Creusa  that  appear  on  earth  to  Aeneas  in  using  me  (in  5.733  and  2.788) 
of  the  corresponding  entity  that  abides  in  the  Elysian  Fields  in  the  case  of  Anchises  and 
with  the  Magna  Mater  in  the  case  of  Creusa. 

^3  Contrast  4.695  just  above,  also  4.385  (both  quoted  in  §  7). 

^*  I  accept  this  emendation  of  the  usual  reading  inscia  as  a  very  simple  solution  of 
the  metrical  difficulties  (Otherwise  presented  by  the  line. 
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10.  Sometimes  the  two  views,  of  the  self  now  as  the  body  and 
now  as  the  soul,  are  fused  inconsistently  in  a  single  passage.  This 
occurs  in  G  4.475-77  =  6.306-8  matres  atque  viri  defunctaque 
corpora  vita  magnanimum  heroum,  pueri  innuptaeque  puellae, 
impositique  rogis  iuvenes  ante  ora  parentum.  In  the  first  and 
second  lines,  except  for  defuncta  corpora  vita,  which  will  be  taken  up 
later  (§  16),  the  persons  are  certainly  identified  with  their  souls; 
but  in  the  third  line,  the  words  impositi  rogis  ante  ora  parentum,  said 
of  the  iuvenes,  apply  only  to  the  bodies  of  those  whose  souls  are 
elsewhere. Iuvenes  (i.e.  umbrae  iuvenum;  cf.  G  4.472  umbrae 
ibant  tenues)  quorum  corpora  imposita  rogis  erant  would  be  the  logical 
form,  although,  of  course,  infinitely  less  poetic  and  pathetic. 

1 1 .  The  same  confusion  is  perhaps  less  strikingly,  but  none  the 
less  unquestionably,  exemplified  in  6.730-42; 

730  igneus  est  oUis  vigor  et  caelestis  origo 

semenibus,  quantum  non  corpora  noxia  tardant 

terrenique  hebetant  artus  moribundaque  membra. 

hinc  metuunt  cupiuntque,  dolent  gaudentque,  neque  auras 

dispiciunt  clausae  tenebris  et  carcere  caeco. 
735  quin  et  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquit, 

non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris  nec  funditus  omnes 

corporeae  excedunt  pestes,  penitusque  necesse  est 

multa  diu  concreta  modis  inolescere  miris. 

ergo  exercentur  poenis  veterumque  malorum 
740  supplicia  expendunt:  aliae  panduntur  inanes 

suspensae  ad  ventos,  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 

infectum  eluitur  scelus  aut  exuritur  igni. 

Here  ollis  in  730  and  the  verbs  of  733-34  refer  generally  to  living 
creatures — primarily  human  beings,  apparently.  But  in  735 
these  beings  are  identified  with  the  mere  lifeless  corpora  if  we  are  to 
supply  eos  with  reliquit,  which  certainly  seems  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  obvious,  thing  to  do;  while  miseris  in  736  and  the  verbs 
in  739-42  relate  to  the  same  beings  as  identical  with  their  souls. -^"^ 

Cf.  6.325-26  haec  omnis  inops  inhumataque  turba  est;  hi,  quos  vehit  unda, 
sepulti. 

Note  the  parallel  from  Lucretius,  5.63,  cited  above,  note  44. 
^'  This  explanation  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  given  by  Gonington  on  6.737, 
who  says  that  Vergil,  in  using  the  present  inolescere  instead  oiinoluisse,  expresses  himself 
*' as  if  he  were  speaking  of  the  soul  when  still  in  life,  not  of  the  soul  after  death."  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  present  in  738  certainly  applies  to  the  souls  after  death;  if  it  did 
not,  it  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  731-32  corpora  noxia  tardant,  etc.    Not  only  do 
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12.  The  case  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  incor- 
poreal part  of  man — his  shade  or  soul — is  not  by  any  means  a 
simple,  single  conception.  Sometimes  that  with  which  the  ego  is 
identified  abides  in  the  tomb  (4.29  ille  habeat  secum  servetque 
sepulcro) ;  sometimes  it  dwells  in  the  lower  world  (4.387  audiam 
et  haec  manis  veniet  mihi  fama  sub  imos,  and  Book  6  in  general) ; 
sometimes  it  may  return  to  the  upper  world  as  a  sort  of  fury  or 
avenging  spirit  (4.386  omnibus  umbra  locis  adero),  or  as  the 
phantom  of  a  dream  (2.270-71  Hector  visus  adesse  mihi;  et  aL). 
Note  that  the  second  phase  seems  the  dominant  one,  with  which 
all  the  others  are  more  or  less  fused.  Thus  Dido  has  said  that  her 
love  is  buried  with  Sychaeus  in  his  tomb  (4.29),  but  it  is  in  the 
lower  world  that  she  regains  her  husband  (6.473-74  coniunx  ubi 
pristinus  illi  respondet  curis  aequatque  Sychaeus  amorem).^^  It 
is  in  one  and  the  same  breath  that  she  speaks  of  herself  as  being 
everywhere  at  once  (4.386)  and  as  being  in  the  underworld 
(4.387).  And  Aeneas  in  Hades  tells  Anchises  of  the  visits  paid 
him  by  Anchises'  imago  (6.695-96  tua  me,  genitor,  tua  tristis 
imago  saepius  occurrens  haec  limina  tendere  adegit).  We  may 
think  that  we  have  a  clue  to  the  confusion  in  Aeneas'  words  tua 
imago — the  dream  phantom  is  the  imago, while  the  Anchises  down 

the  ills  which  characterized  the  united  soul  and  body  fail  to  depart  when  their  union  is 
terminated,  but,  as  a  result  of  their  long  adherence  {diu  concrete  in  738,  properly  put  in 
the  past,  does  refer  to  the  life  on  earth),  they  become  ingrained  anew  in  the  disembodied 
soul  even  as  they  had  been  in  the  soul  when  bound  up  with,  and  hampered  by,  its 
body. 

Cf.  Conington's  note  on  3.67,  quoted  below  (§  17). 

There  is  an  inconsistency  of  a  different  kind  in  placing  Sychaeus  in  the  lugentes 
campi,  among  those  who  died  of  love.  But  we  are  too  thankful  that  Dido  can  have  the 
comfort  of  his  companionship  and  his  devotion  (6.473-74)  to  cavil  at  a  discrepancy  of 
this  sort. 

It  is  so  called  also  in  4.351-53  me  patris  Anchisae  admonet  in  somniset  turbida 
terret  imago;  so  too  the  dream  phantoms  of  Sychaeus  (1.353-54  ipsa  sed  in  somnis 
inhumati  venit  imago  coniugis  ora  modis  attollens  pallida  miris)  and  Cassandra 
(5.636-37  mihi  Cassandrae  per  somnum  vatis  imago  dare  visa  faces).  The  vision  of 
Creusa  at  the  end  of  Book  2  is  not  a  dream,  I  think ;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  too  is  called 
an  imago  (2.773  nota  maior  imago,  and  2.793  manus  effugit  imago).  However,  it  is 
called  by  two  other  names  in  2.772  simulacrum  atque  ipsius  umbra  Creusae.  The 
word  imago  is  also  used  of  the  false  phantom  of  Aeneas  prepared  by  Juno,  10.643  exsultat 
imago,  10.656  Aeneae  imago,  10.663  quaerit  imago;  and  of  the  false  phantoms  which 
Aeneas  accuses  Venus  of  producing,  1.407-8  falsis  ludis  imaginibus.  Thus  in  general 
the  word  seems  to  be  employed  of  a  mere  appearance  as  a  dream  or  vision,  whether 
true  or  false.  This  is  perhaps  also  true  of  simulacrum,  which,  as  we  have  just  noted,  is 
used  of  the  vision  of  Creusa  (2.772),  and  which  seems  to  be  employed  of  ghostly  visi- 
tations in  general,  such  as  appeared  on  earth  after  Caesar's  death  {G  \A11  simulacra 
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in  the  lower  world  is  the  umbra;  but,  since  only  six  lines  after 
Aeneas  calls  the  dream-phantom  an  imago,  Vergil  uses  the  same 
term  of  the  shade  Anchises  (6.701  manus  effugit  imago),  and  since 
the  word  umbra  is  applied  in  6.894  (datur  exitus  umbris)  to  the 
dreams  that  leave  Hades,  we  must  conclude  that  this  distinction 
will  not  hold.  And  the  haunting  specter  of  Dido  (4.386  is  an 
umbra  too. 

13.  As  for  the  ghost  that  supposedly  haunts  the  tomb  and  thus 
is  associated  with  the  ashes  buried  there,  though  it  seems  to  be 
described  in  5.81  cineres  animaeque  umbraeque  paternae  by  the 
phrase  animaeque  umbraeque,  it  is  usually  called  the  manes 
3.303-4  libabat  cineri  Andromache  manisque  vocabat  Hectoreum 
ad  tumulum,  4.34  id  cinerem  aut  manis  credis  curare  sepultos?, 
4.427  nec  patris  Anchisae  cineres  manisve  revelli,  10.827-28  te 
parentum  manibus  et  cineri,  si  qua  est  ea  cura,  remitto.  Doubt- 
less it  is  this  ghost  too  for  whom  altars  were  erected  at  the  funeral 
of  Polydorus,  3.63  stant  manibus  arae,  and  whom  Aeneas  called 
at  the  funeral  of  Deiphobus,  6.506  magna  manis  ter  voce  vocavi, 

modis  pallentia  miris)  and  haunted  the  mystical  grove  of  Albunea  (7.89  multa  modis 
simulacra  volitantia  miris).  But  neither  imago  nor  simulacrum  is  restricted  to  this 
meaning.  Besides  being  applied  to  the  shade  of  Anchises  in  6.701  manus  effugit  imago 
(which  might  be  a  mere  echo  of  the  same  words  as  applied  to  Creusa  in  2.793),  imago 
is  also  used  of  the  shade  of  Adrastus  in  the  lower  world  (6.480  Adrasti  pallentis  imago), 
who  is  one  of  the  group  termed  animae  }ust  below  (6.486  circumstant  animae).  And 
simulacrum  is  similarly  used  of  the  shades  who  listened  to  Orpheus,  G  4.472  umbrae 
tenues  simulacraque  luce  carentum.  Here  as  in  2.772  of  Creusa,  we  find  simulacrum 
combined  with  umbra;  but  whereas  there  umbra  is  applied  to  a  vision  that  we  might 
rather  expect  to  call  a  simulacrum,  here  simulacra  is  used  of  a  group  of  shades  that  we 
would  naturally  term  umbrae. 

Cf.  6.390  umbrarum  hie  locus  est,  6.401  exsanguis  terreat  umbras. 
®^  Quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  idea  that  the  ghost  is  actually  in  the  tomb  with  the 
ashes,  though  it  may  have  prompted  the  type  of  ritual  described,  is  not  carried  out 
consistently  in  the  passages  here  cited.  The  tombs  of  Hector  and  Deiphobus  are  in 
reality  empty  {inanem  in  both  3.304  and  6.505).  Andromache  may  be  calling  Hector's 
shade  from  his  old  tomb  in  Troy  to  his  new  one  in  Epirus,  but  Deiphobus'  shade  is 
clearly  in  Hades  (6.494-534).  The  ashes  of  Anchises  are  doubtless  in  the  tomb  in 
Sicily  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  followers  here  betake  themselves  (5.75-76),  but  his 
shade  is  not;  it,  like  that  of  Deiphobus,  is  in  the  nether  world,  and  it  has  to  be  sum- 
moned up  from  there  (note  manis  Acheronte  remissos  in  5.99). 

Is  it  the  influence  of  this  invariable  plural  that  has  led  to  the  occasional  use  of 
the  plural  for  other  words  of  kindred  meaning  ?  We  may  note  not  only  5.81  animaeque 
umbraeque  cited  just  above,  but  also  G  4.501  prensantem  umbras,  6.510  omnia  solvisti 
funeris  umbris,  10.519  inferias  quos  immolet  umbris  and  11.81-82  quos  mitteret 
umbris  inferias,  and  4.571  subitis  exterritus  umbris,  where  the  references  are  respec- 
tively to  the  shades  of  Eurydice,  Deiphobus,  and  Pallas,  and  the  vision  of  Mercury. 
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and  at  the  anniversary  ceremonies  for  Anchises,  5.98-99  animam 
vocabat  Anchisae  manisque  Acheronte  remissos.®'^  But  elsewhere 
the  manes  are  localized  in  the  lower  world  with  the  animae  or 
umbrae,  from  whom  they  at  times  seem  to  be  distinct,  with  power 
to  treat  them  well  or  ill;  cf.  the  notoriously  difficult  passage  6.743 
quisque  suos  patimur  manis,^'  and  also  12.646-49  vos  o  mihi, 
manes,  este  boni,  quoniam  superis  aversa  voluntas.®^  sancta  ad 
vos  anima  descendam.  When  Orpheus  seeks  to  win  back  Eury- 
dice,  the  shades  are  moved  by  his  music  {G  4.471-72  cantu  com- 
motae  umbrae  ibant  tenues),  but  his  grim  task  is  to  propitiate  the 
manes  and  Pluto  (6'  4.469-70  manis  adiit  regemque  tremendum 
nesciaque  humanis  precibus  mansuescere  corda) ;  and  when  he  has 
won  a  concession,  his  madness  in  looking  back  is  not  to  be  par- 
doned by  these  implacable  beings  (G  4.489  ignoscenda  quidem 
scirent  si  ignoscere  manes,  and  505  quo  fletu  manis,  qua  numina 
voce  moveret?).  Yet  in  the  later  reference  to  the  Orpheus  story, 
the  manes  are  not  distinct  from  the  animae  or  umbrae;  in  6.119 
potuit  manis  accersere  coniugis  Orpheus,  Orpheus'  quest  for  the 
manes  of  his  wife  is  likened  to  that  of  Aeneas  for  the  anima  of  his 
father.  We  may  note  too  10.524  per  patrios  manis,  10.534  patris 
Anchisae  manes,  and  11.688-89  nomen  patrum  manibus  referes ; 
also  4.387  manis  sub  imos  (quoted  in  §  12).  And  finally  in 
10.819-20  vita  per  auras  concessit  ad  manis,  the  vita  is  said  to  go 

Already  referred  to  in  note  63.  In  this  passage,  note  the  parallelism,  animain 
manisque,  like  that  in  animaeque  umbrasque  (in  5.81,  cited  above). 

Indeed,  at  times  they  are  mentioned  simply  to  symbolize  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  earth.  So  G  1.242-43  ilium  sub  pedibus  Styx  atra  videt  manesque  profundi  (of 
the  pole  in  the  nether  world) ;  3.565  subducta  ad  manis  imos  desedimus  unda  (of  a  ship 
in  the  trough  of  the  waves) ;  8.243-46  ac  si  terra  dehiscens  infernas  reseret  sedes  super- 
que  immane  barathrum  cernatur,  trepidentque  immisso  lumine  manes  (of  an  earth- 
quake);  12.883-84  o  quae  satis  ima  dehiscat  terra  mihi,  manisque  deam  demittat  ad 
imos  ( Juturna's  despairing  prayer) .  Note  too,  though  here  there  may  be  more  thought 
of  the  manes  as  individuals,  4.387  haec  manis  veniet  mihi  fama  sub  imos  (Dido's 
curse) ;  1 1.180-81  non  vitae  gaudia  quaero,  sed  gnato  manis  perferre  sub  imos  (Evan- 
der's  lament).  Of  Juno's  summoning  of  Allecto  from  the  infernal  regions  (7.325 
infernisque  ciet  tenebris),  Venus  says,  10.39-40  manis  movet,  where  manis  seems  to 
refer  to  Hades  in  general,  for  it  certainly  does  not  appear  that  the  fury  Allecto  belongs 
to  the  manes. 

For  a  discussion  of  just  what  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  meant  by  manes  here,  see 
Nettleship  ad  loc.  I  myself  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this  problematic  passage, 
CW20  (1927)  215-19. 

'^'^  Note  that  here  the  manes  are  referred  to  almost  as  though  they  were  divinities  of 
the  lower  world,  corresponding  to  the  gods  above.  So  too  10.33-34  tot  resf>onsa 
secuti  quae  superi  manesque  dabant.  We  are  reminded  of  the  familiar  term  di  manes, 
which,  however,  Vergil  does  not  use. 
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to  the  manes  just  as  elsewhere  (11.831  =  12.952  vita  fugit  sub 
umbras)  it  is  said  to  go  to  the  umbrae, 

14.  As  for  the  umbra,  it  too  is  met  in  a  number  of  different 
meanings,  some  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  other  terms.  It  is  used  as  follows:  like  anima  in  the 
invocation  introducing  the  account  of  the  nether  world,  as  a 
general  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  in  6.264  di 
quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  umbraeque  silentes  (cf  also 
6.390  umbrarum  hie  locus  est) ;  like  simulacrum  of  the  shades 

Both  of  these  passages  have  already  been  cited  above  (§  7). 
^°  The  umbrae  are  used  as  a  general  cover-term  suggesting  the  lower  world  in 
general,  just  as  are  the  manes;  see  note  66.  Cf.  with  the  first  passages  quoted  there, 
typifying  the  lowest  depths,  4.24-26  sed  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat  vel 
pater  omnipotens  abigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras,  pallentis  umbras  Erebo  noctemque 
profundam  (Dido's  prayer)  and  6.404  imas  Erebi  descendit  ad  umbras  (said  by  the 
Sibyl,  of  Aeneas'  journey);  also  7.770-71  pater  omnipotens  aliquem  indignatus  ab 
umbris  mortalem  infernis  ad  lumina  surgere  vitae  (of  the  return  journey,  from  darkness 
to  light) .  Particularly  common  are  the  phrases  sub  umbras  and  per  umbras :  we  meet  the 
former  in  4.660  sic,  sic  iuvat  ire  sub  umbras,  and  6.577-79  Tartarus  patet  in  praeceps 
tantum  tenditque  sub  umbras  quantus  ad  aetherium  caeli  suspectus  Olympum;  and 
the  latter  in  6.461-62  iussa  deum,  quae  nunc  has  ire  per  umbras,  per  loca  senta  situ 
cogunt  noctemque  profundam,  6.490  videre  virum  fulgentiaque  arma  per  umbras, 
6.618-19  Phlegyas  miserrimus  omnis  admonet  et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras, 
and  12.880-81  possem  misero  fratri  comes  ire  per  umbras.  In  passages  such  as  these, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure  whether  the  meaning  of  umbras  is  "shades"  in  the 
sense  of  spirits  or  in  that  of  shadows.  I  think  the  meaning  must  be  "spirits"  in  6.404 
and  4.660,  where  imas  ad  umbras  and  sub  umbras  respectively  remind  us  oimanis  sub  imos 
in  4.387;  and  likewise  in  6.618-19,  where  probably  the  same  group  is  referred  to  by 
umbras  as  by  omnis.  But  the  meaning  "shadows"  seems  more  likely  in  6.490  and 
6.577-79,  where  the  umbrae  are  contrasted  respectively  with  the  gleaming  arms  and 
with  the  aerial  view  to  the  top  of  Olympus;  and  in  6.461-62,  where  the  second  per 
phrase  certainly  has  a  purely  local  meaning,  and  accordingly  the  first  one  may  well 
have  such  a  meaning  too.  Similarly  in  regard  to  the  invocation,  6.264  di  quibus 
imperium  est  animarum,  umbraeque  silentes,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  following 
line,  265  et  Chaos  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  tacentia  late,  also  favors  the  interpretation 
of  umbrae  as  local  rather  than  personal  in  force,  in  keeping  with  Phlegethon  and  loca. 
However,  Chaos  may  be  either  a  god  of  the  underworld  (as  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
4.510)  or  the  vast,  dark  underworld  itself;  and  I  think  in  this  double  sense  the  name 
perhaps  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  personal  terms,  namely  the  gods  of 
the  shades  and  the  silent  shades  themselves,  and  the  two  local  terms,  namely  the  river 
Phlegethon  and  the  dark,  silent  regions  themselves  (the  emphasis  on  silence  may  be 
meant  to  emphasize  the  secrecy  of  the  mysteries  that  the  poet  is  about  to  reveal). 
We  have  the  same  double  idea,  of  beings  and  regions,  in  5.733-35  non  me  impia  nam- 
que  Tartara  habent,  tristes  umbrae,  sed  amoena  piorum  concilia  Elysiumque  colo, 
only  here  the  order  is  chiastic,  abba,  with  tristes  umbrae  and  piorum  concilia  of  the 
shades,  and  Tartara  and  Elysium  of  the  places;  whereas  in  6.264-65  it  is  straightforward, 
a  a  b  b,  with  a  connecting  link  that  can  count  as  either  a  or  b  between  a  a  and  b  b. 
Another  ambiguous  passage  involving  the  umbrae  is  1.547  crudelibus  occubat  umbris, 
where  both  syntax  and  sense  are  obscure ;  see  Conington  ad  loc. 
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listening  to  Orpheus,  in  G  4.472  umbrae  tenues  simulacraque  luce 
carentum  (see  §  13);  like  imago  of  the  shade  of  Eurydice  which 
Orpheus  tries  vainly  to  grasp,  in  G  4.501  prensantem  nequiquam 
umbras  (see  note  64) ,  as  imago  is  used  of  the  shade  of  Anchises 
which  Aeneas  tries  vainly  to  embrace,  in  6.701  manus  effugit 
imago  (see  §  12);  like  vita  of  the  variarum  monstra  ferarum  at  the 
entrance  to  Hades,  in  6.294  frustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras  (cf. 
6.292  tenuis  sine  corpore  vitas,  on  which  see  note  41);  like 
simulacrum  and  imago  of  the  vision  of  Creusa,  in  2.772-73  simula- 
crum atque  ipsius  umbra  Creusae  et  nota  maior  imago  (see  note 
60);  of  the  dream-likeness  of  Mercury,  in  4.571  subitis  umbris 
(see  note  64) ;  like  imago  of  the  phantom  Aeneas  made  by  Juno,  in 
10.636  tenuem  sine  viribus  umbram  (cf.  imago  in  10.643,  656,  and 
663,  and  see  note  60).  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  umbra  as  they 
are  to  the  manes,  in  10.519  inferias  quos  immolet  umbris  and 
11.81-82  quos  mitteret  umbris  inferias  (cf.  on  the  offerings  to 
the  manes  and  96-98  for  the  manes  of  Anchises,  and 

3.66-67  for  the  manes  of  Polydorus). 

15.  Not  only  are  the  anima,  the  vita,  the  umbra,  the  imago,  the 
simulacrum,  and  the  manes  all  used  more  or  less  interchangeably, 
but  they  are  frequently  confused  with  the  corpus,  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  kept  distinct  from  them.  This  is  probably  in  large 
part  due,  as  has  been  said  (§  3),  to  the  identification,  already  illus- 
trated (§§  5-11),  of  the  ego  with  both  the  anima  and  the  corpus. 

16.  Thus  we  sometimes  find  the  corpus  in  the  world  of  the  dead."^^ 
The  shades  crossing  the  river  in  Charon's  skiff  are  called  corpora 
in  6.303  subvectat  corpora  cumba,  though  not  long  afterw^ard  they 
are  correctly  called  animae  when  dislodged  from  the  boat  to  make 
room  for  Aeneas  (6.411-12  alias  animas  deturbat,  quoted  once 
more  near  the  close  of  the  paragraph).  And  again  the  word  is 
used  of  the  throng  of  shades  on  the  river-bank,  G  4.475  and  the 
identical  6.306  defuncta  corpora  vita,  though  they  are  correctly 
termed  umbrae  ^ust  before  the  first  occurrence  of  the  line  {G  4.472 
umbrae  ibant  tenues)  and  animae  shortly  after  the  second  (6.319 
quid  petunt  animae?).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  umbra  or  anima 
should  be  identified  not  with  the  corpus  but  with  the  very  vita  of 

Thoroughly  literal  and  logical  expressions  are  met  in  6,713-14  animae  quibus 
altera  fato  corpora  debentur,  6.719-2 1  putandum  est  animas  ad  tarda  reverti  corpora  ?, 
6.751  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 
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which  the  corpus  is  said  to  be  deprived  (of.  note  41).  The  same 
type  of  expression  [corpora  defuncta  vita  or  corpora  mortua)  is  implied 
by  the  use  o{  corpora  viva''^  for  living  passengers  across  the  Styx 
in  6.391  corpora  viva  nefas  Stygia  vectare  carina;  corpora  alone 
ought  to  have  been  enough:  compare  Aeneas'  corporality  as 
emphasized  by  his  effect  upon  the  boat  (6.413-14  gemuit  sub 
pondere  cumba  sutilis  et  multam  accepit  rimosa  paludem)  in 
contrast  with  the  animae  that  were  routed  out  by  Charon  to  make 
room  for  him  (6.41 1-12  inde  alias  animas,  quae  per  iuga  longa 
sedebant,  deturbat  laxatque  foros),  and  further  his  contrast  with 
the  umbrae  of  6.294  (frustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras)  that  he  strove 
to  stab,  and  with  the  imago  of  his  father  (6.700-2^'^)  that  he 
strove  to  embrace. 

1 7.  Elsewhere  it  is  not  the  corpus  that  is  assigned  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  anima,  but  the  anima  that  is  assigned  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
corpus.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  sort  is  3.67-68 
animamque  sepulcro  condimus.'^^  This  may  be  explained  as 
having  reference  to  the  laying  of  the  spirit,  and  in  this  connection 
Conington's  note  adloc.  is  of  interest:  "Gossrau  remarks  that  there 
was  a  distinction  between  the  Greek  and  the  original  Roman 
belief,  the  former  placing  the  spirit  of  the  buried  body  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  the  latter  in  the  tomb  along  with  the  body.  Virg., 
in  that  case,  must  be  supposed  to  have  held  himself  free  to  adopt 
either  view :  here  he  is  a  Roman,  in  Book  6  a  Greek."       The  im- 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  that  only  a  few  lines  above  the  phrase  defuncta 
corpora  vita,  we  find  its  precise  reverse,  sine  corpore  vitas  (6.292),  apphed,  with  far  more 
precise  logic,  to  the  monsters  at  the  entrance  (they  too  are  umbrae;  note  6.294,  quoted 
at  the  close  of  this  paragraph) . 

Contrast  the  exact  use  of  the  terms  in  8.485  mortua  iungebat  corpora  vivis. 
'*  Alias  here,  of  course,  does  not  mean  "other"  in  our  sense. 

Quoted  in  note  40. 

The  following  words,  3.68  et  magna  supremum  voce  ciemus,  further  complicate  the 
situation  by  presenting  a  scarcely  consistent  conception:  as  Conington  says,  '"condi- 
mus'  and  'ciemus'  rather  jar  with  each  other,  'ciere'  being  specially  used  of  calling 
up  a  shade  to  upper  air";  for  this  he  compares  4.490  nocturnos  ciet  manis.  (Here 
instead  of  ciet  the  variant  reading  movet  also  exists.  However,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  significant  difference  between  ciet  and  movet;  note  7.325  infernis  ciet  tenebris 
and  10.39-40  manis  movet — both  already  quoted  in  note  66 — with  apparently  identical 
meanings,  the  two  passages  alike  referring  to  Juno's  summoning  of  Allecto  from  Hades.) 

"  On  the  difference  in  religious  views  of  the  two  peoples,  Conington  might  well 
have  compared  E  8.98  saepe  animas  imis  excire  sepulcris,  an  expression  of  native 
Italian  superstition  without  parallel  in  the  Greek  prototype  (Theocritus  2).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  similar  description  of  witchcraft  in  the  Aeneid,  4.490  nocturnos- 
que  ciet  manis  (on  which  see  note  76),  there  is  no  indication  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
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propriety  of  making  a  Roman  out  of  Aeneas  (or  a  Greek  either 
for  that  matter)  is  doubtless  no  more  serious  than  other  similar 
discrepancies  to  be  found  in  the  Aeneid.  However,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Vergil  wrote  animam  sepulcro  condimus  not  because  he 
was  being  a  Roman  rather  than  a  Greek  for  the  moment,  but 
simply  because  he  could  not  write  of  the  long-dead  Polydorus 
corpus  sepulcro  condimus, '^^  and  so  he  does  the  nearest  and  next-best 
thing — somewhat  as  we  are  told  that  Cassandra  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  for  she  could  not  raise  her  fettered  hands,  or  that 
Orpheus'  mere  tongue  went  on  calling  Eurydice,  even  as  his  soul 
departed. In  other  words  animam  sepulcro  condimus  is  perhaps  a 
special  variant,  to  suit  a  special  case,  of  the  regular  expression, 
such  as  we  meet  in  5.47-48  reliquias  divinique  ossa  parentis 
condidimus  terra,  1 1 .204-5  corpora  multa  virum  terrae  infodiunt, 
11.22-23  corpora  terrae  mandemus,  10.904  corpus  humo  patiare 
tegi,  6.161  corpus  humandum,  11.593-94  corpus  feram  tumulo, 
11.102-3  corpora  redderet  ac  tumulo  sineret  succedere  terrae, 
2.542-43  corpus  exsangue  sepulcro  reddidit.  An  inexactitude  of 
a  different  type  is  the  consigning  to  the  tomb  not  of  just  the  anima 
but  of  the  whole  ego\  examples  of  this  sort  have  already  been  noted, 
namely,  9.213-14  sit  qui  me  mandet  humo  (§9),  and  6.149-52 
iacet  exanimum  tibi  corpus  amici  totamque  incestat  funere 
classem;  sedibus  hunc  refer  suis  et  conde  sepulcro  (note  18). 

18.  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  11.22-23  was  cited  as  an 
expression  of  normalcy;  but  right  after  it  there  occurs  another 
anomaly,  11.24-26  animas,  quae  sanguine  nobis  banc  patriam 
peperere  suo,  decorate  supremis  muneribus.  Here  the  funeral 
decorations  are  ordered  to  be  bestowed  upon  animae;  yet  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  animae  that  can  be  so  adorned,  but  corpora, 
whose  animae  are  already  departed  (cf.  10.908  animam  diffundit). 
To  be  sure,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  tribute  bestowed  upon  the 

the  manes,  while  in  the  same  book,  4.242  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo,  it  is  very  definitely 
from  the  netherworld  that  Mercury  summons  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Horace's  witches, 
like  the  one  in  the  Aeneid  and  unlike  the  wizard  in  the  Eclogue,  are  of  indeterminate 
nationality  in  this  respect;  they  summon  up  the  dead  {Serm.  1.8.28-29,  Epock  17.79), 
but  we  are  not  told  whence. 

Of  course  no  actual  inhumation  of  the  body  was  possible  here.  Polydorus  had 
been  buried  long  since  (cf.  3.41  sepulto),  though  without  the  rites  now  duly  solemnized 
by  the  Trojans  (3.62  instauramus  Polydoro  funus). 

2.405-6  ad  caelum  tendens  ardentia  lumina  frustra,  lumina,  nam  teneras 
arcebant  vincula  palmas. 

6' 4,525-26  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  frigida  lingua  anima  fugiente  vocabai. 
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body  is  enjoyed  and  felt  as  an  honor  by  the  departed  spirit;  but 
the  form  of  expression  is  inaccurate  just  the  same.^^  Similarly, 
in  6.884-85  purpureos  spargam  flores  animamque  nepotis  his 
saltem  accumulem  donis,  a  floral  offering,  probably  at  the  grave, 
is  said  to  be  made  to  the  anima.^^ 

19.  Again  in  10.827-28  Lausus'  dead  body  (confused  with 
Lausus  himself^  ^)  is  to  be  placed  not  with  his  fathers'  ashes  alone 
but  with  their  ashes  and  their  manes;  and  in  4.427  Dido  declares 
that  she  has  abstained  from  disturbing  not  Anchises'  ashes  alone, 
but  his  ashes  and  his  manes. This  surely  seems  like  a  mixture  of 
the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  To 
be  sure,  Nettleship,  according  to  his  note  on  4.34,  appears  to 
believe  that  manes  here  "seems  to  stand  for  the  material  part  of 
what  survives  after  death,"  and  cites  several  examples  of  the  same 
usage  from  other  writers;  yet  the  word  manes  certainly  seems  to 

An  additional  element  of  confusion  is  introduced  by  the  descriptive  clause 
quae  sanguine  nobis  hanc  patriam  peperere  suo  (1 1.24-25),  which  is  applicable  neither  to  the 
corpora  nor  to  the  animae,  but  to  the  living  persons  who  once  united  the  two,  and  who 
truly  accomplished  great  deeds  at  the  cost  of  their  blood.  There  is  a  similar  not  quite 
logical  association  of  blood  and  soul  in  2.116-18  sanguine  placastis  ventos  et  virgine 
caesa;  sanguine  quaerendi  reditus  animaque  litandum,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
Greeks  earlier  appeased  the  gods  by  means  of  blood  and  a  maiden  slain,  but  that  now 
they  must  make  atonement  by  means  of  blood  and  a  soul.  Perhaps  we  might  explain 
the  second  clause  as  embodying  a  combination  of  the  material  and  the  immaterial  that 
jointly  constitute  the  complete  man,  sanguis  being  used  here  as  corpus  is  elsewhere ;  so 
too  12.765  Turni  de  vita  et  sanguine  certant.  The  anima,  or  vita,  has  no  blood, 
though  it  may  be  associated  with  blood  at  the  moment  of  death,  as  in  the  passages 
quoted  in  note  16;  the  vita  that  is  destroyed  by  lack  of  blood,  in  7.534  (quoted  in 
note  42),  is  quite  different,  being  the  breath.  For  the  bloodlessness  of  the  anima,  which 
is  evidently  the  cause  of  its  insubstantiality  (on  which  see  note  40),  cf.,  in  addition  to 
Odyssey  11  passim,  Vergil's  reference  to  exsanguis  umbras  (6.401)  and  Horace's  query, 
num  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini?  (Carm.  1.24.15).  In  the  same  way  as  the  members  of 
a  particular  group  oi  animae  in  Hades  are  identified  with  living  beings  who  saved  their 
fatherland  at  the  cost  of  their  blood,  so  too  are  the  members  of  another  group  of 
animae  identified  with  living  beings  who,  by  committing  suicide,  cast  out  those  very 
same  animae,  in  6.434-36  tenent  maesti  loca,  qui  sibi  letum  insontes  peperere  manu 
lucemque  perosi  proiecere  animas.  Cf.  too  the  general  confusion  in  G  4.475-77  = 
6.306-8,  discussed  above  in  §  10. 

®^  Of  course  animam  is  used  here  not  of  Marcellus'  present  state  as  Anchises  now 
sees  him  (cf.  6.680  inclusas  animas),  but  of  his  future  state  when,  having  lived  and  died, 
he  shall  once  more  have  joined  the  shades.  How  Anchises,  who  is  never  going  to 
leave  the  Elysian  Fields  (cf.  6.744  pauci  laeta  arva  tenemus),  is  going  to  be  able  to 
make  this  offering,  we  should  not  spoil  a  moving  and  beautiful  scene  by  inquiring. 

Cf.  above,  §  9,  and  note  51. 
8*  Quoted  in  §  13. 

On  the  association  of  these  see  §  13. 
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have  an  immaterial  force, being  used  for  instance  only  a  few  lines 
ahead  of  the  first  cited  of  these  "ashes  and  manes''  passages  in  this 
sense  in  contradistinction  to  the  corpus  (10.819-20  tum  vita  per 
auras  concessit  maesta  ad  manis  corpusque  reliquit^^).  More- 
over, it  is  possible  in  interpreting  the  passage  on  which  Nettleship 
has  written  this  note — 4.34^^ — to  say,  not  that  the  manes  are  here 
material  like  the  cinis,  but  that  the  cinis  is  here  immaterial  like  the 
manes — that  is,  the  line  may  very  well  mean  not  "Do  the  empty 
ashes  in  the  tomb  care  about  such  things?",  but  "Does  the 
anima — in  the  underworld  — mind  such  things  ?"  Certainly  a 
decided  personality  is  here  attributed  to  the  cinis  as  well  as  to  the 
manes  (if  only  the  personality  of  indifference  to  worldly  happen- 
ings) ;  cf.  also  4.28-29  above,  ille  meos  amores  abstulit;  ille  habeat 
secum  servetque  sepulcro.  The  same  statement  applies  to  the 
cinis  mentioned  alone  in  4.623-24  (cinerique  haec  mittite  nostro 
munera)  without  the  manes  at  all :  the  gift  here  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  ashes  is  not  like  the  empty  decorations  of  1 1. 24-26,  or  flow- 
ers of  6.884,^^  but  a  distinct  tribute  of  emotion  which  Dido 
implies  her  ashes  will  know  about  and  rejoice  in,  just  as  elsewhere 
(4.387^*)  a  message  is  to  reach  her  among  the  manes.  Again  in 
6.379  the  Sibyl  says  "ossa  piabunt,"  where  it  is  not  really  Palinu- 
rus'  bones,  but  his  anima — or  his  manes  according  to  Conington — 
that  must  be  appeased. 

20.  Perhaps  the  oddest  confusion  of  the  mortal  and  immortal,  the 
material  and  spiritual,  is  found  in  6.510  omnia  Deiphobo  solvisti 

See  the  discussion  of  the  term  in  §  13. 
Cf.  sup.,  §§  7  and  13. 
«8  Quoted  in  §  13. 

This  is  not  wholly  incompatible  with  the  use  of  the  term  sepultos,  of  which  Con- 
ington says  that  it  is  "a  significant  epithet:  'they  are  underground:  how  should  they 
care  for  what  goes  on  above?'" 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Vergil  is  representing  Dido's  unwise  counsellor  Anna 
as  the  prototype  of  the  Epicurean,  just  as  he  surely  represents  his  noble  hero  as  the 
prototype  of  the  Stoic;  see  my  article  " Pietas  versus  Violentia  in  the  Aeneid" ,  C\V  25 
(1931)  9-13  and  17-21,  especially  10  and  19.  If  we  are  to  be  completely  consistent 
about  this,  we  should  assume  that  to  Anna  the  ashes  are  wholly  material  and  the  manes 
non-existent.  But  she  does  mention  the  manes;  and  we  need  not  seek  to  be  more  consis- 
tent than  Vergil  himself. 

Than  manis  sepultos  resembles  animam  sepulcro  condimus  in  3.67-68,  discussed  above, 

§17. 

9  2  Quoted  in  §  18. 

93  Quoted  in  §  18. 

94  Quoted  in  §§  12  and  13. 
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et  funeris  umbris,  where  the  shade  is  actually  said  to  belong  to  the 
body — and  the  dead  body  at  that !  The  explanation  is  probably 
that  funeris  stands  for  eius — i.e.  Deiphobi — by  a  confusion  exactly 
the  converse  of  that  occurring  just  above  in  6.507,  where  te  as 
used  by  Aeneas  stands  for  tuum  corpus  or  funus.^^  Of  course  the 
logical  (but  intolerably  clumsy)  form  would  be  Deiphobo  et 
{Deiphobi)  funeri  et  (Deiphobi)  umbris^"  (i.e.  to  Deiphobus,  both 
body  and  soul  ;  and  then  the  present  confused  form  was  reached 
because  both  funus  and  umbrae  were  conceived  of  as  in  a  certain 
sense  equivalent  to  Deiphobus.  In  other  words,  once  more,  though 
in  a  particularly  peculiar  form,  we  find  the  formula  that  we  started 
out  with,  that  both  corpus  (here  funus)  and  anima  (here  umbrae)  are 
conceived  of  as  being  in  a  certain  sense  equivalent  to  ego.^^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  funeris  means  "dead  body"  here;  cf.  9.490-91  quae 
nunc  artus  avulsaque  membra  et  funus  lacerum  tellus  habet  ? 
Quoted  and  discussed  in  §  9. 
Cf.  5.80-81,  quoted  above,  §  9. 

Funeral  honors  are  conceived  of  as  being  bestowed  upon  the  body  in  5.47-48 
and  11.22-23,  both  quoted  in  §  17;  upon  the  ashes  in  6.213  cineri  ingrato  suprema 
ferebant;  upon  the  soul  in  3.67-68,  quoted  in  §  17,  and  in  6.884-85  and  1 1.24-26,  both 
quoted  in  §  18;  and  upon  the  entire  man  in  6.152,  quoted  in  §  17. 

Possibly  not  dissimilar  to  this  body-soul  confusion  is  the  confusion  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  highly  anomalous  passage  E  3.102  hi  certe — neque  amor  causa  est — 
vix  ossibus  haerent.  The  sheep  may  be  thought  of  as  represented — by  a  very  common 
metonymy — either  by  their  exterior  structure  (skin)  or  by  their  interior  structure 
(bones) ;  and  so  here,  instead  of  saying  that  their  skin  scarcely  clings  to  their  bones, 
Menalcas  tells  us  that  they  themselves  (the  sheep)  scarcely  do  so.  (Some  editors  do 
away  with  this  difficulty  by  adopting  the  lection  his  for  hi;  but  this  necessitates  explain- 
ing neque  as  equivalent  to  non  or  to  ?ie  .  .  .  quidem,  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  me  to 
involve  even  more  serious  difficulties  than  the  reading  hi.) 
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XIV.    Two  Manuscripts  in  the  Lilly  Library,  Bloomington, 

Indiana 

JAMES  W.  HALPORN 

INDIANA  UNIVERS^T^' 

The  manuscript  collection  of  George  A.  Poole  of  Chicago, 
acquired  six  years  ago  by  the  rare  books  library  of  Indiana 
University,  provides  in  its  variety  abundant  material  for  palaeo- 
graphical  study.  In  this  paper  I  shall  give  a  bibliographical 
description  of  two  MSS.  from  the  collection.^ 

I 

In  1948,  Mr.  George  A.  Poole  obtained  from  the  estate  of  Ernst 
Detterer  of  Chicago,  among  several  other  items,  a  Psalter  listed  in 
the  De  Ricci-Wilson  census  as  a  Beneventan  Psalter  of  the  eleventh 
century.  2  Detterer  had  bought  the  Psalter  in  1931  from  the 
Munich  bookseller,  E.  Hirsch. 

This  Psalter,  now  in  the  Lilly  Library  as  Poole  MS.  117,  is 
written  in  a  minuscule  script  characteristic  of  the  south  Italian 
writing  centers  which  were  located  in  the  Duchy  of  Benevento. 
The  most  important  writing  center  was  at  the  major  Benedictine 
abbey,  the  home  of  the  order,  the  Abbey  at  Monte  Cassino. 
Since  the  time  of  the  major  study  of  this  regional  script  by  E.  A. 
Lowe  (1914  and  1929)  ^  it  has  been  called  the  Beneventan  script. 
Lowe's  work  is  so  thorough  that  it  is  especially  interesting  to  find 

^  Part  of  the  discussion  of  the  Beneventan  Psalter  was  delivered  as  a  paper  before 
the  Conference  on  Medieval  Studies  held  at  Indiana  University  in  March,  1961.  I 
wish  to  thank  Prof.  Meyer  Schapiro  of  Columbia  University  for  his  helpful  suggestions. 

The  following  works  will  be  referred  to  subsequently:  Hurst:  Bedae  Venerabilis 
Opera,  Pars  3-4,  ed.  D.  Hurst,  CCL  122  (Turnhout  1955);  Lowe,  Ben.:  E.  A.  Lowe, 
The  Beneventan  Script  (Oxford  1914);  Lowe,  Scrip.:  E.  A.  Lowe,  Scriptura  Beneventana 
(Oxford  1929);  Rose,  Verzeichnis:  Valentin  Rose,  Verzeichnis  der  lateinischen  Hand- 
schriften  der  kgl  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin  (Berlin  1893-1919),  1  (1893)  Die  Meerman- 
Handschriften  des  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  2  (1901-3)  Die  Handschriften  der  Kurfiirstlichen 
Bibliothek  und  der  Kurfiirstlichen  Lande;  Weber:  R.  Weber,  Le  Psautier  Romain  et  les  autres 
anciens  Psautiers  latins,  Collectanea  Biblica  Latina  10  (Rome  1953). 

2  S.  De  Ricci  and  W.  J.  Wilson,  Census  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Manuscripts  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  1  (New  York  1935)  603,  MS.  9. 

3  See  above,  footnote  1. 
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an  unmentioned  complete  MS.,  all  the  more  so  when  it  appears, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  be  not  from  Monte  Cassino,  but  from  a  pro- 
vincial center,  from  which  only  two  other  extant  MSS.  are  known 
to  have  come.* 

Poole  MS.  117  contains  the  150  Psalms  of  the  Psalterium 
Romanum  arranged  in  the  Biblical  order.  To  indicate  and  facili- 
tate the  liturgical  use  of  the  book,  certain  Psalms  are  furnished 
with  large  illuminated  initials.  These  include  the  seven  Psalms 
which  serve  as  the  opening  Psalms  for  the  first  Nocturn  of  Matins 
for  each  day  of  the  week.  Another  hand  has  added  in  the 
margins  to  a  number  of  Psalms  the  corresponding  antiphons, 
though  these  were  not  included  in  the  original.  This  "glossing" 
of  the  Psalms  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  book  was  commonly  used 
for  recitation  of  the  office,  probably  in  private  where  reference  to 
an  antiphonary  might  be  difficult.  In  arranging  the  Psalms  for 
recitation,  it  often  occurred  that  a  single  Psalm  might  be  too  long 
and  would  then  be  divided  to  make  it  the  equivalent  of  two  or 
more  Psalms.  Since,  in  liturgical  recitation  at  most  seasons,  the 
end  of  each  Psalm  is  marked  by  the  saying  of  the  Gloria  Patri^  the 
MS.  indicates  these  divisiones  by  placing  the  word  "Gloria"  in  red 
at  the  proper  points. 

The  Psalm  text  of  Poole  MS.  117  agrees,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  the  Italian  tradition,  especially  closely  with  two  Gassinese 
products  listed  by  Weber,  ^  which  is  hardly  surprising.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Psalms,  the  MS.  contains  a  set  of  canticles, ^  followed  by 
a  set  of  what  we  might  call  standard  liturgical  texts.  Then  there 
appears  a  litany,  followed  by  a  set  of  prayers  for  various  purposes 

■*  Prof.  Lowe  is  going  to  publish  shortly  a  supplement  to  his  "Handlist  of  Beneven- 
tan  Manuscripts"  (Lowe,  Ben.  334  ff.). 

The  major  witnesses  of  the  Italian  tradition  of  the  Psalterium  Romanum  (see  Weber, 
ix  and  xv)  are  monte  cassino  Archivio  della  Badia  559,  a  Psalter/ Hymnary  of  the 
eleventh/twelfth  century  (listed  as  MS.  P  by  Weber)  and  Vatican  city  bav  Urbinas 
Lat.  585,  a  breviary  copied  at  Monte  Cassino  between  a.d.  1099  and  1 105.  Curiously 
enough,  P  (Badia  559)  like  Poole  1 17  is  also  missing  leaves  containing  parts  of  Ps,  117-8 
(Weber,  290-99) ,  but  they  are  not  the  same  leaves  as  those  which  have  been  added  to 
our  Psalter.  Thus,  we  are  faced  with  the  coincidence  of  two  extant  Psalters  from  the 
same  area  missing  leaves  at  approximately  the  same  point,  and  a  third  Psalter  (the 
source  of  the  additional  leaves  in  Poole  1 17)  which,  if  extant,  also  lacks  these  pages. 

*  The  text  and  arrangement  of  these  canticles  in  Poole  1 1 7  is  that  called  the 
"Roman"  since  it  always  appears  together  with  the  Psalterium  Romanum.  See  Hein- 
rich  Schneider,  Die  altlateinischen  Biblischen  Cantica  {Texte  und  Arbeiten  29-30  [Beuron 
1938])  46  f.,  58  f. 

'  These  include  the  Gloria,  the  Pater  noster,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  creed  "Qui- 
cumque  vult." 
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and  for  different  seasons,  as  well  as  collects  and  capitula  for  specific 
occasions.  At  the  end  of  the  MS.  there  remains  one  leaf  of  the 
Office  of  the  Dead.^ 

Often  with  liturgical  manuscripts  of  this  sort  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  location  of  the  manuscript  from  the  evidence  either 
of  the  litany  or  the  prayers.  The  Litany  of  the  Saints  in  Poole 
MS.  117  shows  clearly  that  the  MS.  was  written  for  a  Benedictine 
house,  since,  alone  of  all  the  names  of  saints,  the  name  of  Benedict 
appears  in  red  (fol.  96'-).  At  the  end  of  the  list  of  monks  and 
hermits  appears  the  name  of  Dominic.  The  presence  of  a  St. 
Dominic  is  a  problem,  especially  since  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  single  him  out  (with  red  letters  or  a  capital).  The  St.  Dominic 
mentioned  can  hardly  be  the  well-known  saint,  founder  of  the 
Order  of  Preachers,  for  he  was  only  canonized  in  a.d.  1234,  a  date 
which  seems  too  late  for  our  present  MS.  Further,  even  if  wc 
could  assume  so  late  a  date  for  the  MS.,  the  absence  of  St.  Francis, 
who  had  been  canonized  some  eight  years  earlier,  would  be  most 
surprising.  There  is,  however,  another  St.  Dominic  whose 
appearance  in  a  Beneventan  litany  would  make  perfect  sense. 

The  impetus  given  to  monasticism  by  the  Cluniac  reforms  in 
the  north,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
foundations  of  monasteries,  was  reflected  also  in  southern  Italy. 
St.  Dominic  of  Sora  (or  Foligno),  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  century 
(t  A.D.  1031)  was  among  the  most  active  in  building  new  monas- 
teries and  reforming  the  life  and  habits  of  both  priests  and  monks 
in  this  area  by  preaching  and  example.  In  a.d.  1006,  in  the 
region  of  Campania,  St.  Dominic  founded  a  monastery,  San 
Bartolomeo  in  Trisulto,^  and  later  another  monastery  at  Sora.^" 
The  lack  of  definite  evidence  for  books  from  San  Bartolomeo  and 
the  lack  of  binding  evidence  for  the  location  of  this  Psalter  there, 
made  me  think  that  the  MS.  came  from  the  monastery  of  San 
Domenico  at  Sora.  Additional  support  for  ascribing  the  book  to 
Sora  is  offered  by  the  "doubling"  which  appears  in  the  litany 

*  Sometime  after  the  loss  of  the  last  folios  of  the  MS.,  part  of  this  Office  which  was. 
missing  was  added  from  another  MS.  When  the  Poole  MS.  was  rebound  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  one  of  these  added  leaves  (all  that  remained)  was  misplaced  and 
bound  among  the  prayers  (fol.  100). 

^  The  apostle  Bartholomew  was  important  throughout  the  Beneventan  zone,  for 
his  remains  were  brought  to  the  Abbey  of  Sancta  Sophia  at  Benevento  in  the  year  838 ; 
see  AA.  SS.  25  Aug.  5  (1868)  42-43. 

1"  P.  Schmitz,  Geschichte  des  Benediktirusrordens  1  (Zurich  1947)  163  f.;  Analecta  Boll. 
1  (1882)  284. 
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next  to  the  name  of  the  virgin,  St.  Restituta.  She  was  venerated 
as  a  saint  and  martyr  at  Sora.^^ 

There  are  two  other  books  known  to  have  come  from  Sora. 
One  is  Vatican  city  bav  Reginensis  Lat.  334,  s.  xi/xii,^^  containing 
prayers  and  a  Benedictine  processional  with  antiphons  and  tropes. 
The  other  is  a  Latin  Psalter,  oxford  Bodleian  Douce  127  (sc 
21701),  s.  xi/xii.i3 

The  date  of  Poole  MS.  1 17  has  been  variously  set  from  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
i.e.  circa  a.d.  1100,  the  same  date  as  the  other  two  Sora  MSS. 
The  provincial  script,  which  often,  as  Lowe  states,^*  develops  some- 
what slower  than  that  at  the  major  center  of  Monte  Gassino,  may 
have  caused  De  Ricci  to  set  so  low  a  dating.  Similarly,  as  Prof. 
Meyer  Schapiro  kindly  pointed  out  to  me,  the  simplicity  of  the 
initials,  compared  with  an  earlier  though  more  elaborate  book,^^ 
might  have  suggested  to  some  a  fairly  early  date.  This  may, 
however,  just  as  well  indicate  a  lack  of  artistic  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  illuminator  in  so  small  a  monastery  as  Sora. 

There  are  several  features  in  Poole  MS.  1 17  which  seem,  taken 
together  and  following  the  criteria  of  Lowe,^^  to  point  to  a  date 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  include  ( 1 )  a 
pause  sign  made  up  of  two  points  separated  by  a  comma,  tending 
to  join  in  a  zigzag  line,  (2)  insertion  of  strokes  over  two  consecutive 
i's,  but  not  over  single  fs,  (3)  addition  of  hyphens  at  line  ends  to 
indicate  word  divisions,  (4)  ruling  with  a  dry  or  hard  point,  and 
(5)  use  of  aia  as  the  abbreviation  for  anima.  One  also  finds  the 
occasional  presence  of  an  abbreviation  oiser-  (an  s  with  a  diagonal 

Francesco  Lanzoni,  "Le  diocesi  d'ltalia,"  Studi  e  testi  35  (1927)  170;  AA.  SS. 
27  Mai.  6  (1866)  655  ff.  Sora  is  located  just  south  of  Latium  (see  Lowe,  Ben.  map 
facing  page  48). 

12  Reproduced  in  H.  M.  Bannister.  Monumenti  vaticani  di  paleografia  musicale  latino 
{Codices  e  Vaticanis  selecti  12  [Leipzig  1913])  No.  364  and  plate  73a. 

1^  F.  Madan  et  al.,  A  Summary  Catalogue  of  Western  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
4  (Oxford  1897)  530.  There  are  two  somewhat  unsatisfactory  reproductions  of  parts 
of  pages  from  this  MS.:  J.  O.  Westwood,  Palaeographia  sacra  pictoria  (London  1843-45) 
plate  29,  No.  4;  Oxford,  University,  Bodleian  Library,  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  and 
Manuscripts  bequeathed  by  Francis  Douce,  Esq.  to  the  Bodleian  Library  (Oxford  1840)  plate  L 

E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  who  examined  Douce  127,  suggested  {Summary  Catalogue  5 
[Oxford  1905]  xvii-xviii)  that  the  MS.  came  from  the  church  of  St.  Restituta  at 
Morrea,  nine  miles  north  of  Sora  because  her  name  is  capitalized  in  a  list  of  saints. 
This  fact,  in  itself,  seems  insufficient  evidence  for  localization. 

14  Lowe,  Ben.  315. 

1^  Gf.  NAPLES  Biblioteca  Nazionale  6.  E.  43,  reproduced  in  Lowe,  Scrip,  plate  81. 
i«  Lowe,  Ben.  316  ff.,  193,  174. 
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line  cutting  through  it  from  right  to  left),  three  times  in  servo  (abl. 
sing,  oi^  servus)  and  twice  in  servum  [servo:  Ps.  18.14,  26.9,  118.65; 
servum:  77.70  and  118.176),  out  of  some  forty  uses  of  the  word 
servus  in  the  Psalterium  Romanum.  This  abbreviation  does  not 
usually  appear  until  the  thirteenth  century;  but  its  use  is  so  scat- 
tered here  that  it  seems  more  likely  to  be  an  experiment,  and  thus 
the  MS.  probably  dates  still  to  the  twelfth  century. 

A  MS.  of  quite  similar  appearance,  also  from  a  provincial  cen- 
ter, though  a  larger  one,  is  Vatican  city  bav  Vat.  Lat.  5949 
{post  A.D.  1179),  a  Martyrology  and  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  from 
Sancta  Sophia  at  Benevento.^^  This  MS.  shows,  in  the  formation 
of  the  letters  and  in  the  punctuation,  the  same  general  features 
seen  in  Poole  MS.  1 1 7.  The  punctuation,  for  example,  shows  the 
tendency  towards  a  join  of  the  points  in  the  mark  for  the  final 
pause.  ^® 

II 

One  of  the  last  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Poole  was  a  purchase  made 
from  C.  A.  Stonehill  in  1954.  It  consists  of  two  consecutive  single 
leaves  containing  the  text  of  a  homily  for  Advent  by  the  Venerable 
Bede.    A  short  palaeographical  description  follows: 

BLOOMiNGTON  Lilly  Library  Poole  136  (259).  s.  ix/x.  parch. 
295  X  230  (245  x  205)  mm.  2  fols.  2  cols.  29  lines.  Beda  Venera- 
bilis  Homelia  1.3:  ".  .  .  desponsatam  uiro  cui  nomen  .  .  .  praedixit 
quomodo  fieri"  (Hurst,  14.9-18.136).  The  beginning  of  the 
homily  is  given  by  another  hand  (s.  xiv)  at  the  bottom  of  1"^: 
"Secundum  lucam.  In  illo  tempore.  Missus  est  angelus 
gabriel  .  .  .  Nazareth  ad  uirginem."  Another  hand  (s.  xvii?) 
added  at  the  top  of  l"":  "xliiiii.  Homelia  Bedae  in  festo  Annuncia- 
tionis."  The  leaves  were  ruled  with  dry-point  beginning  on 
leaf  1. 

The  MS.  shows  abbreviations  and  ligatures  which  are  common 
among  continental  manuscripts  of  this  date.^^  There  are  some 
peculiarities  of  spelling:  initial  h  is  added  which  is  unnecessary 

Reproduced  in  Lowe,  Scrip,  plate  89. 

A  palaeographical  description  of  Poole  MS.  1 17  can  be  found  in  B.  L.  Ullman, 
Documents  in  Roman  Lettering  in  the  Poole  Collection  (typescript  covering  Poole  MSS. 
1-130  at  the  Lilly  Library). 

See  Doris  Bains  and  W.  M.  Lindsay,  A  Supplement  to  Notae  Latinae  (Cambridge 

1936). 
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[hutero) ;  d  is  found  for  t  {inquid) ;  ci  for  ti  {arcius,  tocius) ;  i  for  e 
(genitrix).  The  abbreviations  and  spelling  agree  with  that  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Bede's  Homilies  of  Glass  lA  (see  Hurst,  xvii), 
especially  with  S  (zurigh  Zentralbibliothek  G  42).  Gollation  of 
the  text  shows  that  the  MS.  belongs  to  Hurst's  first  class  of  manu- 
scripts, but  has  more  affinities  with  Glass  iB. 

The  Poole  MS.  is  part  of  the  same  manuscript  as  a  quire  of  three 
bifolia  now  at  the  Detroit  Public  Library.  The  Detroit  MS. 
contains : 

1.  (h-l^)  Beda  Venerabilis  Homelia  1.4:  "...  Semena  tuem 
abrahae  non  illos  .  .  .  omnia  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen." 
(Hurst,  29.312-31.370). 

2.  (1^-6^)  Gregorius  M.  Homeliae  XL  in  Evangelia  1.20:  "Lectio 
sancti  euangelii  secundum  lucam.  Anno  quinto  decimo  imperii 
tiberii  .  .  .  sacerdotum  anna  et  caifa  et  reliqua  [Luc.  3.1  sqq.). 
Redemptoris  praecursor  quo  tempore  uerbum  praedicationis 
acceperit  .  .  .  quippe  dominus  in  stagnum  aquarum  et  terram 
inuiam  in  riuos."    {PL  76. 1  159d-1  166g). 

The  folios  of  the  Detroit  MS.  are  numbered  (not  in  a  contem- 
porary hand)  x-xv,  while  the  two  Bloomington  leaves  are  num- 
bered I  and  II.  If  we  hypothesize^^  that  nothing  else  stood 
between  the  two  Bede  homilies,  and  if  we  measure  the  amount  of 
text  missing  and  divide  by  the  average  number  of  printed  lines 
to  a  folio  of  this  MS.,  we  find  that  exactly  seven  leaves  are  missing 
between  the  Bloomington  and  Detroit  fragments  of  the  original 
manuscript.  This  would  indicate  that  the  two  pieces  originally 
formed  two  quaternions,  the  first  beginning  near  the  opening  of 
Bede  Homelia  1.3,  containing  the  rest  of  that  homily  and  the 
beginning  of  Homelia  1.4.  The  number  "x"  on  fol.  l*^  of  the 
Detroit  MS.  indicates  that  it  was  probably  the  second  leaf  of  this 
second  quaternion.  The  condition  of  fol.  l""  of  the  Bloomington 
MS.,  which  is  quite  dark  and  worn,  shows  that  it  was  probably  the 
first  or  cover  leaf  of  the  manuscript  at  some  point. 

The  order  of  the  homilies  presented  by  the  two  extant  parts 

20  Purchased  from  H.  P.  Kraus  cat.  80  (New  York  n.d.)  3,  No.  2,  where  it  is  listed 
as  a  MS.  of  s.  x.  Prof.  Bernhard  Bischoff,  who  saw  both  MSS.  in  1959  and  reported 
their  connection,  dates  both  to  s.  ix/x. 

It  will  be  shown  below  that  this  is  a  legitimate  hypothesis. 

The  number  Lxiim  on  fol.  V  of  the  Bloomington  fragment  is  probably  the  num- 
ber of  this  codex  in  some  library  list. 
8* 
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appears  also  in  other  manuscripts.^^  This  arrangement  of 
homilies  belongs  to  the  group  of  such  texts  compiled,  edited,  and 
arranged  by  Paulus  Diaconus  around  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century. 24  The  major  innovation  added  by  Paul  to  preceding 
collections  seems  to  have  been  the  use  of  more  homilies  of  Gregory 
and  especially  of  Bede  whose  works  had  an  exceptional  popularity 
in  his  time. 

It  is  likely  that  the  original  manuscript  from  which  our  Bede 
and  Gregory  homilies  come  contained  further  quaternions  before 
what  we  have  of  Bede  Homelia  1.3,  for  it  must  have  contained  the 
lost  beginning  of  this  homily,  and  perhaps  the  first  ten  homilies  of 
the  Paulus  collection.  A  study  of  the  Carolingian  hand  used  by 
the  scribe  of  the  Bede/Gregory  MS.  shows  that  it  was  probably 
written  in  some  north  Italian  writing  center. 

Further  information  on  this  MS.  has  come  to  light  quite 
recently.  28  Prof.  Bernhard  Bischoff  noted  that  the  outer  columns 
of  the  Bede/Gregory  MS.  are  narrower  than  the  inner  columns. 
This  peculiarity  is  also  found  in  a  homily  fragment  of  sixty-one 
leaves  now  MS.  2  (151)  in  the  possession  of  T.  E.  Marston  of  the 
Yale  University  Library.  The  MS.  had  belonged  to  Laurence 
Witten  and  was  from  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Hautecombe 
(dioc.  Geneva;  Savoy). Prof.  Bischoff  also  noted  in  a  list  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Hautecombe  a  Homeliarium  Pauli  Diaconi  having 
the  same  format  as  the  Bede/Gregory  MS.  This  MS.  is  now 
TURIN  Seminario  Metropolitano  15,  s.  x,  72  fols.^^ 

2^  Gf.  MS.  olim  CHELTENHAM  Phillipps  407  (  =  Heinrich  Schenkl,  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Latinorum  Britannica  [Vienna  1891]  No.  1016,  Homeliarium  s.  xii).  See  also  J.  Leclercq, 
"Tables  pour  I'inventaire  des  homilaires  manuscrits,"  Scriptorium  2  (1948)  205. 

2"  "  Collectaneos  duos  super  anni  circulo  Pauli  diaconi  volumina  duo,"  so  named 
in  a  list  of  books  given  by  Abbot  Ansegisus  (823-33),  Gesta  Abbatum  Fontanellensium 
Anno  823,  MGH,  SS  2  (Hanover  1829)  296.13-14  (quoted  in  Rose,  Verzeichnis  1.84). 
See  also  W.  A.  Oldfather  and  I.  G.  Lough,  "The  Urbana  MS.  of  the  Homiliarium  of 
Paulus  Diaconus,"  Speculum  6  (1931)  293-94. 

2^  Rose,  Verzeichnis  1.84. 

2«J.  Leclercq  (see  above,  footnote  23)  205.  Gf.  MS.  olim  Berlin  theol.  fol.  46 
(Rose  342)  described  in  Rose,  Verzeichnis  2.151. 

2'  The  hand  may  be  compared  (for  purposes  of  comparison,  not  proof  of  origin) 
with  Bobbio  codices  of  about  the  same  period.  Gf.  P.  Gollura,  La  Precarolina  e  la 
Carolina  a  Bobbio  {Pontes  Ambrosiani  22  [Milan  1943])  plate  68  and  plate  81. 

2**  Personal  communication  from  Prof.  Bernhard  Bischoff  (Munich)  dated  20 
August,  1961. 

29  W.  H.  Bond,  Supplement  to  the  De  Ricci- Wilson  Census  (to  be  published  in  1962). 
^"J.  Leclercq,  "Manuscrits  Gisterciens  dans  les  Bibliotheques  d'ltalie,"  Analecta 
sacri  ordinis  Cisterciensis  7  (1951)  76. 

Prof.  Bischoff  intends  to  examine  the  Turin  leaves  from  photographs. 
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The  MS.  now  at  Bloomington/Detroit  is  then  of  importance 
since  it  contains  parts  of  two  Bede  homilies  which  date  as  early  as 
the  earliest  complete  manuscripts  of  these  homilies,  and  as  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  collection  of  homilies  made  by  Paul 
the  Deacon  which  comes  from  Italy  proper.  It  is  also,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  earliest  example  of  the  Paulus  collection  in  the  U.S. 
Incidentally,  the  fact  that  the  text  is  so  close  to  that  presented  by 
the  complete  manuscripts  of  Bede's  homilies  shows  the  care  with 
which  Paul  established  his  collection.  Within  less  than  a  century 
the  successful  collection  made  originally  in  south  Italy  could  be 
found  at  the  other  end  of  the  peninsula. 
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XV.    The  Ritual  Origin  of  Pastoral 

RICHMOND  Y.  HATHORN 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
there  was  much  speculation  about  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry.  ^ 
Many  critical  treatments  of  the  topic  were  repetitious,  of  course, 
and  some  of  the  interest  was  merely  perfunctory,  since  it  was  part 
of  the  critic's  duty  in  dealing  with  each  literary  genre  to  follow  the 
procedure  that  the  ancient  grammarians,  codifying  Aristotle,  had 
made  canonical,  and  to  include  a  discussion  of  origin  along  with 
those  of  definition,  purpose,  scene,  characters,  subject-matter,  plot, 
form,  versification,  diction,  style,  and  qualities.  Yet  there  was  a 
feeling  that  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  origin  was  particu- 
larly important,  for  on  this  seemed  to  depend  the  decision  whether 
the  language  of  the  true  pastoral  should  be  realistic  or  idealized, 
whether  the  style  should  be  low  or  high,  whether  the  characters 
might  properly  be  allegorical,  and  so  forth.  The  main  issue  was 
simply  this:  "Is  pastoral  the  product  of  a  primitive  society  or  of  a 
sophisticated  one  ?"  One's  answer  had  relevance,  it  was  thought, 
to  the  natural-pastoral-j;mwi^-the-artistic-pastoral  controversy,  a 
controversy  of  which  Pope's  quarrel  with  Ambrose  Philips  is  per- 
haps the  episode  best-known  to  the  English-speaking  reader.  ^ 

A  few  of  the  primitivists  cited  the  ritual-origin  accounts  to  be 
found  in  the  Theocritean  scholia  and  the  ancient  grammarians — 
and  of  these  more  notice  will  be  taken  later.  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger  was  the  first  of  the  Renaissance  critics  to  do  so,  but  even 
he  in  the  long  run  inclined  with  the  majority  to  a  so-called  scientific 
theory  that  can  be  traced  back  to  Lucretius'  pretty  picture  of 
early  man  passing  his  abundant  leisure  amid  groves  and  glades 
and  shepherd's  solitudes  by  copying  bird-calls  and  reproducing 

^  For  a  more  nearly  complete  treatment  of  these  theories  see  J.  E.  Congleton, 
Theories  of  Pastoral  Poetry  in  England,  1684-1798  {GainesviWe  [Fla.]  1952)  esp.  160-72. 

2  The  advocates  of  the  idealized,  artistic  pastoral,  as  opposed  to  the  realistic,  were 
inclined  to  espouse  the  theory  of  primitive  origins  in  a  Golden  Age;  cf.  Pope's  "  A 
Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,"  prefaced  to  his  Pastornh. 
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zephyr-murmurs  on  his  panpipes.^  Commentators  sometimes 
peopled  this  scene  with  Biblical-patriarchal  figures,  sometimes 
filled  it  in  with  touches  fi:-om  a  pagan  Golden  Age.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sophisticated  theory  seems  to  have  been  first  hinted  at  by 
Puttenham  in  1589,  but  not  fially  worked  out  until  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  writers  who  either  were  content  to 
attribute  all  origins  to  Theocritus  and  to  let  the  matter  go  at  that, 
or  else  felt  compelled  to  add  to  this  attribution  an  analysis  of  such 
forces  in  an  over-civilized  society  as  drove  the  poet  and  his 
audience  to  seek  refuge  in  an  imaginary  rustic  simplicity.* 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  Rambler  of  1750,  characteristically  emitted  a 
chilling  blast  at  origin-hunters  by  calling  them  those  "who  love  to 
talk  of  what  they  do  not  know  "  ;  ^  and  the  romantics,  losing  interest 
in  the  pastoral  as  a  distinct  genre,  lost  interest  in  its  derivation  as 
well.  There  the  matter  rested  throughout  most  of  the  nineteenth 
century.^ 

Now  it  must  occur  to  the  eclectic  critic  of  our  own  transitional 
day  that  such  disputation  was  more  or  less  frustra  ferro  diverberare 
umbras.  If  we  seek  the  origin  of  a  class  of  literary  works  we  must 
first  ask  ourselves,  origin  of  what  ?  What  is  it  in  the  pastoral  that 
we  are  focusing  our  attention  on?    Is  it  the  form,  that  peculiar 

3  Lucr.  5.1379  ff.  (Bailey's  text) : 

At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 

ante  fuit  multo  quam  levia  carmina  cantu 

concelebrare  homines  possent  aurisque  iuvare. 

et  zephyri,  cava  per  calamorum,  sibila  primum 

agrestis  docuere  cavas  inflare  cicutas. 

inde  minutatim  dulcis  didicere  querellas, 

tibia  quas  fundit  digitis  pulsata  canentum, 

avia  per  nemora  ac  silvas  saltusque  reperta, 

per  loca  pastorum  deserta  atque  otia  dia. 
■*  Puttenham,  as  quoted  by  Congleton  (above,  note  1)  162-63,  merely  asserted  that 
the  pastoral  was  a  late  genre,  invented  primarily  for  allegorical  uses;  in  1769  an 
anonymous  reviewer  in  The  Monthly  Review  (Congleton,  169)  first  stated  the  sophisti- 
cated theory  explicitly. 

^  Rambler  36.  Johnson's  treatments  of  pastoral  were  never  free  from  contempt; 
see  the  two  Rambler  essays,  36  and  37,  and  the  discussions  in  Lives  of  the  Poets:  Milton 
{Lycidas  specifically)  and  Ambrose  Philips  (the  history  of  the  genre.) 

^  F.  G.  Welcker,  "Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Hirtenliedes,"  written  in  1820  or  1821 
and  published  in  Kleine  Schriften  (Bonn  1844)  402-11,  examines  the  ancient  accounts 
critically  but  judges  them  finally  to  be  practically  worthless  on  the  grounds  that  the 
grammarians  confused  hymns  to  Artemis  with  popular  shepherd-songs,  only  the  former 
really  being  part  of  the  goddess'  cult.  But  almost  certainly  Welcker  is  applying  a 
nineteenth-century  idea  of  "hymns"  to  ancient  Greek  ceremony,  and  the  gram- 
marians were  right  in  not  making  the  distinction  that  Welcker  so  insists  on. 
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semi-dramatic,  sometimes  purely  dramatic  form,  always  threaten- 
ing to  turn  into  mere  mime,''  with  its  challenges,  its  agones,  its 
singing-contests,  refrains,  amoebaean  responses,  flyting-matches, 
conundrums,  and  hymns  to  the  gods  ?  Is  it  the  characters,  seldom 
including  anyone  but  shepherds  and  goatherds,  seldom  without 
leisure,  seldom  unskilled  in  song,  or  is  it  the  scene,  always  the 
unspoiled  and  undisturbed  countryside  or  hillside  or  woodland, 
or  is  it  the  subject-matter,  strangely  restricted  to  thwarted  loves, 
especially  the  loves  and  deaths  of  vegetation-spirits  ?  Is  it  the 
social  milieu  that  furnishes  a  willing  audience  for  this  kind  of 
thing,  an  audience  sated  with  courtly  pastimes  and  ready  to  turn 
a  glazed  eye  on  what  is  fresh  and  naive  and  just  on  the  verge  of 
corruption  ?  Or  is  it  the  poetic  impulse  in  the  creator  himself,  a 
revulsion  from  over-complexity  to  over-simplicity,  a  return  to 
childhood  or  to  Eden,  an  anxiety  to  find  out  what  God  and  man 
are  by  contemplation  of  the  flower  in  the  crannied  wall  ?  As  the 
emphasis  shifts  from  one  to  another  of  these,  we  find  that  we  have 
one  or  another  explanation  of  how  a  certain  type  of  literature 
came  into  existence.  We  should  therefore  speak,  not  of  an  origin, 
but  of  origins. 

All  literary  criticism  and — what  is  not  so  well  acknowledged — 
all  literary  scholarship,  which  is  given  its  bent,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  critical  principles,  are  oriented  toward  one  or 
more  of  these  coordinates:  (1)  the  subject-matter  (or  imitandum  in 
its  widest  sense),  (2)  the  art-work  itself  in  its  formal  aspect  (the 
poema),  (3)  the  audience,  and  (4)  the  poeta.  Theories  so  oriented 
have  been  termed  respectively  mimetic,  objective  or  formal, 
pragmatic,  and  expressive.^  This  classification  is  becoming  a 
critical  commonplace.  But  what  is  not  such  a  commonplace  is 
the  realization  that  one's  orientation  determines  one's  definitions 
and  that  these  in  turn  determine  one's  decision  about  literary 
origins.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  grew  more  and  more  interested  in  the  psychology  of  the 
creator  of  pastoral  and  in  the  sociology  of  the  audience  that  found 
pastoral  congenial.  After  all,  the  transition  from  Renaissance- 
neo-classical  criticism  to  romantic  criticism  may  legitimately  be 
summed  up  as  a  shift  from  objective  and  mimetic  theories  to 
expressive  and  pragmatic  ones.    In  this  respect  the  primitivistic 

'  Cf.  Hermann  Reich,  Der  Mimus  (Berlin  1903)  1.296-402. 

^  Most  explicitly  by  M.  H.  Abrams,  The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp  (New  York  1953)  ch.  I . 
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and  sophisticated  accounts  of  pastoral  origins  did  not  essentially 
differ  from  each  other.  Both  put  the  emphasis  on  the  reasons  for 
the  poet's  writing  and  on  the  reasons  for  the  audience's  acceptance. 
Neither  explained  the  peculiar  form  and  subject-matter  of  the 
pastoral  itself.  This  last  was  precisely  what  the  ritual  origin  out- 
lined by  the  scholiasts  might  have  been  able  to  do,  but  from 
Scaliger  till  the  late  nineteenth  century  these  narratives  were 
pretty  much  ignored.  And  they  are  still  pretty  much  ignored 
today,  classical  scholarship,  thanks  to  a  curious  cultural  lag,  being 
still  largely  expressive  and  pragmatic.  A  typical  comment  is 
thus  that  of  Eric  Arthur  Barber  in  the  article  on  "Greek  Pastoral 
(or  Bucolic)  Poetry"  in  the  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary:  "Ancient 
authorities  .  .  .  who  derive  Bucolic  from  religious  ritual,  deserve 
little  credence.  Modern  theories  of  the  same  sort  .  .  .  are 
equally  unconvincing."^ 

The  chief  of  the  modern  theories  that  Barber  refers  to  is  that  of  the 
German  scholar  Richard  Reitzenstein,  who  in  1893  really  did  little 
more  than  draw  a  red  herring  across  the  trail. Reitzenstein 

^  Barber's  own  theory  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  next  two  sentences:  "  Pastoral 
song,  accompanied  by  the  flute,  doubtless  existed  in  all  Greek  lands  from  an  early 
date  .  .  .,  and  especially  in  Sicily,  the  home  of  Daphnis,  the  bucolic  hero.  This 
popular  origin  accounts  for  certain  features,  e.g.  singing-match,  refrain,  strophic 
arrangement,  which  are  found  in  later  bucolic."  But  this  says  scarcely  more  than 
that  pastoral  existed  (existing  in  many  places,  to  be  sure,  but  existing  especially  in 
one  place),  that  it  had  features  later  which  it  had  already  had  earlier,  and  that  it 
originated  from  the  people  somehow,  somewhere,  sometime.  Theorists  are  likely 
to  be  frightened  away  from  ritual  origins  by  the  ghost  of  the  controversy  over  the  origins 
of  drama,  a  controversy  which  is  often  assumed  to  have  been  settled  definitively  against 
the  Cambridge  School,  A  wise  and  informed  comment  on  this  matter  is  that  of 
J.  G.  Frazer's  editor,  Theodor  H.  Gaster,  speaking  of  the  ritual-origin  theorists  in  a 
note  to  The  New  Golden  Bough  (New  York  1959)  392:  "Doubtless,  in  many  of  these 
attempts  enthusiasm  has  outrun  sobriety;  but  that  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
scholars  who  undertook  them  (and,  be  it  added,  all  too  many  of  their  critics!)  did  not 
distinguish  clearly  enough  between  the  history  of  particular  compositions  with  which 
they  were  dealing  and  that  of  the  literary  genre  to  which  those  compositions  belonged. 
It  is  the  latter,  not  the  former,  that  is  really  at  issue.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  quite 
wrong  to  assume  that  a  particular  Hittite  or  Canaanite  or  Scandinavian  myth,  play, 
or  epic  actually  goes  back,  in  point  of  literary  genealogy,  to  an  earlier  ritual  libretto; 
but  it  may  nevertheless  be  quite  right  to  assume  that  this  particular  type  of  composition 
was  inspired  or  conditioned  in  the  first  place  by  the  standard  pattern  of  seasonal 
rituals  and  that  its  structure  and  conventions  were  determined  originally  by  those  of 
the  primitive  performances.  In  other  words,  what  is  really  at  stake  is  not  the  depen- 
dence of  a  particular  composition  upon  an  actual  performance,  but  rather  the  paral- 
lelism between  a  pattern  of  narrative  and  a  pattern  of  ritual,  or — to  put  it  in  broad 
terms — the  ultimate  relation  of  a  genre  of  literature  to  a  genre  of  ceremony." 

i»  Epigramm  und  Skolion  (Giessen  1893)  193-263,  ch.  4:  "Die  Bukolik."  He  based 
his  theories  on  certain  works  of  Scholl,  Dietrich,  and  Maass.    Of.  P.-E.  Legrand, 
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was  almost  the  first  to  treat  critically  and  seriously  the  ancient 
scholia  describing  the  rites  of  pastoral  festivals,  but  he  was  not 
genuinely  interested  in  accounting  for  the  content  and  form  of  the 
more  purely  bucolic  among  Theocritus'  Idyls.  Instead  he  shared 
that  failing  so  common  to  late-romantic  criticism  and  scholarship, 
which  is  summed  up  in  Lytton  Strachey's  remark  that  to  the 
Victorians  literature  was  always  an  excuse  for  talking  about 
something  else.  The  something  else  that  the  German  scholar  was 
eager  to  uncover  was  that  usual  preoccupation  of  the  dominant 
Sainte-Beuvian  school  of  nineteenth-century  literary  investiga- 
tion, namely  the  man  behind  the  work,  or  the  men  behind  the 
literary  masks.  This  is  obviously  only  another  twist  of  the  expres- 
sive theory.  Starting  with  the  discovery  that  there  had  been  in 
various  places  of  the  Hellenistic  world  Dionysian  priests  who  called 
themselves  boukoloi,  Reitzenstein  imagined  that  Theocritus  and  his 
circle  of  friends  had  constituted  such  a  collegium  on  the  island  of 
Cos  and  that  many  of  Theocritus'  poems  were  the  more  or  less 
playful  by-products  of  this  association.  On  this  basis  the  real 
business  at  hand  was  then  attacked,  that  activity  so  dear  to  some 
Theocriteans,  viz.  the  identification  of  the  poets  who  appear  in  the 
Idyls  in  shepherd  costume.  Reitzenstein's  whole  theory  was  soon 
scouted,  and  his  identifications  were  scoffed  at,^^  rightly  so,  for  he 
had  left  the  matter  in  worse  confusion  that  he  had  found  it.  Far 
from  locating  the  inspiration  for  pastoral  form  and  pastoral  subject 
in  folk-ritual,  he  had  located  it  in  the  sophisticated  fancies  of  a 
group  of  urban  poets  merely  playing  at  priestcraft.  It  was  some- 
how felt,  however,  that  since  he  had  cited  ancient  scholiasts 
freely,  with  his  defeat  their  claims  to  a  hearing  had  also  been  dis- 
posed of  once  and  for  all. 

But  perhaps  after  seventy  years  the  case  may  be  reopened.  All 
the  really  important  questions  about  the  mimetic  and  formal 
origins  of  pastoral  still  remain  unanswered.    Granted  that  we 

Etude  sur  Theocrite  (Paris  1898)  141,  and  R.  Helm,  "Theokritos  und  die  Bukolische 
Poesie,''  Jahrb.f.  cl.  Phil.  153  (1896)  457-72,  esp.  457. 

1^  O.  Crusius,  review,  Liter.  Centralblatt  (1894)  724-29;  Helm  (above,  note  10); 
Legrand  (above,  note  10) ;  K.  Wendel,  De  nominibus  bucolicis  (Diss.,  Halle  1899)  20  ff. ; 
and  a  glancing  hit  by  U.  von  Wilamowitz,  Die  Textgeschichte  der  griechischen  Bukoliker 
(Berlin  1906)  165-66.  R.'s  critics  were  not  uniformly  opposed  to  ritual  origins  as 
such;  the  exact  opinion  of  some  is  hard  to  discern:  Wendel  (21)  lumps  Knaack's 
treatment  of  "Bukolik,"  in  /?^3  (1899)  999-1008,  with  Reitzenstein's,  though  Knaack 
actually  remarks  (1003) :  "  Alle  diese  aus  den  antiken  Legenden  vom  Ursprunge  der  B. 
herausgesponnenen  Combinationen  sind  mehr  oder  minder  triigerisch.  ..." 
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may  begin  with  Theocritus,  with  what  did  Theocritus  himself 
begin? Granted  that  the  poet,  "long  in  city  pent,"  may  have 
been  yearning  for  country  simplicity,  why  did  he  choose  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  escapism  the  herdsman's  life  and  the  shepherd's 
song  ?  Why  not  simple  descriptions  of  farming  and  hunting,  of 
meadow  and  brook,  uncomplicated  by  bizarre  elements,  some- 
times intrusively  disquieting,  of  form  and  subject?  Granted  also 
that  Theocritus' jaded  auditors  were  out  of  the  mood  for  excessive 
urbanity,  for  the  elaboration  of  what  was  old,  and  for  big  books 
that  were  big  evils,  and  conversely  in  the  mood  for  something  fresh 
and  new,  could  they  have  done  a  thing  so  untraditionally  Greek 
as  to  welcome  without  demur  a  literary  form  completely  without  a 
tradition,  either  learned  or  popular,  behind  it?  We  know  what 
tradition  Theocritus  was  writing  in  when  he  wrote  his  epigrams 
and  his  paidika  and  his  short  epics  and  his  mimes;  even  the 
Adoniazousae  and  the  Pharmakeutria  and  the  Lenai  evince  the 
common  Alexandrian  predilection  for  the  treatment  of  exotic 
folk-practices.  Was  the  poet  then  doing  a  thing  radically 
different  when  he  composed  the  idyls  that  are  accepted  as  the 
most  purely  bucolic?  The  scholiasts  say  he  was  not;  why  not 
believe  them  ? 

Here  follows  a  composite  of  the  ancient  accounts,  with  inter- 
spersed comments: 

Three  localities  were  alleged  to  be  the  provenience  of  the 
genre;  pastoral  was  said  by  some  to  have  originated  in  Laconia 
and  to  have  spread  far  and  wide  from  there.  During  the 
time  when  Xerxes'  invasion  was  terrorizing  Greece,  all  the 
Greek  women  were  in  hiding,  and  when  the  day  was  at  hand 
for  the  Spartan  virgins  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Artemis 
Caryatis  in   outlying  Caryae^*  none  of  the  maidens  dared 

^2  Of  course  the  figure  of  the  shepherd-poet  can  be  traced  back  through  the  treat- 
ment of  Daphnis  by  Stesichorus  and  others  (cf.  Barber  s.v.  "Pastoral  Poetry"  in  OCD, 
Knaack  s.v.  "BukoHk"  in  RE,  and  Wilamowitz,  Reden  und  Vortrdge^  [Berlin  1913] 
303-4)  all  the  way  to  Hesiod's  meeting  with  the  muses  {Theog.  22  ff.). 

The  accounts  in  Greek  of  the  scholiast  to  Theocritus  (presumably  Theon  or 
deriving  from  him)  and  the  so-called  Anecdoton  Estense  (probably  loannes  Tzetzes), 
and  those  in  Latin  of  Donatus,  Junius  Philargyrius,  Servius,  and  Isidorus  can  be  found 
in  C.  Wendel,  ed.,  Scholia  in  Theocritum  Vetera  (Leipzig  1914)  2-22;  the  Latin  account 
of  Probus  is  in  H.  Hagen,  ed.,  Appendix  Serviana  (Leipzig  1902)  324-26;  and  that  of 
Diomedes  is  in  H.  Keil,  ed.,  Grammatici  Laiini  1  (Leipzig  1857)  486-87. 

The  cult  of  Artemis  at  Caryae  must  have  contained  Dionysian  elements. 
Servius  {ad  Verg.  Buc.  8.29)  tells  how  Apollo  gave  to  the  Laconian  king  Dion's  three 
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appear  J''  To  prevent  a  lapse  in  the  cult,  herdsmen  from  the 
adjoining  countryside  came  in  and  substituted  their  own  crude 
rustic  songs.  Such  a  performance  was  called  boukolikon,  from 
the  herdsmen  themselves,  or  sometimes  astrabikon,  after  the  type 
of  cart  or  wagon  that  the  country  people  used  to  drive  in  on 
festival-day.  Their  contribution  to  the  festivities  caught  on, 
became  customary,  and  was  imitated  elsewhere. 

Commentary  on  the  foregoing  may  be  brief.  It  is  precisely 
when  Greek  writers  on  myth  and  religion  are  most  factual  and 
rational  that  we  may  be  most  skeptical  of  their  data.  All  the 
business  relative  to  the  Persian  invasion  may  be  discounted;  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  it  seems  topsy-turvy:  more  likely 
the  participation  of  the  Spartan  maidens'  chorus  was  an  epinician 
element  added  at  some  time  to  an  original  rustic  rite,  rather  than 
vice  versa.  But  the  existence  of  this  ceremony  in  honor  of 
Artemis  of  the  Walnut  Trees,  a  familiar  type  of  vegetation-god- 
dess, and  the  inclusion  in  it  of  bucolic  songs  of  various  kinds,  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  mere  hymns  to  the  goddess,  is  not  neces- 
sarily dubious.  Such  rites  were  widely  performed  in  Dorian 
communities.  And  it  must  have  been  such  festivity  itself,  and  not 
merely  the  boukolikon  alone,  that  was  found  here  and  there  through- 
out the  Dorian  world,  not  so  much  because  of  imitation  as  because 
of  immigration.    The  ancient  scholiasts,  then,  were  being  entirely 

daughters,  Orphe,  Lyco,  and  Caroea,  the  gift  of  divination  on  condition  that  they  would 
not  betray  the  gods'  secrets  or  pry  into  what  was  taboo  to  know.  Afterwards  Dionysus 
had  a  love-affair  with  Caroea,  later  returning  for  more  love-making  on  the  pretext 
of  dedicating  a  temple  that  the  king  had  vowed  to  him.  But  Caroea's  two  suspicious 
sisters  kept  close  watch  over  her  on  this  second  occasion,  meanwhile  trying  to  learn 
the  details  of  the  affair.  The  exasperated  Dionysus,  after  fair  warning,  drove  them  ail 
mad,  and  on  Mount  Taygetos  he  changed  Lyco  and  Orphe  into  rocks,  Caroea  into  a 
nut-tree.  The  goddess  Artemis  then  revealed  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Laconians,  and  they  consecrated  a  temple  to  her  in  the  form  of  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(It  is  obvious  from  the  story  that  the  original  lover  of  Dionysus  was  Artemis  herself.) 
For  further  connections  between  Artemis  and  Dionysus  see  Reitzenstein  (above, 
note  10)  216-17. 

This  Laconian  version  appears  in  all  the  ancient  sources  (above,  note  13),  and, 
with  one  exception,  they  are  all  in  agreement  about  the  details.  Probus,  however,  is 
the  only  one  who  furnishes  information  about  the  name  astrabikon  (the  term  sounds 
authentic  enough),  but  otherwise  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  some  free-form  em- 
broidery; Xerxes,  he  tell  us,  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  victorious 
Spartans,  arriving  home  on  the  very  day  of  the  feast  of  Artemis  Caryatis,  wanted  to 
honor  the  occasion  particularly,  but  the  young  women  had  fled  to  remote  places  and 
were  still  not  to  be  found ;  thus  the  country  folk  took  over. 

i«  Cf.  E.  Hoffmann,  "Die  Bukoliasten,"  RhM  52  (1897)  99-104;  VVelcker  (above, 
note  6  403,  404. 
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reasonable  in  beginning  their  discussions  of  bucolic  origins  with 
what  must  have  appeared  to  be  the  parent-festival  in  the  mother- 
country. 

Continuing  with  the  ancient  sources,  we  find  that  others  say 
bucolic  rites  were  first  performed  at  Tyndaris  in  Sicily.  When 
Orestes  was  carrying  off  the  xoanon  of  Artemis  from  Scythian 
Tauris,  he  was  enjoined  by  the  oracle  to  purify  himself  in  several 
rivers  flowing  from  one  source.  He  accordingly  went  to  Rhegium 
in  Italy  and  washed  away  his  pollution  in  the  seven  "Separating 
Rivers."  From  there  he  went  to  the  Sicilian  settlement  of  Tyn- 
daris and  established  in  honor  of  Artemis  Phacelitis  a  festival  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  herdsmen  to  take  part.  The  wooden 
image  or  fetish  of  the  goddess  being  set  up  in  a  temple,  it  became 
the  practice  to  make  presents  of  livestock  to  her;  and  when  their 
number  had  grown,  some  countrymen  took  on  themselves  the 
duty  of  looking  after  the  animals,  with  no  other  recompense  than 
the  milk  and  cheese  that  the  herds  produced. 

Taking  the  mythical  elements  of  this  story  in  a  strictly  mythical 
sense,  here  again  one  finds  nothing  intrinsically  improbable.  All 
boils  down  to  the  simple  statement  that  in  Tyndaris,  Rhegium, 
and  doubtless  other  adjacent  Sicilian  and  south  Italian  townships 
there  were  festivals  to  Artemis  of  the  Bundle,  who  must  have  beeri 
basically  the  Old  Woman  of  the  Corn,  embodied  in  the  last  sheaf 
of  reaped  grain  and  dunked  in  a  running  stream  as  part  of  the 
celebration.  In  the  course  of  such  festivals  herdsmen  and  other 
rustics  put  on  their  bucolic  performances.  Theocritus  may  well 
have  witnessed  some  of  these. 

The  third  account,  the  one  which  some  of  the  scholiasts  most 

This  second  version  is  not  given  by  Isidorus  or  Diomedes. 

The  two  Greek  authorities,  Theon  and  Tzetzes  (who  copies  Theon  almost 
verbatim),  do  not  mention  the  epithet  of  Artemis.  Donatus  and  Philargyrius  (who  also 
agree  almost  word  for  word)  give  the  full  title  as  Diana  Fascelina  and  explain  it  as 
being  due  to  Orestes'  spiriting  the  goddess'  image  away  from  the  Taurians  in  a 
bundle  of  wood  {in  fasce  lignorum).  Servius  gives  the  epithet  as  Facelitis,  which  would 
be  a  slightly  Latinized  Greek  equivalent  of  the  other,  does  not  explain  the  etymology, 
omits  the  business  of  the  purificatory  bath,  and  puts  Orestes  into  Sicily  only  because 
of  a  storm.  Probus  has  Orestes  cross  into  Sicily  after  the  expiation;  near  Syracuse  he 
is  admonished  in  a  dream  to  found  a  temple  to  the  goddess,  whose  name  is  given  as 
Diana  Facelitis  also.  Though  the  text  is  defective,  Probus'  etymology  is  obviously  the 
same  as  the  one  above. 

The  details  about  the  flocks  attached  to  the  temple  are  given  by  Probus.  Le- 
grand  (above,  note  10)  145  ff.  takes  Reitzenstein  to  task  for  theorizing  that  here  were 
the  beginnings  of  the  priesthoods  of  boukoloi. 
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favor,  but  which  several  do  not  mention  at  all,  has  to  do  with 
Syracuse  itself.  After  a  factional  strife  in  the  city-state,  or 
according  to  another  version,  after  a  plague  either  of  beasts  or 
men,  Artemis  Lyaea  was  given  credit  for  bringing  the  catastrophe 
to  an  end;  and  a  festival  was  instituted  in  thanksgiving.  The 
manner  of  its  celebration  was  as  follows :  crowds  of  rustics  would 
flock  to  the  theater  and  engage  in  singing-contests.  They  would 
bring  with  them  loaves  of  bread  in  the  shapes  of  animals  both  wild 
and  domestic ;  they  would  wear  garlands  with  horns  set  in  them ; 
they  would  have  in  their  hands  the  shepherd's  crook;  they  would 
carry  leather  pouches  containing  mixtures  of  all  kinds  of  seeds ; 
and  from  goatskins  full  of  wine  they  would  pour  out  libations  to 
all  they  met.  The  victors  in  the  contests  would  take  over  the 
losers'  bread-loaves.^^  And  while  the  winning  singers  remained 
within  the  city,  the  vanquished  would  go  out  on  a  quete  into  the 
suburbs,  in  bands  called  "bucoliasts,"  begging  for  food,  sporting 
about, 2^  and  shouting  merry  songs,  among  them  in  particular: 

Good  luck  to  you! 

Good  health  to  you ! 
These  gifts  we  bring  from  the  goddess. 
These  gifts  she  has  called  down  upon  you.'^^ 

The  above  description  of  the  Syracusan  festival  sounds  quite 

Theon  calls  this  "  the  true  account."  The  Anecdoton  Estense  adds  an  explana- 
tion of  the  symbolism  in  the  festival.  Probus  gives  it  second  place  in  his  three  narra- 
tives, as  does  Diomedes.  These  four  differ  in  a  number  of  minor  details,  but  not  in  any 
substantial  particular.  But  Servius,  Donatus,  Philargyrius,  and  Isidorus  say  nothing 
of  this  Syracusan  origin. 

Since  lagobolon,  "shepherd's  crook,"  also  meant  "curved  stick  for  hunting  hares," 
we  perhaps  have  here  yet  another  source  of  conflation  in  the  equation  of  "shepherd" 
and  "hunter,"  of  Daphnis-figure  and  Adonis-figure;  this  conflation  was  an  enduring 
one  throughout  the  lifetime  of  pastoral. 

But  the  ancient  accounts  are  not  at  all  clear  about  the  circumstances  here.  The 
(ireek  manuscripts  actually  say  that  the  winners  took  over  "the  defeated  bread," 
which  Ziegler  changed  to  read  "the  bread  of  the  defeated";  cf.  Hoffmann  (above, 
note  16)  100,  note  2.  But  the  manuscripts  may  be  right:  I  am  reminded  of  an  Easter 
custom  that  lasted  at  least  up  until  twenty  years  ago,  when  children  would  fight" 
their  colored  eggs,  holding  them  tightly  in  their  fists  and  knocking  the  smaller  ends 
together,  the  winner  taking  his  opponent's  smashed  egg  as  prize. 

23  It  might  be  pertinent  to  remark  at  this  point  that  the  element  of  play  and  the 
element  of  religious  ritual  are  inseparable  in  primitive  societies;  see  J.  Huizinga,  Homo 
ludens  (Boston  1955)  passim,  but  esp.  65,  68,  103,  106-8,  120,  122  ff.  Hence  any 
derivation  of  types  of  literature  from  mere  "  entertainment "  confuses  the  issue. 
Primitive  entertainment  always  has  ritual  as  its  model  and  fojis  el  origo. 

There  is  some  difficulty  here  with  the  Greek  text,  but  the  variant  readings  make 
little  difference  to  the  general  import. 
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authentic.  It  could  not  have  been  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth 
by  the  scholiasts,  for  all  its  features  find  numerous  parallels  in 
fertility-rites  elsewhere.  And  it  admirably  accounts  for  the 
perennial  form  and  enduring  subject-matter  of  the  pastoral 
throughout  the  ages.  In  the  pastoral  from  the  beginning,  then, 
were  the  singing-contests,  the  carrying-off  of  prizes  or  the  exchange 
of  gifts,  the  dying  and  resurrection  of  a  vegetation-spirit  (whether 
Artemis  or  Apollo  or  Pan  or  Hermes  or  Bacchus),  the  human 
counterpart  to  this  in  a  story  of  thwarted  or  successful  love 
(whether  of  Daphnis  or  a  nymph  or  some  other),  the  easy  intro- 
duction of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  the  sympathy  of  nature  with  the 
sufferings  or  rejoicing  of  the  human  characters — the  "pathetic 
fallacy,"  in  short  — and,  lastly,  the  element  of  disguise,  with  all  its 
possibilities  for  allegorization.  When  we  reflect  also  that  implicit 
in  such  fertility-celebrations  were  the  themes  of  the  Golden  Age 
and  the  birth  of  a  new  era,  we  perceive  that  there  is  little  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  pastoral  that  such  ritual  origins 
do  not  account  for. 

And  such  origins  account  equally  well  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  pastoral  as  a  separate  genre  in  the  nineteenth  century.  When 
modern  man,  thanks  to  his  alienation  from  nature,  came  to  feel 
that  the  sympathizing  of  nature  with  man  was  no  more  than  a 
fallacy,  pastoral  had  its  heart  torn  out  from  its  side,  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  romantic  lyric,  expressive  of  a  mere  yearning  for 
universal  union.  Ruskin,  the  formulator  of  this  pathetic  fallacy, 
had  an  intuition  of  the  process.  In  an  earlier  portion  of  Modern 
Painters  he  had  stated  it  very  well:  "...  exactly  in  proportion  as 
the  idea  of  definite  spiritual  presence  in  material  nature  was  lost, 
the  mysterious  sense  of  unaccountable  life  in  the  things  themselves 
Avould  be  increased."^'    The  poet's  own  love-affair  with  nature 

"  Frank  Kermode,  ed.,  English  Pastoral  Poetry  (New  York  1952)  21,  says  of  Theo- 
critus: "In  his  First  Idyll  he  celebrates  the  death  of  the  shepherd-hero  Daphnis,  which 
in  folklore  had  represented  the  annual  death  of  Nature  itself.  Thus  the  'pathetic 
fallacy'  .  .  .  enters  the  pastoral  tradition  at  the  very  beginning."  Cf.  also  Reuben 
A.  Brower,  Alexander  Pope  (Oxford  1959)  19,  24. 

The  opinion  of  Wilamowitz,  Reden  und  Vortrdge  (see  above,  note  12)  316-17,  that 
pastoral  died  upon  the  nineteenth  century's  discovery  of"  true  Hellenism  "  seems  highly 
dubious;  as  is  that  of  Bruno  Snell,  The  Discovery  of  the  Mind,  tr.  T.  G.  Rosenmeyer 
(Cambridge  [Mass.]  1953)  287 :  "...  a  genuine  summons  back  to  nature  would  silence 
the  whole  of  pastoral  poetry;  as  it  turned  out,  that  is  exactly  what  happened  in  a  later 
age."  But  the  nature  of  the  romantics  was  actually  less  alive  than  that  of  the  pas- 
toralists. 

Vol.  3,  pt.  4,  ch.  14,  sec.  7;  when  Ruskin,  however,  in  discussing  the  pathetic 
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superseded  the  grand  drama  of  nature's  love-affair  with  herself, 
a  drama  in  which  man,  and  the  poet  as  man,  could  regard  himself 
as  only  a  partial  actor  and  a  partial  spectator.  The  modern 
alienation  from  all  such  sacramental  views  by  the  same  token 
inevitably  created  a  gulf  between  even  the  literary  historian  and 
all  possible  sympathy  with  ritual  explanations. 

Nevertheless  it  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  the  ancient 
explanations  of  the  ritual  origin  of  pastoral  are  substantially  true 
and  indispensably  valuable.  They  explain  too  much  to  be 
explained  away  themselves.  The  festivals  described  by  the 
ancient  scholiasts  and  grammarians  could  easily  have  been  seen 
by  Theocritus  and  could  easily  have  suggested  to  his  mature 
creative  mind  the  form  and  content  of  its  most  distinctive  products. 
Nothing  else  so  reasonably  accounts  for  the  peculiar  elements  that 
dis  tinguish  the  pastoral  from  other  forms  of  literature. 

fallacy  (ch.  12,  sec.  15)  castigates  "cold-hearted  Pope"  for  not  being  sincere  in 
"Where'er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade,"  etc.,  he  is  beside  the  mark.  Pope 
understood  the  pastoral  tradition;  Ruskin  did  not. 
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XVI.    Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Unbound,  Fr.  193 
{Titanum  suboles  .  .  .) 

C.  JOHN  HERINGTON 

SMITH  COLLEGE 

The  twenty-eight  Latin  lines  now  to  be  discussed  are  preserved 
by  Cicero,  in  the  course  of  an  argument  on  pain  {Tusc.  2.10.23-25). 
In  their  own  right  they  must  surely  rank  among  the  noblest 
surviving  passages  of  Latin  iambic  verse.  But  their  importance 
becomes  greater  still  if,  as  is  often  supposed,  they  were  translated 
by  Cicero  himself  from  the  Greek  of  the  Prometheus  Unbound',  for  in 
that  case  they  constitute  by  far  the  longest  fragment  of  Aeschylus' 
lost  play,  as  well  as  an  impressive  testimony  to  the  art  of  Cicero. 
Were  they,  however,  translated  by  Cicero  ?  Many  of  our  editions 
of  Aeschylus  express  uncertainty  as  to  whether  this  is  so,  or 
whether  Cicero  is  merely  quoting  from  a  play  by  Accius  on  the 
same  subject.^  The  issues  involved  are  such  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  review  in  detail  the  external  and  internal  evidence  for  the 
authorship  of  the  fragment. 

The  text  follows.^  To  it  are  added  the  ancient  citations  other 
than  Cicero's,  and  a  list  of  Greek  parallels  and  likely  equivalents 
in  wording. 

Titanum  suboles,  socia  nostri  sanguinis, 
generata  Caelo,  aspicite  religatum  asperis 
vinctumque  saxis,  navem  ut  horrisono  freto 
noctem  paventes  timidi  adnectunt  navitae. 

^  The  latter  doctrine  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  Bothe's  edition  {Aeschyli  Dramata 
quae  supersunt  [1805]  584),  and  probably  could  be  traced  earlier  still.  The  doubt  still 
lingers  in  G.  Murray's  second  edition  in  the  Oxford  Text  series  (1955).  There  have, 
of  course,  been  some  eminent  dissenters  also,  notably  Hermann  (1859)  and  Wecklein 
(1893).  The  editors  of  Accius  are  also  divided  on  the  question.  The  most  recent, 
A.  Klotz  {Scaenicorum  Romanorum  fragmenta  1  [1953]  253-55),  includes  the  passage  as  a 
whole  among  the  fragments  of  Accius.  His  great  predecessor,  O.  Ribbeck,  admitted 
only  the  line  and  a  half  that  are  quoted  by  Nonius  (see  Tragicorum  Romanorum  frag- 
menta^ [1871]  pages  Ivii  and  187). 

*  The  fragment  presents  no  textual  problems  relevant  to  the  present  discussion. 
For  the  full  apparatus  criticus  see  M.  Pohlenz,  M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Scripta  quae  manserunt 
omnia,  fasc.  44  (1918)  291-93. 
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5  Saturnius  me  sic  infixit  luppiter, 

lovisque  numen  Mulciberi  adscivit  manus; 

hos  ille  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens 

perrupit  artus,  qua  miser  sollertia 

transverberatus  castrum  hoc  Furiarum  incolo. 
10  iam  tertio  me  quoque  funesto  die 

tristi  advolatu  aduncis  lacerans  unguibus 

lovis  satelles  pastu  dilaniat  fero; 

tum  iecore  opimo  farta  et  satiata  adfatim 

clangorem  fundit  vastum,  et  sublime  avolans 
15  pinnata  cauda  nostrum  adulat  sanguinem. 

cum  vero  adesum  inflatu  renovatum  est  iecur, 

tum  rursum  taetros  avida  se  ad  pastus  refert. 

sic  hanc  custodem  maesti  cruciatus  alo, 

quae  me  perenni  vivum  foedat  miseria. 
20  namque,  ut  videtis,  vinclis  constrictus  lovis 

arcere  nequeo  diram  volucrem  a  pectore. 

sic  me  ipse  viduus  pestis  excipio  anxias, 

amore  mortis  terminum  anquirens  mali; 

sed  longe  a  leto  numine  aspellor  lovis. 
25  atque  haec  vetusta,  saeclis  glomerata  horridis, 

luctifica  clades  nostro  infixa  est  corpori, 

e  quo  liquatae  solis  ardore  excidunt 

guttae,  quae  saxa  adsidue  instillant  Caucasi. 

Ancient  Citations 

13.  Priscian,  in  Keil's  Grammatici  Latini  2.542,  line  24:  "  Cicero  in  ii  Tvisculanaruni : 
tum  .  .  .  satiata." 

14-15.  Nonius,  page  17,  lines  2  ff. :  "adulatio  .  .  .  Accius  Prometheo:  tui  mei 
volans  {sic  codd.)  pinnata  cauda  nostrum  adulat  sanguinem." 

15.  Arusianus  Messius  (ca.  400  a.d.),  in  Keil's  Grammatici  Latini  1  Abl,  line  6:  "idem 
(Cicero)  Tusc.  ii:  nostrum  adulat  sanguinem." 

Greek  Parallels  and  Likely  Equivalents  ^ 

2.  generata  Caelo:  cf.  PV  164-65  ouranian  gennan.  aspicite:  cf.  ut  videtis  below,  line  20, 
and  the  recurring  references  to  the  watching  of  Prometheus'  suffering  in  PF92,  93,  1 18, 
119,  140,  299,  304,  1093,  and  in  Prometheus  Unbound  fr.  191.  In  most  of  the  instances 
it  is  Prometheus  himself  who  appeals  to  someone  to  look  on  him;  and  so  here. 

2-3.  religatum  .  .  .  saxis:  cf.  PK4-6. 

^  This  list  owes  much,  though  not  all,  to  earlier  commentaries  on  the  fragment, 
especially:  N.  Wecklein,  Aschylos,  Prometheus^  (1893)  125;  M.  Pohlenz,  Ciceronis 
Tiisculanarum  disputationum  libri  v  (1912)  1.149-50;  G.  Thompson,  Aeschylus,  Prometheus 
Bound  (1932)  179. 
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3-4.  navem  .  .  .  navitae:  for  the  image  Wecklein  compares  PV  965  kathormisas.  The 
thought  is  also  paralleled  in  Aesch.  Supp.  764-72,  on  which  more  is  said  below. 

6.  cf.        619  ^ovXevfia  n€v  to  Alov,  'H<f)aLaTov  Se  x^^P- 

7.  cuneos:  i.e.  sphenas  or  sphena  {PV  64)  ? 

9.  castrum:  i.e. phrourion  [phrourion  theon,  Eum.  918;  cf.  PF3I,  144,  and  perhaps  801)  ? 

10.  tertio  .  .  .  quoque  funesto  die:  Nauck  compares  the  gloss  in  Photius  and  others: 
rpiTO}  <^aer  rpLrrj  rjfjLcpa.  This  does  not  contradict  PV  1024  (the  eagle)  uKX-qro^ 
epncov  daiTaXevs  TravT^fxepo?,  as  Klotz,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  and  Pohlenz  object. 
Panemeros  means  "all  day,"  not  "every  day."  Compare  the  meaning  of  pannychios 
and  panetes,  and  Hesiod's  account  of  the  eagle's  feasting  propan  emar  in  Theogony  525. 

11.  aduncis  lacerans  unguibus:  Schiitz  and  others  connect  this  phrase  with  Prometheus 
Unbound  fr.  204,  eisaphasmata,  preserved  by  Hesychius.  But  the  case  is  dubious.  The 
meaning  and  derivation  of  that  unique  word  were  already  uncertain  in  Hesychius'  day; 
and  even  if  it  does  mean  sparagmata,  "pieces  torn  off,"  which  is  one  of  his  suggestions, 
there  is  nothing  close  to  this  in  the  Latin. 

15.  adulat:  i.e.  sainei?    See  below. 

19.  foedat  miseria:  the  phrase,  combining  the  infliction  of  shame  with  that  of  distress, 
recalls  a  concept  which  is  exceptionally  frequent  in  the  PV,  aikeia.  That  word  is  used 
by  Aeschylus  three  times  in  the  PV,  possibly  once  elsewhere  (fr.  596  Mette) ;  compare 
his  use  o{  aeikes,  four  times  in  the  PV,  at  most  three  times  elsewhere;  and  oi  aikisma, 
once  in  the  PV,  not  elsewhere.  Tentatively,  therefore,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
Greek  here  included  the  verb  aikizo  {-omai)  (four  times  in  PV,  once  elsewhere). 

20.  ut  videtis:  cf.  on  aspicite,  line  2. 

22.  me  ipse  viduus:  no  exact  parallel  for  this  most  striking  phrase  seems  to  survive  in 
either  language,  but  Wecklein's  suggested  avros  8'  ifxavTov  xiP^^  would  be  convin- 
cing, as  well  as  metrical,  Greek. 

23-24.  For  Prometheus'  "cruel  immortality",  Wecklein  and  others  compare 
PV  753-54,  933,  1053.  Add  the  almost  exact  parallels  to  terminum  mail:  PV  99-100 
p,6x9ojv  .  .  .  Tepp.ara  r<x)vh^  (repeated  in  almost  the  same  words,  755-56  and  1026), 
183-84  Tibvhe  TTovwv  .  .  .  T€pfia,  257  athlou  terma.  The  word  terma,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  used  by  Aeschylus  more  often  in  the  PV  than  in  any  other  play — no  doubt  deli- 
berately. It  occurs  there  ten  times  (six  times  in  the  Oresteia,  once  in  Supp.,  once  in 
fr.  362). 

Significantly,  no  editor  of  the  Tusculans  for  more  than  a  century* 
has  doubted  that  these  twenty-eight  lines  are  translated  by  Cicero 
from  Aeschylus ;  it  is  the  editors  of  Aeschylus  who  have  spread  the 
rumor  that  they  are  taken  from  Accius'  Prometheus.  The  fact  is 
that  the  argument  within  whose  framework  the  lines  occur,  if  it 
is  read  as  a  whole,  is  decisive.  The  trouble  begins  only  when  the 
fragment  is  isolated  from  its  setting. 

*  The  only  exception  at  any  date  known  to  me  is  Neidius,  who  is  quoted  on  this 
point — to  be  disagreed  with — by  R.  Kiihner  in  his  edition  of  the  Tusculans  (1846).  I 
have  not  seen  Neidius'  edition. 
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First,  then,  let  us  restore  it  to  that  setting.  The  argument 
proper  of  the  second  Tusculan  disputation  begins  at  §  14,  where 
the  thesis  is  proposed  that  pain  is  the  greatest  of  evils.  After 
briefly  opposing  this  with  the  suggestion  that  dishonor  is  a  greater 
evil  still,  Cicero  passes  on  to  examine  the  views  of  the  various 
philosophers  on  the  thesis  (§§15-18).  It  appears  that  the  great 
majority  have  denied  it,  and  that  Epicurus,  of  all  people,  actually 
affirms  that  a  sage  trained  in  his  discipline  would  even  fry  in  the 
Bull  of  Phalaris  with  exclamations  of  pleasure.  But  this  really 
goes  too  far,  protests  Cicero:  pain,  whatever  its  moral  status,  is 
undoubtedly  something  hard  to  bear. 

This  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  has  already  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  studying  the  present  problem.  But  immediately  rele- 
vant is  the  passage  that  follows  (§§  19-25),  in  which  Cicero  illus- 
trates his  last  point  by  telling  us  how  the  poets  have  represented 
pain.  He  first  mentions  Philoctetes  and  quotes  two  short  pieces 
of  verse,  both  obviously  spoken  by  that  hero  in  some  play,  though 
Cicero  does  not  name  its  author.  Only  by  Nonius  are  we  told 
that  the  first  is  from  Accius,  in  his  Philocteta  Lemnius;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  second  is  also  (Accius,  553  and  562 
Ribbeck).  Then  Cicero  passes  to  the  example  of  Hercules. 
What  horrid  cries  he  utters  in  Sophocles  {apud  Sophoclem),  in  the 
Trachiniael  There  follows  a  direct  translation  from  the  Sopho- 
clean  play,  Unes  1046-1102  (omitting  1081-86,  which  are  lyric  in 
the  Greek). 

And  now,  Cicero  says,  let  Aeschylus  stand  forward — Aeschylus 
who  is  ''not  just  a  poet,  but  a  Pythagorean  too''  How  does  Pro- 
metheus in  him  [apud  eum)  endure  the  pain  laid  on  him  for  that 
theft  from  Lemnos — "whence"  (and  here  Cicero  launches  into  a 
four-line  anapaestic  verse  quotation)  "as  fame  has  it,  fire  was 
secretly  dealt  out  to  mankind,  stolen  through  guile  by  clever 
Prometheus,  who  by  fate  (  ?)  paid  the  penalty  to  highest  Jupiter"  ? 
These  four  lines  are  not  from  Aeschylus ;  they  are,  as  we  are  told 
by  Cicero's  contemporary  Varro  (quoting  part  of  them  in  a 
different  context),  from  Accius'  Philocteta  Lemnius  (533  Ribbeck). 
And  in  fact  they  say  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  Prometheus 
endured  his  pain.  After  this  short  digression,  Cicero  continues: 
"Well,  then,  this  penalty  he  is  paying  when,  clamped  to  the 
Caucasus,  he  says:  Titanum  suboles.  .  .  ." 

Here  the  poetic  examples  end.    The  pattern  of  quotation 
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deserves  careful  notice.  Cicero's  invariable  practice  elsewhere  in 
the  Tusculans  is,  when  he  cites  a  translation  from  a  Greek  poet,  to 
name  that  poet  beforehand;  but  his  quotations  from  the  Roman 
poets  (which  tend  to  be  shorter  than  the  translations)  are  far 
more  often  than  not  incorporated  in  his  text  without  any  acknow- 
ledgement at  all.^  The  passage  which  we  are  considering  begins, 
according  to  this  rule,  with  two  brief  quotations  from  Accius, 
unacknowledged.  Then  comes  a  very  long  verse-passage  demon- 
strably translated  from  Sophocles,  who  is  named.  Next  Aeschylus 
is  named;  and  named,  it  should  be  emphasized,  not  only  in  his 
capacity  as  poet  but  also  in  his  capacity  as  philosopher,  so  that  he 
is  being  produced  as  a  doubly  expert  witness  against  the  silly  case 
of  Epicurus.  In  him  {apud  eum — the  same  preposition  as  was  used 
in  introducing  the  quotation  from  Sophocles)  we  learn  how 
Prometheus  endures  pain.  But  at  this  point  Cicero,  diverted  for 
a  moment  by  his  own  passing  mention  of  Lemnos,  throws  in  a 
short  quotation  from  Accius'  Philocteta  which  neatly  combines  both 
Lemnos  and  Prometheus.  As  usual,  he  does  not  give  the  Roman 
poet's  name,  but  we  know  it  from  an  independent  source.  Cicero 
then  recollects  himself  {igitur,  resumptive),  and  proceeds  to  a  long 
verse-passage  in  which  the  promise  given  at  the  moment  when 
Aeschylus'  name  was  introduced  is  fulfilled ;  for  here  Prometheus 
clearly  describes  his  sensations.  If  Cicero  was  not  translating 
Aeschylus  direct  in  those  lines,  then  why  had  he  named  him  at  all  ? 
In  particular,  why  had  he  named  him  with  such  emphasis  on  his 
philosophical  knowledge,  implying  that  he  was  specially  important 

^  Apart  from  the  passage  under  discussion  (2.7.19-10.25),  Cicero  cites  translations 
from  Greek  poetry  sixteen  times  in  the  Tusculans,  and  names  his  source  each  time.  But 
of  his  forty-five  (approximately)  quotations  from  the  Latin  poets,  only  some  fourteen 
are  attributed  by  name  to  their  authors.  Evidently  he  assumes  that  contemporaries 
will  be  able  to  identify  the  national  poetry  for  themselves.  A  typical  passage  is 
3.13.28-14.29,  where  a  three-line  unattributed  quotation  from  a  Latin  tragedy  is 
followed  by  the  remark:  "itaque  apud  Euripiden  a  Theseo  dicta  laudantur;  licet  enim, 
ut  saepe  facimus,  in  Latinum  ilia  convertere";  and  then  by  six  lines  of  translation. 

The  length  of  our  passage  alone  could  be  reckoned  as  indicating  that  it  is  a  trans- 
lation. The  only  close  parallels  from  this  point  of  view  in  all  Cicero's  works  are 
Cicero's  translation  from  Homer  (29  lines,  in  Div.  2.30.63),  and  that  from  Sophocles 
(45,  in  Tusc.  2.8.20).  His  longest  uninterrupted  quotation  from  a  Latin  poet  consists 
of  20  lines,  and  in  fact  uninterrupted  quotations  of  more  than  10  lines  are  very  rare; 
the  instances  are:  20  lines  from  Ennius,  Annals  {Div.  1.48.107) ;  17  lines  from  the  same 
poem  {Div.  1.20.40);  12  from  Accius,  Brutus  {Div.  1.22.44),  followed  after  a  brief 
interruption  by  10  more  from  the  same  play ;  1 2  from  an  unidentified  tragedy  {Div.  1.21, 
42) ;  12  from  Accius,  Argonautae  {Nat.  d.  2.35.89).  Even  of  these  instances  none  is  from 
the  Tusculans. 
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for  the  refutal  of  the  case  which  the  whole  collection  of  poetic 
quotations  here  was  designed  to  refute?  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  answer. 

But  Cicero  himself  has  more  to  say  in  his  following  paragraph 
(§§  25ym.-26).  At  the  close  of  the  speech  by  Prometheus,  he 
briefly  remarks  that  it  seems  good  proof  that  pain  produces 
wretchedness,  and  is  therefore  an  evil.  His  partner  in  the  dia- 
logue, who  is  still  rather  faintly  defending  that  thesis,  here  breaks 
in:  "Well,  you're  still  pleading  my  case  for  me.  But  I'll  see  to 
that  in  a  moment;  meanwhile,  where  do  those  lines  come  from? 
I  don't  recognize  them."  Unde  isti  versus?  This  question,  surely 
(especially  in  view  of  the  isti),  can  only  refer  to  some  verses  that 
have  recently  been  quoted.  As  it  happens,  the  passages  given  in 
§§  19-25,  which  have  just  been  discussed,  are  the  only  poetic 
quotations  so  far  on  the  second  day  of  the  Tusculans,  apart  from  a 
couplet  by  Accius  quoted  in  §  13.  Cicero  answers  his  friend's 
question  in  a  roundabout  way,  reminding  him  first  of  the  lecture- 
rooms  which  they  had  both  attended  in  Athens,  and  then  of  how 
the  Greek  philosophers  there  had  enriched  their  lectures  with 
quotations  from  the  poets.  "And  so,"  he  concludes,  "since  I've 
taken  to  these  declamations  of  my  old  age, as  I  may  call  them,  I  too 
take  care  to  bring  in  our  poets.  But  wherever  they  fail  me — well, 
/  have  translated  much  from  the  Greeks,  that  in  this  kind  of  debate  also 
our  Latin  tongue  should  lack  no  ornament."  On  this,  Cicero 
passes  to  a  fresh  subject.  Unless,  therefore,  the  whole  paragraph 
is  to  lose  its  point,  his  last  sentence  must  constitute  the  answer  to 
the  question  at  its  beginning,  unde  isti  versus  ?  "  They  are  my  trans- 
lation," he  says.  The  question,  then,  obviously  did  not  refer  to 
the  quotations  from  Accius.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  it  referred 
to  the  Sophocles  passage,  which  is  prefaced  unambiguously  by 
apud  Sophoclem  in  Trachiniis.  The  only  satisfactory  reason  that  can 
be  seen  for  this  whole  elaborate  explanation  is  that  Cicero  is 
claiming  credit  for  translating  the  last  verses  he  quoted,  the  author- 
ship of  which  might  certainly  have  been  obscured  by  the  insertion 
of  that  four-line  quotation  from  Accius.^ 

Such  is  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  context  of  the 
fragment  in  the  Tusculans.  It  suggests  so  strongly  that  the  lines 
are  a  direct  translation  from  Aeschylus  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 

®  The  evidence  afforded  by  §  26  has  often  been  remarked  on  (e.g.  by  Pohlenz, 
[above,  note  3]  150). 
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any  doubts  would  ever  have  been  raised,  if  this  had  been  our  only 
ancient  citation.  Brief  extracts,  however,  are  quoted  also  by 
three  grammarians  of  the  late  Empire  (for  their  words,  see  above, 
240).  Two,  Arusianus  Messius  and  Priscian,  refer  their  extracts 
simply  to  "  Cicero  in  the  Second  Tusculan,''  (That  Priscian  should 
do  so  is  interesting,  because  he,  or  his  authority,  shows  evidence 
elsewhere  that  he  knows  the  rarely-cited  Prometheus  of  Accius) . 
It  is  the  third.  Nonius,  who  quotes  our  lines  14-15,  sublime  .  .  , 
sanguinem,  with  the  comment  Accius  Prometheo.  This  fact  should 
be  made  clear,  but  it  should  be  made  clear  at  the  same  time  that 
Nonius'  words  are  the  solitary  evidence  on  which  the  attribution 
of  the  entire  twenty-eight  lines  to  Accius  rests.  How  much  weight 
can  be  allowed  to  them  in  comparison  with  the  evidence  drawn 
from  the  context  in  the  Tusculans  and,  it  may  be  added,  with  the 
internal  evidence  shortly  to  be  discussed?  The  balance  inclines 
towards  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Nonius,  a  mistake  which  could 
easily  be  accounted  for.  For  example,  a  commentator's  note 
"Haec  sumpta  ex  Accio,"  or  the  like,  against  the  short  quotation 
about  the  Lemnian  theft,  could  well  have  misled  the  grammarian 
(or  one  of  his  predecessors)  as  to  the  source  of  the  lines  which 
immediately  follow  it  in  Cicero's  text.^ 

We  may  now  consider  the  verses  themselves.  They  suggest,  no 
less  strongly  than  their  setting,  that  they  are  directly  translated  by 
Cicero  from  Aeschylus.  The  list  of  parallels  given  above  shows 
how  often  the  phraseology  and  even,  it  seems,  the  characteristic 
wording  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  recur,  latinized,  in  our  fragment ; 
see  especially  the  notes  on  lines  2,  6,  19,  23.  A  less  obvious,  but 
perhaps  for  that  reason  even  more  significant,  connection  will  be 
found  in  the  word  adulat  of  line  15.  The  eagle  has  glutted  herself 
on  liver,  she  pours  out  a  vast^  scream,  she  wheels  away  towards 
the  heights;  and  at  this  moment,  "with  her  feathery  tail  she 

'  Cf.  Accius  390  Ribbeck. 

*  There  is  a  third  possible  solution,  which  saves  the  faces  of  both  Cicero  and  Nonius : 
that  Cicero  may  have  found  the  words  sublime  .  .  .  sanguinem  already  in  Accius,  and 
incorporated  them  into  his  own  translation  (so  Ribbeck,  loc.  cit.  [above,  note  1]  and 
also  in  his  Die  romische  Tragodie  [1875]  543).  This  seems  a  somewhat  artificial  expla- 
nation; but  if  it  is  correct,  Cicero  can  only  have  done  so  because  Accius'  words  gave  a 
fair  idea  of  the  original  Greek  at  this  point.  That  something  Aeschylean  does  lie 
behind  the  words  is  suggested  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the  text. 

^  The  implications  of  the  Latin  vastus  (including  both  "ravaging,  terrible"  and 
"immense")  can  hardly  be  rendered  in  a  single  English  word.  Did  Aeschylus  here 
use  the  similarly  ambiguous  aianes,  a  favorite  of  his  ? 
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sweeps  my  blood."  Adulat:  adulatio,  says  Nonius,  is  properly  used 
of  the  fawning  of  dogs.  And  he  quotes,  along  with  this  very 
passage,  words  of  Cicero  in  the  De  natura  deorum,  "canum  .  .  .  tarn 
fida  custodia  tamque  amans  dominorum  adulatio."  So  the  Latin 
image  here  makes  the  dog's  caressing  welcome  dissolve  horribly 
into  the  last  sickening  insult  of  the  eagle.  Now  Greek  also  pos- 
sesses a  word  with  which  precisely  this  effect  could  be  obtained, 
sainei,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Aeschylus  used  it  here.^^ 
This  then  would  continue  the  idea  contained  in  PV  1022.  There 
the  eagle  is  the  "winged  hound"  of  Zeus;^^  here  also,  with  its 
"feathery  tail,"  it  is  like — and  yet  not  like — an  earthbound  dog. 

Another  image  in  the  fragment,  where  Prometheus  compares 
himself  to  a  ship  {lines  2-4),  faintly  echoes  an  image  in  the 
Prometheus  Bound  (965) .  But  its  commentators  do  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  that  it  is  also  connected  with  another  Aeschylean  pas- 
sage outside  the  Prometheia.  In  the  Supplices  (764-72)  Danaus  tells 
his  daughters  why  they  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  sons  of  Aegyptus 
will  disembark  from  their  ship  before  he  can  return  with  help  from 
town.  It  takes  time,  he  says,  to  anchor  and  moor  a  ship;  and 
even  when  that  is  done  "the  shepherds  of  the  Fleet  are  not  im- 
mediately confident  (ou  dapoovoL  TrapavriKa) — above  all,  when 
they  have  come  to  a  harborless  land  while  the  sun  is  pacing 
towards  night.  Night,  to  any  pilot  that  knows  his  art,  brings  on 
the  very  pangs  of  birth."  Here  is  a  picture  of  sailors  who  are 
naturally  cautious  anyhow,  but  now  have  added  reasons  for  fear 
(or  more  than  fear — tohlva  tlkt€lv,  says  Aeschylus,  in  a  phrase 
which  has  actually  been  criticized  for  exaggeration).  Night  is 
closing  in,  and  there  are  no  harbors  on  this  coast.  The  picture  is 
so  vivid  that  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  connect  it  with  Aeschylus' 
personal  experience  of  naval  service.  In  our  fragment  the  timid 
sailors  recur,  and  so  does  their  fear  of  the  night ;  the  difference  is 
that  these  sailors  are  caught  in  a  stormy  strait  (might  one  here 
recall  the  night-storm  around  Euboea  in  the  Artemisium  campaign 

So  Pohlenz  (cf.  Ag.  725,  etc.).    Wecklein  suggests  prossaino  {PV  835,  cf.  Ag. 

1665). 

The  same  phrase  is  used  of  the  eagles  in  Ag.  136. 
^2  Paley,  however,  did  refer  back  to  our  fragment  in  his  commentary  on  Supp. 
769-70  (his  749-50).  The  appearance  of  this  same  striking  idea  in  both  Supp.  and 
Prometheia — until  recently  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  and  latest,  respectively,  of  the 
poet's  surviving  works — might  be  worth  considering  in  the  light  of  the  Supplices- 
trilogy  didascalia  {POxy.  vol.  20  [1952],  No.  2256,  Fr.  3;  etc.). 
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of  480?).  And  if  the  experience  underlying  lines  3-4  of  the  frag- 
ment thus  seems  to  be  peculiarly  Aeschylean,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  application  in  this  context  is  worthy  of  the  poet. 
There  is  brought  out  not  merely  the  grandeur  of  the  Titan,  but 
the  uncertainty  or  even  panic  in  which  the  new  prince  of  the  gods 
has  caused  that  hulk  to  be  fixed  to  the  rock. 

In  lines  25-26  lies  a  third  image,  again  one  of  great  power, 
but  not  so  easily  explained.  The  Latin,  as  it  stands,  says:  "This 
ancient,  grievous  clades,  glomerata  in  the  frightful  ages,  is  fastened  in 
my  body."  It  is  undoubtedly  wrong  to  exact  one  definite  and 
literal  meaning  from  a  poetic  statement,  and  one  which  combines 
two  Latin  words  so  far-ranging  as  clades  and  glomerare.  But  we 
may  fairly  point  out  that  neither  word  is  being  used  in  a  common 
way,^^  and  that  the  total  effect  is  unparalleled.  Can  it  be  repro- 
duced in  English  ?  Perhaps 

Century  has  swarmed  on  shuddering  century 
around  this  antique,  lamentable  pain, 
this  rivet  through  my  body  .  .  . 

will  give  some  of  the  echoes.  But  already  too  sharp  a  color  has 
been  given  to  glomerare,  and  two  words,  "pain"  and  "rivet,"  have 
been  necessary  for  clades.  What  Greek  words  inspired  such  Latin, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say;^*  it  may  be  felt  that  Cicero  has  something 
before  him  that  is  straining  even  his  resources,  and  that  he  is 
paraphrasing  at  this  point  rather  than  translating.  In  fact,  some 
support  may  be  found  for  this  feeling  in  the  fact  that  the  only  other 
passage  in  Latin  at  all  like  this  occurs  in  one  of  his  original  poems, 
the  poem  on  his  own  consulship  (quoted  in  Div.  1.12.19).  There, 
the  muse  Urania  catalogues  the  portents  which  foretold  Cicero's 

^3  See  the  ThLL,  s.  w.,  and,  for  a  more  recent  discussion  of  glomerare,  W.  H.  Semple 
in  CR  60  (1946)  61-63.  Clades  must  have  a  material  meaning  (i.e.  the  shackles? — 
see  next  note)  with  irifixa,  but  hardly  so  with  glomerata.  The  connection  of  glomerare 
with  a  time-word  seems  to  be  confined,  in  classical  Latin,  to  our  passage  and  to 
Cicero's  poem  on  his  consulship,  quoted  below  in  the  text;  from  later  Latin  two 
instances  at  most  are  cited  (Ausonius,  Griphus  Ternarii  Numeri  13,  and  perhaps 
Claudian,  Cons.  Stil.  2.447,  to  which  Mr.  Seth  Benardete  kindly  drew  my  attention). 
Further,  the  expressive  horridus  does  not  seem  to  be  used  elsewhere  to  qualify  a  time- 
word. 

^*  But  note  that  pede  in  Greek  is  capable  of  the  same  double  sense  as  clades  has  in  our 
version;  that  both  Aeschylus  (PK6,  cf.  169)  and  Hesiod  {alyktopedai,  Theogony  521)  use 
the  word  in  connection  with  Prometheus;  and  that  Cicero,  in  the  translation  from  the 
Trachiniae  which  precedes  our  fragment  in  his  text,  seems  to  render  the  ambivalent 
pedei  there  {Track.  1057,  of  the  lethal  robe)  by  clade  and  peste. 
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year  of  office,  ending:  "All  these  things  are  fixed,  and  defined,  and 
massed  together  by  your  year." 

Omnia  fixa  tuus  glomerans  determinat  annus. 

Although  the  sense,  of  course,  is  not  closely  related,  the  vocabulary 
is.  This  is  the  only  other  passage  in  Cicero  where  glomerare  is  found ; 
it  is  the  only  other  passage  in  classical  Latin  where  it  is  found  in 
connection  with  a  noun  meaning  a  segment  of  time  {annus,  cf 
saeclis) ;  and  up  against  it  we  observe  fixa,  recalling  infixa  in  our 
fragment.  These  are  considerable  coincidences.  It  may  be  that 
Cicero,  in  paraphrasing,  has  left  his  signature  here. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  evidence  has  now  been  put  together  for 
supposing  that  these  verses  are  Cicero's  own  translation  from  the 
Prometheus  Unbound,  and  no  mere  adaptation  by  Accius.  How 
faithful  a  translation  they  are  can  be  estimated  by  anyone  who 
cares  to  compare  Cicero's  rendering  from  the  Trachiniae,  which 
comes  immediately  before  in  the  Tusculans,  with  the  Greek  original. 
Although  Aeschylus'  powerful  verse  may,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
easier  for  Cicero  to  put  directly  into  Latin  than  the  bafflingly 
subtle  texture  of  Sophocles,  we  must  clearly  allow  for  some 
redundancy,  some  condensation,  and  possibly  the  omission  of  a 
line  or  more  here  and  there.  But  equally  we  can  be  sure  that 
we  have  the  essential  tenor  and,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  some 
reflection  of  the  more  extended  imagery. 

Granted  that  this  is  so,  it  remains  to  ask  what  the  passage  tells 
us  about  Aeschylus'  Prometheia.  If  it  adds  little  line,  little  to  the 
facts  of  the  action  except  for  details  of  Prometheus'  second  penalty, 
it  does  replace  a  patch  of  color  on  the  great  fragmentary  canvas. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Prometheus  Unbound  the  choir  of  Titans  has 
marched  in,  chanting  in  anapaests  of  the  remote  places  which 
they  have  crossed  to  reach  this  scene,  after  their  scattered,  ancient 
prisons  have  opened  up.^^  By  all  analogy,  an  anapaestic  entry 
should  have  been  followed  at  once  by  a  full  choral  ode,^^  so  that 
the  contrasting  figure  of  the  still-chained  Prometheus  at  the  back 

Fr.  190-92.  These  verses  are  chanted  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy, 
according  to  Procopius  (quoting  Fr.  190).  The  omission  of  an  iambic  prologos  here  is 
yet  another  point,  this  time  a  technical  one,  common  to  the  Prometheia  and  the  Supplices. 

16  H.  J.  Mette  {Die  Fragmente  der  Tragodien  des  Aischylos  [1959]  117-18,  Fr.  323a) 
prints,  between  the  fragments  of  the  anapaestic  entry-song  and  our  fragment,  the 
papyrus  Heidelberg  185.  These  fragmentary  lines  certainly  appear  to  come  from  an 
Aeschylean  play  about  Prometheus  (lines  9-10  offer  the  most  striking,  but  not  the  only, 
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of  the  scene  would  have  maintained  for  many  lines  one  of  those 
famous  Aeschylean  silences.  So  he  did  in  the  Prometheus  Bound, 
And  here,  again  as  in  the  Prometheus  Bound,  he  breaks  his  silence  in 
a  long  speech,  calling  on  those  who  are  by^^  to  look  on  his  dis- 
grace. 

In  this  speech  (and  some  may  feel  that  this  is  the  conclusive 
evidence  that  our  fragment  comes  direct  from  the  Prometheia)  the 
same  personality  appears  as  appeared  in  the  play  which  survives. 
Here  is  that  same  torturing  self-consciousness  {look!  .  .  .  look!), 
that  same  anxious  analysis  of  the  suffering  by  the  sufferer. 
Prometheus  the  thinker  will  do  Zeus'  cruel  work  for  him  over 
again.  At  the  beginning  of  this  second  play,  in  fact,  Aeschylus 
seems  deliberately  to  recapitulate  Prometheus'  character  for  his 
audience.  It  is  true  that  one  feature  is  missing.  The  Prometheus 
of  the  Bound  constantly  tempered  the  complaints  of  his  suffering 
with  confident  statements  that,  at  however  distant  a  time,  he  was 
destined  to  be  released  through  his  knowledge  of  the  fatal  mar- 
riage. Prometheus  here,  in  an  extensive  passage,  does  not  even 
hint  at  any  such  confidence.  Although  only  fresh  evidence  about 
the  trilogy  could  determine  whether  this  silence  is  due  to  a  change 
in  Prometheus,  a  breakdown  under  the  added  torments,  or  simply 
to  the  chances  of  preservation,  the  fact  should  be  registered. 

Besides  his  restatement  (with  this  omission)  of  Prometheus' 
character,  Aeschylus  seems  also  to  recall  and  assemble  other 

indications  of  this),  and  if  Mette's  reading  of  line  14  is  accepted  they  give  the  end  of  a 
choral  ode  and  the  beginning  of  an  iambic  speech  by  Prometheus : 

14  .  .  .  S]uCT7roT/iot  ^yvai'[/xove9 

15  '].€Kr6s\_ 

It  would  be  tempting  to  suppose  that  we  had  here  both  the  postulated  ode  following 
the  anapaests,  and  the  opening  words  of  the  original  of  Cicero's  translation  {xynaimones : 
socia  nostri  sanguinis).  But  this  possibility  is  made  unlikely  by  the  ektos  of  line  15,  and 
even  more  unlikely  by  the  grave  objections  to  the  attribution  of  the  lines  to  the  Unbound 
at  all,  stated  by  K.  Reinhardt  in  Hermes  85  (1957)  12-13.  It  may  be  added  that  even 
the  assumption,  made  by  both  Mette  and  Reinhardt,  that  Prometheus  is  the  speaker 
in  15  f.,  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  It  seems  equally  possible  that  one  member  of 
the  chorus  is  here  addressing  the  rest;  for  such  an  iambic  address  at  the  close  of  an  ode, 
compare  Sept.  369  ff.,  especially  370,  0  philai.  In  short,  the  papyrus  is  too  problematic 
to  be  used  in  evidence  here. 

In  the  PV,  of  course,  these  were  only  silent  watchers,  the  elements  (lines  88-92). 
1^  There  is  a  hint  of  this  as  early  as  the  middle  of  his  first  speech  (100-2) — a  speech 
which,  if  we  exclude  the  song  at  the  approach  of  the  chorus  (1 14  ff.),  is  two  lines  shorter 
than  our  fragment.    The  statements  become  explicit  in  168-77,  186-92,  511-25, 
755-74,  871-76,  907-40,  957-59,  989-96. 
9  +  T.p.  92 
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leading  motives  of  the  preceding  tragedy,  almost  verbatim. 
Such  repetition  need  not  surprise,  for  the  Prometheus  Bound  itself  is 
already  well  known  for  it.  To  take  one  relevant  instance,  the 
name  of  Zeus  occurs  there  fifty-eight  times,  far  more  often  than  in 
any  other  play.^^  Only  in  our  fragment  is  that  frequency,  pro- 
portionately, surpassed.  The  hated  name  reverberates  five  times 
in  this  space.  And  there  is  the  evidence  of  another  fragment, 
independent  of  this,  to  show  that  the  repetitive  Prometheus  Bound 
was  in  turn  echoed  in  the  Unbound.^^ 

The  passage,  then,  has  not  only  the  merit  of  being  a  great  trans- 
lation from  great  poetry.  It  is  also  a  further  witness  to  a  feature 
of  Aeschylus'  technique  in  these  first  two  plays  of  the  Prometheia : 
repetition.  We  had  perhaps  better  not  ascribe  this  to  old  age,  nor 
to  imaginative  impoverishment,  but  rather  to  design.  Aeschylus 
was  gripped  by  the  throbbing  recurrence,  through  the  countless 
years,  of  the  grievance  and  the  pains  of  Prometheus.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  expressed  it. 

See  the  list  of  parallels,  notes  on  lines  6,  19,  23. 
2"  Compare  Supp.  (some  44  times),  Ag.  (some  24).    Other  well  known  examples  of 
ideas  repeated  in  the  PFare:  tyrannos  {tyrannis),  13  times;  atithades  and  related  words, 
8  times;  aikeia  and  related  words,  12  times. 

Compare  Fr.  194,  preserved  by  Plutarch,  with  PV  462-66. 
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XVU.    Pawnbrokers'  Accounts  from  Roman  Egypt 

ELINOR  M.  HUSSELMAN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
I 

The  many  lists  and  inventories  of  personal  property  that  are 
found  among  the  papyri  recovered  in  Egypt,  although  not  in 
themselves  of  great  importance,  are  often  of  philological  interest 
because  they  yield  a  considerable  number  of  words  that  are  rare 
or  unknown  from  literary  sources.  Like  the  private  letters  they 
provide  clues  to  the  spoken  language  and  its  pronunciation,  not 
the  less  because  they  are  frequently  produced  by  persons  of  little 
education.  At  the  same  time  they  pose  many  problems  that  are, 
more  often  than  not,  insoluble  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
The  purposes  for  which  the  lists  are  intended  are  many  and  varied. 
They  may  be  inventories  of  the  property  of  temples,  monasteries, 
churches,  or  public  buildings,  lists  of  articles  disposed  of  by  bequest 
or  gift,  bills  of  lading,  pawnbrokers'  accounts,  and  even  shopping 
lists,  items  some  countryman  has  asked  a  friend  to  buy  on  a  trip  to 
the  metropolis  or  to  Alexandria.  ^ 

From  their  very  nature  one  can  understand  the  complications 
inherent  in  the  decipherment  and  elucidation  of  these  lists.  In 
general  they  comprise  articles  of  food,  clothing,  household  goods 
and  utensils,  and  they  employ  terms  that  occur  seldom  or  never  in 
formal  literature.  We  might  conceive  of  the  similar  problems 
that  would  confront  the  philologist  of  a  thousand  years  from  now  if 
he  should  attempt  to  decipher  a  shopping  list  of  our  day,  in  which 

^  Often  we  can  only  judge  the  significance  of  a  list,  if  at  all,  from  its  content,  but 
sometimes  its  purpose  is  indicated  by  a  heading  with  some  such  word  as  'ypa<f>'rj, 
yvioaLs,  Xoyos,  vTTOfxvqoTiKov,  etc.    For  example: 

POxy.  10,1269.  5—9  (early  second  century) :  .  .  .  Ypa(f)rjs  aK€vtov  twv  KaraXeXiixfjievcov 
Tols  a^rjXL^l  fiov  aSeA^tSoiff  .  .  .  vtto  tcov  (sic)  jxe-rqWaxoTOS  avrcov  TTarpos. 

BGU  2.377.1  (seventh  to  eighth  century) :  yvcDais-  rcDv  hod{4vTOiv)  etV  to  p,ay€Lp( elov) 
Tov  SeaTT6( Tov )  rjfxwv. 

POxy.  16.1924.  1  (fifth  or  sixth  century):  X6y(os)  ei'Sov  ^X-qdevrov  (sic)  els  to; 
{sic)  ttX[oi]ov. 

PFmd  1.74.1-4  (fourth  century):  wTofivrjcmKov  rw  TL/jLLcoTaTcp  d[8e]A^a)  .  .  . 
ovcDS  .  .  .  €vl  rrjs  fxeyaXoTToXecos  "^AXe^avSpeLUS  avvojvi]aTj  jxoi  ra  e^rjs  BrjXovfjLeva. 
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such  items  might  appear  as  "slip,  slacks,  lux,  kleenex,"  or  any  of 
dozens  of  articles  that  are  known  to  us  by  colloquial  or  trade 
names,  that  may  sometimes  come  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
language,  but  that  are  more  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete.  Add 
to  this  difficulty  the  fact  that  the  near  illiteracy  of  the  writers 
often  makes  their  writing  scarcely  legible  and  their  spelling  almost 
incomprehensible  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  hope  to  recover 
the  meaning  of  all  the  specialized  terms  in  these  lists.  Yet  they 
are  often  worthy  of  publication,  and  of  more  careful  analysis  than 
they  have  sometimes  received. 

Not  least  interesting  among  such  documents  are  those  that  deal 
with  the  pawning  of  personal  property  and  the  business  of  the 
pawnshop.  These  texts  sometimes  provide  information  regarding 
the  cost  of  clothing  and  personal  goods,  although  such  information 
is  scanty  and  must  be  used  with  caution,  since  the  articles  in 
question  are  rarely  described  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  basis  for  variation  in  price.  ^  They  also  furnish 
some  insight  into  the  economic  life  of  the  individual  in  antiquity, 
what  his  private  assets  were  and  what  among  his  possessions  was 
negotiable.^ 

TI 

Two  accounts  of  pawnshops  have  turned  up  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  collections,  both  purchased  and  with  no  indication  of 
their  provenance.  The  first,  PMich.  Inv.  1950,  of  the  third 
century  a.d.,  is  a  single  column  from  a  roll,  complete  in  height  but 
broken  off  on  both  sides.  At  least  one  column  must  have  pre- 
ceded it  and  one  must  have  followed  it,  but  beyond  that  there  is 
no  clue  to  the  extent  of  the  original  account.  At  the  top  of  the 
papyrus  is  the  conclusion  of  an  entry  in  which  are  listed  objects 
placed  in  pawn,  with  a  notation  of  the  payment  of  interest  up  to 
Pauni  of  the  fourth  year.  The  next  entry,  dated  in  Tubi  of  the 
seventh  year,  concerns  the  same  transaction  and  records  the 
redemption  of  certain  of  the  items  with  payment  of  the  accumu- 

2  A.  C.Johnson  {Roman  Egypt  [Baltimore  1936]  318-20)  has  collected  references  to 
the  price  of  clothing  from  the  first  to  the  third  century,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  both 
how  scanty  is  the  information  and  how  wide  is  the  range  of  prices  for  apparently 
similar  items  at  a  given  time. 

^  For  a  list  of  documents  dealing  with  pledges  (evdxvpa),  see  R.  Taubenschlag, 
The  Law  of  Graeco-Roman  Egypt  (Warsaw  1955)  285,  where  he  also  includes  those  in 
which  ivexvpov  is  equivalent  to  imodrjia]. 
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lated  interest  from  Epeiph  of  the  fourth  year  to  Tubi  of  the  seventh, 
a  period  of  thirty-one  months.  The  remaining  articles  are  left  in 
pawn  for  the  sum  that  remains  unpaid,  and  one  additional  pledge 
is  given.  Following  this  entry  is  one  dated  Pachon  22  of  the 
eighth  year,  recording  another  transaction  involving  a  different 
person ;  it  is  incomplete  and  must  therefore  have  been  continued  in 
a  succeeding  column. 

The  document  is  well  written  and  entirely  literate,  although  the 
loss  from  the  right  side  of  the  text  renders  the  exact  interpretation 
of  some  passages  doubtful.  Since  the  hand  is  the  same  throughout 
and  since  the  two  dated  entries  are  separated  by  more  than  a 
year,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not  a  current  account,  but  that  it  must 
have  been  compiled  for  some  special  purpose.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
record  of  arrears  in  business  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  acquiring 
possession  of  the  pawned  items  that  had  not  been  redeemed.* 

PMich.  Inv.  1950 
19.6  X  10.5  cm. 

]■  ^    _^    _  [ 

ev]  €tSecn  airep  iarlv  A[i;]t/)[ 
ju,€T[. .]  ;^aA[K:]ct>/>taTia>v  (Ls  7r/)o/<:etT0c[t 
5      ^euyo[s'  i/jjeXlojv  Kal  (^evyos  (f>LaX6jv  ^[oct  ^euyo?] 
TToBot/jeXcov  Kal  KaOeixa  Kal  Aoy';([aptoi'  Kal\ 
^ A(f>poh€iTT]v  QioDVos 

iTrXrjpwdrj  6  tokos  fojs  TIuvvl  8  ( erovs )  rod  TTpoK€LpL( evov ) 
K€(f)\aXaiov\ 

("Etovs)  t,  Tu^[t.]  eXvrpivdrj  ra  x<^XKCop.aTia  rov  KXa[vSLOv  ?] 

*  PMert.  2.1  \  (a.d.  160-63)  is  a  brief  document,  listing,  imder  dates  extending  over 
a  period  of  four  years,  various  articles  of  apparel  and  household  goods  with  their 
valuation.  The  form  of  the  entries  with  Trapd  and  the  personal  name  certainly  suggests 
the  accounts  of  a  pawnshop,  though  the  editors  reject  this  suggestion  on  two  counts : 
"A  pawnbroker  who  did  so  little  business  in  the  course  of  four  years  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  and  .  .  .  the  prices  of  the  articles  accord  more  nearly  with  their  market 
value  at  the  time  than  with  the  amounts  which  a  pawnbroker  would  be  likely  to  offer." 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  this  list  also  we  have  a  record  of  articles  that  have 
remained  unredeemed  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  made  for  some  specific 
purpose,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  forcing  payment  of  the  loan  or  to  acquiring  possession 
of  the  articles  in  question.  Any  argument  based  on  prices  is  difficult  to  support,  since 
particularly  in  items  of  this  sort  we  have  no  way  of  determining  the  many  factors  which 
might  affect  the  prices  (see  above,  note  2).  It  would  also  not  be  impossible,  if  it  is 
actually  a  list  of  arrears,  that  the  sums  given  include  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  lines  14-15  of  this  document. 
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10       Z^ovrjpov  ore  r)  a.TToypacfi'q  iyeLvero  twv  avrov  [xP'^P-riTcav  ?] 
SoKOifjLevov  rod  ovaiaKov  kol  (jLcre^X-qdr)  {{[rrep  rod] 
roKov  ro[u]  avfji^oXetov  ano  'EVret^  8  (erovg)  ewg  Tv[^l  ^  (erovs)] 
lir]vci)V  Xa  o)<;  rod  pL-qvog  Ik  (hpaxpiCLJv)  pi  (Spaxfiag)  'An  [kuI  vrrcp 
Tou] 

Ke(f)aXaiov  ( raXavrov)  d  (Spaxficcg)  ^Ex  kul  Txapa  ©eojvo^  [vnep 
rrjs  Xv-] 

15       Tpcuaea><r  ^ Affypoheir-qs  avrov  (hpo-xp-cts)  v,  y€iv\ovrrxL  UTrep] 
roKOV  Koi  K€<f)aX( alov )  (raXavra)  ^  (Spaxfial)  ^Fvl.  AoiTro;[ 
8pa;^/xa[t]  rerpaKiax^XiaL  e^aKoaiai  .[ 
€ttI  rot?  XoLTTols  ^vex^ pot's  OJV  [ 

C,€vyos  ipeXiajv  ^evyog  (f)LaX[wv  [,€vyo?] 
20  TrodoijjeXcov  KoidepLa  Xoy\d[pLov 

aXXo9  rrorrjpoTrXvrrj^  7Tap€h66\rj 
("Erovs )  r)  TlaxoJV  f<f^  €(tx€v  XyptA[Aos- 
Kal  avreSojKcv  ^€vyo<;  KvdOoiV  [ 

Commentary 

1 .  It  seems  probable  that  this  line  belongs  with  the  same  entry 
as  that  in  lines  3-8,  since  there  is  not  room  at  the  beginning  of 
line  3  for  the  heading  of  a  new  entry.  It  is  more  likely  that  line  1 
ran  over  into  the  beginning  of  the  space  below,  and  that  with 
line  3  began  the  list  of  items  still  left  in  pawn  after  the  payment 
recorded  above. 

3.  Possibly  we  might  read  something  like  [ra  AotTT-a  eV] 
ctSccrt,  etc.;cf.  line  18  below.  On  iv  ctSecjt,  "of  various  sorts," 
cf.  BGU  3.729.12—13  XP'^^^  KoafXocpLa  €v  ctSccTi. 

3-4.  A[u]Tp[  ]//^^t[  •  •  ]•  the  first  letter  can  only  be 

A  or  x;  the  p  is  certain.  At  the  beginning  of  line  4  either  v  or  less 
probably  v  might  be  read  in  place  of  r,  although  the  r  is  preferable 
palaeographically.  Since  in  the  following  entry  rd  ;^aA/<:a)^aTia 
Tov  /Qa[t)8tou?]  UeovTjpov  are  redeemed,  we  might  expect  some- 
thing like  Xvrp[ojG€OJs  yivo^pi€vr]g  ;^aAK:6L>/xartajv  co?  7Tp6K€Lra[L,  Xonrd 
XcsXKtojidria  kol].  Judging,  however,  by  the  most  likely  supple- 
ments to  lines  5,  6,  and  1 1,  the  suggested  reading  would  be  much 
too  long. 

5-8.  Several  of  the  items  in  this  list  occur  also  in  POsl  2.  46, 
where  their  significance  is  fully  discussed.    See  the  editor's  note 
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on  line  8  for  ifjeXiov,  on  line  1 0  for  noSoilfeXcov,  on  line  1 1  for 
Kadeixa,  on  line  12  for  Xoy\dpLov,  and  on  line  6  for  ""A^poheLnqv. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  entries  in  lines  9  and  22  the  normal 
year  sign  precedes  the  numeral,  and  the  numeral  is  continued  into 
a  curved  stroke  resembling  that  which  is  here  interpreted  as  a 
variant  symbol  for  erovs.  It  would  be  possible  to  read  TlavvL  8^ 
as  Pauni  4.  Below  in  lines  12-13,  however,  the  interest  is  calcu- 
lated from  'E7T€L(f>  8^  to  Tv[^l.],  which  is  said  to  be  a  period  of 
thirty-one  months.  This  entry  is  made  in  Tubi  of  the  seventh 
year,  and  the  period  from  Epeiph  of  the  fourth  year  to  Tubi  of  the 
seventh  is  thirty-one  months.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  8^  refers  to  the  fourth  year  and  not  to  the  fourth  day 
of  the  month. 

10-1 1.  T)  a7Toypa(j)ri,  ktX.  :  the  part  of  the  text  missing  at  the  end 
of  the  line  would  probably  clarify  the  meaning,  which  is  rendered 
the  more  obscure  by  the  word  8okojijl€vov  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11.  Since  the  obvious  restoration,  [ScJSoAcco^eVou,  "provided 
with  rafters,"  is  out  of  place  here,  some  form  of  So/cecu  is  probable, 
such  as  7rpoo8oKaoj,  regularly  used  in  the  papyri  instead  of  Trpoa8o' 
Keoj.  If  rod  ovGiaKov  refers  to  the  ovoiaKos  Xoyos,  the  reference 
may  be  to  a  report  made  to  that  branch  of  the  fiscus,  but  the 
construction  is  not  clear,  and  neither  is  the  relationship  of  the 
phrase  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Apparently,  however,  a  report 
of  the  property  was  made  to  the  government,  and  at  that  time 
some  of  the  articles  in  pawn  were  redeemed;  further  than  that  it  is 
impossible  to  go  on  the  basis  of  the  text  as  it  stands. 

iyeLvero  for  iyivero;  SO  also  in  line  15. 

12.  qyfjipoXeLov  for  (jv[x^oXaLov. 

12  ff.  At  the  rate  of  1 10  drachmas  per  month  the  total  interest 
for  the  thirty-one  months  is  3,410  drachmas  as  stated.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  that  is  repaid  amounts  to  1  talent,  5,600 
drachmas,  and  if  the  interest  is  paid  on  that  sum  alone,  it  is 
figured  at  between  9  and  10%.  This  is  relatively  low,  since  the 
most  common  rate  of  interest  was  12%.  The  rates  fluctuated, 
however;  see  Johnson,  Roman  Egypt,  450-51.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  interest  was  paid  on  any  part  of  the  loan 
except  that  secured  by  the  articles  that  were  being  redeemed.  It 
may  also  be  assumed  that  the  400  drachmas  paid  for  the  redemption 
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of  the  Aphrodite  of  Theon  includes  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
principal,  although  this  is  not  stated. 

16-17.  Because  of  the  length  of  the  lacuna  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  the  remaining  amount  of  the  loan,  still  secured  by  the  items 
listed  in  lines  18-21,  probably  consisted  of  at  least  one  talent  in 
addition  to  the  4,600  drachmas  of  line  17. 

Translation 

.  .  .  -two  drachmas  ...  of  various  kinds,  which  are,  [after  the 
redemption?]  of  the  bronze  vessels  as  aforesaid,  [the  remaining 
bronze  vessels  ?] ,  a  pair  of  armlets  and  a  pair  of  cups  and  a  pair  of 
anklets  and  a  necklace  and  a  spearshaped  ornament  and  an  Aphro- 
dite of  Theon. 

The  interest  has  been  paid  up  to  Pauni  of  the  4th  year  on  the 
aforesaid  capital  sum. 

Year  7,  Tubi?  The  bronze  vessels  of  Claudius  (?)  Severus  were 
redeemed  when  the  report  of  his  [property?]  was  made  .  .  .  and 
payment  was  made  for  the  interest  on  the  bond  from  Epeiph  of  the 
4th  year  to  Tubi  [of  the  7th  year],  a  period  of  31  months,  at  the  rate 
of  110  drachmas  per  month,  a  total  of  3,410  drachmas,  and  for  the 
principal  1  talent  5,600  drachmas,  and  from  Theon  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  Aphrodite  400  drachmas,  amounting  to  2  talents  3,410 
drachmas  for  principal  and  interest.  The  remaining  .  .  .  four 
thousand  six  hundred  drachmas  [are  secured]  by  the  remaining 
pledges,  which  are  ...  a  pair  of  armlets,  a  pair  of  cups,  a  pair  of 
anklets,  a  necklace,  a  spearshaped  ornament.  Another  cupboard 
was  given  in  addition  .  .  . 

Year  8,  Pachon  22.  Kyrillos  has  received  .  .  .  and  has  given  in 
return  a  pair  of  ladles  .  .  . 

Ill 

Another  list  that  appears  to  be  a  pawnbroker's  account  is 
PMich.  Inv.  3163,  probably  of  the  early  fourth  century  although 
the  crude  hand  does  not  permit  close  dating.  It  came  to  the 
University  along  with  a  large  number  of  Zenon  papyri,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  link  it,  or  the  other  papyri  of  the  Roman  period  that 
were  part  of  the  same  purchase,  with  the  site  of  Philadelphia. 

The  papyrus  is  for  the  most  part  well  preserved,  although  there 
is  some  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  verso.    The  text  consists  of  a 
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list  of  clothing  and  household  goods,  occupying  all  of  the  recto 
and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  verso.  That  it  formed  part  of  the 
records  of  a  pawnshop  may  be  deduced  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
words  ivexvpeifjiaL  in  line  48,  and  evrteve^^upet/xat  in  line  56. 
There  is  no  valuation  of  the  individual  items  and  no  mention  of 
interest.  The  only  sum  of  money  mentioned  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  recto,  and  the  amount,  20  or  30  drachmas  (see  note  on  line 
33),  is  much  too  small  to  represent  the  loan  on  the  security  of  the 
items  that  precede  it,  or  even  the  interest  on  such  a  loan. 

The  recto  has  the  heading  oKevyq  (read  oKevrj)  Ma^ljjLov,  and 
following  this  heading  are  listed  some  fifteen  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  a  mattress,  blanket  and  counterpane,  spices,  a  cupboard, 
a  service  of  tin  and  one  of  glass,  as  well  as  such  smaller  items  as 
cups,  bowls,  and  knives. 

The  first  line  on  the  verso  is  indented  and  has  the  end  of  a  word, 
.  .  .  vtoves",  which  has  not  been  identified.  Elsewhere  in  the 
document  the  only  indention  is  that  of  line  run-overs.  Since  it 
cannot  be  a  continuation  from  the  last  line  of  the  recto,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  account  was  made  up  of  more  than  one  column 
and  that  the  text  on  the  verso  continues  that  of  a  preceding  column 
rather  than  that  of  the  recto.  The  list  continues  as  on  the  recto 
to  line  47  with  various  articles  of  clothing,  utensils,  and  household 
furniture.  From  line  48  to  the  end  articles  placed  in  pawn  by  at 
least  four  persons  are  listed.  Damage  to  the  surface  of  the  papyrus 
has  made  many  of  the  readings  uncertain,  however,  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  sure  of  the  exact  interpretation  of  this  part  of 
the  document. 

Not  only  is  the  handwriting  crude,  but  the  orthography  and 
grammar  show  that  the  writer  was  a  person  of  little  education. 
In  the  notes  on  the  text  his  errors  have  only  been  corrected  where 
they  obscure  the  meaning. 

PMich,  Inv.  3163 
22.6  X  10.5  cm. 

Recto 

aKevyj]  Ma^t/xof 
avvdeoi?  KapoeLvrjv  d  ano 
yudijjLS  6ijl( olcos )  XevKrjv  d 
6il( olcxis )  a\Xr]v  Xcvicqv  d 

9* 
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5      aPoXXrjs  ayva(f)( ov )  XevKov 
^  ^evyos  Kcp^LKaplov  pc^rov 
doecva 

OVLV  Koi  TTaXXioXiov  K- 

pOKLVOV  eljJLLTpL^fj 

10  ^  aXiKXav  XevK-^v 

KeiOovtov  Koi  iraXXioXiov  66- 

€Lva  ayva(f)a 
avvdeoLV  XevKrjV  elfXLTpL^rjv  d 
XoBl^  KapoeLvr]v  d  ayva(f><^ov) 
1 5      7T(xX€l6Xlov  XevKov  a.yva(j>ov 
TTpoaKeTraXdSia  ^  fieXava 
Kal  Kcp^LKOcpLa  ^ 
tvXtjv  TreplarpopLa  Kep^LKOc- 
pia  8u<(o^  KaXXdeLva 
20  I,  TTop<j)Vpa  * AXe^avhplva  i^i- 
rpa  reaaapes 
jxaXd^arpa  Kal  kogtos  (SpaxfJ^i)  px 
Yj  Kap,7TTLa  ^  TravdpeLV 

Kal  KcXXdpeLov  €.^€prLaii4v<^ovy 
25      ovvOeoLV  KaaihepeLVov  d 
6ii( oiois )  elaXdv 

^€vyos  ^eoTLOV  Kal  ^opiov  ;^0£AKoO<(r]> 
KepjoKopo? 
oKa(j)rj  8u<(o)>  fieyaXa 
30      XvKVTia  ^  KaaihipeLva  dvd 
clpLLKorvXeLCLV 
pLaxepia  reaaapes  fiayeipiKa 
(Spaxfial )  K 

Verso 

. .  vioves 

35      oeXrjvdpeiv  xpovaov'(vy 
Tcrdprov  s 

hpa-nava  et?  Kara^oXlv  d 
Kal  TreXvKCLov  ^pApK[ 

KovpLKCc  Selirpa  ^ 
40      6ii( oitos )  Kal  rpLTToSeiov 

iiTLKapaia  riaaapa  \iiXaya 

TTovvSav  dyvaiTov 

piayethia  rpla 

ypeypag  y 
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45       Kpe^aTL  ^ 

yoXocroKfJLOV 

KeidoVLOV  Koi  TTOcAAtoAlOV  KO.  .  .  . 

ivexvpeLfxaL  ^Qplcpv^ 
KeidovLv  Kol  7raAAto[A]fov  Xey- 
50  KOV  ayva^o[j/ 

olvv  KcpdfjLLa  y 

6\x( OLCO?)  rj  yvvi]  OvaXepLov  P . 
l,€vyos  KXaXeoiv  [/cat  '"■]e^[t]- 

;^etpa  dpyvp(^ay 
55      Tj  Ovydrcp  Nlkovos  [ 

eTnevexvpeLpLai  [ 
2JeovrjpdrL  TrepLOTpofxa  kocl  g^o- 

^a(f)ov 


Commentary 

1 .  aK€vyrj  for  oKevr}.  For  the  comparable  intersonantic  y  in  verbs 
in  -€0)  and  -ovw,  cf.  Jannaris,  Historical  Greek  Grammar  (London 
1897)  220. 

2.  KapoeLVTju  for  KapvLVTjv.  The  only  form  that  has  occurred 
in  the  papyri  is  Kapotvos.  It  is  possible  that  instead  of  indicating 
a  color  it  may  be  a  geographical  term;  see  LSJ  s.v.  We  should 
perhaps  read  avvOeoiv  in  place  of  ovvOeais,  since  most  of  the 
items  in  the  list  are  in  the  accusative,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  what  the  writer  intended. 

2-3.  diTo  yvdipig  (for  yvdipewg) :  yvdipig  has  not  occurred  in  the 
papyri,  but  cf.  avro  yvacj^eiov  in  PMert.  2.71.8,  interpreted  by 
the  editors  as  "from  the  fuller's  shop." 

3.  ojLi(otajs') :  the  papyrus  here  and  elsewhere  has  ^. 

5.  d^oXXr]?:  the  Latin  abolla.  Only  the  form  d^oXXrjg^  as  here, 
has  occurred  in  the  papyri;  cf.  PHamb.  1.10.31,  note. 

6.  The  ^  in  the  margin  here  is  quite  clear,  as  it  is  also  in  line  10. 
Another  in  line  20  is  so  faint  that  it  may  have  been  intentionally 
expunged.  In  line  23  a  possible  t]  may  be  read,  although  it  too 
may  have  been  erased.  The  significance  of  the  letters  is  not 
apparent;  it  is  unlikely  that  they  indicate  the  day  of  the  month. 

Kep^LKapLov  for  KcpPiKapLojy;  the  Latin  cervical. 
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pe^Tov  (for  pairrcbv)  probably  has  the  meaning  "embroidered" 
here  rather  than  "patched,"  although  both  meanings  are  possible; 
cf.  LSJ  s.v. 

7.  Boeiva  for  OeeLva  (Oeeuvajv),  "  sulphur-colored" ;  cf  PTeht, 
2.405.13  KiOcjov  Oeeivos.  The  word  Oolva^  a  late  form  of  Oolvrj^ 
"meal"  or  "feast,"  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  list  and 
impossible  in  lines  1 1-12  where  the  spelling  is  the  same. 

8.  x^f'^oviv:  the  diverse  spellings  of  x^t<^^  and  x'-'^^^'-oi^  reflect 
the  confusion  in  the  aspirated  and  unaspirated  consonants,  x^'^<^^, 
XiOojv^  KLTwv,  and  Kidojv  occurring  with  almost  equal  frequency. 
The  interchange  of  et  and  i  here  and  elsewhere  is  too  common  in 
the  papyri  to  require  noting.  The  ending  -lv  for  -lov  is  also  well 
attested  and  both  are  used  throughout  this  papyrus  without 
distinction. 

9.  clfjiirpL^rj  for  rjfjiLTpL^rj;  so  also  in  line  13. 

10.  dXiKXav:  this  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  papyri,  nor 
is  it  listed  in  LSJ  or  the  lexicographers.  Apparently  it  is  the  Latin 
alicula,  a  light  upper  garment. 

13.  A  slanting  stroke  in  the  margin  is  some  sort  of  check  mark, 
but  its  special  significance  cannot  be  determined. 

14.  Ao8if  for  Aa»8tf. 

16.  7TpoGK€7TaXaSLa  for  TTpooKe^aXdhia. 

19.  8u<o> :  there  is  no  indication  of  an  abbreviation  here  or  else- 
where in  the  papyrus  where  letters  have  been  supplied,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  abbreviation  was  intended. 

20—21.  7Top(f)vpa  'AXe^avSpiva  e^t|T/)a:  7Top(f)vpa  is  equivalent 
to  TTop^vpLs,  and  it  is  tempting  to  interpret  i^lrpa  as  i^LrrjXa, 
although  the  reading  of  the  first  two  letters  is  quite  uncertain ;  cf. 

Xen.  Oec.  10.3  7rop(^t>pt8e?  e^iriqXoL. 

22.  ixaXd^arpa  for  [laXd^adpa:  the  word  has  occurred  twice  in 
the    papyri    in   the   form  paXd^aOpov.    According  to  Pliny, 
12.129,  Syria  supplies  malabathrum,  probably  cinnamon, 
from  which  oil  is  pressed  for  unguents,  and  Egypt  produces  it  also. 
It  and  other  plants  used  to  produce  perfume  may  be  rendered 
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more  pungent  by  the  addition  of  costus  {ibid.  12.16).  Both  costus 
and  malabathrum  are  also  used  in  the  flavoring  of  wines  {ibid, 
14.108). 

23.  KafjLTTTLa:  either  for  Ka^-nrpa  or  for  Kapufjia  [Kccfjupa)  equiva- 
lent to  the  Latin  capsa. 

TTavdpeiv  for  TravdpLov:  the  Latin  panarium,  for  which  the  usual 
Greek  term  is  dpTO(j>6pLov. 

24.  €^epTLopiiv(^ov)  for  i^-qprioyLivov'.  cf.  PAmh.  2.93.8  i^rjpTLcrfxei'ov 
oLTraGL  used  with  reference  to  an  oil-press,  and  POxy.  9.1208.14 
jLt7^;^[av]7y  e^TipTLopiivrj  rrdor]  ^yXiKrj  Karapreia  Kal  o'tST7[p]cocret,  "a 
machine  fitted  with  all  wood- work  and  iron- work."  In  both 
documents  the  equipment  referred  to  has  moving  parts.  Here  it 
is  not  clear  what  the  fittings  are,  but  cf.  POxy.  4.741.12  KeXXdpiov 
rpLXdyvvov,  apparently  some  sort  of  container  holding  three 
bottles.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  temporal  augment  in 
i^eprLopiivov  see  Mayser,  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Papyri  aus  der 
Ptolemderzeit^  (Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1923-38)  1.2.98;  Jannaris, 
Historical  Greek  Grammar  (London  1897)  190-92. 

25.  avvOeoLv  KacnSepecvov  (for  KaaoLripivov) :  the  word  ovvdeoi^ 
is  used  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  of  a  set  or  service  of  plate.  What 
a  set  of  tinware  might  comprise  is  uncertain,  but  cf.  the 
yvv€Krja  gk€ov€l  Kaooihipiov  [sic)  that  form  part  of  the  dowry 
listed  in  PMich.  5.343.5,  and  the  "women's  utensils  of  tin"  that  are 
listed  among  the  parapherna  in  the  abstracts  of  alimentary  contracts 
in  PMich.  2.121R.  ii.ii.8  and  m.vii.3. 

26.  elaXdv  for  vaXrjvl  The  6p,(piixjs)  makes  it  clear  that 
ovvdeoLv  is  to  be  understood,  and  since  tinware  is  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  line,  it  is  unlikely  that  clothing  would  be  meant  here. 
The  use  of  et  for  v  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  document,  but  it 
is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  other  vowel  changes.  In  POxy. 
4.741.14-16  among  other  items  are  listed  irpox^ipLa  ^,  iv  oh 
i5eAa<(r)  rjpLiGvvd€G€L9  y. 

27.  ^ecrriov  for  fcartW:  probably  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
"cup"  or  "pitcher"  rather  than  as  a  specific  measure. 

^OjLtOV     (for    ^OjpLOv)     )('^XKOv(^Vy  :     cf.     BGU     1.162.12  ^ajp,ioKLOV 

dpyvpovv  p.LKp6[v]  r€]r[pdya)]vov  in  a  declaration  of  property 
that  lists  many  of  the  same  articles  as  those  contained  in  this  list. 
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28.  K€pTOKopo^\  not  identified.  It  is  barely  possible  to  read 
K€pTTOKapos  as  perhaps  for  Kep^iKocpLov,  but  this  is  unlikely  since  the 
word  is  written  normally  elsewhere. 

30.  XvKVTia  j3  KctGihepeiva  for  Xr^KvOia  ^  Kaamrepiua. 

31.  elybiKorvXeieiv  for  rjfXLKOTvXtov,  but  there  may  be  confusion 
with  the  adjective  tuxlkotvXUios , 

32.  fia)(€pLa  for  /xa;^atpta. 

33.  {SpaxfJLccl)  K'-  X  may  also  be  read,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  indication  of  the  beginning  of  the  upper  right  stroke  of  a  k. 
The  surface  of  the  papyrus  is  abraded  at  this  point,  and  the  tail  of 
the  p  directly  above  is  also  lost. 

34.  .  .  vLoves:  the  first  two  letters  (possibly  three,  or  even  only 
one)  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  indention  suggests  that  this 
line  is  a  run-over  of  a  preceding  line,  perhaps  from  a  preceding 
column  now  lost. 

35.  GeXrjvdpeLV  ■)(povGov(y)>  for  GeXrjvdpiov  xp^^^ovv. 

36.  rerdpTov  for  Terdprojv.  To  the  right  of  lines  35-36  are 
traces  of  writing  that  might  be  read  e7r.[.].  .  The  ink  appears  to 
be  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  document,  and  the  letters 
may  have  no  connection  with  the  text. 

37.  hpairava  for  Spenava.  If  the  number  is  correctly  read  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  the  form  should  be  either  Spendvr]  or  Spenavov. 

Kara^oXiv  for  Kara^oXrjv:  either  sickles  for  reaping  or  pruning 
hooks.  Apparently  Kara^dXXoj  has  not  been  used  in  the  sense  of 
cutting  down  grain,  but  it  is  used  of  cutting  down  trees ;  cf  POxy. 
14.1674.3—6  TTolrjGov  TTjv  ccKavdov  KarapXrjdrjvaL  .  .  .  aAAa  gv  Karcc^aXe 
Kal  KavGov  rrjv  pit,av  avTrjs. 

38.  7T€XvK€Lov  ^oAo/k:[  !  thc  Icttcrs  at  the  end  of  the  line  are 
most  uncertain ;  if  correctly  read  the  word  must  be  (oXokotto^  for 

^vXoKOTTOg. 

39.  SeuTTpa  for  hi(j>pa.  In  POxy,  3.646,  a  will,  among  the  items 
of  personal  property  bequeathed  is  a  hi^pov  [rerpJaTroSou  koI 
KovpLKov  ^vXivov.  Darembcrg-Saglio,  s.v.  "Tonsor,"  shows  the 
representation  in  a  terracotta  figurine  of  a  man  dressing  the  hair 
of  another  person,  who  is  seated  on  a  low  four-legged  stool  with  a 
tilted  seat. 
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42.  TTovvSav  ayvanov  for  <j)ovvha.v  ayva^ov.  <f)ovvSa  is  the  Latin 
funda. 

43.  /LtayetSta  for  fxayiSia,  diminutive  of  fxayCs.  Either  a  knead- 
ing-trough or  tray  must  be  meant,  since  cakes  would  scarcely 
be  pawned. 

44.  ypiypas  for  Kpedypa?:  the  word  occurs  also  in  PLond, 
191.10  (vol.  2.264-65)  in  the  form  ypedypa. 

45.  Kpi^ari  for  Kpd^aroi.  On  the  various  forms  of  this  word 
current  in  the  papyri  see  Preisigke,  Worterbuch,  s.v.  Kpa^aKnov, 

46.  yoXoaoKfiov  for  yXcoaaoKofjLov.  In  the  papyri  the  word  is 
generally  used  of  a  small  casket  for  valuables,  money  and  jewelry, 
although  in  PTebt.  2.414.21  ro  yXa>a<^ay6Kop.ov  r6  fieya  is  listed. 

47  ff.  The  right  side  of  the  papyrus  is  so  badly  abraded  from 
this  point  on  that  the  ends  of  the  lines  are  illegible,  and  in  many 
places  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  there  was  originally  any 
writing. 

48.  ivexvpeLfxaL  is  apparently  intended  as  a  perfect  middle 
form,  derived  from  a  present  ivexvpeco:  the  customary  verb  is 
€V€xvpdt,o),  but  a  present  middle  participle  [iv]€xvpovix[€]va  is 
found  in  POxy.  4.729.44.  The  form  ivexvpovixeva  can  only  be 
derived  from  a  verb  in  -eay  or  -ooj  and  the  perfect  middle  here  only 
from  a  verb  in  -eoj  or  -aco,  so  that  we  should  have  to  conclude  that 
the  present  must  have  been  eVe^fpeco.  In  view  of  the  illiteracy 
of  the  scribe,  however,  we  should  perhaps  not  stress  the  point. 
The  temporal  augment  has  disappeared  as  in  line  24  above. 

*QpL(xiv\^:  perhaps  a  nominative  as  in  lines  52  and  55,  or  a  dative 
as  in  line  57,  but  in  either  case  probably  the  person  from  whom 
the  pledges  in  lines  49-51  were  received. 

51.  oLw  for  olvov. 

52.  P.  .  ,  ov:  Paoiov  is  possible,  but  doubtful;  the  name  is 
found  in  late  Greek  and  Coptic  papyri. 

53.  KXaXewv  for  KXaXicjv.  On  this  word,  which  is  found  in  the 
papyri  in  various  forms,  see  POsl,  2.46.9  and  note. 

53-54.  Wfip[t]x^^P"-  ^  doubtful  reading  palaeographically. 
The  word  has  not  occurred  in  the  papyri,  but  is  attested  in  a 
diminutive  form  by  Hesychius  and  Pollux.  What  the  distinction 
between  kXoXiov  and  irepix^ipa  may  be  is  not  known. 
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55.  dvydrep  for  6vya.Tr)p. 

56.  €7n€V€xvp€LiJLaL  for  cTTLrjpexvprjfjiaL  (cf.  note  on  line  48  abovej. 
The  compound  verb  has  not  occurred  elsewhere. 

56-58.  o^6pa(f>ov:  the  first  two  letters  are  mere  traces  of  ink, 
but  the  second  o  is  clear;  o^o^a^ov  for  6^v^a<f)ov  has  occurred  in 
the  papyri. 

Translation 
Recto 

Chattels  of  Maximus 

Nut-brown  suit  of  clothes  1  from 

the  fulling,  also  white  1 
Also  another,  white  1 
Woolen  cloak,  unfulled,  white 
A  pair  of  sulphur-colored  embroidered  pillows 
Tunic  and  cloak,  yellow,  half  worn-out 
Light  upper  garment,  white 
Tunic  and  cloak,  sulphur-colored,  unfulled 
Suit  of  clothes,  white,  half  worn-out  1 
Blanket,  nut-brown  1  unfulled 
Cloak,  white,  unfulled 
Cushions  2  black 

and  pillows  2 
Mattress,  counterpane,  pillows,  two,  turquoise-green 
Purple  Alexandrian  garments,  faded,  four 
Malabathrum  and  costus  120  drachmas  weight 
Boxes  2  Breadbasket  and  cupboard,  fitted 
Service  of  tin  1 

also  of  glass 
Pair  of  cups  and  bronze  altar 

Bowls,  two,  large 

Flasks  2  tin,  each  holding  half  a  cotyle 
Knives,  four,  for  butchering 
Drachmas  20 

Verso 

Crescent-shaped  ornament,  gold,  of  six  quarters  weight 
Pruning  knife  1 

and  axe  for  cutting  wood 
Barber's  stools  2 
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Also  a  three-legged  stool 
Striped  garments,  four,  black 
Money-bag,  unfulled 
Small  trays,  three 
Meat-hooks  3 
Pallets  2 
Casket 

Tunic  and  cloak  .  .  . 
I  have  received  as  a  pledge  for  Horion  ... 

Tunic  and  cloak,  white,  unfulled 

Keramia  of  wine  3 
Likewise  from  the  wife  of  Valerius  .  .  . 

Pair  of  armlets  and  bracelets  2  silver 
From  the  daughter  of  Nikon  .  .  . 

I  have  received  as  an  additional  pledge  .  .  . 
For  Severa's  counterpane  and  basin  .  .  . 

IV 

The  closest  parallel  to  these  accounts  among  the  published 
papyri  is  PLond.  193  verso  (vol.  2.245-47),  a  document  of  the  second 
century  written  on  the  verso  of  a  land  register.  It  contains  three 
columns,  numbered  10-12,  and  lists  the  names  of  the  borrowers 
(all  women),  the  items  pawned,  and  the  sums  loaned.  The 
redemption  of  an  item  is  indicated  by  the  verb  eXa^ev,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  by  the  cancellation  of  an  entry.  An 
ostracon  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  OBodL  2.1948,  which  lists,  with 
dates,  various  utensils  and  articles  of  apparel  and  their  valuation, 
may  also  be  from  a  pawn-shop. 

A  business  letter  of  the  late  third  century,  PRyl.  4.606,  certainly 
deals  with  the  operation  of  a  pawnbroking  business,  although  it  is 
too  defective  to  be  entirely  clear.  The  letter  itself  is  preceded  by 
accounts,  following  which  the  recovery  of  various  sums  of  money 
and  objects  is  detailed,  and  finally  specific  mention  is  made  of  the 
receipt  of  a  linen  counterpane  and  towel  as  a  pledge  for  the  sum 
of  400  drachmas. 

Other  references  to  pawnbroking  are  for  the  most  part  indirect. 
PHamb,  1.10,  a  second  century  papyrus  from  Theadelphia,  is  a 
petition  presented  to  the  decadarch  on  account  of  a  robbery,  with 
an  account  of  the  articles  stolen,  which  consist  of  clothing,  a 
variety  of  utensils,  and  jewelry.  In  line  42  the  word  eVe;^t»pt<acr>- 
/xara  introduces  a  list  of  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  and  the  editor 
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suggests  that  the  complainant,  a  woman,  may  have  been  operating 
a  pawnshop.  In  another  petition,  also  from  Theadelphia, 
PFay.  12  (103  b.c),  the  petitioner  claims  that  he  was  assaulted  and 
robbed  of  his  himation,  which  he  was  later  able  to  recover  from 
the  dealer  with  whom  it  had  been  pawned. 

In  private  letters  mention  is  also  made  of  personal  property  that 
has  been  or  may  be  pawned.  From  Euhemeria  in  the  Fayum 
comes  a  letter  of  the  first  century,  PFay.  109,  in  which  a  man  asks  a 
friend  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  on  his  behalf,  lav  g€  S<c>7^  to 
clfxccTLov  GOV  delvai  ive^vpov.  In  POxy.  1.114,  of  the  second  or 
third  century,  a  woman  gives  instructions  to  a  friend  to  redeem 
for  her  certain  property  that  has  been  pawned  for  two  minas,  on 
which  some  at  least  of  the  interest  has  been  paid.  The  property 
is  listed  and  the  friend  is  instructed  to  sell  two  of  the  bracelets  that 
form  part  of  it,  if  the  money  sent  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire 
debt  and  interest.  In  another  letter  from  Oxyrhynchus,  POxy. 
3.530,  of  the  second  century,  a  man  sends  his  mother  112  drach- 
mas, 100  drachmas  to  redeem  his  clothing  that  has  been  pawned, 
8  drachmas  for  interest,  and  4  drachmas  to  keep  for  herself.  The 
amount  of  clothing  is  not  given,  so  we  are  not  able  to  draw  any 
inferences  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  clothes  at  the  time ;  and  since 
the  period  of  the  loan  is  also  not  mentioned,  we  cannot  determine 
the  rate  of  interest  charged. 

What  sort  of  receipt  was  given  for  articles  placed  in  pawn  we  do 
not  know.  CPR  1.12,  a.d.  93,  is  a  chirograph  in  which  the  loan 
of  2,160  silver  drachmas  is  acknowledged.  The  period  of  the 
loan  is  twenty-eight  days,  and  a  pair  of  gold  brooches  is  deposited 
as  a  pledge  for  the  repayment.  It  is  stipulated  that  if  the  money 
is  not  paid  at  the  specified  time,  the  ownership  of  the  brooches 
must  be  relinquished.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  such  docu- 
ments were  drawn  up  in  the  case  of  dealings  with  a  pawnbroker, 
where  most  of  the  transactions  were  on  a  small  scale. 

Other  papyri  with  incidental  references  to  the  pawning  of 
property  throw  no  further  light  on  the  operation  of  the  money- 
lending  business.  Nor  so  far  as  I  know  have  any  papyri  come  to 
light  that  deal  with  administrative  control  of  such  business  or  with 
laws  concerning  it.  But  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  pawnbroker 
flourished  in  Graeco-Roman  Egypt,  and  that  people  of  small 
means  were  often  forced  to  make  use  of  his  services  to  secure  funds 
when  they  ran  into  financial  difficulties. 
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XVin.    The  Authorship  of  the  Strasbourg  Epodes 

G.  M.  KIRKWOOD 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITV' 

In  the  new  Bude  edition  of  Archilochus,  published  in  1958,  just 
one  sentence  is  devoted  to  the  Strasbourg  Epodes:  "As  to  the 
three  fragments  known  as  the  Strasbourg  Epodes,  ,  .  .  it  seems  to 
us  that  their  case  has  been  judged,  after  fifty  years  of  debate  and 
the  recent  revision  of  their  texts :  they  must  be  ascribed  to  Hippo- 
nax."^  In  his  edition  of  Archilochus  in  the  Tusculum-Biicherei 
series,  published  in  1959,  Max  Treu  ascribes  all  three  poems  to 
Archilochus.^  It  seems  that  the  controversy  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  present  study  takes  its  rise  from  a  reading  of  the  fragments  of 
Archilochus  and  Hipponax  in  close  conjunction,  and  the  resulting 
conviction  that  the  first  of  the  epodes  in  question.  No.  79a  in 
Diehl's  Anthologia  lyrica  Graeca^'^  has  a  strong  resemblance,  in  style 
and  spirit,  to  other  known  poetry  of  Archilochus  and  is  strikingly 
unlike  everything  else  that  we  know  of  Hipponax.  This  convic- 
tion led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  used  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  to  assign  the  poems  to  one  or  another 
of  the  two  poets,  and  my  re-examination  has  made  me  believe  that 
the  available  evidence  has  not  yet  been  properly  evaluated. 
Specifically,  I  am  convinced  that  the  grounds  that  have  been  used 
to  deny  the  first  poem  to  Archilochus  have  been  inadequate,  that 
evidence  pointing  clearly  to  Archilochus  as  author  of  this  poem 
has  been  undervalued,  and  that  the  possibility  that  these  frag- 
ments are  from  an  anthology  has  been  too  readily  dismissed.  I 
shall  argue  that  Epode  One  (79a)  is  by  Archilochus,  Epode  Three 
(80)  by  Hipponax.   Epode  Two  (79b) ,  consisting  of  a  few  scattered 

1  Archiloque,  Fragments,  texte  etabli  par  Francois  Lasserre,  traduit  et  commente 
par  Andre  Bonnard  (Paris  1958)  xci.  The  revision  referred  to  is  presumably  that  of 
Schwartz,  on  which  see  below,  note  6.  There  are  two  fragments  of  papyrus  containing 
fragments  of  three  poems. 

2  Archilochos  (Munich  1959)  227.  Treu's  note  (224-28)  on  the  controversy  over 
these  fragments  gives  a  good  summary  of  its  history  and  present  state. 

^  Numbers  referring  to  Greek  poems  throughout  this  paper  are  to  Diehl  except  in 
the  case  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  where  they  are  to  Lobel-Page,  Poetarum  Lesbiorum 
fragmenta. 
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letters  of  the  first  three  verses  of  a  poem,  provides  no  usable 
evidence  and  can  appropriately  be  omitted  from  discussion.* 

The  epodes  are  written  on  two  small  pieces  of  papyrus  which 
were  first  edited  by  R.  Reitzenstein  in  1899  ^  with  the  collaboration 
of  Bruno  Keil,  H.  Diels  and  Wilamowitz.  The  two  pieces  are 
from  the  same  papyrus  roll  but  not  from  the  same  column,  though 
perhaps  from  adjacent  columns.  The  text  of  the  two  fragments 
is  by  the  same  hand.  The  text  of  the  first  fragment  consists  of  the 
last  thirteen  lines  of  an  epode  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation, 
preceded  by  traces  showing  that  there  were  at  least  three  lines 
before  these  thirteen,^  and  followed  by  three  extremely  fragmen- 
tary lines  beginning  a  second  poem.  There  is  little  or  no  extra 
space  to  mark  the  division  between  these  poems,  but  there  is  a 
paragraphus.  The  second  fragment  consists  of  ten  rather  poorly 
preserved  lines,  including  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  the 
poem,  which  is  almost  certainly  in  the  same  meter  as  the  first 
fragment.  Both  fragments  have  scholia,  legible  for  the  most  part, 
written  interlinearly  (Poems  One  and  Three)  and  in  the  right 
margin  (Poem  One  only),  and  two  other  notes,  illegible,  in  the 
left  margin  of  the  first  fragment,  one  at  the  top  of  the  fragment, 
the  other  just  above  and  below  the  paragraphus.  Reitzenstein 
called  these  two  notes  "  Inhaltsangabe,"  thinking  that  they  might 
be  somehow  introductory  to  the  two  poems ;  but  they  may  simply 
be  explanatory  notes  to  individual  passages  as  the  other  notes  are. 
All  the  notes  are  written  in  a  different  hand  from  that  of  the  text. 

The  first  poem  is  a  curse,  uttered  by  the  poet  against  a  former 
comrade  who  has  betrayed  him  and  for  whom  the  poet  wishes 
shipwreck,  capture  by  the  Thracians  in  far-off  Salmydessus  and  a 
life  of  slavery.  The  intensity  of  feeling,  the  clarity  of  utterance 
and  the  Homeric  echoes  all  make  the  poem  Archilochian;  it  is  by 
far  the  best  example  of  invective  poetry  extant  from  the  archaic 
period.   The  second  fragment  is  much  less  readily  comprehensible, 

*  F.  Lasserre,  Les  epodes  d'  Archiloque  (Paris  1950)  280-83,  finds  in  the  scraps  of 
Poem  Two  grounds  of  metrical  usage  and  dialect  against  Archilochian  authorship,  but 
his  arguments  are  based  on  so  much  hazardous  reconstruction  of  words  that  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  serious  evidence.    Cf.  O.  Masson,  REG  64  (1951)  432. 

^  "Zwei  neue  Fragmente  der  Epoden  des  Archilochos,"  Sitzungsb.  d.  konig.  preuss. 
Akad.  d.  IViss.  zu  Berlin,  1899,  pages  857-64,  with  one  plate. 

^  Some  points  in  the  description  of  the  fragments  are  taken  from  an  examination 
made  by  J.  Schwartz,  curator  of  papyri  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  on  behalf  of 
Olivier  Masson,  and  described  by  Masson  in  his  article  "Encore  les  'fipodes  de 
Strasbourg',"  REG  64  (1951)  427-42. 
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both  because  it  is  less  well  preserved  and  because  its  diction  is 
intrinsically  less  clear  and  flowing.  Two  facts  about  its  contents 
are  beyond  dispute :  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  and  it  con- 
tains several  personal  names,  among  them  in  all  probability  the 
name  Hipponax  in  line  3.'^ 

Reitzenstein  ascribed  both  fragments  to  Archilochus.  Although 
he  did  not  suggest  the  possibility  of  different  authorship  for  the 
two  fragments,  he  noticed  the  marked  difference  in  style. ^  Thus 
the  editio  princeps  established  one  of  the  three  classic  positions  in  the 
controversy  to  come.    The  other  two  were  proposed  within  a  year. 

F.  Blass^  ascribed  both  fragments  to  Hipponax;  H.  Jurenka,^^ 
the  first  to  Archilochus  and  the  second  to  Hipponax.  There  have 
been  some  deviators  from  these  three  positions,  G.  Coppola,  for 
example,  in  1929  assigning  both  fragments  to  a  Hellenistic  imi- 
tator of  the  iambists;  but  debate  has  clung  mainly  to  these  three 
positions.    To  mention  only  the  most  important  contributions, 

G.  Perrotta^^  in  1938  made  out  a  case  for  Hipponax,  relying 
mainly  on  stylistic  criteria  and  on  the  presence  correptio  Attica  in 
both  poems,  this  last  point  having  been  introduced  incidentally 
by  R.  Pfeiffer  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  new  fragments  of 
Callimachus.i^  In  1944  R.  Cantarella^*  renewed  Jurenka's 
proposal  that  the  first  fragment  be  assigned  to  Archilochus,  the 
second  to  Hipponax.    Olivier  Masson  at  first  in  1947  agreed  with 

The  most  extensively  restored  text  is  that  of  J.  M.  Edmonds,  Elegy  and  Iambus  2 
(1931)  150,  152.  Even  with  his  perhaps  over-optimistic  readings  and  restorations, 
the  lines  are  enigmatic. 

®  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  5)  864.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  name  Hipponax 
(which  is  by  no  means  a  common  name;  the  poet  is  the  only  Hipponax  in  Pape- 
Benseler),  neither  Reitzenstein  nor  his  learned  collaborators  appear  to  have  considered 
ascription  to  Hipponax,  probably  because  they  thought  that  a  scholion  indicated  that 
the  Hipponax  of  line  3  was  a  "digger,"  and  restored  line  3  as  ^iTnriova^  aKa(f)€V5,  thus 
ruling  out  the  poet.  Schwartz'  re-examination  of  the  papyrus  has  yielded  a  different 
reading  of  this  scholion,  and  the  restoration  aKa(f>evg  is  no  longer  worth  considering. 
"  "Die  neuen  Fragmente  griechischen  Epoden,"  RhM  55  (1900)  341-47. 

Archilochos  von  Paws,  Progr.  Wien  1900.  Jurenka,  unlike  subsequent  critics  who 
propose  a  division,  ascribes  to  Hipponax  not  only  the  second  fragment  but  (under  the 
influence  of  Blass'  reading  of  a  marginal  note,  on  which  see  below,  page  270)  also 
the  second  poem  of  the  first  fragment.  Thus  he  does  not  quite  represent  what  I  have 
called  a  classic  position,  but  the  difference  is  of  no  importance  for  the  present  study. 

"Archiloco  o  imitazione  ellenestica?"  Stud.  ital.  di  filol.  class,  n.  s.  7  (1929) 
155-68. 

"II  poeta  degli  epodi  di  Strasburgo,"  Stud.  ital.  di  filol.  class,  n.  s,  15  (1938)  3-41. 
"  Philologus  88  (1933)  269-71. 

1*  "Gli  epodi  di  Strasburgo,"  Aegyptus  24  (1944)  1-112. 
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this  decision,  but  then  in  195P^  changed  his  mind  and  named 
Hipponax  author  of  both,  chiefly  because  he  thought  it  improbable 
that  these  fragments  belonged  to  an  anthology.  In  the  third 
edition  of  Diehl's  Anthologia  lyrica  Graeca  (1952)  both  fragments, 
though  they  keep  their  place  among  the  fragments  of  Archilochus, 
are  bracketed  as  being  non-Archilochian.  This  is  another 
reversal,  the  second  edition  having  ascribed  them  to  Archilochus. 
Finally,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  new  Bude  text  names 
Hipponax  author;  and  the  even  newer  edition  by  Treu  names 
Archilochus. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  general  drift  of  thought  in  these  varying 
ascriptions.  Reitzenstein  was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  first  poem, 
the  only  readily  readable  passage,  and  because  of  its  somber  power 
and  intensity  of  feeling  quite  naturally  assigned  it  to  Archilochus. 
If  the  first  poem  were  an  isolated  fragment,  or  even  if  only  the  first 
fragment  existed,  the  attribution  would  probably  never  have  been 
seriously  questioned.  But  there  is  the  second  fragment,  from  the 
same  roll,  and  containing,  in  all  likelihood,  the  name  Hipponax 
in  its  third  line.  Hipponax  is  not  a  common  name;  Hipponax 
the  poet  liked  to  mention  himself  in  his  verse;  Hipponax  as  well  as 
Archilochus  wrote  epodes.  Probably  only  the  misinterpretation 
of  a  schoHon  (see  note  8,  above)  kept  Reitzenstein  from  thinking 
of  the  possibility  that  Hipponax  was  author  of  the  second  frag- 
ment. The  presence  of  the  name  is  the  first  point  made  by  the 
first  proposer  of  Hipponax  as  author,  Blass  in  1900,  and  this 
remains  the  most  telling  point  for  Hipponax.  Blass  made  another 
point  which  he  thought  decisive;  he  read  the  left-margin  note 
opposite  line  14  of  Poem  One  and  line  1  of  Poem  Two  as  cr7y]/xatWt 
rov  Bov^7TaX[ov)  and  took  it  to  be  a  note  to  lines  13  and  14, 
explaining  iralpov  as  referring  to  Boupalus  and  thus  clearly 
establishing  Hipponax  as  author  of  this  poem  too.  It  was  this 
reading  that  caused  Blass  to  assign  both  fragments  to  Hipponax, 
and  the  august  authority  of  his  name  has  regularly  been  invoked 
by  those  who  ascribe  both  fragments  to  Hipponax.  It  is  therefore 
pertinent  to  observe  that  Blass'  reading  of  this  note  was  not  con- 
firmed but  shown  to  be  most  improbable  by  Schwartz'  re-exami- 

"Les  '£podes  de  Strasbourg':  Archiloque  ou  Hipponax?"  REG  59  (1947)  8-27. 
i«  "Encore  les  'fipodes  de  Strasbourg',"  REG  64  (1951)  427-42. 

No  name  other  than  Hipponax  that  begins  with  'iTT-ncova-  is  listed  in  Pajje- 
Benseler  or  in  the  indices  of  the  relevant  volumes  of  IG. 
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nation  of  the  papyrus,  which  confirms  Reitzenstein's  reading, 
]Aatv€t.  Moreover,  the  position  of  the  note  makes  it  more  likely 
to  be  a  heading  to  the  second  poem,  as  Reitzenstein  took  it  to  be, 
than  a  note  to  lines  13-14. 

Not  only  Reitzenstein  but  the  other  critics  who  ascribe  both 
fragments  to  Archilochus  have  been  influenced  most  by  Poem 
One.  Conversely,  those  critics  who  think  Hipponax  wrote  both 
have  been  swayed  chiefly  by  the  second  fragment.  The  principal 
grounds  that  have  been  used  to  deny  Archilochian  authorship  of 
the  first  poem  are  precisely  two  in  number :  the  presence  of  Attic 
correption  in  Fragment  One  as  well  as  in  Fragment  Two,  and  the 
alleged  improbability  of  the  papyrus'  having  been  an  anthology. 
Points  of  diction  and  style  in  Poem  One  have  been  offered  as  argu- 
ments against  Archilochus,  especially  in  Perrotta's  study  (above, 
note  12),  but  they  are  by  no  means  convincing.  Such  arguments 
are  always  doubtful  in  connection  with  a  fragmentarily  preserved 
author,  and  further  recovery  of  the  author's  works  has  a  way  of 
contradicting  assumptions  made  on  too  narrow  a  basis.  Thus,  in 
this  case,  one  of  Perrotta's  grounds  of  diction  is  the  use  of  the 
definite  article.  He  maintained  that  Archilochus  never  used  it 
as  an  article  but  always  with  its  original  demonstrative  force, and 
that  its  use  in  line  7  of  Poem  One  is  therefore  un- Archilochian. 
There  are,  in  fact,  two  apparent  examples  of  this  word  as  an  article 
in  known  fragments  of  Archilochus,  which  Perrotta  satisfies  him- 
self to  be  not  what  they  seem  but  to  have  demonstrative  force. 
There  is,  moreover,  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  "article"  in 
line  7  has  not  some  demonstrative  force.  But  all  these  doubts  are 
unnecessary,  since  the  entire  question  is  settled  by  the  most  recent 
major  papyrus  recovery  of  poetry  of  Archilochus,  POxy.  2310, 
Fr.  1,  which  is  now  the  longest  passage  of  Archilochus  that  we  have, 
and  which  contains  two  more  evident  examples  of  the  article. 
Like  so  many  pronouncements  made  on  little  evidence,  this  one 
requires  modification  in  the  light  of  further  information.  It 
remains  true  that  Archilochus  usually  employs  the  definite  article 
with  its  original  or  Homeric  demonstrative  force,  but  we  cannot 
regard  exceptions  to  this  usage  as  evidence  against  Archilochian 

^8  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  12)  8. 

19  POxy.  22  (1954)  2310,  Fr.  1  (a),  line  1 1,  riys  avoX^elrjs,  line  15  To]vex^pdv.  Both 
have  the  same  degree  of  possibility  that  the  article  may  be  demonstrative  as  the 
example  under  consideration  has. 
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authorship.  Questions  of  usage  must  be  left  aside  as  criteria  of 
authenticity,  unless  they  are  much  more  striking  than  this. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  two  grounds  which  have  been  taken  as 
serious  evidence  against  Archilochus  as  author  of  Poem  One. 
First  there  is  the  matter  correptio  Attica,  the  phenomenon,  com- 
mon in  classical  and  later  prosody,  whereby  mute  plus  liquid  docs 
not  make  metrical  length,  as  in  line  2  of  this  poem,  KvfiaGl 
TrXat^ofxevo^ .  The  general  picture  in  Homer  and  in  early  lyric, 
iambic,  and  elegiac  is  that  mute  plus  liquid  nearly  always  makes 
length  but  occasionally  does  not.  Examples  of  this  correption 
are  not  rare  in  Homer,  even  though  in  the  enormous  majority  of 
cases  the  syllable  is  long.^^  There  are  one  or  two  examples  in 
Alcman  (48,  perhaps  71),  four  in  Sappho  (16,  line  19;  44,  lines  8 
and  14;  105),  one  in  Alcaeus  (Z  8,  line  1),  one  in  Mimnermus 
(2,  line  10) ;  one  in  Semonides  (1,  hne  13),  and  two  in  other  extant 
fragments  of  Archilochus  (14,  28).  Several  of  these  occurrences 
have  been  questioned  by  some  critics,  including  both  the  Archi- 
lochian  examples.  In  Fragment  14  the  grounds  are  that  the  line 
is  not  Archilochian  because  of  the  use  of  /xeAeVr/.  But  the  word 
occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  Hesiod  and  is,  later,  quite  particularly 
an  Ionic  word,  much  used  in  the  Hippocratic  works;  and  since 
this  line  is  ascribed  to  Archilochus  by  an  ancient  writer,  the 
grounds  for  denying  its  authenticity  are  not  convincing.  In 
Fragment  28,  the  word  involved  in  the  correption  is  a  hapax  and 
has  been  emended  away  variously,  most  persuasively  by  Wilamo- 
witz.21  The  tendency  to  emend  correptio  Attica  out  of  existence  is 
very  strong.  Thus  in  Sappho  16,  line  19,  Page  arbitrarily  alters 
KOLv  ottXolgl  to  Koi  TTavoirXoLs .  For  a  while  Sappho  44  was 
thought  to  be  spurious,  and  so  the  two  examples  there  were  not 
disturbing.  No  recent  editor  or  critic  has  suggested,  and  nobody 
is  likely  to  suggest,  that  the  poem  is  spurious ;  but  refuge  can  now 
be  had  in  the  fact  that  44,  like  1 05,  which  has  the  fourth  Sapphic 
instance  of  correption,  belongs  to  what  Lobel  has  named  the 
"abnormal"  style  of  Sappho.  The  example  in  Alcaeus  (Z  8, 
hne  1)  has  been  emended  away  by  Lobel.      The  example  in 

Correption  in  Homer:  errea  TTTepoevra  TTpoarjvSa  (passim) ;  fxi]  p.^  ^pede,  ox^tXit],  Iliad 
3.414;  often  in  names. 

21  For  e^pvt,€  Wilamowitz  proposed  e/iu^e.  For  discussion  see  DiehP,  ad.  hoc. 
Not  only  DiehP,  but  Lasserre-Bonnard  and  Treu  print  this  conjecture.  Yet  as  Diehl* 
points  out,  there  is  much  to  be  said  stylistically  for  l/xu^e. 

22  The  emendation  is  Trkp  ^Lav  for  -npos  jSiav.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
^p6s  ^Lav  cannot  convey  much  the  same  meaning  as  irkp  ^Lav. 
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Semonides  of  Amorgus  is  daggered  in  DiehP,  and  various  unsatis- 
factory conjectures  have  been  proposed.  Surely  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  accept  the  fact  that  now  and  then  the  early  lyric  poets 
admit  this  metrical  exception,  just  as  Homer  does,  than  to  main- 
tain this  desperate  resistance  against  a  mounting  tide  of  instances. 
If  we  turn  to  the  Strasbourg  fragments,  we  find  in  Poem  One  five 
instances  of  mute  plus  liquid  making  length,  and  one  case  of 
correption.  In  Poem  Three  there  is  one  instance  and  perhaps  a 
second  of  correption,  no  clear  cases  of  length.  The  usage  of  Poem 
Three  would  be  surprising  for  Archilochus  but  not  for  Hipponax. 
The  usage  of  Poem  One  accords  with  the  pattern  of  early  usage 
that  we  have  been  observing.  Not  for  a  moment  would  I  suggest 
that  the  proportion  of  lengthening  to  correption  is  an  argument 
for  Archilochus  as  author,  but  I  insist  that  it  is  no  argument  at  all 
against  Archilochus  as  author. 

A  far  more  substantial  problem  is  present  in  the  other  argument 
which  has  been  widely  used  to  deny  Epode  One  to  Archilochus, 
the  belief  that  the  Strasbourg  fragments  cannot  be,  or  are  most 
unlikely  to  be,  pieces  of  an  anthology.  Masson  in  his  1951  article 
(above,  note  16)  declares  that,  while  those  who  have  supposed 
that  the  two  fragments  are  by  different  authors  have  had  to  accept 
the  idea  of  an  anthology,  they  have  not  defended  this  possibility 
with  much  conviction.  Lasserre  brands  the  notion  of  an  an- 
thology as  "entirely  improbable" ;  and  Treu,  undaunted  by 
correption,  assigns  both  fragments  to  Archilochus  with  the  com- 
ment that  the  possibility  of  an  anthology  is  very  probably  to  be 
ruled  out.  2*  Yet  even  without  papyrological  experience  one  can 
readily  see,  by  reading  what  the  papyrologists  tell  us  about 
anthologies  found  in  papyri,  that  the  grounds  on  which  this 
possibility  have  been  dismissed  are  very  far  from  being  conclusive. 
Only  two  writers  on  the  present  topic  have  given  any  grounds  at  all 
for  ruling  out  an  anthology.  These  are  Masson  and  Treu,  and 
indeed  Treu  simply  accepts  Masson's  grounds. 

One  begins,  of  course,  with  the  undeniable  fact  that  two  frag- 
ments from  the  same  roll  and  apparently  in  the  same  meter  are 
likely  to  be  by  the  same  author.  But  when  against  this  general 
probability  there  is  set  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  second  frag- 
ment contains  a  piece  of  evidence  that  strongly  suggests  that  it  is 

23  op.  cit.  (above,  note  4)  278,  note. 
2*  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  2)  225. 
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by  one  author,  Hipponax,  while  the  first  fragment  is  foreign  to 
Hipponax  and  akin  to  another  author,  Archilochus,  then  it  seems 
necessary  to  examine  the  evidence  concerning  antholo.gies  to  see 
just  how  improbable  this  possibility,  which  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  case  strongly  suggest,  really  is. 

Masson^-^  gives  several  particulars  in  which  the  Strasbourg 
fragments  seem  unlike  an  anthology:  two  poems  presumably  by 
the  same  author  are  separated  by  only  the  paragraphus  (Poem  One 
and  Poem  Two) ;  there  are  notes  of  various  kinds ;  and  the  poems 
have  nothing  in  common  except  the  meter.  No  anthology  found 
on  papyrus,  according  to  Masson,  possesses  these  characteristics. 
Masson  must  mean  that  no  one  anthology  has  been  found  that 
possesses  all  three  characteristics,  for,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
there  are  in  fact  several  papyrus  anthologies  paralleling  two  of 
these  three  characteristics.  Masson  adds  that  one  expects  to 
find  poems  reproduced  more  or  less  fragmentarily  and  on  the 
verso  of  a  previously  used  papyrus. 

I  do  not  question  the  validity  of  Masson's  list  of  characteristics 
of  a  normal  papyrus  anthology.  Yet  it  is  clear  to  whoever 
examines  some  of  the  available  evidence  that  there  is  much  diver- 
sity among  anthologies  that  have  turned  up  in  the  papyri,  that 
most  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Strasbourg  fragments  are  dis- 
missed can  be  repeatedly  paralleled,  and  that  anthologies 
diverging  far  more  conspicuously  from  Masson's  norm  than  this 
one  have  been  found. 

The  classic  anthologies  such  as  Stobaeus  or  the  Palatine  Anthology 
have,  of  course,  a  high  degree  of  organization,  with  adjacent  poems 
or  excerpts  closely  related  in  subject  matter,  with  the  name  of  the 
author  at  the  head  of  each  piece  or,  when  two  or  more  consecutive 
selections  are  by  the  same  author,  with  the  heading  tov  avrov. 
But  exceptions  to  this  degree  of  organization,  and  even  to  this 
pattern  of  arrangement,  are  common.  Even  without  recourse  to 
papyri,  one  anthology  can  be  mentioned  that  probably  had  no 
ascriptions  and  very  little  unity  of  content,  the  collection  of  Attic 
scholia  preserved  in  Book  15  of  Athenaeus.  Since  Athenaeus 
mentions  the  author,  Hybrias  of  Crete,  of  just  one  poem,  the  final 
one  given,  presumably  he  did  not  have  the  names  of  the  authors 
of  the  rest  of  the  group  of  poems.  These  poems  are  not  all  alike 
in  meter,  nor  have  they  unity  of  subject,  apart  from  the  rather 

"  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  16)  439-40. 
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general  fact  that  all  are  suitable  for  singing  at  a  symposium.  Yet 
they  were,  presumably,  an  anthology. 

Among  anthologies  preserved  in  papyri,  there  are  at  least  four 
examples  that  fit  Masson's  criteria  less  well  than  the  Strasbourg- 
fragments.  But  perhaps  more  important  than  these  individual 
cases,  which  I  shall  describe  briefly  in  a  moment,  is  the  opinion  of 
a  scholar  who  has  devoted  much  research  to  papyrus  anthologies. 
John  Barns,  in  an  article  published  in  1950  in  which  a  description 
of  a  newly  discovered  gnomic  anthology  is  followed  by  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  gnomic  anthologies,  stresses  the  variety  which 
characterizes  ancient  anthologies: 

If  we  examine  them  individually,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  compilations  so  widely  different  that 
the  only  thing  which  all  have  in  common  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
compilations.  Some  contain  short  pieces  each  complete  in  itself, 
others  mainly  selected  passages  from  longer  works;  some  have  only 
verse,  some  only  prose,  others  both;  some  confine  themselves  to  the 
works  of  a  single  author,  others  draw  from  many ;  the  length  of  the 
pieces  chosen  also  varies  extremely. 

Barns  finds  one  unifying  principle  in  all  the  anthologies  known  to 
him,  unity  of  purpose ;  and  he  divides  these  collections  into  two 
categories,  those  which  he  calls  the  Stephanos  type  of  anthology, 
such  as  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  which  were  designed  to  entertain, 
and  those  called  gnomologia,  which  are  devoted  to  moral  wisdom 
and  were  designed  to  edify;  the  Florilegium  of  Stobaeus  is  an 
example.  Masson  quotes  Barns'  twofold  classification  with 
apparent  approval,  and  says  that  the  Strasbourg  Epodes  cannot 
be  accommodated  in  either  group. I  would  be  inclined  to  say, 
rather,  that  if  the  Strasbourg  fragments  are  pieces  of  an  anthology, 
they  provide  so  little  evidence  about  that  anthology  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  exclude  it  from  either  class.  It  is  surely  wrong  to 
say  that  there  is  no  apparent  connection  in  content  between  the 
two  poems.  Poem  One  is  quite  obviously  an  example  of  invective 
poetry,  and  it  is  certainly  of  a  quality  that  would  make  it  anthology 
material.  There  are  not  very  many  things  clear  about  Poem 
Three,  but  one  of  the  few  things  that  can  be  detected  for  sure  in  it 
is  personal  abuse  or  invective.    It  is  not  very  difficult  to  suppose 

J.  Barns,  "A  New  Gnomologium :  with  Some  Remarks  on  Gnomic  Anthologies 
<I),"  CQ.44  (1950)  126-37. 

"  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  16)  441-42. 
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that  these  are  parts  oi'  an  anthology  of  invective  poetry,  perhaps 
all  short  poems  (as  these  appear  to  be),  but  perhaps  not  all  even 
complete  poems,  perhaps  all  in  the  same  meter,  but  more  likely  not 
(since  we  have  very  few  examples  of  poetry  in  just  this  meter), 
perhaps  all  epodes,  perhaps  not. 

On  the  general  grounds  of  Barns'  criteria,  there  seems  little 
justification  for  ruling  out  the  possibility  of  an  anthology,  especi- 
ally since  there  is  a  known  anthology  whose  contents  seem  to  have 
just  about  the  same  kind  of  unifying  principle.  I  refer  to  the 
anthology  of  choliambic  poems  found  in  PHeid.  3 1 0  and  published 
in  G.  A.  Gerhard's  Phoinix  von  Kolophon,'^^  with  a  plate  illustrating 
the  principal  fragments  of  the  papyrus.  It  contains  three  pieces, 
of  which  the  first  and  third  are  incomplete.  All  three  are  in 
scazons,  the  first  is  by  an  unknown  writer  and  is  an  attack  on 
avarice;  the  second,  on  the  false  sense  of  values  men  have,  is 
headed  "lafx^os  ^olvcKog;  the  third,  again  anonymous,  seems  to 
be  an  attack  on  pederasty.  The  left  margin  is  missing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  piece,  so  we  cannot  tell  how  or  whether  it 
was  given  a  heading  as  the  poem  by  Phoenix  is.  Here,  then,  is  an 
anthology  consisting  of  three  poems  or  pieces  in  the  same  meter, 
with  some  kind  of  unity  of  idea  but  only  the  slightest  connection  of 
content.  None  of  the  pieces  is  of  high  poetic  merit.  "Dog- 
gerel," A.  D.  Knox  unkindly,  but  not  unjustly,  called  the  lines  on 
avarice. This  anthology  is  on  the  recto  of  the  papyrus,  there 
being  only  a  few  scattered  words  written  on  the  verso. 

PTeb.  1  is  another  comparable  anthology. It  consists  of 
several  excerpts  written  on  the  recto  of  the  papyrus.  The 
extracts  are  divided  only  by  the  paragraphus ;  there  is  no  extra  space 
left,  and  there  is  no  identification  of  the  author.  The  pieces  are 
totally  unlike  in  form  and  content;  "a  curiously  heterogeneous 
collection,"  Page  calls  it  and  comments  that  Wilamowitz  sugges- 
ted that  it  "may  be  the  result  of  a  writing-lesson  (pieces  dictated 
by  a  master  to  a  pupil  learning  orthography)."^^  The  first 
selection  is  a  lyric  piece  in  cretic  meter,  probably  not  a  complete 

-**  Leipzig,  1901.  Cf.  also  A.  D.  Knox,  Herodas,  Cercidas  and  the  Greek  Choliambic 
Poets  (Cambridge  [Mass.]  1946)  (Loeb  CI.  Libr.). 

29  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  28)  229. 

30  The  Tebtunis  Papyri,  edited  by  B.  P.  Grenfell,  A.  S.  Hunt,  and  J.  G.  Smyly 
(London  1902)  1-5  and  Plate  1.  See  also  D.  L.  Page,  Greek  Literary  Papyri  1  (Cam- 
bridge [Mass.]  1950)  410-13. 

31  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  30)  411. 
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poem,  in  which  Helen  reproaches  Menelaus  for  deserting  her ;  the 
setting  appears  to  be  some  time  after  the  Trojan  War.  The 
second  is  also  lyric  but  in  different  meter,  and  is  a  description  of 
the  woodlands  in  summer.  Then  follow  three  couplets  "of  an 
epigrammatic  sort"^^  in  various  lyric  meters  on  aspects  of  love. 
Finally,  there  is  a  sentence  in  prose,  also  more  or  less  on  the 
theme  of  love.  We  are  very  far  indeed  from  the  standards  of 
organization  and  unity  that  Masson  gives  for  anthologies. 

Strasbourg  Papyrus  W.G.  306  is  on  the  verso  of  an  anthology  of 
selections  from  tragic  lyrics  and  is  itself  an  anthology,  consisting 
first  of  a  trimeter  passage  from  Philemon,  which  appears  also  in 
Stobaeus,  on  the  topic  that  all  other  species  of  the  animal  kingdom 
are  consistent  in  their  natures,  while  in  mankind  every  individual 
is  different.  This  is  followed  by  nineteen  paroemiac  verses  of  a 
Spartan  paean  to  Eurus.  The  two  selections  are  separated  by  one 
vacant  line  and  the  paragaphus.  Thus  there  is  in  this  case  again 
no  unity  of  subject  matter,  no  unity  of  form  and  no  indication  of 
authorship.  Here  again  we  find  less  organization  and  much  less 
unity  than  in  the  Strasbourg  Epodes. 

My  final  example  is  admittedly  a  strange  one.  It  will  demon- 
strate that  papyrus  anthologies  include  some  odd  documents  and 
that  we  must  therefore  hesitate  to  rule  out  what  does  not  seem  in 
accord  with  orthodox  usage.  The  papyrus,  edited  by  O.  Gueraud 
and  P.  Jouguet,^^  is  clearly  a  school  text  of  some  sort,  probably, 
as  Barns  suggests,  "a  primer  of  pronunciation  or  orthography." 
Here  once  more  consecutive  literary  selections  occur  without 
indication  of  author  and  without  unity  of  content ;  this  time  there 
are  short  quotations  from  tragedy,  nine  verses  from  the  Odyssey, 
two  epigrams,  and  several  comic  fragments.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  any  literary  unifying  principle. 

It  is  time  to  sum  up  the  exceptions  we  have  found  to  Masson's 
specifications  for  anthologies. 

^2  Page,  ibid.,  of  the  first  two  couplets.    He  does  not  print  the  rest. 

A  pederast  gives  instructions  for  the  cremation  of  his  bones,  which  are  to  be  used 
as  a  remedy  by  other  pederasts. 

34  Edited  by  Bruno  Snell,  Hermes,  Einzelschriften  5  (1937)  90-92. 

3^  Un  livre  J'  ecolier  du  iii^  siecle  avant  J.-C,  Publications  de  la  Societe  Royale  Egyptienne 
de  Papyrologie,  Textes  et  Documents  2,  Cairo,  1938.  See  also  Barns  (above,  note  26) 
135-36,  and  Page  (above,  note  30)  448-53. 

3«  Op.  cit.  (above,  note  26)  135. 

3'  Gueraud  and  Jouguet,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  35)  xxiv-xxvi,  emphasize,  as  Barns 
does  in  his  article,  the  great  variety  that  exists  in  anthologies  preserved  in  papyri. 
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1 .  We  have  found  separation  of  poems  by  the  paragraphus  only, 
not  just  between  two  poems  by  the  same  author,  but,  in  the 
Tebtunis  anthology,  in  the  Strasbourg  anthology,  and  in  the  school 
text  of  Gudraud  and  Jouguet,  between  selections  not  even  by  the 
same  author.  Moreover,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  Poem  One 
and  Poem  Two  of  the  Strasbourg  Epodes  are  divided  only  by  the 
paragraphus ;  the  second  illegible  left  marginal  note  is  as  likely  to  be 
some  sort  of  introductory  note  to  Poem  Two,  as  Reitzenstein  took 
it  to  be,  as  it  is  to  be  anything  else  that  can  be  suggested.  Thus  it 
is  not  sure  that  the  Strasbourg  Epodes  fall  short  of  this  specifica- 
tion; and  if  they  do,  other  anthologies  fall  farther  short  of  it. 

2.  There  is  the  matter  of  poems  with  nothing  in  common  except 
the  meter.  Here  again  our  defense  can  be  twofold.  It  is  not 
accurate  to  say  that  Poems  One  and  Three  have  nothing  more 
than  meter  in  common,  for  both  are  poems  of  invective;  but  even 
if  they  were  unrelated,  they  would  have  company.  The  two 
extracts  in  the  Strasbourg  lyric  anthology,  the  lines  from  Philemon 
and  the  paean  to  Eurus,  have  nothing  in  common,  and,  further- 
more, they  have  not  even  the  slightest  similarity  of  meter;  indeed 
all  four  anthologies  I  have  cited  have  less  unity  of  form  or  of  con- 
tent than  the  Strasbourg  Epodes. 

3.  Masson  further  maintains  that  anthologies  are  likely  to  be 
found  on  the  verso  of  a  previously  used  papyrus.  Of  our  four 
examples,  only  one  is  on  the  verso,  the  Strasbourg  lyric  anthology ; 
and  on  the  recto  of  that  papyrus  is  another  anthology,  consisting 
mainly  of  lyrics  from  tragedy. 

4.  Selections  in  anthologies  are  likely  to  be  incomplete  excerpts. 
Whether  the  anthology  from  which  we  have  the  Strasbourg 
Epodes  consisted  of  excerpts  or  not  we  cannot  tell ;  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  no  complete  poem  has  been  preserved.  But  even 
supposing  that  there  were,  originally,  complete  poems,  the 
choliambic  anthology  is  just  as  likely  to  have  consisted  of 
complete  poems. 

Of  Masson's  criteria,  the  only  one  for  which  we  do  not  find 
parallels,  indeed  in  respect  of  which  we  do  not  find  other  collec- 
tions even  farther  from  the  norm,  is  the  presence  of  notes.  While 
it  would  be  unwdse  to  disregard  this  criterion,  it  seems  unreason- 
able to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  an  anthology  or  even  to  consider 
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it  improbable  on  the  strength  of  this  feature  alone,  when  so  many 
characteristics  of  collections  are  demonstrably  variable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  establish  the 
probability  per  se  of  an  anthology,  but  only  to  show  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  reject  on  the  grounds  of  anthological  form  a  solution 
to  the  problem  posed  by  these  fragments  that  is  suggested  by  other 
considerations.  We  have  in  this  part  of  our  argument  supported 
the  principle  stated  by  Barns,  that  anthologies  are  extremely  varied 
in  form;  we  have  done  so  by  describing  anthologies  exemplifying 
aspects  of  form  relevant  to  the  papyrus  under  consideration. 

If,  then,  Attic  correption  does  not  rule  out  Archilochus  as 
author  of  Poem  One,  and  the  form  and  contents  of  the  fragments 
do  not  rule  out  an  anthology,  it  is  possible  to  be  guided  by  the 
indications  of  style  and  content  and  assign  Poem  One  to  Archi- 
lochus, Poem  Three  to  Hipponax.  The  arguments  offered  in  this 
paper  have  been  mainly  defensive,  and  it  does  not  seem  appro- 
priate to  add  any  general  analysis  of  the  poems  in  order  to  justify 
the  attributions  made.  Such  analysis  is  already  abundant  in 
previous  essays  on  the  problem.  Moreover,  recent  ascriptions  of 
both  poems  to  Hipponax  have  been  grounded  on  the  issues  dis- 
cussed above,  not  on  considerations  of  style.  The  one  recent 
attributor  to  Archilochus,  Max  Treu,  while  untroubled  by  correp- 
tion, believes  himself  forced  by  the  improbability  of  an  anthology 
to  ascribe  both  fragments  to  Archilochus,  because  Poem  One  is  so 
clearly  Archilochian  in  style. 

By  way  of  appendix  to  the  foregoing  defensive  argument  of  this 
paper,  I  add  two  points  of  style,  one  minor,  one  important,  neither 
new,  but  both  undervalued. 

In  the  first  of  our  epodes  in  the  course  of  the  poet's  wish  that  his 
betrayer  may  be  enslaved,  there  occurs  a  particularly  strong  and 
vivid  phrase.  The  poet  hopes  that  his  enemy  will  experience 
many  ills  while  "eating  the  bread  of  slavery,"  hovXiov  aprov  eSojv 
(Une  6).  The  phrase  goes  back  to  the  Homeric  SovXlov  rjiiap^ 
and  has  a  long  train  of  subsequent  echoes,  whether  deliberate  or 
chance.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  chance  echoes  comes  in 
Gacciaguida's  prophecy  of  Dante's  exile,  Paradiso  17.58-59: 

Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui  .  .  . 

In  both  poets  the  words  are  intense  and  memorable  through  the 
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very  simplicity  of  the  phrases  used ;  both  have  the  mark  of  great 
poetry.  Related  phrases  are  numerous  in  later  Greek  poetry, 
and  there  are  instances  in  all  three  tragic  poets  which  may  very 
likely  take  their  origin  from  this  passage. Related  words  occur 
in  Hipponax^^  too: 

.  .  .  GVKa  [xerpta  rpwyojv 

KOi  KplOlVOV  KoXXlKa,  hovXlOV  )(6pTOU. 

Thus  for  SovXlov  apTov,  "the  bread  of  slavery,"  Hipponax  has 
hovXiov  xopTov,  "the  fodder  of  slavery";  for  eScov  he  has  rpcoyojv, 
"devouring."  Hipponax  writes,  as  one  would  expect  of  him, 
words  that  are  a  plebeian  mockery  of  the  simple  and  somber  phrase 
of  the  Strasbourg  Epode.  Whether  the  parody  is  deliberate  or  not 
is  unimportant.  Presumably  it  is;  but,  related  by  design  or 
chance,  the  two  phrases  are  typical  of  Archilochus  and  Hipponax 
respectively,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  a  measure  of  the 
difference  between  the  poetry  of  Archilochus  and  that  of  Hippo- 
nax. The  man  who  wrote  rpcoyojv  .  .  .  SovXlov  ypprov  is  not  the 
man  who  wrote  hovXiov  aprov  eScjv. 

Finally,  there  is  an  imitation  of  Epode  One  that  provides  very 
strong  evidence  of  Archilochian  authorship  and  has  been  much 
too  readily  dismissed  by  those  who  argue  for  Hipponax.  I  do  not 
mean  the  echo  in  Horace's  Epode  10,  for  though  that  imitation 
clearly  exists,  we  cannot  know  which  writer  Horace  is  imitating, 
since  he  acknowledges  both  as  models.  If  our  poems  are  from  an 
anthology,  Horace  perhaps  imitates  both  Archilochus  and 
Hipponax  in  Epode  10,  since,  as  has  often  been  observed,*^ 
Horace's  reference  in  that  poem  to  olens  Maevius  may  derive  from 
ypdoov  irviovra  (fxjjpa  in  Poem  Three,  line  7.  A  much  more 
pervasive  imitation  of  Poem  One  than  this  of  Horace's  is  Alcaeus' 
curse  of  Pittacus  for  having  betrayed  his  hetairoi  (G  1).^^  The 
closest  verbal  similarity  is  between  Aaf  8'  eV  opKLoia  e^rj  in  the 
Strasbourg  poem  and  e/xjSats-  eV  opKioLOL  in  Alcaeus  (lines  22-23). 
But  the  likeness  is  much  more  basic  and  much  broader  than  this 
one  verbal  approximation.    Just  as  the  Strasbourg  poem  is 

For  references  see  note  ad  loc.  in  DiehP. 

Fr.  39,  lines  5-6.    Knox  (above,  note  28)  262  assigns  the  lines  to  Phoenix  on 
grounds  of  style  and  meter.    But  the  ascription  to  Hipponax  is  definite  in  Athenaeus 
and  should  not  be  over-ruled  on  grounds  as  questionable  as  Knox's. 
*°  First  by  Blass  (above,  note  9). 

*i  The  imitation  has  been  much  discussed,  first  by  Diehl,  RhM  92  (1944)  6,  12. 
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inspired  by  one  who  was  the  poet's  hetairos  and  betrayed  him,  so 
Alcaeus'  poem  is  aimed  at  one  who  betrayed  his  hetairoi.  Whether 
the  circumstances  behind  the  poems  were  also  alike  we  cannot 
know.  The  treachery  in  the  case  of  Alcaeus'  poem  was  political; 
we  know  nothing  about  the  man  attacked  in  the  Strasbourg  poem 
and  nothing  about  the  circumstances.  What  we  know  is  that  the 
two  poems  are  alike  in  the  phrase  by  which  the  act  of  treachery  is 
characterized,  in  the  fact  that  enemies  who  were  once  friends  and 
have  betrayed  their  hetairoi  are  cursed,  and  in  the  depth  of  feeling 
conveyed  in  the  two  poems.  The  probability  of  imitation  seems 
very  high.  Since  Alcaeus  cannot  have  imitated  Hipponax,  who 
lived  after  him,*^  this  would  seem  to  be  extremely  important  con- 
firmation of  the  authorship  of  Archilochus. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  Strasbourg 
poem  is  the  imitation,  not  the  original,  and  that  Hipponax  is  thus 
here  imitating  Alcaeus.*^  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  such 
is  the  case.  The  decision  as  to  which  is  likelier  to  be  an  imitator, 
Alcaeus  or  Hipponax,  is  a  very  easy  one.  Hipponax  elsewhere  is 
not  an  imitator;  he  is  an  inveterate  and  skillful  parodist.  His 
Tpwyojv  and  ^opTos-  for  eScoi/  and  apros  are  exactly  what  one 
would  expect  of  him.  They  are  akin  to  his  wry,  half-joking  use 
of  the  Lydian  word  TraXfivs  as  an  epithet  for  a  Greek  god,  to  his 
low-life  phrase,  "  dog- throttling  Hermes,"  (i.e.  helper  of  thieves, 
a  parody  of  an  epic  epithet) ,  and  to  much  of  his  self-consciously 
derogatory  and  plebeian  attitude  and  language.  This  penchant 
for  parody  has  been  further  demonstrated  very  substantially  in  the 
recently  published  fragments  of  the  epodes  of  Hipponax.**  Not 
much  is  clear  in  these  mutilated  lines,  but  one  certain  feature  of 
them  is  elaborate  parody  of  the  Odyssey  and  of  the  deeds  of 
Heracles.  If  Hipponax  is  a  habitual  parodist,  Alcaeus  is  a  skilled 
imitator  or  borrower.  His  debts  to  Hesiod  and  the  Homeric 
Hymns  are  well  known, *^  and,  above  all,  he  has  elsewhere  quite 

*2  The  available  evidence  places  Hipponax  firmly  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
Cf.  Gerhard  in  /?E  8  (1913)  1890-91. 

*^  So  argues  Lasserre  (above,  note  4)  276. 

**  There  is  a  mock  epic  proem  {not  imitation!)  in  Fr.  77.  Odyssey-?,c&nt&  in  the 
new  epodes:  POxy  2174  Fr.  5  (title),  6  ("embers,"  ipcvixov,  which  in  Odyssey  9  means  a 
pieceof  human  flesh),  8  ("Phaeacians,"  "he  sailed,"  Kypso;  cf.  the  wording  in  Odyssey 
5.275  ff".). 

Z  23  is  a  very  close  imitation  of  Hesiod,  Op.  582-88;  B  2,  a  hymn  to  the  Dioscuri, 
s  strongly  reminiscent  of  H.  Horn.  33,  and  a2,  to  Hermes,  may  owe  something  to 
H.  Horn.  4. 
lo  +  T.p.  g2 
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clearly  borrowed  from  Archilochus  in  the  motif  of  shield- throwing, 
in  phrases  on  the  power  of  wine  as  a  solace,  in  the  use  of  the  allegory 
of  the  ship  of  state  and  elsewhere  also.^^  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  in  a  poem  of  invective  he  should  find  inspiration 
and  letter  in  a  master  of  the  art,  a  poet  who  was  in  other  respects  a 
model  for  him  ? 

The  Strasbourg  Epodes,  if  one  takes  the  obvious  indications  at 
face  value,  are  poems  written  by  Archilochus  and  Hipponax. 
The  presence  of  Attic  correption  in  Poem  One  does  not  rule  it  out 
for  Archilochus.  The  necessity  of  supposing  an  anthology  raises 
no  difficulty,  for  several  anthologies  less  conventional  than  this  one 
have  been  found.  In  style  and  spirit  there  are  strong  indications 
that  Poem  One  is  by  Archilochus.  The  presence  of  the  name 
Hipponax  in  Poem  Three  virtually  secures  it  for  Hipponax.  The 
case  for  an  anthology  is  strong  enough  to  call  for  acceptance. 

^«  Cf.  Diehl,  RhM  92  (1944)  12,  who  justifiably  declares,  "hac  similitudine  poetae 
Parii  auctoritas  epodi  Argentoratensis  contra  Hipponactem  confirmatur,"  Diehl  was 
not,  apparently,  considering  Poem  Three  at  all;  otherwise  he  would  surely  have 
specifically  limited  his  comment  to  Poem  One. 
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XIX.    Simaetha's  Incantation:  Structure  and  Imagery 

GILBERT  LAW  ALL 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Among  the  favorite  activities  of  nineteenth  century  Theocritean 
scholarship  was  the  study  of  "strophic  responsion"  in  the  idylls. 
A  number  of  critics  assumed  that  Theocritus  modelled  the  struc- 
ture of  his  hexameter  idylls  on  that  of  choral  lyric  poetry :  they 
accordingly  divided  Theocritus'  idylls  into  strophes  which  would 
"respond"  one  to  another  (as  do  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode 
in  lyric  poetry)  and  create  well-rounded,  symmetrical  patterns.^ 
Such  a  method  of  analysis  has  come  under  criticism  as  being  overly 
artificial  and  mechanical,  and  critics  have  demanded  that  studies 
of  structure  in  Theocritus  be  based  on  more  strictly  literary  or 
poetic  considerations,  such  as  units  of  thought  or  sense  (which 
often  do  not  correspond  to  the  arbitrary  strophes  of  the  earlier 
critics),  rhetorical  patterns,  or  imagery. ^  It  is,  however,  evident 
even  from  a  casual  reading  that  Theocritus  often  composes  in 
short  groups  of  lines  or  in  units  which  may  be  labeled  "strophes.'' 
The  most  obvious  examples  occur  in  the  first  two  idylls  where 
refrains  clearly  divide  the  songs  into  a  certain  "strophe"  pattern, 
but  "strophes"  not  so  separated  are  used  elsewhere,  and  especially 
in  the  songs  oi  Idyll  10.  These  songs  consist  almost  completely  of 
end-stopped  couplets,  units  which  we  may  describe  as  two-line 
"strophes."  In  Bucaeus'  song  (10.24-37)  these  "strophes"  are 
arranged  to  form  a  symmetrical  pattern:  three  single  couplets 
(24-25,  30-31,  36-37)  surround  two  groups  of  two  couplets  each 
(26-29,  32-35) .  The  pattern  is  thus  1 : 2 : 1 : 2 : 1 ,  and  this  stichical 
pattern  enhances  the  articulation  of  ideas  in  the  song.  The 
pattern  of  line  grouping  or  "strophes"  in  the  Cyclops'  song  of 
Idyll  11  is  more  varied.  This  song  illustrates  another  way  in 
which  the  poet  may  order  his  "strophes,"  namely,  by  circular 
composition.    Verbal  repetitions  combine  with  similar  patterns 

^  Gow  gives  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  literature  on  this  subject  in  his 
•commentary  ( Theocritus  2.16). 

2  See,  for  example,  G.  Gessi,  "La  technica  dell'  ' incorniciamento '  e  delle  'metk'  e 
I'arte  di  Teocrito"  Atti  del  rede  istituto  veneto  di  scienze  83  (1923)  797  and  84  (1924)  95. 
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of  line  grouping  to  make  the  close  of  the  song  (67-79)  closely 
parallel  to  the  beginning  (19-29).  While  the  critic  today  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  mechanical  methods  of  nineteenth  century 
"strophic  responsion"  theorists,  neither  can  he  afford  to  minimize 
the  fact  that  Theocritus'  carefully  controlled  technique  does  use 
short  apparent  "strophes"  which  frequently  relate  in  groups  and 
contribute  toward  the  formation  of  larger  aspects  in  a  poem's 
composition.  The  second  idyll,  Pharmaceutria,  illustrates  the  full 
development  of  these  compositional  devices.  Here  it  is  immedi- 
ately obvious  that  the  "strophe"  set  off  by  refrains  is  the  principal 
unit  of  structure,  but  the  patterning  of  these  "strophes"  within  the 
incantation  and  the  song  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  and 
requires  detailed  analysis. 

The  first  and  last  strophes  of  the  incantation  form  an  obvious 
frame.  Simaetha  addresses  Thestylis  by  name  in  both,  and  in 
both  it  is  the  servant  who  is  to  perform  the  rites.  While  the  first 
strophe  introduces  Thestylis  into  the  scene,  the  last  strophe  sends 
her  on  an  errand  and  so  removes  her  from  the  action.  Verbal 
repetitions  make  these  framing  strophes  closely  parallel : 

18  aX(j)ird  TOL  rrpdrov  rrvpi  raKerai.    aAA'  errirraoae, 

19  QearvXi.    heiXaia,  rra  rds  (f>pevas  iKneiroraaai; 

20  7^  pd  ye  0r]v,  (xvaapd,  Kal  rlv  errlxapixa  rervypbai; 

21  Trdaa  djxa  Kal  Xeye  ravrw  Va  AeX(f)LSog  oaria  rrdaau).^ 

58  aavpav  rot  rplifjaaa  KaKov  rrorov  avpiov  olaoo. 

59  OearvXi,  vvv  8e  Xa^olaa  rv  rd  dpova  ravd^  vrr6p,a^ov 

60  rds  rrjvo)  (f>XLds  kuO^  vrreprepov  as  en  Kal  vv^, 
62  Kal  Aey'  emrpvl^oiaa  'rd  AeXcjahos  oaria  fxdaaoj.^ 

The  opening  strophe  is  rounded  off  and  closed  by  the  triple  repe- 
tition of  the  verb  passein,  but  the  last  strophe  is  not.  Here  the 
first  line  (58)  links  with  the  thought  of  the  previous  strophe,  and 
the  verbal  echo  of  strophe  one  is  held  off  until  the  last  line  (62  rcc 
AeX(j)ihos  oaria  [idoaoj).  Thus,  while  the  first  strophe  stands  by 
itself  as  a  tightly  closed  unit,  the  last  strophe  develops  out  of  the 
central  bulk  of  the  incantation,  and  only  with  the  last  line  does  it 
link  itself  with  the  first  strophe  to  form  half  of  the  incantation's 
structural  frame. 

The  pattern  of  the  incantation  within  this  frame  is  less  obvious, 
and  the  problem  is  complicated  by  disagreement  among  the  manu- 
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scripts  as  to  the  relative  placement  of  the  strophes.  The  thir- 
teenth century  manuscript  K  (the  only  surviving  witness  to  the 
Ambrosian  family)  and  the  Antinoai  papyrus  (Pg  of  Gow)  agree 
in  placing  lines  28  to  32  after  line  42,  while  all  other  manuscripts 
put  these  lines  in  what  may  be  called  their  traditional  position 
after  line  27.  Ahrens  was  the  only  nineteenth  century  editor  to 
print  the  strophe  in  the  delayed  position  of  K.  Wilamowitz 
preferred  the  traditional  placement,  but  the  other  two  important 
twentieth  century  editors,  Gallavotti  and  Gow,  have  followed 
Ahrens  in  preferring  the  reading  of  K.  These  latter  editors  justify 
the  reading  of  K  and  P3  both  on  grounds  of  the  superiority  of  the 
tradition  represented  by  K  (which  according  to  Gallavotti  reflects 
ultimately  the  readings  of  "un  iperarchetipo  .  .  .  risalente  all'  eta 
di  Cesare")  ^  and  on  grounds  of  the  movement  or  structure  of  the 
ritual  within  the  incantation  as  a  whole.  ^  In  1948  Gallavotti 
published  a  vigorous  defence  of  his  text  in  answer  to  criticism  from 
Aristide  Colonna.^  Lavagnini  then  took  up  the  opposition  to 
Gallavotti,  and  in  an  article  published  in  1949  this  scholar  sugges- 
ted that  decision  should  be  based  on  the  poetic  structure  of  the 
passage  rather  than  on  the  admitted  superiority  of  one  family  of 
manuscripts  over  another.^  This  had  been  the  position  of 
Colonna,  but  the  analysis  which  he  presented  was  too  impres- 
sionistic and  brief.  However,  it  was  Gallavotti  himself  who 
opened  the  path  for  Lavagnini's  demand  that  the  poetry  must  be 
the  criterion,  for  Gallavotti  admitted  that  the  superiority  of  one 
family  of  manuscripts  may  be  overridden  "  quando  si  mostri  che  la 
lezione  falsa  diplomaticamente  e  metallo  sonante  e  buono  per 
ragioni  di  logica,  di  lingua,  di  senso,  e  di  poesia."  '  Gallavotti, 
of  course,  denied  that  the  traditional  order  of  strophes  does  yield 
better  sense  or  finer  poetry. 

Gallavotti's  views  may  be  examined  more  closely.  He  based 
his  analysis  of  the  incantation  on  the  supposition  that  the  question- 
able strophe  must  come  after  line  42  because  it  marks  a  shift 
from  the  black  magic  of  the  first  part  of  the  incantation  to  the 

2  C.  Gallavotti,  "Nota  di  critica  testuale  e  poesia"  Belfagor  3  (1948)  206. 
*  Ibid.,  207-9,  and  Gow,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  40. 

^  Gallavotti  (above,  note  3),  and  Aristide  Colonna,  "  Per  una  edizione  di  Teocrito" 
Paideia  2  (1947)  224-28. 

«  C.  Lavagnini,  "Teocrito  11.27-31"  Stud.  ital.  di  filol.  class.  24,  n.s.  (1949-1950) 
81-83. 

^  Gallavotti  (above,  note  3)  208. 
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white  magic  of  the  second  half.^  He  claimed  that  in  the  first  half 
the  psychological  development  is 

volto  alia  distruzione  e  all'  annientamento  della  persona  amata: 
cosi  e  nelle  strofe  1  e  2,  in  cui  Simeta  brucia  e  sparge  farina  come 
fossero  le  osse  di  Delfide,  e  distrugge  nel  fuoco  un  ramo  di  lauro  come 
fosse  la  carne  di  Delfide.^ 

The  fifth  strophe  then  forms  the  transition:  "ma  il  rito  ora  si 
piega  dalla  magia  nera  alia  magia  bianca,  ed  e  volto  a  ricuperare 
I'amore  di  Delfide  .  .  ."^^    Gallavotti  concludes: 

basta  avere  mostrato  il  significato  della  strofe  nel  posto  che  tiene: 
il  contrasto  che  e  latente  nell'  animo  della  donna  tradita  e  sfiduciata 
si  rivela  gradatamente,  inawertitamente :  dallo  spirito  di  vendetta 
e  di  male  essa  passa  al  rinnovato  desiderio  d'amore.^^ 

This  analysis  forces  on  the  incantation  an  overly  simplified 
schematization  which  does  not  exist  in  reality.  Themes  of  revenge 
and  desire  are  not  so  neatly  divided  between  the  first  and  second 
halves  of  the  incantation,  but  they  are  rather  interwoven  through- 
out almost  every  strophe.  For  example,  Gow,  in  commenting 
on  the  burning  of  barley  and  laurel,  rightly  remarks  that  these 
rites  have  erotic  overtones:  "these  spells  .  .  .  aim  not  at  injuring 
Delphis  but  at  reawakening  a  consuming  passion."  It  is  in  the 
second,  not  the  first,  half  of  the  incantation  that  the  revenge  theme 
becomes  definitely  dominant:  when  Simaetha  announces  her 
intention  of  taking  Delphis  a  poison,  kakon poton  (58).^^  The  two 
themes  are  both  present  in  lines  40-41  where  Simaetha  says: 

aXX  ivL  TT]va)  iraoa  KaraiOoixai  os  /xe  raXaLvav 
avrl  yvvaiKos  edirjKe  KaKccv  kol  anapdevov  rjjjLev. 

The  fire  here  suggests  both  her  wrath  (her  desire  for  revenge)  and 
her  passionate  love :  her  contradictory  feelings  are  tangled  together 

^  Ibid,  (above,  note  3),  208-9.  For  the  notion  of  black  and  white  magic  in  this 
poem  see  Lavagnini,  "  Virgilio,  Teocrito,  e  Sofrone"  U Antiquite  classique  4  (1935)  153- 
55  and  Rousel,  "Art  et  folklore  dans  les  (Pap^iaKevrpiai  de  Theocrite,"  REG  45 
(1932)  361-65. 

»  Gallavotti  (above,  note  3)  208. 

10  Gallavotti  (above,  note  3)  208. 

11  Gallavotti  (above,  note  3)  208. 

12  Gow  (above,  note  1)  40. 

13  Gow,  however,  interprets  the  kakon  poton  as  a  "dangerous  love-philtre"  and  tries 
to  minimize  the  revenge  theme.    See  Gow,  ibid.^  46. 
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in  a  metaphorical  statement  implying  both  attitudes  at  the  same 
time.i* 

Gallavotti  closes  his  analysis  by  stating  that  poetically  the 
difference  between  the  alternative  strophe  positions  is  slight: 

Naturalmente,  se  leggiamo  la  strofe  subito  dopo  la  strofe  2,  il  con- 
trasto  fra  magia  per  la  vendetta  e  magia  per  Tamore  sussiste  .  .  . 
La  differenza  di  valore  poetico  nelle  due  varianti  offerte  dalla  tradizione, 
mi  sembra  troppo  piccola,  perche  sul  dato  positive  offerto  dalla  critica 
diplomatica  possa  avere  la  prevalanza  il  nostro  gusto  e  la  nostra 
interpretazione  della  poesia^^  (italics  mine). 

This  conclusion  seems  rather  weak,  for  the  critic  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  in  the  poetical  structure  itself  obvious  and  compel- 
ling reasons  why  each  strophe  must  be  where  it  is  and  nowhere 
else.  Theocritus  is  too  fine  a  master  of  composition  to  have  writ- 
ten a  poem  in  which  strophes  may  be  shifted  in  position  without 
impairment  of  the  central  poetic  effect.  If  a  critic  wishes  to 
change  the  traditional  order  of  lines  in  any  of  Theocritus'  poems, 
the  full  burden  of  responsibility  lies  with  that  critic  to  prove  con- 
clusively (not  merely  on  the  basis  of  manuscript  authority,  but 
also  on  grounds  of  poetic  economy)  that  such  an  order  of  lines  and 
only  such  an  order  is  acceptable. 

Gow  justified  the  delayed  placement  by  pointing  out  that  this 
strophe  with  its  two  ritual  acts  and  two  prayers  compensates  for 
the  lack  of  both  ritual  act  and  prayer  in  the  preceding  strophe 
(38-41): 

In  iv  (38-41)  the  ritual  has  slowed  down  for  a  moment  at  the 
approach  of  the  goddess  and  there  is  neither  act  nor  prayer  either 
stated  or  implied;  in  compensation,  the  next  quatrain,  which  is  also 
the  central  quatrain  of  the  poem,  contains  two  acts  and  two  prayers. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  "compensation"  should  be  necessary, 
and  one  would  have  liked  Gow  to  have  shown  just  what  is  accom- 
plished by  making  this  strophe  the  "  central  quatrain  of  the  poem." 

Lavagnini  has  ably  countered  Gallavotti's  analysis  of  the  incan- 
tation's structure  (and  his  arguments  hold  equally  against  Gow) 
by  pointing  out  that  the  delayed  placement  of  the  strophe  interrupts 


1*  See  below,  page  292. 

15  Gallavotti  (above,  note  3)  209. 

1®  Gow  (above,  note  1)  40. 
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the  logical  movement  of  the  ritual.'"  Simaetha  begins  with 
a  series  of  ritual  acts  and  prayers  which  continues  into  strophe 
33-36  {vvv  dvGO)  ra  Trirvpa)  but  Stops  there  with  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  goddess.  Simaetha's  excited  reaction  to  the 
theophany  leads  to  the  brief  contrast  with  the  calm  of  the  sea  and 
winds,  and  then  Simaetha  expresses  the  anguish  of  her  tormented 
soul  before  the  revealed  goddess  (39-41).  While  the  goddess  is 
still  present,  Simaetha  pours  the  triple  libation  and  invokes  the 
goddess  [potnia  43),  addressing  the  following  prayer  directly  to  the 
deity.  Lavagnini  rightly  objects  to  having  the  questionable 
strophe  break  this  obvious  line  of  continuity  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  goddess  in  lines  33-41  and  Simaetha's  triple  libation 
and  invocation  of  the  goddess  in  43.^^  Unfortunately,  Lavagnini 
concludes  his  study  by  suggesting  that  the  strophe  should  be 
placed  after  line  46  where  there  is  no  justification  for  placing  it. 

I  believe  that  the  traditional  placement  of  the  strophe  is  the 
right  one  (i.e.  after  line  27),  and  that  only  by  placing  it  there  can 
one  see  the  true  structure  of  the  whole  incantation.  The  "diff- 
erenza  di  valore  poetico  nelle  due  varianti"  is  actually  consider- 
able, quite  enough  to  outweigh  the  admitted  superiority  of  K.^^ 
The  following  analysis  based  on  the  traditional  text  is  offered  in 
support  of  this  assertion. 

The  first  strophe,  as  has  been  said,  forms  an  introduction  of  both 
the  servant  Thestylis  and  of  the  ritual  acts.  The  remainder  of  the 
strophes  may  be  divided  into  four  groups  of  two  strophes  each. 
Such  a  division  into  two  strophe  groups  may  at  first  glance  seem 
arbitrary  and  unwarranted,  but  the  connecting  links  between  the 
strophes  in  each  group  are  in  reality  quite  strong. 

Strophes  two  and  three  (23-26,  28-31)  form  the  first  group  and 
contain  a  common  structure  composed  of  ritual  act  followed  by 
prayer.  This  structure  exists  only  here  in  the  incantation  and 
thus  sets  these  strophes  off  from  the  others.  Other  strophes  con- 
tain ritual  acts,  and  two  other  strophes  contain  prayers,  but  only 
strophes  two  and  three  contain  both.  Parallel  sentence  structure 
and  word  placement  emphasize  the  parallel  content: 

Lavagnini  (above,  note  6)  82. 
Lavagnini  (above,  note  6)  82. 

If  I  am  right  that  K  has  misplaced  this  strophe,  this  will  add  another  example 
to  the  list  of  errors  introduced  by  K  at  points  where  all  the  other  MSS.  agree  on  the 
right  reading.  Gallavotti  quotes  a  list  of  such  errors  (Gallavotti,  ed.  Theocritus  qidqiu 
feruntur  bucolic i  graeci  [Roma  1946]  244). 
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23  AeX^Ls  e'ju.'  aviaaeV  eycb  8'  eVt  ^eA^tSt  ha(j>vav 

24  aWco'         avra  XaKet  [xeya  KamrvpLcraaa 

25  Krj^aTTLvag  a.(j)drj  Kovhk  airohov  eiSofjieg  avra?, 

26  ovTCt)  roL  Kol  ZleAc^ts"  eVt  cfyXoyl  oapK  afxadvvoL. 

28  a»?  TOVTOV  rov  KTjpov  iyoj  avv  Sal[xovL  tcckoj, 

29  ojs  tcckolO^  vtt'  epcoTos  6  MvvSiog  avriKa  Ae\<^i's. 

30  ;^a>s"  Stvet^'  oSe  pojjL^o?  6  x<^XK€og  A(j)pohLTas, 

31  tu?  TT^vo?  Stvotro  TTo^'  apLerlpatGi  Bvpaiaiv. 

Further,  common  erotic  imagery  unites  these  two  strophes.  The 
ritual  acts  are  designed  to  re-awaken  passion  and  desire  in  Del- 
phis.  Calculated  verbal  ambiguity  exists  in  the  second  strophe 
(23-26)  where  the  burning  of  the  bay  and  the  wasting  away  of 
Delphis'  flesh  in  flame  have  both  a  literal,  ritual  meaning  and  an 
implied,  erotic  meaning.  The  fire  is  the  real  fire  which  provides 
part  of  the  stage  scenery  of  the  whole  incantation  and  in  which  the 
bay  is  burned,  but  it  is  also  the  fire  of  love  which  Simaetha  wishes 
to  rekindle  in  Delphis  and  to  burn  in  his  flesh.  While  this  erotic 
dimension  is  merely  implied  in  the  second  strophe,  it  becomes  the 
literal  statement  in  the  third  strophe  (28-31)  when  Simaetha 
prays  that  Delphis  may  waste  away  with  love  as  the  wax  melts  in 
the  fire.  Erotic-fire  imagery  here  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
previous  strophe.  The  final  ritual  act  (the  spinning  of  the 
rhombos)  and  the  prayer  that  Delphis  may  spin  around  Simaetha's 
door  abandon  the  fire  imagery.  However,  this  final  wish  would 
seem  also  to  have  erotic  implications,  for  it  is  under  the  direct 
influence  of  Aphrodite  (30)  that  the  rhombos  spins.  Common 
structure,  purpose,  and  imagery,  then,  unite  these  two  strophes. 

While  line  33  suggests  a  continuation  of  the  ritual  acts  and 
prayers  contained  in  the  previous  two  strophes,  the  appearance  of 
the  goddess  breaks  oflfthe  ritual.  A  connecting  link  with  the  two 
preceding  strophes  is  thus  established,  but  the  break  is  decisive. 
It  is  the  theophany  and  Simaetha's  reaction  to  it  which  control 
strophes  four  and  five.  If  erotic  imagery  united  the  two  preceding 
stanzas,  sound  dominates  these  two.  Dogs  howl  throughout  the 
city  (35).  With  line  36  the  bronze  gong  is  sounded  to  keep  the 
goddess  at  a  safe  distance. It  is  this  loud  noise  which  introduces 
the  beginning  of  the  next  strophe,  where  Simaetha  by  way  of 

2"  Gow  (above,  note  1)  40. 
Gow  (above,  note  1)  43. 
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contrast  remarks  on  the  silence  of  sea  and  winds.  This  awe- 
inspiring  silence  is  doubtless  a  direct  result  of  the  theophany,^^ 
and  one  is  to  imagine  Simaetha's  following  words  as  spoken  to  the 
revealed  goddess.  The  sound-versus-silence  idea  is  still  dominant 
as  Simaetha  reveals  her  distressed  soul  to  the  goddess,  for  she  con- 
trasts her  inner  turmoil  and  anguish  with  the  external  silence  of 
sea  and  winds  (39).  In  her  following  words  she  briefly  but 
poignantly  states  her  case  before  the  goddess  (40-41).  Her  plea 
is  that  of  one  unjustly  treated:  she  demands  revenge  as  if  she  were 
before  a  court  of  law.  These  two  strophes,  then,  are  closely 
bound  together  by  the  dramatic  encounter  of  Simaetha  with  the 
revealed  goddess  and  by  emphasis  on  the  sound  and  silence  (both 
external  and  psychological)  which  accompany  the  theophany. 

Line  43  with  the  invocation  of  the  goddess  {vorvLa)  links  this 
strophe  (43-46)  with  the  previous  strophe  much  as  33  provides  a 
transition  between  stanzas  three  and  four.  However,  the  topic 
has  changed  from  Simaetha's  anguished  plea  before  the  goddess 
to  an  extended  prayer  for  Delphis'  return  which  occupies  this  and 
the  following  strophe  (48-51).  While  this  section  begins  with  a 
ritual  libation,  there  is  no  ritual  act  in  the  second  strophe. 
Simaetha's  thoughts  are  no  longer  completely  controlled  by  the 
ritual  acts  immediately  before  her,  and  her  imagination  wanders 
off  to  the  fabled  hippomanes  of  the  Arcadians.  This  imaginative 
vagrancy  stresses  an  element  of  fantasy  which  is  present  in  the 
preceding  strophe  (43-46)  with  its  introduction  of  the  Theseus- 
Ariadne  myth.  Simaetha  prays  that  Delphis  may  forget  his  new 
love  just  as  Theseus  forgot  Ariadne.  The  reader  may  easily 
suspect  that  the  roles  should  be  reversed,  for  Delphis  has  already 
left  Simaetha  just  as  Theseus  abandoned  Ariadne.  Simaetha  may 
be  imagined  to  have  had  Ariadne  on  her  mind  for  some  time,  but 
with  herself  playing  the  role  of  Ariadne  abandoned  on  Dia  rather 
than  thinking  of  Delphis  playing  the  unfaithful  Theseus  to  his  new 
love.  As  Simaetha's  imagination  passes  from  the  Ariadne  myth 
to  the  Arcadian  hippomanes  which  drives  horses  and  colts  mad,  she 
prays  that  she  may  see  Delphis,  "like  to  one  driven  mad,"  coming 
back  to  her  from  the  gymnasium.  This  paraphrase  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  dream-like  quality  of  the  lines: 

'■^2  Gow  (above,  note  1)  43. 

2^  Gow  (above,  note  1)  40,  however,  suggests  that  Simaetha  actually  has  hippomanes 
and  throws  it  into  the  fire. 
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a)S  Kal  A€X(f)LV  iSoLfjLL,  Koi  €S  ToSe  Swfjia  TTepdaraL 
fxatvofxevci)  t/ceAos"  AtTrapa?  CKToade  TraXaiorpas. 

This  vision  of  Delphis  driven  mad  like  a  Bacchant  and  coming  to 
the  abandoned  Simaetha  may  be  seen  as  having  grown  out  of  the 
Theseus-Ariadne  simile  at  the  end  of  the  previous  strophe.  The 
roles  have  here  shifted  to  what  I  have  suggested  was  the  original 
version  of  the  story  in  Simaetha's  mind,  i.e.  with  her  the  aban- 
doned Ariadne  bemoaning  her  fate  on  Dia.  Here  she  dreams  of  a 
Delphis  who  has  changed  roles,  who  has  become  Bacchus  {maino- 
menoi  ikelos)  instead  of  the  unfaithful  Theseus,  and  who  comes  to 
her  in  a  frenzy  as  Bacchus  came  to  Ariadne  on  Dia.  The  assign- 
ment of  roles  in  the  myth  thus  shifts  from  strophe  to  strophe,  and 
the  mythological  names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  second  strophe, 
but  in  both  strophes  it  is  the  Theseus-Ariadne-Dionysus  myth 
which  controls  Simaetha's  words.  The  fury-inspiring  hippomanes 
introduces  the  implied  shift  in  roles  from  Delphis  as  Theseus  to 
Delphis  as  the  frenzied  Bacchus.  The  unity  of  these  two  strophes 
exists,  then,  not  only  in  the  common  prayer  for  Delphis'  return, 
but  also  in  identically  rooted  and  continuously  developed  mytho- 
logical imagery. 

The  last  two  stanzas  break  with  the  fantasy  of  this  mythological 
world  and  return  to  the  bitter  reality  of  the  situation.  The 
destruction  of  the  last  remnant  of  Delphis'  love,  the  piece  of  his 
garment,  leads  to  the  statement  that  Simaetha  will  mix  a  poison 
and  take  it  to  Delphis  tomorrow.  These  two  stanzas  are  domi- 
nated by  the  drastically  realistic  and  bitter  picture  of  Eros,  who, 
like  a  swamp  leech,  has  drunk  all  the  black  blood  from  Simaetha's 
veins.  All  here  is  directed  toward  the  bitterness  and  gall  of  the 
abandoned  woman.  The  harsh  tone  underlines  the  thoughts 
uppermost  in  Simaetha's  mind  in  these  stanzas:  revenge  and 
death. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  traditional  arrangement  of  text 
permits  one  to  see  a  consistent,  clear,  and  logically  developed 
structure  in  the  incantation.  The  first  and  last  strophes  provide  a 
strong  frame  within  which  one  may  recognize  four  groups  of  two 
strophes  each.  The  first  group  presents  Simaetha  trying  to  re- 
awaken the  fires  of  love  in  Delphis  by  sympathetic  magic.  In  the 
second  group  the  goddess  appears,  and  Simaetha  states  her  plight 
before  the  divinity.  The  third  group  continues  the  heightened 
poetic,  imaginative,  and  dramatic  quality  of  the  goddess-Simaetha 
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encounter  and  presents  the  prayer  for  Delphis'  return  under  the 
form  of  the  Ariadne-Theseus-Dionysus  myth.  Finally,  in  the 
fourth  group  Simaetha  lets  her  resentment,  gall,  and  helplessness 
get  the  better  of  her,  and  she  develops  her  thoughts  around  images 
oriented  toward  death. 

In  addition  to  the  framing  beginning  and  end,  there  exists  also  a 
definite  center  for  the  incantation.  This  central  point  occurs  in 
lines  38-41,  which  form  the  numerical  center  (i.e.  four  strophes  to 
either  side),  and  it  is  also  the  dramatic  center,  for  here  Simaetha 
directly  confronts  the  revealed  goddess.  Here  is  the  only  strophe 
which  contains  no  ritual  act  and  no  prayer,  but  it  rather  consists 
purely  of  comment  by  Simaetha  about  herself  and  her  love  for 
Delphis.  This  comment  is  thoroughly  ambiguous,  for  the  word 
kataithomai  must  be  taken  two  ways:  Simaetha  burns  with  anger 
at  the  man  who  has  deflowered  her  instead  of  making  her  his  wife, 
but  she  also  burns  with  passionate  love  and  desire  for  that  very 
man  in  spite  of  the  wrong  done.  These  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory attitudes  are  greatly  emphasized  by  being  thrown  into 
relief  at  the  center  of  the  incantation;  it  is  this  same  ambiguity 
which  controls  much  of  the  incantation  and  exists  at  the  core  of 
Simaetha's  attitude  during  the  whole  poem.  Thus,  the  center  of 
the  incantation  consists  of  a  vivid  dramatic  encounter  which  per- 
mits the  poetic  level  to  rise  to  a  point  where  Simaetha's  total  com- 
plex attitude  stands  revealed  in  a  few  simple  words. 

The  incantation  may  be  diagrammed  as  follows: 

~~    1 7-2 1  (introductory  strophe) 

22-26 
27-31 

32-36 

37-41  (central  strophe) 

42-46 
47-51 

52-56 

—    57-62  (closing,  framing  strophe) 

Exactly  the  same  technique  of  dramatic  encounter  combined 
with  psychological  analysis  provides  the  basic  pattern  of  the  narra- 
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tive  of  Simaetha's  love  (64-143).  This  narrative  divides  into  two 
parts:  the  description  of  how  Simaetha  first  met  Delphis  (64-86) 
and  the  story  of  their  first  intimacy  (94-143).  The  narrative  is 
patterned  around  three  ascending  climaxes.  The  first  climax 
records  Simaetha's  immediate  reaction  when  she  first  saw  Delphis 
(82-86) ;  this  is  the  high  point  dramatically  and  psychologically 
in  the  first  part  of  the  narrative.  Simaetha  describes  her  reaction 
to  the  meeting  first  in  terms  of  fire  imagery  (familiar  to  the  reader 
from  the  incantation)  and  then  in  terms  of  disease.  The  second 
climax  is  reached  when  Thestylis  brings  Delphis  to  Simaetha 
(106-10).  Again  the  dramatic  encounter  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Simaetha  to  give  a  vivid  analysis  of  her  love,  this  time  in 
terms  of  Sapphic  imagery. These  lines  form  the  dramatic  and 
poetic  climax  of  the  whole  poem,  as  the  tone  is  somewhat  reduced 
and  sombered  at  the  end.  The  scene  here  (138-43)  has  two 
dramatic  dimensions,  for  Simaetha  is  describing  the  consum- 
mation of  love  between  herself  and  Delphis  as  she  directs  her  words 
to  the  moon,  her  only  confidante  in  the  poem.  It  is  in  this  imagined 
dialogue  between  herself  and  the  moon  that  she  develops  the 
imagery  central  to  this  third  dramatic  climax.  Certainly  fire 
imagery  is  not  absent  here  (e.g.  140,  141),  but  the  final  lines 
abandon  this  imagery  (142-43).  Simaetha's  words  to  the  moon 
suggest  rather  that  the  mysteries  are  uppermost  in  her  mind;  the 
implication  is  that  the  consummation  of  her  love  was  most  like 
the  final  vision  of  the  mysteries.  Line  142  literally  means  that 
Simaetha  will  not  tell  a  long  story  to  the  moon,  but  it  implies  also 
that  the  story  which  she  has  to  tell  is  one  which  should  be  kept 
silent  and  secret.  Like  the  mysteries,  it  is  not  to  be  divulged. 
This  implication  is  continued  in  the  next  line  with  the  words 
iiTpaxOri  rcc  fjueyLora  which  suggest  the  succinct  and  cryptic  type 
of  statement  with  which  one  would  expect  an  initiate  to  describe 
the  consummation  of  the  mysteries.  The  phrase  expresses  the 
magnitude  of  the  experience  without  revealing  any  of  the  details 
which  must  be  kept  secret.  This,  then,  is  the  basic  pattern  of  the 
narrative :  three  climaxes  built  around  vivid  dramatic  encounters 
which  provide  opportunities  for  Simaetha's  most  telling  self- 
analysis.  The  technique  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  incantation 
where  the  center  of  the  circular  composition  presents  Simaetha's 
anguished  plea  before  the  revealed  goddess. 

2*  Gow  (above,  note  1)  54.    Cf.  Sappho,  Fr.  2. 
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More  could  be  said  about  the  finely  crafted  composition  of  this 
poem,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  defend  the  traditional  arrange- 
ment of  strophes  in  the  incantation.  Three  techniques  of  strophic 
composition  have  been  illustrated:  the  frame,  arrangement  of 
strophes  in  pairs,  and  grouping  of  these  units  around  a  center  or  a 
core  consisting  of  a  highly  dramatic  scene.  These  techniques 
may  be  paralleled  in  other  idylls.  As  noted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  study,  Bucaeus'  song  oi  Idyll  10  employs  pairs  of  couplets,  and 
the  Cyclops'  song  of  Idyll  1 1  exhibits  a  circular  composition. 
Theocritus'  use  of  these  techniques  in  his  various  poems  is  never 
rigid  or  canonic  as  the  "strophic  responsion"  theorists  would  have 
us  believe,  but  the  poet  displays  instead  great  flexibility  in  fusing 
structure  with  matter  and  matter  with  structure  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  individual  poem.  Therefore,  few  generalizations 
may  be  made  about  his  technique  of  strophic  composition,  a 
phenomenon  which  must  rather  be  studied  as  it  occurs  in  each 
separate  poem. 
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XX.    The  Hendecachord  of  Ion  of  Chios 

FLORA  R.  LEVIN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

' EvSeKoixophe  Xvpa,  heKa^dfxova  tu^lv  e^ovaa 

ras  avfJLcf>covov(jas  apfJLOvlas  rpLoSovs' 
Trplv  fx€v  cr'  enraTOVov  ipdXXov  8ts"  reaaapa  iravre? 

"EXXrjves  Giraviav  p,ovoav  deipdfxevoL. 

This  fragment,^  one  of  our  few  direct  references  to  the  art  of 
lyre  playing  in  Greece  of  the  fifth  century,  is  preserved  in  the 
treatise,  Isagdge  harmonike,  written  by  Cleonides,  an  otherwise 
unknown  author  of  the  Aristoxenian  school  of  theorists.  ^ 
Cleonides,  enumerating  the  four  significations  of  the  word  tonos 
(sound,  interval,  region  of  the  voice,  tension),  takes  up  first 
its  sense  as  phthongos  or  "sound."  According  to  Cleonides,  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  Terpander  and  Ion  have  called  the  phor- 
minx  heptatonos.  After  citing  Terpander  (Jan  202;  Fr.  4,  3s  D), 
Cleonides  then  quotes  the  above  fragment  of  Ion,  in  which 
heptatonon  in  line  three  also,  according  to  Cleonides,  illustrates  the 
sense  of  "sound."  Beyond  this,  Cleonides  gives  no  other  infor- 
mation which  might  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  these  lines. 
Although  the  text  has  reached  us  in  a  corrupt  form,  the  successive 
emendations  of  such  scholars  as  Meibom,  Bergk  and  Hermann 
have  succeeded  in  ameliorating  it  to  the  extent  that  much  of  the 
original  has  been  restored.^    Nevertheless,  there  has  been  much 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Michael  H.Jameson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  read  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper  and  made  a  number  of  helpful  suggestions. 

Ion's  dates  are  usually  given  as  ca.  490  B.C. — -before  421  B.C.  His  fame  as  a  trage- 
dian and  poet  is  well  attested  (cf.  Ath.  1.3f;  14.645;  10.436;  Arg.  Eur.  Hipp.),  as  is  his 
acquaintance  with  various  illustrious  men  of  his  time,  such  as  Cimon,  Themistocles, 
Pericles  (Plut.  Per.  5;  Cim.  9.16),  Sophocles  (Ath.  13.603e),  Aeschylus  (Plut.  Deprof. 
virt.  8),  For  details  see,  T.  B.  L.  Webster,  "Sophocles  and  Ion  of  Chios,"  Hermes  71 
(1936)  263-74;  F.  Jacoby,  "Some  Remarks  on  Ion  of  Chios,"  CQ,41  (1947)  1-17. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Jan=C.  von  Jan,  Musici  scriptores  Graeci 
(Leipzig  1895);  M  =  M.  Meibom,  Antiquae  musicae  auctores  septem  (Amsterdam  1652). 

^  The  fragment  is  reproduced  here  from  the  text  of  Jan  202. 

*  1.  ivh^K.  Bergk  Fr.  Lyr.  (page  579^,  page  253^).  tt^v  (ante  deKa^.)  del.  Hermann. 
expvaa  Meibom.  exotaa  els  [ras:]  del.  V^ilamowitz,  for  which  cf.  E.  Diehl,  Anth.  lyr. 
Gr.  1.6^  (Leipzig  1949).  2.  TpioBovs  Meibom  for  the  ametrical  rpicoSovs.  3.  Sta 
Bergk  and  Hiller;  but  there  are  two  tetrachords  on  a  seven  stringed  lyre.  Cf.  Jan  202. 
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disagreement  among  scholars  about  its  meaning.  Consequently, 
its  evidential  value  for  music  of  classical  Greece,  a  field  of  study 
which  suffers  from  a  paucity  of  records,  has  never  been  fully 
assessed.    The  poem  is  addressed  to  a  lyre  of  eleven  strings : 

1  O  eleven  stringed  lyre  with  your  ten  step  arrangement, 

2   

3  Formerly  comprising  seven  strings  in  two  tctrachords 

4  All  the  Greeks  played  you,  when  they  raised  a  meager  music. 

The  second  line  is  the  focal  point  of  the  scholarly  controversy,  its 
contextual  meaning  never  having  been  satisfactorily  explained; 
it  is  therefore  omitted  from  the  above  translation.  In  this  paper 
we  shall  attempt  to  make  this  line  intelligible  in  the  light  of 
information  which  the  rest  of  the  poem  contains. 

Theodore  Reinach,  in  a  study  of  the  epigram/  has  described 
the  various  interpretations  proposed  by  scholars  and  has  demon- 
strated at  the  same  time  the  numerous  problems  it  raises.  His 
discussion  has  shown  that  attempts  to  render  the  Greek  intelligibly 
are  difficult  to  understand  musically,  while  interpretations  making 
musical  sense  have  depended  on  violent  emendations  of  the  words. 
F.  Gevaert,  for  example,^  translated  the  line  (without  indicating 
the  text  he  was  using) :  "  toi  qui  .  .  .  possedes  un  triple  chemin  pour 
les  harmonies  consonantes,"  which  Reinach  understood  to  suggest 
the  following:^ 

ratg  avfxcfiojvovaai?  apiioviais  rploSov. 

Reinach's  observation  that  this  translation,  although  satis- 
factory on  the  surface,  is  musically  inadmissible,  is  justified.  He 
argued  that,  if  Gevaert  meant  by  "triple  way  for  concordant 
harmonies"  three  scales  of  transposition  permitting  the  execution 
on  one  lyre  of  various  alterations  of  key  without  retunings,  then  his 
explanation  could  not  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  any 
ancient  harmonician.*^    That  is,  the  tonal  scales  conjectured  by 

*  Th.  Reinach,  "Un  Fragment  d'lon  de  Chios,"  REG  14  (1901)  8-19. 

^  F.  Gevaert,  Histoire  et  theorie  de  la  musique  dans  Vantiquite  2  (Gand  1881)  261. 

^  Reinach  (above,  note  4)  9. 

'  To  find  these  three  scales  on  a  lyre  of  eleven  strings,  G«vaert  proposed  the 
following  intonation :  G  A  Bb  B^l  C  D  Eb  E^l  F  G  A.  The  three  scales  would  then  be : 
GABCDEFG;GABbGDEFG;GABbGDEbFG.  These  would  correspond 
to  the  octave  species  of  Aristoxenus :  Hypophrygian ;  Phrygian;  Hypodorian. 
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Gevaert  correspond  in  no  way  to  the  system  of  modes  as  they 
existed  before  Aristoxenus,^  nor  can  his  proposed  system  of  com- 
posite tuning  in  which  chromatic  notes  are  intercalated  among 
diatonic  (i.e.  B^^  and  E'';  cf.  note  7),  be  substantiated  by  ancient 
evidence. 

H.  Weil  and  Th.  Reinach^  suggested  that  the  eleven  strings  of 
Ion's  lyre  comprised  a  disjunctive  system  permitting  the  execution 
of  four  octave  scales — Mixolydian,  Lydian,  Phrygian  and  Dorian — 
this  interpretation  requiring  the  change  from  triodous  to  tetoras  in 
the  second  line.  Reinach,  later  noting  numerous  difficulties  in 
this  reading,  retracted  the  idea  himself. 

In  his  translation  of  Cleonides'  Isagoge,  Ch.-Em.  Ruelle 
observed  that  triodous,  construed  by  Meibom  as  an  adjective — 
triplices^^ — is  more  probably  the  accusative  plural  of  the  noun 
triodos  meaning  "cross-road,"  his  definition  being:  "carrefour, 
rencontre  de  trois  chemins."  He  then  translated  the  line: 
"concours  consonant  de  I'harmonie,"  apparently  relating  tas 
symphonousas  to  triodous  (accusative  plural)  and  construing  harmonias 
as  genitive  singular.  Ruelle's  identification  of  the  noun,  "cross- 
road," offers  no  help,  however,  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
line.  The  meeting  point  of  three  roads  is  a  cross-road  {trivium) 
but  each  of  the  roads  is  not  a  cross-road.      Thus,  it  is  impossible 

^  Aristoxenus  has  given  us  a  brief  account  of  the  scales  used  by  the  early  harmoni- 
cians,  in  Harm.  37  M.  Our  most  important  evidence  for  the  early  scales  is  that 
offered  by  Aristides  Quintilianus,  De  musica  21-22  M.  This  evidence  is  considered 
below,  page  305,  In  her  exhaustive  work  The  Greek  Aulos  (London  1939)  Kathleen 
Schlesinger  has  demonstrated  that  the  formative  principle  in  the  generation  of  the 
ancient  harmoniai  (modes)  on  the  aulos  was  the  arithmetic  progression  in  the  harmonic 
series.  This  progression,  through  the  equal  measure  or  aliquot  division  of  the  air 
•column  (or  string),  was  responsible  for  the  generation  of  the  Aaraom'flf  and  of  the  whole 
modal  system.  The  modal  determinant  for  each  harmonia  is  selected  from  the  har- 
monic series;  from  this  determinant  a  reversed  harmonic  series  is  constructed  which 
embodies,  through  the  equal  division  of  the  air  column  into  aliquot  parts,  the  mode 
generated  from  this  determinant  or  harmonic.  Thus  the  fourteenth  harmonic,  for 
example,  the  modal  determinant  for  the  Mixolydian  mode,  would  determine  the  aliquot 
division  of  the  pipe  necessary  to  generate  the  material  of  this  mode.  In  her  words 
(page  12) :  "The  modes  are  the  sole  and  original  creation  of  the  descending  or  reversed 
series,  due  to  equal  measure  by  a  specified  Determinant,  dividing  string  or  pipe  into 
aliquot  parts." 

^  H.  Weil  and  Th.  Reinach,  Plutarque  de  la  musique  (Paris  1900)  123,  note. 
1°  Reinach  (above,  note  4)  13-14. 

11  Ch.-Em.  Ruelle,  U Introduction  harmonique  de  Cleonide  (Paris  1884)  36-37, 
note  6. 

12  Meibom  (above,  note  1)  Notae  63. 
1^  Cf.  Reinach  (above,  note  4)  9. 
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to  determine  what  the  words  "concordant  cross-road  of  harmony" 
mean  in  terms  of  music. 

Finally,  Reinach,  unsatisfied  with  these  explanations,  proposed 
a  new  solution  based  on  the  understanding  of  triodous  as  a  singular 
noun,  a  synonym  o{  triaina  or  trident. He  then  emended  the 
line :  t6jv  GVfx(f)ajvovo6jv  apfxovLOJv  rpioSovs.  Although  he  gave 
no  clear  reasons,  he  understood  harmonion  to  signify  tetrachords. 
His  translation,  "trident  de  tetracordes  consonants  entre  eux," 
was  then  related  to  a  bizarre  device  invented  by  a  certain 
Pythagoras  of  Zacynthus  (described  by  Athen.  14.  637b-f). 
This  contrivance,  called  a  tripous  or  tripod,  accommodated  in  the 
three  spaces  between  its  legs  a  set  of  strings  in  each  space.  One 
set  was  tuned  to  the  Dorian  mode,  one  to  the  Phrygian,  and  one  to 
the  Lydian,  This  arrangement  enabled  a  player  to  shift  to  a 
different  mode  by  rotating  the  tripod  to  a  new  set  of  strings, 
thus  avoiding  the  nuisance  of  retuning.  According  to  Reinach, 
therefore.  Ion  has  described  in  the  second  line,  a  trident  con- 
trivance similar  to  Pythagoras'  tripod. 

This  ingenious  interpretation  is  liable  to  several  objections. 
First,  Reinach's  suggestion  that  such  a  trident,  if  it  ever  existed 
at  all,  could  function  as  did  Pythagoras'  tripod,  seems  unjustified. 
That  is,  where  would  the  three  sets  of  strings  be  accommodated 
between  the  bars  of  a  trident?  Secondly,  if  they  could  be  so 
arranged,  why  would  these  strings  be  restricted  to  the  limitations 
of  a  tetrachord?  A  final  damaging  factor  is  that  there  is  no 
ancient  report  which  gives  any  testimony  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  trident.  The  Pythagoras  whose  device  is  noted  by  no  one 
but  Athenaeus  cannot  be  dated  with  any  certainty  (he  is  men- 
tioned briefly  by  Aristoxenus,  Harm.  36  M),  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  Ion  could  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
or  his  tripod.  Although  Reinach's  proposal  has  a  certain  lin- 
guistic attraction,  his  shift  from  tripod  to  trident  cannot  be 
realistically  understood.  Finally,  even  if  these  serious  difficulties 
could  be  somehow  removed,  this  interpretation  is  weakened 
through  its  dependence  on  the  emendation  of  no  less  than  three 
words  in  the  line. 

Reinach  (above,  note  4)  17-18.  The  examples  oi  trident  which  he  offers  are: 
Pindar,  01.  9.30;  Isth.  8.38;  Plato,  Soph.  220c;  Agathon,  Fr.  4  (Nauck),  who  in  his 
tragedy  Telephus  compared  the  letter  jB  to  a  triodous  plagios. 

It  is  surprising  that  Reinach  did  not  avail  himself  of  evidence  concerning  the 
trigonos,  a  stringed  instrument  of  triangular  form,  which  has  the  more  reliable  authority 
of  Plato,  Rep.  399c,  for  its  existence. 
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A  chief  obstacle  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  line  is  the 
seemingly  deliberate  ambiguity  in  the  inflectional  endings  of 
the  words.  The  ending  -as  could  in  the  case  of  symphonousas  and 
harmonias  be  construed  either  as  genitive  singular  or  accusative 
plural.  Thus,  symphonousas  could  modify  harmonias  with  either 
construction  or  the  accusative  plural  triodous. 

A  further  difficulty  concerns  the  meanings  of  the  words  them- 
selves, each  of  them  having  a  wide  semantic  range,  as  evinced  in 
the  ancients'  use  of  them.  Triodous  in  particular  is  hard  to  under- 
stand in  terms  of  lyre  music.  Some  scholars  have  seen  in  the 
term  a  reference  to  tetrachords.  D.  B.  Monro,  for  example, 
related  it  to  the  three  conjunct  tetrachords  of  the  Lesser  Perfect 
System  {hypaton,  meson,  synemmenon)  of  Aristoxenus.^^  C.  von  Jan 
concluded  that  it  referred  to  the  three  tetrachords  of  Aristoxenus' 
Greater  Perfect  System  {hypaton,  meson,  diezeugmenon).^'^  Gevaert, 
however,  related  it  to  three  scales  of  transposition;^^  and  Reinach, 
as  we  have  seen,  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  interpretation 
based  on  the  meaning  "trident."  None  of  these  views  suggest 
in  any  way  the  meaning  "cross-road"  but  (except  for  Reinach's 
trident)  imply  treis  hodous. 

Symphonousas  signifies  among  the  ancient  theorists  an  agreement 
or  blending  of  musical  sounds.  Several  combinations  of  sounds 
are  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  concordancy 
(symphonia),  such  as  the  fourth,  fifth,  octave,  octave  and  a  fourth, 
octave  and  a  fifth,  etc.^^  Thus,  if  we  understand  Ion's  words  in 
the  second  line  to  signify  "concordant  cross-roads"  or  "concor- 
dant harmony,"  we  must  in  either  case  determine  the  particular 
respect  in  which  these  elements  are  concordant. 

Harmonia  is  even  more  diffuse  in  meaning.  It  was  used  in 
the  Pythagorean  sense  of  octave  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries. 

"  D.  B.  Monro,  The  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Music  (Oxford  1894)  37-38. 
^' Jan  202:  "de  lonis  tribus  tetrachordis  .  .  .  sunt  autem  toni:  Si  do  re  mi  fa  sol 
La  si  do  re  mi." 

See  above,  note  7. 

Gf.  Bacchius,  Isagdge  (Jan  293):  Concordancy  {symphonia)  is  "the  blending  of 
two  sounds  dissimilar  in  highness  and  lowness,  in  which  the  pitch  of  the  lower  sound 
is  not  more  evident  than  that  of  the  higher,  nor  is  the  pitch  of  the  higher  more  evident 
than  that  of  the  lower."  Practically  the  same  definitions  are  given  by  Aristides 
Quintilianus,  De  mus.  12  M  and  Gaudentius  (Jan  337). 

2»  Gf.  H.  S.  Macran,  The  Harmonics  of  Aristoxenus  (Oxford  1902)  235. 

2^  Nicomachus,  Ench.  (Jan  252)  quoting  Philolaus:  "The  size  of  an  octave  (harmo- 
nia) is  a  fifth  and  a  fourth."    See  also  Aristides  Quintilianus,  De  mus.  18  M. 
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Aristoxcnus  {Harm.  36  M)  says  that  his  predecessors  used  it  to 
denote  the  seven  octave  scales.  Thrasyllus  [ap.  Theon  of  Smyrna  ; 
Hiller  48)  used  it  to  mean  "  organisation  of  systems."  Aristoxenus 
[Harm.  48  M)  used  it  in  the  sense  of  "enharmonic  genus."  Plato 
used  the  term  with  various  significations.  For  example,  in 
Philebus  17d  it  refers  to  "systems."  The  purest  and  most  elevated 
of  musical  forms  is  to  Plato  the  Dorian  harmonia  or  mode  {Laws 
670b;  Laches  188d).  Elsewhere  he  regarded  harmonia  as  the  funda- 
mental character  underlying  all  music  and  drew  the  human  soul 
to  its  likeness  [Phaedo  86a).  In  Symp.  187b,  harmonia  signifies  an 
accord,  which  supposes  the  existence  of  a  principle  through  which 
is  effected  the  relationship  of  opposites.^^  In  Phaedo  86c,  in 
Socrates'  analogy  between  the  attunement  of  the  lyre  and  that  of 
the  soul,  the  term  denotes  the  tuning  of  lyre  strings.  Aristophanes 
also  used  it  in  the  sense  of  the  tuning  of  lyre  strings  in  Clouds  968. 
The  meanings  of  harmonia  thus  range  in  these  few  examples  from 
the  most  general,  "an  accord  or  attunement,"  to  the  most 
particular,  "enharmonic  genus  and  octave." 

In  order  to  determine  what  Ion  meant  in  his  use  of  these  three 
words,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  lyre  itself  which  he  described. 
The  arrangement  [taxin)  of  its  strings  and  the  scale  principle  to 
which  these  strings  were  tuned  must  then  be  ascertained. 

The  poem  describes  in  reverse  order  the  historical  development 
of  the  lyre,  skipping  from  the  earliest  type  to  the  latest.  Thus, 
the  first  two  lines  tell  us  what  the  contemporary  lyre  was  like,  the 
last  two  lines  what  sort  of  lyre  the  Greeks  of  former  times  {prin) 
played.  The  old  lyre  according  to  the  poem  had  only  seven 
strings,  the  music  it  was  capable  of  producing  being  meager 
(spanian)  in  Ion's  opinion.  Further,  these  seven  strings  were 
arranged  to  comprise  two  tetrachords  [dis  tessara).  Ancient 
evidence  supports  Ion's  description  of  this  early  lyre,^^  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  it  as  follows : 

E  F  G  A  Bb  C  D 
I  1 

The  seven  strings  represented  here  in  alphabetical  notation  com- 
prise two  conjunct  tetrachords,  the  note  A  [mese]  being  the  point 

22  Cf.  E.  Moutsopoulos,  La  musique  dans  Voeuvre  de  Platon  (Paris  1959)  321-47. 

23  Nicomachus,  Excerpta  1  (Jan  266) ;  Plutarch,  De  mus.  30.  Cf.  J.  Curtis,  "Greek 
Music,"  JHS  33  (1913)  35-36.  See  also  J.  Chailley,  "  L'hexatonique  grec  d'apres 
Nicomaque,"  REG  (1956)  82. 
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of  conjunction.  The  seven  stringed  lyre,  associated  with  Ter- 
pander,^*  was  not  augmented  by  any  string  addition  until  about 
530  or  520  e.g.,  when  Pythagoras  was  said  to  have  added  an  eighth 
string. 25  Thereafter  the  evolution  of  stringed  instruments 
followed  a  regular  course  until,  within  a  hundred  years  after  the 
addition  of  the  eighth  string,  instruments  had  increased  to  twelve 
strings.  Phrynis  is  credited  with  the  addition  of  the  ninth  string, 
Histiaeus  of  Colophon  with  the  tenth,  Timotheus  with  the  ele- 
venths^ and  Melanippides  with  the  twelfth. 

The  whole  question  of  the  identification  of  the  various  string 
additions  has  resulted  in  a  basic  disagreement  among  scholars. 
It  is  believed  here  that  an  analysis  of  Ion's  eleven  stringed  lyre 
may  yield  some  interesting  information  in  this  connection.  The 
disagreement  involves  two  distinct  theories:  (1)  the  traditional 
view  that  a  separate  string  was  required  for  each  note  of  the  scale; 
(2)  the  principle  of  pentatonic  tuning  first  proposed  by  Curt 
Sachs,^^  according  to  which  a  technique  of  "stopping "^^  required 
that  the  lyre  comprise  a  fewer  number  of  strings  than  there  were 
notes  in  the  scale  to  be  played.  R.  P.  Winnington-Ingram  has 
subjected  the  pentatonic  theory  to  a  searching  critical  analysis,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  has  advanced  a  number  of  cogent  argu- 
ments against  the  hypothesis.  The  evidence  from  ancient 
sources  which  he  has  adduced  shows  that,  although  the  technique 
of  stopping  may  have  been  used  in  some  instances,  the  use  of  a 

Terpander  {Fr.  4.  3s  D)  in  Cleonides,  Isagdge  (Jan  202) ;  Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  17. 
25  Nicomachus,  Ench.  5  (Jan  244). 

2®  Plutarch,  De  prof,  in  virt.  13.  However,  Nicomachus,  Excerpta  4  (Jan  274), 
attributes  this  addition  to  Prophrastus  the  Pierion. 

27  Nicomachus,  Excerpta  4  (Jan  274).  Suidas  4.556  (Adler)  attributed  to  Timo- 
theus not  only  the  eleventh  string  but  also  the  tenth. 

28  Plutarch,  De  mus.  30.  Cf.  E.  Moutsopoulos  (above,  note  22)  88-92  on  the 
evolution  of  stringed  instruments. 

2^  C.  Sachs,  "Die  griechische  Instrumentalnotenschrift,"  ^eitschrift  fiir  Musik- 
wissenschaft  6  (1924)  289-301.  Sachs  describes  this  theory  in  his  two  books:  History 
of  Musical  Instruments  (New  York  1940)  131-35;  The  Rise  of  Alusic  in  the  Ancient  World 
(New  York  1943)  203-5.  See  also  the  explanation  offered  by  G.  Reese,  Alusic  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (New  York  1940)  25. 

Stopping,  or  the  shortening  of  a  string  by  finger  pressure,  produces  a  note  of 
higher  pitch  than  the  string  tone.  Evidence  on  the  technique  of  stopping  derives 
from  various  sources.  For  example,  Aristotle,  Prob.  19.12,  demonstrates  the  pro- 
duction of  a  tone  an  octave  higher  than  the  string  tone  by  means  of  finger  pressure 
(dialepsis) .  Plato,  Philebus  56a,  implies  that  intervals  other  than  the  octave  were  thus 
produced. 

R.  P.  Winnington-Ingram,  "The  Pentatonic  Tuning  of  the  Greek  Lyre:  A 
Theory  Examined,"  CQ,  50  (1956)  169-86. 
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standardized  pentatonic  accordature  was  not  prevalent.  In 
criticizing  the  pentatonic  tuning  hypothesis,  he  has  demonstrated 
the  various  technical  difficulties  involved  in  stopping,  the  tech- 
nique on  which  the  entire  pentatonic  theory  depends.  Although 
the  pentatonic  theory  itself  rests  on  very  slim  foundations,  he  does 
concede  that  stopping  may  have  been  used.  He  says  accordingly : 
"It  may  be  that  the  Greek  virtuosi,  especially  from  the  late  fifth 
century  onwards,  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  to  the 
extent  of  occasionally  supplementing  the  open  strings  with  a  note 
of  thinner  tone  obtained  by  stopping."^^ 

I  think  that  an  examination  of  the  tuning  principle  of  Ion's 
lyre  will  demonstrate  the  validity  of  Winnington-Ingram's  con- 
clusions. In  my  attempt  to  show  that  Ion's  lyre  was  not  tuned 
according  to  a  pentatonic  accordature,  I  hope  further  to  prove 
that  stopping  was  used  in  this  case  and  to  show  what  the  results  of 
this  technique  were. 

The  main  feature  of  the  pentatonic  theory  is  a  gapped  accor- 
dature; that  is,  six  strings  tuned  to  a  pentatonic  scale  would 
produce,  by  means  of  stopping,  a  diatonic  octave.  A  lyre  tuned, 
for  example,  to  the  sequence  E  G  A  B  D  E  could,  by  means  of 
stopping  or  shortening  the  E  string  and  the  B  string,  play  the 
scale  EfGABcDE  (lower  case  letters  indicating  the  notes 
produced  by  stopping).  If  we  apply  this  theory  to  Ion's  lyre,  we 
find  that  the  eleven  strings  could  accommodate  a  two  octave 
compass.  This  is  represented  as  follows  (the  numbers  beneath 
the  letters  indicating  the  strings  of  the  lyre) : 

ABcDEfGABcDEfGA 
12    34567    89  1011 

Thus  an  eleven  stringed  lyre  tuned  in  this  way  could  encompass 
two  octaves  by  means  of  stopping  the  second,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  strings.  But  the  word  decabamona  in  the  first  line  of  the 
poem  precludes  this  possibility,  for  eleven  strings  comprising  ten 
steps  or  intervals  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  a  separate 
string  was  used  for  each  degree  of  an  eleven  note  series.    Thus : 

BCDEFGABCDE 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  91011 

R.  P.  Winnington-Ingram  (above,  note  31)  186. 
33  G.  Reese  (above,  note  29)  37  states  that  by  ca.  400  B.C.  "the  standard  number  of 
strings  on  the  kithara  had  been  increased  from  seven  to  eleven  which,  in  pentatonic 
tuning,  would  be  sufficient  to  span  two  octaves." 
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An  eleven  stringed  lyre,  if  tuned  pentatonically,  would  accommo- 
date a  two  octave  scale  of  fourteen  intervals.  But  an  eleven 
stringed  lyre  comprising  ten  intervals  would  span  an  eleventh 
and  would  require  that  each  note  of  the  series  have  a  separate 
string.  Therefore,  Ion's  lyre  was  tuned  according  to  the  latter 
principle  and  not  according  to  a  pentatonic  principle. 

The  arrangement  of  this  lyre  consists  of  cross-roads  if  we  take 
taxin  and  triodous  as  in  apposition.^*  Triodous  in  this  context 
signifies,  then,  two  or  more  points  at  each  of  which  three  musical 
forms  meet,  these  points  being,  conceivably,  single  notes  or 
certain  intervals  which  are  concords.  Construing  harmonias  as 
genitive  singular,  we  could  translate: 

Eleven  stringed  lyre,  having  as  your  ten  step  arrangement 
the  concordant  cross-roads  of  harmony. 

Harmony  in  this  frame  could  reasonably  signify  the  tuning  arrange- 
ment^^ of  the  eleven  strings  so  as  to  produce  a  setting  wherein 
several  modes  might  meet  at  certain  junctures. 

If  Ion  is  referring  to  the  fact  that  this  lyre  could  play  a  multi- 
plicity of  modes  without  retuning,  we  must  next  determine 
whether  there  is  any  ancient  evidence  which  could  support  this 
supposition.  Unfortunately,  musical  records  are  almost  non- 
existent for  this  early  period.  Of  the  sixteen  bits  of  actual  music 
which  remain,  only  the  mutilated  fragment  from  the  score  of 
Euripides'  Orestes  can  be  dated  with  certainty  as  being  from  the 
fifth  century.  The  only  other  musical  document  of  com- 
parable antiquity  is  the  melody  set  to  the  opening  of  Pindar's 


The  apparent  awkwardness  of  these  appositional  accusatives  gave  rise  to  the 
emendation  in  the  second  line  els  [ras],  for  which  cf.  Diehl  (above,  note  3).  J.  M. 
Edmunds,  Elegy  and  Iambus  1  (London  1931)  433,  thus  translated  it:  "Eleven  stringed 
lyre  with  thy  flight  of  ten  steps  |  into  the  place  where  the  three  concordant  roads  of 
Harmonia  meet.  .  .  ." 

Cf.  R.  P.  Winnington-Ingram,  "Greek  Music,"  Grovels  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  3  (London  1954)  777:  "The  word  'harmonia'  means,  among  other  things, 
a  'tuning'." 

For  complete  information  about  this  and  the  other  fragments  see,  J.  F. 
Mountford,  "Greek  Music  in  the  Papyri  and  Inscriptions,"  New  Chapters  in  the  History 
of  Greek  Literature,  ed.  J.  U.  Powell  and  E.  A.  Barber,  2nd  ser.  (Oxford  1929)  146-83 
and  169  in  particular.  The  fragment  is  reproduced  with  numerous  restorations  by 
E.  Martin,  Trois  documents  de  musique  grecque  (Paris  1953)  14.  See  also  D.  D.  Feaver, 
"The  Musical  Setting  of  Euripides'  Orestes,''  AJP  81  (1960)  1-15. 
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first  Pythian  Ode.  This  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  forgery, 
however. ^'^  No  theoretical  works  of  the  fifth  century  are  com- 
parable in  completeness  to  the  treatises  of  Aristoxenus  and  his 
followers,  whose  writings  constitute  substantial  evidence  for  later 
stages  in  Greek  musical  development.  Some  theoretical  evidence 
for  the  fifth  century  has  come  down  to  us,  however,  in  the  form  of 
fragments  scattered  through  Greek  literature, and  from  this 
scant  body  of  information,  it  is  possible  to  discover  references  to 
musicians'  use  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  modes  as  Ion's  poem 
implies.  This  implication  has  been  seen,  for  example,  by  F. 
Lasserre  who  says:  "A  qui  objecterait  toutefois  que  cette  inter- 
pretation par  polytonalite  presuppose  un  systeme  harmonique 
non  atteste  ...  on  pent  repondre  par  le  temoignage  formel  de 
Platon  et  par  I'example  du  Lydien  dont  les  trois  tonalites  sont 
connues  deja  de  Damon.  "^^  Plato  is  also  known  to  have  deplored 
the  introduction  of  many-stringed  instruments,  believing  that 
such  innovations  gave  rise  to  certain  undesirable  elements  in 
music. 

The  most  specific  information  regarding  the  modes  used  by 
musicians  at  this  time  is  contained  in  the  well  known  passage 
Rep.  398e  in  which  Glaucon  enumerates  for  Socrates  at  least 
six  modes  and  their  relative  ethical  values.  If  we  add  to  this 
information  the  facts  in  Rep.  443d,  some  highly  significant  details 
emerge.  Here,  Plato  likens  the  parts  of  the  soul  to  the  three 
limits  of  harmony:  woirep  opovs  rpelg  apfjuovlas  arexi^oj?, 
vear-qs  re  koI  vrrdnqs  Koi  fiearj^.  These  words,  reminiscent  of 
Ion's  harmonias  triodous,  allude  to  a  musical  reality:  the  nete, 
hypate,  and  mese,  defining  the  strings  of  the  lyre  and  corresponding 
to  the  fixed  sounds  of  a  harmony — that  is,  the  attunement  of  all 
the  strings.  Furthermore,  they  doubtless  pertain  to  the  set  of 
modes  which  Aristides  Qaintilianus  {De  mus.  21-22  M)  attributed 
to  the  party  palaiotatoi,"^^  and  which  he  further  identified  as  the  six 

Cf.  R.  P.  Winnington-Ingram,  Mode  in  Ancient  Greek  Music  (Cambridge  1936) 
32,  note  1.  K,  Schlesinger  is  convinced  of  its  authenticity,  however  (above,  note  8) 
358-59. 

Gf.  F.  Lasserre,  Pliitarque  de  la  musique  (Ohen  and  Lausanne  1954)  74—79  and  the 
introduction  (13-95)  entitled  "L'education  musicale  dans  la  Grece  antique." 
Lasserre  (above,  note  38)  173-74. 

Rep.  399c;  398d;  410a;  Laws  812d-e.    Gf.  Plutarch.  De  mus.  15  and  22. 
Cf.  E.  Moutsopoulos  (above,  note  22)  338-39. 
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modes  to  which  Plato  referred  in  Rep.  398e.^2  They  are  given  as 
follows  (quarter- tones  indicated  by  +  ) 

Lydian  |  E+  F  A  B'B  +  'C     E'  E  + ' 

Dorian  DEE+F   A  B'B  +  'C  E' 

Phrygian  DEE+F  AB'B  +  'C'D' 

I  1 

lastian  BB+C     E  GA 

Mixolydian        BB+CDEE+F  B' 
Syntonolydian    BB+G     E  G 

The  entire  series  spans  an  interval  of  an  eleventh  from  B  to  E'^^ 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  range  of  Ion's  lyre.  One  type  of 
tetrachordal  sequence  is  dominant  in  all  six  modes — the  enhar- 
monic, consisting  of  quarter-tone,  quarter-tone,  ditone.  This 
pattern  is  indicated  by  brackets  above  the  letters.  The  limit  of 
each  tetrachord  is,  of  course,  a  concord,  the  fourth. 

If  now  we  construct  a  series  of  notes  representing  the  tuning  of 
Ion's  lyre,  we  shall  see  that  four  notes  in  Aristides'  set  of  modes  are 
in  excess  of  this  tuning      + ,  E+ ,  B  +  \  E+'): 

hypaton       meson  diezeugmenon 
B  G  D  E  F  G  A   B'  G'  D'  E' 


hypate  mese  neie 

The  strings  B,  A,  and  E'  may  be  identified  as  the  three  limits 
mentioned  by  Plato  {Rep.  443d) — hypate  hypaton,  mese  and  nete 
diezeugmenon  respectively.*^  The  enharmonic  tetrachords  in 
Aristides'  modes  thus  evidently  correspond  to  the  three  tetra- 
chords in  Aristoxenus'  Greater  Perfect  System.  That  is,  the 
tetrachord  comprising  the  interval  B-E  in  Aristides'  modes 

The  authenticity  of  this  evidence  has  been  demonstrated  by  J.  F.  Mountford, 
"Greek  Music  and  its  Relation  to  Modern  Times,"  JHS  40  (1920)  25-28.  See  also 
J.  F.  Mountford,  "The  Musical  Scales  of  Plato's  Republic,"  CQ,  17  (1923)  125-36; 
M.  1.  Henderson,  "The  Growth  of  the  Greek  Harmoniai,"  CQ,  36  (1942)  94-103; 
R.  P.  Winnington-Ingram  (above,  note  37)  22-30. 

Aristides'  Lydian  is  noted  in  the  Hypolydian  key  (enharmonic) ;  the  remainder 
are  noted  in  the  Lydian  (diatonic  and  enharmonic) ;  the  lastian  and  Syntonolydian 
may  be  regarded  as  noted  in  the  Hypolydian  with  the  synemmenon  tetrachord.  Cf. 
Winnington-Ingram  (above,  note  37)  22,  note  2.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  have 
transposed  these  to  a  fourth  below. 

Cf.  Winnington-Ingram  (above,  note  37)  23,  note  1. 
*^  For  these  identifications  see  Cleonides,  Isagdge  (Jan  1822). 
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corresponds  to  the  tetrachord  hypaton;  the  tetrachord  com- 
prising the  interval  E-A  corresponds  to  the  tetrachord  mesdn;  the 
tetrachord  comprising  the  interval  B'-E'  corresponds  to  the 
tetrachord  diezeugmendn.^^  The  tetrachord  hypaton  {B-E)  is  a 
concord  in  which  the  three  modes  participate — lastian,  Mixoly- 
dian,  Syntonolydian — and  for  this  reason  could  be  termed  a 
triodos.  The  tetrachord  diezeugmenon  {B'-E')  is  a  concordant 
juncture  for  the  three  modes:  Lydian,  Dorian,  Phrygian.  The 
tetrachord  meson  {E-A)  is  a  concordant  juncture  shared  by  the  two 
modes :  Dorian  and  Phrygian.  The  Lydian  may  very  likely  have 
some  affinity  with  these  modes  through  its  truncated  formation 
of  the  tetrachord  meson. '^'^ 

There  are,  then,  according  to  this  explanation,  three  junctures 
in  the  form  of  tetrachords,  through  which  three  modes  cross  paths. 
These  junctures  or  cross-roads  are  not  only  concords  themselves 
but  are  also  concordant  between  themselves  (the  meson  is  a  fourth 
above  the  hypaton ;  the  diezeugmenon  is  a  fifth  above  the  meson  and  an 
octave  above  the  hypaton).  The  word  symphonousas  would  there- 
fore describe  them  most  accurately.  Through  these  tetrachordal 
cross-roads,  each  shared  by  three  modes,  modulation  from  one 
mode  to  another  could  easily  be  effected  without  retuning. 
Such  modulational  possibilities  thus  seem  to  justify  the  concept  of 
concordant  cross-roads." 

The  strings  of  Ion's  lyre,  tuned  to  the  sequence  described  above 
(305),  could  produce  all  six  modes  of  Aristides  without  retuning, 
the  four  notes  in  excess  of  the  eleven  strings  being  produced  by 
stopping.*^  This  may  be  diagrammed  as  follows  (lower  case 
letters  indicate  the  notes  produced  by  stopping) : 

B  b+  C  D  E  e+  F  G  A  B'  b  +  '  C  D'  E'  e  +  ' 
1  234        5678  9   10  11 

These  names,  used  to  denote  the  notes  of  the  scale  and  the  various  tetrachords  to 
which  these  notes  belonged,  identified  the  positions  of  the  lyre  strings.  Thus  hypaton, 
*'of  the  highest  sounds,"  refers  to  the  highest  or  top  strings,  which  produce,  however, 
the  lowest  pitched  notes  of  the  scale.  Meson  is  the  tetrachord  "of  the  middle,"  and 
diezeugmenon  the  tetrachord  "of  the  disjunctive."  Hypate,  literally  translated,  means 
"highest  note,"  indicating  the  position  of  this  string  on  the  lyre.  In  reality  it  denotes 
the  note  of  the  lowest  pitch.  Hence  nete,  the  lowest  string,  produces  the  highest 
pitch.  For  further  explanation,  see  H.  S.  Macran  (above,  note  20)  41-43. 
"  Cf.  Lasserre  (above,  note  38)  39. 

Lasserre  (above,  note  38)  40,  note  1 :  "Les  notes  en  surnombre,  en  revanche, 
seraient  celles  qu'on  obtenait  k  partir  de  I'accord  initial  par  une  pression  du  doigt  ou 
du  plectre  sur  la  corde." 
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The  quarter-tone  intervals,  characteristic  of  the  enharmonic 
tetrachords  in  Aristides'  modes,  are  thus  produced  by  stopping 
the  first,  fourth,  eighth  and  eleventh  strings. 

The  Orestes  fragment  (above,  303),  the  earliest  piece  of  Greek 
music  we  have,  could  have  been  played  on  a  lyre  tuned  in 
the  way  described  above.  This  fragment  employs  the  dia- 
tonic lichanus  hypaton — G  [  =  D  in  our  transcription) — along- 
side the  notes  of  the  enharmonic  pyknon  (of  the  Lydian  key).*^ 
This  interesting  feature  occurs  also  in  the  early  modes  preserved 
by  Aristides  (above,  305).  In  the  proposed  tuning  of  Ion's  lyre 
these  diatonic  notes  in  Aristides'  modes  would  be  produced  by  the 
open  strings  3(Z)),  6(G)  and  10(Z)').  The  melody  of  the  Orestes 
fragment  is  noted  in  the  Phrygian  mode  of  Aristides,  the  two 
highest  notes  of  this  mode  being  absent  from  the  melody,  however. 
The  enharmonic  notes  in  the  Orestes  melody  could  be  produced  by 
stopping  the  fourth  and  eighth  strings  of  Ion's  lyre. 

The  second  line  of  this  poem,  then,  considered  in  terms  of  this 
evidence  from  Plato  and  Aristides  Quintilianus,  becomes  meaning- 
ful now:  "the  concordant  cross-roads  of  harmony"  are  the  three 
enharmonic  tetrachords  shared  by  the  six  modes  of  Aristides. 
The  "harmony"  of  the  lyre  is  a  tuning  of  its  strings  which,  by 
means  of  stopping,  will  accommodate  all  six  modes  without  the 
need  for  retuning.  Further,  the  Orestes  fragment  accords  well 
with  this  view.  An  advantage  of  this  interpretation  is  that  it  does 
not  require  emendation  of  any  word  in  the  line. 

The  information  which  has  emerged  from  the  foregoing  exami- 
nation is  important  as  evidence  for  Greek  music  of  the  fifth 
century  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  poem  shows  clearly  that  a  fifth  century  lyre  did  not  neces- 
sarily depend  on  a  pentatonic  accordature  for  its  performance. 

2.  The  accordature  of  this  lyre,  in  its  ability  to  accommodate  on 
its  eleven  strings  the  six  modes  mentioned  by  Plato  and  docu- 
mented by  Aristides  Quintilianus,  emphasizes  an  early  tetra- 
chordal  system  within  the  six  modes.  This  system  has  evident 
correspondences  to  the  later  Greater  Perfect  System  of  Aristoxenus. 

3.  The  melody  of  the  Orestes  fragment  agrees  throughout  with 
this  interpretation. 

Cf.  J.  F.  Mountford  (above,  note  36)  169.  Also,  R.  P.  Winnington-Ingram 
(above,  note  37)  32. 
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XXI.    The  Vocabulary  of  Fear  in  Latin  Epic  Poetry 

L.  A.  MACK.W 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

This  study  investigates  some  aspects  of  the  poetic  technique 
and  emotional  processes  of  Vergil,  Lucan,  and  Statins  by  an 
examination  of  the  frequency,  concentration,  and  diversity  of  their 
references  to  fear,  and  their  choice  of  words.  Ovid  is  added  for 
comparison  as  an  example  of  extended  non-epic  narrative  verse. 
The  kinship  of  epic  and  tragedy  suggested  pity  and  fear  as  themes 
for  investigation.  Pity  was  omitted,  partly  in  the  interests  of 
concentration,  partly  because  fear  is  more  adequately  reflected 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  hexameter,  which  cannot  call  a 
man  misericors,  or  refer  to  his  misericordia.  The  vocabulary  of 
fear,  on  the  contrary,  is  reasonably  rich. 

In  the  Aeneid,  the  Pharsalia,  the  Thebaid,  and  the  Metamorphoses, 
59  words  were  recognised  as  evoking  the  idea  of  fear,  in  a  total  of 

I ,  73 1  occurrences.  Borderline  cases  (in  such  words  as  horreo,  tremo, 
etc.)  make  it  impossible  to  regard  the  totals  as  absolutely  precise, 
but  the  margin  of  error  is  not  great  enough  to  be  significant. 

In  9,896  lines  of  text,  Vergil  has  333  occurrences,  using  38 
words;  Lucan  in  8,060  lines  has  408  occurrences,  using  30  words; 
Statins  in  9,748  lines  has  538  occurrences,  using  44  words;  Ovid  in 

II,  995  lines  has  452  occurrences,  using  43  words.  Total  voca- 
bulary used  bears  no  simple  relation  to  total  words  used ;  it  may  be 
noted  however  that  in  fewer  lines  Statins  uses  more  different 
words  than  Vergil,  and  Lucan's  noticeably  lower  number  may 
indicate  a  comparative  paucity  of  vocabulary ;  but  to  demonstrate 
this  would  require  a  fuller  study  in  other  fields. 

Since  the  use  of  words  in  this  particular  category  is  a  matter  of 
the  poet's  choice,  not  of  statistical  probability,  the  total  number  of 
occurrences,  though  not  the  number  of  different  words  used  by 
each  poet,  may  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  basis.  How  much 
more  present  fear  was  to  the  minds  of  the  Silver  Latin  poets  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  for  an  equivalent  number  of  lines, 
Lucan's  figure  would  be  500,  Statins'  546,  as  against  Vergil's 
333  and  Ovid's  373. 
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For  poetic  technique,  gross  figures  are  less  revealing  than  dis- 
tribution. Since  the  books  differ  considerably  in  length,  their 
saturation  may  be  better  expressed  by  ratio  per  thousand  lines 
than  by  brute  totals.  For  ease  of  comparison,  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Aeneid  has  been  assigned  an  arbitrary  figure  of  10;  on  this 
basis  the  works  studied  run  as  follows,  to  the  nearest  whole 
number: 

Aen       21   41   36  31    10   33   27   37   39    15   29  37 

Phars.    55  43  47  42   66   45   46   43   27  29 

Theb.     46   61   56  45   35   38   59   37   48   55   49  54 

Metam.  42  39  30  34   33   33   30   29   43   39   27    15   33   37  27 

On  the  same  basis,  the  averages  are:  Aen.  29,  Phars.  44,  Theb.  48, 
Metam.  33.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Metamorphoses,  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  collection  of  separate  stories,  the  ratio  varies 
comparatively  little  from  the  average,  with  the  surprising  excep- 
tion of  Book  12.  Why  this  book,  which  tells  the  stories  of 
Iphigenia,  Cygnus,  Caeneus,  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths,  should 
fall  so  far  below  the  average,  I  cannot  explain.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  that  whereas  Vergil's  curve  shows  two  troughs  of  relaxation, 
in  Book  5  and  Book  10,  with  the  crests  of  2  and  9  almost  four 
times  the  height  of  the  lowest  trough,  Lucan  rises  to  a  crest  in 
Book  5,  trailing  off  at  the  end  to  a  trough  from  which  perhaps  he 
would  have  risen  if  he  had  completed  the  work ;  as  it  stands,  the 
crest  is  only  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  height  of  the  trough. 
Statins  never  really  relaxes  at  all;  his  greatest  frequency  is  less 
than  twice  his  least.  Like  Vergil,  he  rises  to  a  peak  in  his  second 
book,  and  drops  off  in  his  fifth,  precisely  where  Lucan  intensifies ; 
but  his  last  six  books  do  not  at  all  reproduce  the  Vergilian  pattern. 
For  those  who  are  interested  in  such  things,  the  coefficients  of 
variation  have  been  worked  out  as  follows:  Vergil  31.8,  Lucan 
24.3,  Statins  17.0,  Ovid  21.3.  As  might  be  expected,  Vergil 
secures  variety  in  saturation  by  leaving  out,  Lucan  by  cramming 
more  in. 

Examination  of  the  spaces  between  consecutive  references 
shows,  as  might  be  expected,  considerable  diflferences  in  dispersion 
and  concentration.  If  the  spaces  are  divided  into  four  groups, 
0-4,  5-14,  15-34,  35  +  5  where  O  =  two  or  more  fear-words  in  the 
same  line,  the  figures  for  the  four  works,  expressed  as  percentages, 
are: 
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Aen.  24  23  26  27 

Phars.  34  28  22  16 

Theb.  30  28  26  16 

Metam.  32  21  22  25 

That  is,  the  other  three  are  distinctly  more  inclined  than  Vergil  to 
reinforce  one  word  of  fear  with  another,  or  others,  in  close  proxi- 
mity, and  Lucan  and  Statius  are  both  more  inclined  than  Vergil 
or  Ovid  to  let  no  long  time  go  by  without  an  allusion  to  fear. 
Ovid,  as  might  be  expected,  is  particularly  prone  to  reinforcement 
in  the  same  line;  he  does  it  39  times,  Statius  29,  Lucan  27,  Vergil 
17.  Ovid  in  fact  manages  to  get  four  references  into  one  line: 
sit  timor  et pavida  trepidetformidine pectus  [Metam.  2.66).  Vergil  does 
not  use  this  reinforcement  at  all  in  the  first,  third,  seventh, 
tenth,  or  eleventh  books,  but  he  uses  it  four  times  in  eight,  one 
of  the  most  fear-ridden  books.  Lucan  is  most  inclined  to  rein- 
forcement in  succeeding  lines;  he  uses  this  device  51  times. 
Statius  runs  him  close  with  46,  Ovid  and  Vergil  trail  with  31  and 
25  respectively. 

The  gaps  in  Vergil  run  from  0  to  230,  in  Lucan  from  0  to  319, 
in  Statius  to  116,  in  Ovid  to  271.  The  great  gap  in  Lucan  comes 
in  the  tenth  book,  with  the  feast  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  the 
digression  on  the  Nile;  his  next  largest  gap,  214,  comes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  book,  where  he  pays  the  desperate  resistance 
of  the  Massiliots  the  compliment  of  omitting  all  reference  to  fear. 
Lucan  has  nine  gaps  of  100  lines  or  more.  Vergil's  largest  gap  is 
in  the  races  of  Book  Five;  one  almost  as  large,  223  as  compared 
with  230  lines,  comes  at  the  end  of  Book  Ten,  encompassing 
Aeneas'  duel  with  Mezentius;  indeed  this  gap  is  closed  only  by  a 
negation  of  fear :  quid  me,  saevissime,  terres  ?  .  .  .  nec  mortem  horremus 
[Aen.  10.  878-80).  It  is  an  interesting  aspect  of  Vergil's  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  contemptor  deorum.  Vergil  has  15  gaps  of  100 
lines  or  more.  Statius,  keeping  a  more  even  pulse  or  pressure  of 
fear,  has  only  one  gap  of  more  than  100  lines.    Ovid  has  21. 

The  words  investigated  as  suggestive  of  fear  are:  dims,  formido, 
horreo,  metuo,  palleo,  paveo,  periculum,  terreo,  timeo,  tremo,  trepido, 
vereor,  and  their  derivatives.  Numbers  following  a  word  indicate 
the  frequency  of  its  appearance  in  the  previously  mentioned 
works  of  Vergil,  Lucan,  Statius,  Ovid,  in  that  order.  The  metuo 
group  is  a  favorite  with  all;  otherwise  Vergil  particularly  favors 
horreo  and  terreo,  Lucan  timeo  and  paveo,  Statius  horreo  and  timeo. 
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Ovid  timeo  and  terreo.  In  several  groups  there  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  marked  correspondence  between  Statins  and  Vergil, 
Lucan  and  Ovid. 

dims:  33    37    51  27 

The  associations  of  this  word  in  a  given  passage  may  be  either 
secular  or  supernatural.  In  Vergil  and  Ovid  the  former  sense 
predominates  (Vergil,  20:13,  Ovid,  16:11).  Already  in  Lucan 
the  sense  of  merely  "dreadful"  begins  to  yield  ground  before  that 
of  "awful,  uncanny,  ominous,  accursed"  (20:17),  and  in  Statins 
the  latter  clearly  predominates  (21 :30). 

formidoiyh,):  1    0    10    1;  (n.)  19    6    9    5;  —ahilis:  0  0 
3  3 

Group  totals:  20    6    22  9 

In  his  free  use  of  the  verb.  Statins  is  exceptional.  The  noun, 
which  appears  almost  always  in  the  ablative,  is  used  by  Vergil  al- 
most as  often  as  by  all  the  other  three  together.  One  of  his 
19  uses  escapes  from  the  position  after  the  hephthemimeral  caesura 
to  the  penthemimeral ;  of  Lucan's  six,  none  escape;  of  Statins' 
nine,  two  escape,  and  two  of  Ovid's  five. 

horreo:  30    9    42    17;  -esco:  4    0    5    0;  ^a;-  1    0    0    1 ; 
in-  0    0    10;  per-  0    0    0    2;  horrifico:  1000 

horror:  7    6    28  3 

horribilis:  1    0    0    0;  -idus:  6    1    13    2;  -ifer:  1001; 
-ijicus:  3    0    1    0;  -isonus:  2    10  0 

Group  totals:  56    17    90  26 

Only  some  uses  of  the  words  in  this  group  carry  the  implication  of 
fear.  Vergil  has  also  14  uses  in  which  physical  description  alone 
is  involved,  or  some  emotion  other  than  fear,  e.g.  anger;  Statins 
has  12,  Ovid  5.  Lucan  ignores  all  other  forms  of  the  verb; 
Vergil  has  horrescit  seges,  inhorruit  unda  (twice),  inhorruit  armos  (aper) ; 
Statins  has  one  physical  use  of  exhorruit,  two  of  inhorruit ;  Ovid  two 
of  horrescere,  one  of  perhorruit.  The  noun  Statins  uses  almost 
twice  as  often  as  the  other  three  together;  he  and  Lucan  have 
each  one  purely  descriptive  use.  Vergil  uses  the  adjectives 
somewhat  more  freely  than  the  others  do ;  he  has  also  eight  purely 
descriptive  uses  of  horridus,  Lucan  has  two.  Statins  seven,  Ovid 
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four.  Stalius  clearly  has  a  particular  liking  for  this  group; 
a  total  of  90  uses  against  Vergil's  56,  Lucan's  17.  Here  as  else- 
where it  may  be  noticed  how  little  Lucan  is  inclined  to  evoke  the 
idea  by  concomitant  physical  manifestations.  Ovid  is  temperate. 
Statins  follows  and  goes  beyond  Vergil's  exploitation  of  physical 
symptoms. 

metuo:  11  36  15  29 
metus:  39    37    52  42 

Group  totals  50    73    67  71 

Lucan  appears  to  be  happier  with  this  more  mental  verb;  Statins 
uses  it  only  in  the  present  participle  and  the  gerundive.  Lucan 
uses  verb  and  noun  almost  equally;  the  others  use  the  noun  much 
more  freely.  The  noun  is  indeed  a  popular  work-horse  with 
all  four,  considerably  more  popular  than  timor  (170  uses  in 
all  against  97). 

palleo:  0    1    15    10;  -esco:  0    0    0    1 ;  ^x-  0    0    1  3 
pallor:  0    3    5  3 
pallidus:  0    0    4  2 

Group  totals:  0    4    25  19 

This  group  shows  again  the  fondness  of  Statins  for  indicating 
emotion  by  physical  concomitants.  In  the  other  poets,  these 
words  are  used  chiefly  of  things  naturally  bloodless,  or  of  human 
beings  or  spirits  as  a  consequence,  accompaniment,  or  portent  of 
death.  Palleo  is  so  used  by  Vergil  six  times,  by  Lucan  nine  times, 
by  Statins  sixteen,  by  Ovid  ten.  Statins  has  pallesco  once  in  this 
sense,  Lucan  and  Ovid  expallesco  once  each.  Vergil  uses  pallor 
twice,  pallidus  six  times,  Lucan  pallor  five,  pallidus  six,  Statins  pallor 
seven  times,  pallidus  twice,  Ovid  pallor  eight  times,  pallidus  twice, 
in  these  non-timorous  senses. 

paveo:  0    21     16    22;  -esco:  0    0    10;  ex-  0    3    10  0 
pavito:  3    0    0    0;  pavefacio:  0    0    0  3 
pavor ;  4    11    7  5 
pavidus:  9    22    3  12 

Group  totals:  16    57    37  42 
Why  Vergil  apparently  avoided  this  group,  I  cannot  hazard  a 
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guess,  nor  why  Statius,  inverting  Vergil's  practice,  uses  the  verbs 
much  more  freely  than  the  adjective.  Lucan  is  more  consistent, 
and  his  fairly  copious  use  fits  in  with  the  pattern  of  preferring 
words  of  mental  activity.  Ovid's  considerable  use  seems  to  show 
that  the  difference  is  personal,  not  a  matter  of  chronological 
fashion.  Pavor  in  Aen.  5.38  and  pavidus  in  Aen.  5.575  indicate 
merely  excitement. 

periculum:  25    16    5  19 

This,  though  not  precisely  a  fear-word,  is  so  closely  connected 
with  occasions  of  fear  as  to  justify  passing  reference.  The  marked 
infrequency  in  Statius  of  a  fairly  frequent  Vergilian  word  is  odd. 
Vergil  uses  it  only  in  the  Aeneid,  where  it  appears  ten  times  in 
the  fifth  foot  (n.  pi.)  fifteen  times,  shortened,  in  the  sixth  foot  of  the 
verse.  Lucan  seems  to  disapprove  of  the  shortening;  he  has  it 
only  twice,  both  times  with  reference  to  Cato,  in  the  ninth  book 
(but  Cato  also  uses  pericula  twice).  Statius  disdains  the  word 
(short  form  three  times) ;  Ovid  comes  closer  to  Vergil's  pattern 
with  seven  short. 

terreo:  24    10    13    36;  abs-  0    2    0    0;  con-  4    3    0  1 

ex-  ^    0    b    4;  per-  10    14;  pro-  (?)  0    0    1  0 
territo:  4    1    5    0;  terrijico :  10  10 
terror:  8    11    13  7 

terribilis:  9    7    9    11;  -ificus:  3    1    5  1 
Group  totals:  54    35    53  64 

Lucan  falls  off  a  little  here ;  but  there  is  not  much  that  calls  for 
explicit  comment,  except  that  all  these  poets  apparently  con- 
sidered terribilis  a  particularly  effective  word.  Except  for  one 
Ennian  imitation  in  Vergil,  it  invariably  begins  a  verse  in  Vergil, 
Lucan,  and  Statius;  Ovid,  however,  four  times  relegates  it  to 
the  second  foot.  This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  metrical 
pattern;  terrijicus  in  Vergil  appears  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
foot,  in  Lucan  in  the  second,  in  Statius  four  times  in  the  second, 
once  in  the  first.  Horribilis  in  Vergil's  one  use  appears  in  the 
second  foot,  horrificus  twice  in  the  first,  once  in  the  third ;  the  only 
appearances  of  horrificus  in  Lucan  and  Statius  are  in  the  second 
foot.  In  all  these  poets,  incidentally,  adjectives  in  -ficus  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  situations  involving  the  supernatural. 
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timeo:  15  83  43  54;  extimesco :  1     1    2  4; 

per-  0  0  0  7 

timor:  12  23  31  31 

timidus:  1  2  16  21 

Group  totals:  29    109    92  117 

Vergil  perhaps  thought  this  word  too  colorless  and  ordinary, 
even  prosaic.  Was  that  why  Lucan  preferred  it?  At  any  rate, 
it  indicates  forcibly  his  disregard  of  sensuous  effects  and  pre- 
occupation with  meaning;  "what  he's  said,  he'll  say  again,  hard 
facts,  like  biscuits."  But  why  he  should  agree  with  Vergil  in 
disdaining  the  adjective,  which  Ovid  and  Statius  found  quite 
usable,  I  cannot  explain, 

tremo:  8    11     17    11;  -esco:  3    0    6    1;  con-  0    0    0  1; 

in-  0    0  12 
tremefacio:  4    0  10 
tremor:  5    0    2  4 

tremibundus :  0    0    1    0;  tremulus:  0    0    0  3 

Group  totals:  20    11    28  22 

These  words  are  more  often  used  of  purely  physical  commotion 
than  with  any  reference  to  fear.  For  tremo,  for  example,  in  this 
sense  the  figures  are:  15  7  18  9.  Vergil  also  has  nine  uses  of  four 
derivative  verbs,  Statius  five,  Ovid  five.  For  tremor  in  the  purely 
physical  sense  the  figures  are  0  14  4;  for  tremibundus  1021;  for 
tremulus  3  6  3  8.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  when  these 
words  were  used  to  convey  fear,  the  image  was  strongly  felt. 

trepido:  1    10    7  14 
trepidus:  19    23    59  15 

Group  totals:  26    33    66  29 

In  this  group  too  a  good  number  of  instances  are  purely  physical, 
13  altogether  in  the  verb,  21  in  the  adjective  (divided  7  4  8  2). 
Statius  runs  wild  on  this  adjective,  in  keeping  with  his  liking 
for  physical  concomitants.  Intrepidus,  incidentally,  is  not  used  at 
all  by  Vergil,  five  times  by  Lucan,  twice  by  Statius,  twice  by  Ovid. 

vereor:  4    10    2  7 

Vergil  uses  this  verb  only  in  the  sense  of  "fear";  Lucan  has  also 
five  uses,  Statius  fourteen,  in  which  the  predominant  sense  is 
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"respect,  revere";  Ovid  has  this  sense  twice.  A  wider  investi- 
gation would  be  needed  to  determine  whether  this  indicates,  as  it 
suggests,  a  shift  in  the  commonly  accepted  shade  of  meaning. 

In  one  stock  rhetorical  device,  the  use  of  the  amplificatory 
plural,  there  seems  to  be  a  mild  increase  from  Golden  to  Silver 
Latin.  Expressed  as  a  ratio  of  amplificatory  plurals  to  total 
uses,  the  figures  are: 

metus  5:39  11:37  19:52  6:42 

pavor  0:4  1:11      2:7  0:5 

terror  4:8  1:11      2:13  0:7 

timor  1:12  3:23     5:31  1:31 

or,  roughly,  for  Vergil,  about  one  in  six,  Lucan  one  in  five, 
Statins  a  little  more  than  one  in  four,  Ovid  only  one  in  twelve. 

As  the  accompanying  table  shows,  all  four  poets  in  conveying 
this  emotion  depend  chiefly  on  verbs,  least  on  adjectives  (adverbs 
are  hardly  used  at  all).  Reliance  on  the  verb  is  most  marked 
in  Ovid  and  Lucan;  Vergil  and  Statins  come  closer  to  an  even 
distribution,  but  Vergil  is  clearly  ahead  in  the  use  of  nouns,  and 
Statins  is  rather  more  adjectival  than  the  others.  (Participles 
were  counted  as  verbs;  something  might  be  said  for  counting 
them  also  as  adjectives,  or  giving  them  half-value  in  either 
category.) 


Vergil 

Lucan 

Statius 

Ovid 

Verb 

127 

201 

221 

235 

Noun 

119 

113 

152 

119 

Adjective 

87 

94 

165 

98 

Percentage  of  total  use 

(roughly) 

Verb 

38 

49 

41 

52 

Noun 

36 

28 

28 

26 

Adjective 

26 

23 

31 

22 

Many  of  the  diflferences  here  noted  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
differences  in  personal  temperament  and  talent.  Vergil  emerges,, 
as  might  be  expected,  at  once  the  most  temperate  and  the  most 
varied.  If  we  set  together  the  writer  of  national  epic  and  the 
teller  of  Greek  tales  from  the  earlier  period,  against  the  writer  of 
national  epic  and  the  teller  of  Greek  tales  from  the  later  period, 
the  obsessive  dominance  of  fear  in  the  later  writers  is  very  marked. 
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Whether  this  reflects  a  change  in  the  temper  of  the  time,  or  a  stage 
in  rhetorical  elaboration,  can  hardly  be  determined  without  more 
investigation  in  this  and  other  areas  of  expression. 

SOURCES  USED 

P.  Vergili  Maronis  Opera,  ed.  F.  A.  Hirtzel  (Oxford  n.d.) ;  M. 
Annaei  Lucani  Belli  civilis  libri  decem,  ed.  A.  E.  Housman 
(Oxford  1926);  P.  Papini  Stati  Thebais,  ed.  A.  Klotz  (Leipzig 
1908);  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  Metamorphoses,  ed.  R.  Ehwald  (Leipzig 
1915);  M.  N.  Wetmore,  Index  verborum  Vergilianus  (New  Haven 
1930);  Deferrari,  Fanning,  Sullivan,  A  Concordance  of  Lucan 
(Washington  1940);  Deferrari,  Eagan,  A  Concordance  of  Statins 
(Washington  1942);  Deferrari,  Barry,  McGuire,  A  Concordance  of 
Ovid  (Washington  1939). 
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XXII.    Oral  Bards  at  Delphi 

WALLACE  E.  McLEOD 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WESTERN  ONTARIO 

A  cult  center  was  established  in  the  temenos  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  only  after  750 ;  the  earliest  dedications  are  associated  with 
Late  Geometric  and  Early  Protocorinthian  pottery.^  From  the 
mid-eighth  century,  according  to  the  archaeologists,  Delphi  had 
close  connections  with  Crete,  Corinth,  and  perhaps  Aegina.^ 
This  wide  renown  may  indicate  that  the  sanctuary  housed  an 
oracle  from  the  beginning.  At  any  rate,  by  the  time  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  perhaps  about  700,  the  shrine  was  already  rich 
(//.  9.404-5),  and  the  oracle  undoubtedly  had  been  established 
{Od,  8.79-81). 

Some  581  responses  attributed  to  the  Delphic  oracle  are  extant; 
they  are  conveniently  assembled  by  Parke  and  Wormell.  The 
traditional  medium  for  oracular  utterance  was  the  dactylic 
hexameter;  of  this  Herodotus  and  Aristophanes  provide  eloquent 
testimony.^  So,  of  the  surviving  oracles,  175  are  hexametric, 
and  many  others  may  be  prose  paraphrases  of  hexameters. 

The  first  oracle  in  Parke  and  Wormell's  corpus  was  addressed 
to  the  men  of  Aegium,  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century.    It  consists  of  eight  hexameters: 

^  Pierre  Amandry,  La  Mantique  apollinienne  a  Delphes  (Paris  1950)  209,  231-32. 
The  oldest  known  religious  buildings  in  the  temenos  are  the  old  temple  ("of  Agamedes 
and  Trophonius")  and  the  Cypselid  Treasury,  a  century  after  the  earliest  dedications. 

2  On  relations  with  Crete,  which  endured  through  the  seventh  century,  see  George 
Forrest,  BCH  80  (1956)  34-35;  and  cf.  Pierre  Demargne,  La  Crete  dedalique  (Paris 
1947)  233,  243,  280.  On  Corinthian  Late  (or  "Middle")  Geometric  (800/750)  in 
Delphi,  see  Saul  S.  Weinberg,  AJA  45  (1941)  32,  and  Corinth  7.1  (Cambridge  [Mass.] 
1943)  32;  BCH  74  (1950)  322,  328.  On  Protocorinthian  (or  "Corinthian  Late") 
Geometric  (750/725),  see  Weinberg,  AJA  45  (1941)  32-34,  and  Corinth  7.1,  33;  BCH 
76  (1952)  249;  81  (1957)  708;  and  now  Lucien  Lerat,  BCH  (1961)  342-50;  cf.  also 
Thomas  J.  Dunbabin,  The  Western  Greeks  (Oxford  1948)  38.  On  Aeginetan  (?) 
Geometric,  see  Weinberg,  AJA  45  (1941)  42-43;  BCH  74  (1950)  328;  76  (1952)  249; 
and  now  Lerat,  BCH  85  (1961)  348-50.  A  little  Attic  Late  Geometric  has  also  been 
found;  see  BCH  74  (1950)  322. 

^  See  also  Theopompus  in  Plut.  Mor.  403e.    Indeed  the  whole  essay  De  Pyth.  or. 
is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  lapse  of  the  former  custom. 
1 1  +T.P.  92 
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yaiiqs  yikv  TTaarjg  to  FleXuayLKOv  "Apyos  ufieivov, 
L7T7T01  OeaaaXiKai,  AaKehaip,6vLai  re  yvvoLKes, 
avSpes  8'  ot  TTLVovaiv  vScup  KaXrjs  ^Apedovarjs' 
aAA'  e'rt  Kal  rcov  elcrlv  a/zetvov€?,  ol  re  [lecr-qyv 

5  Tlpvvdos  vaiovGL  Kal  ^ ApKahiiqs  7ToXvp,i]Xov 
^ApyeloL  XivodwprjKe'Sy  Kevrpa  rrroXep^oLo' 
vpLeZs  8'  AlyLees,  ovre  rpLroi  ovre  reraproL 
ovre  SvojSeKaroL,  ovr  ev  Xoyco,  ovr  ev  apidp,(p. 


These  lines  contain  seven  phrases  (marked  by  continuous  under- 
lining) which  recur  practically  verbatim  in  Homer  or  Hesiod. 
The  remainder  of  the  response  is  similar  in  expression  to  Homeric 
lines;  phrases  for  which  parallels  have  been  found  are  indicated 
by  dotted  under-lining.  There  are  only  three  half-lines  which 
do  not  have  epic  analogues.* 

Other  hexametric  responses  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity.^ 
If  the  Homeric  poems  first  became  current  on  the  Greek  main- 

^  Herbert  W.  Parke  and  Donald  E.  W.  Wormell,  The  Delphic  Oracle  (Oxford  1956, 
hereinafter  abbreviated  PW)  No.  1.  Useful  for  locating  parallel  passages  are  Guy 
L.  Prendergast,  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer  (London  1875);  Henry 
Dunbar,  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Odyssey  and  Hymns  of  Homer  (Oxford  1880); 
Augustus  Gehring,  Index  Homericus  (Leipzig  1891);  and  Johannes  Paulson,  Index 
Hesiodeus  (Lund  1890).  In  the  lists  which  follow,  the  fragments  of  Hesiod,  the  epic 
cycle,  etc.,  are  cited  by  their  page  numbers  in  Denys  Page's  revision  of  Hugh  G. 
Evelyn-White,  Hesiod,  the  Homeric  Hymns  and  Homerica  (London  1936).  Parallels  for 
PW  No.  1:  line  l,  cf.  avhpos  5'  evopKov  yeverj  yLeroinadev  a/ieivcov,  Hes.  Op.  285; 
yal-qs  iv  pL^rjaL,  Kal  av8pdoi  voXXov  ocfxelvco,  Hes.  Op.  19;  to  HeXacryLKOv  "Apyos, 
II.  2.681;  line  2,  cf.  AaKehaL^jLovos,  -i,  -a,  II.  2.581;  3.239,  387,  443;  Od.  4.1;  13.414; 
15.1;  21.13;  KoXXLt^cxivoL  re  ywalKcs,  II.  7.139;  the  first  part  of  line  3  belongs  to  the 
same  system  as  Tpcocov  ol  vaLovot,  II.  2.130;  AoKpcov  ot  vaiovai,  II.  2.535;  Nvfi.(f)ewv  at 
vaLovoLv,  Hes.  Theog.  130;  Fopyovs  0^  at  valovai,  Hes.  Theog.  274;  iv  8'  avSpes 
vaLovoL,  Hes.  fr.  214.97.3;  avhpas  jxev  KTeivovoL,  II.  9.593;  for  the  remainder  of 
line  3,  cf.  TTLvovres  vBcop,  II.  2.825;  Epigram  1.4;  Kpi^vr)  'Apedovoj],  Od.  13.408;  line  4, 
cf.  aAA'  €Ti  Kal,  Hes.  Theog.  428;  line  5,  cf.  TLrrjves  vaLovai,  Hes.  Theog.  814;  and 
the  parallels  to  line  3  cited  above;  /cat  ^ApKahL-qs  TToXvfx-qXov,  Hymn  4.2;  18.2;  line  6, 
identical  with  //.  2.568b;  line  7,  cf.  vfiet?  8'  ^Apyelrjv,  II.  3.458;  u/xet?  8'  daT€ij.<f>€ws, 
Od.  4.419;  line  8,  cf.  ijbe  bvcoSeKarrj,  II.  21.81;  rfj  8e  BvajBeKaTrj,  II.  24.667;  rj  Be 
BvcoSeKaTT),  Hes.  Op.  776;  ovre  yap  ear'  d(f)pa>v  ovr*  daKOiros  ovr^  aAiTT^/xcuv,  //.  24.157, 
186;  ovre  HvXov  Uprjs  ovr  "Apyeos  ovre  MvKTjvrjS,  Od.  21.108. 

^  This  kinship  between  Delphic  responses  and  epic  dialect  has  been  noted  by 
Charles  Autran,  Homere  et  les  origines  sacerdotales  de  V epopee  grecque  (Paris  1938-43) 
1.  120-22;  Roland  Crahay,  La  Litteratiire  oraculaire  chez  Herodote  (Paris  1956)  34,  98, 
150,  172,  186,  193,  237,  296-97,  310;  Marie  Delcourt,  VOracle  de  Delphes  (Paris  1955) 
57;  PW  1.390,  396;  2.xxx,  xxxiii;  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Der  Glaube 
der  Hellenen^'  (Berlin  1955)  2.39. 
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land  in  the  late  seventh  and  early  sixth  centuries,  one  is  entitled  to 
enquire  the  source  of  Homeric  phrases  in  early  oracles.® 

The  recurrent  formula  is  in  fact  the  touchstone  by  which  oral 
verse  composition  may  be  recognized.  It  has  been  observed  not 
only  in  the  Homeric  poems  but  also  in  Hesiod,  the  epic  cycle,  the 
Hymns,  the  first  elegists,  and  even  in  the  earliest  inscriptions.^ 
Now  it  appears  as  well  in  some  of  the  responses  ascribed  to  Delphi; 
one  concludes  that  they  too  were  composed  orally. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  historicity  of  the  Delphic  oracles. 
We  cannot  discriminate  between  genuine  and  spurious  oracles  by 
counting  formulas,  for  early  forgeries  too  would  have  been  com- 
posed by  an  oral  poet.^  On  grounds  of  historical  probability 
some  of  the  oracles  are  generally  accepted  as  authentic.  Thus, 
of  1 75  hexameter  responses,  there  are  72  which  the  editors  do  not 
brand  as  mythical,  forged  after  the  event,  alternative  versions,  or 
the  like.^  This  residue  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
bard  in  the  service  of  Delphic  Apollo.  Apparently  in  ancient 
Greece  the  bardic  art  was  related  to  the  mantic  art.^^ 

The  obscurity  which  cloaks  every  detail  of  the  mantic 
mechanism  at  Delphi  makes  the  identification  of  the  bard 

^  On  the  diffusion  of  the  Homeric  poems  see  (for  Sparta)  John  A.  Davison,  Eranos 
53  (1955)  139-40;  (for  Sicyon)  Hdt.  5.67;  (for  Corinth  and  Athens)  James  A.  Noto- 
poulos,  Hesperia  29  (1960)  184,  with  references  to  previous  discussions. 

'  On  the  literary  remains,  see  Milman  Parry,  HSCP  41  (1930)  90-92;  A.  Hoekstra, 
Mn^mo^jw  4th  series  lo  (1957)  193-225;  Notopoulos,  Hesperia  29  (1960)  177-97.  On 
the  inscriptions,  see  Paul  Friedlander  and  Herbert  B.  Hoffleit,  Epigrammata  (Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles  1948)  18,  38,  55;  Hoekstra,  op  cit.  222;  Notopoulos,  op.  cit.  195-96. 
All  cite  epic  parallels. 

^  The  inscriptions  forged  in  an  epichoric  Boeotian  alphabet  ("Cadmean  letters") 
which  Herodotus  saw  at  Thebes  (5.59-61)  are  formulaic;  they  were  called  to  my 
attention  by  G.  W.  J.  Eliot.  Epic  parallels  are  noted  by  Friedlander-Hoffleit  (above, 
note  7)  21,  23,  24. 

^  On  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  genuine  oracles,  see  Amandry  (above,  note  1) 
160;  PW  2.xxi.  The  present  study  ignores  this  problem;  the  reader  may  seek  solace 
for  the  omission  in  Nora  Kershaw  Chadwick's  dictum  concerning  Celtic  prophecies 
{Poetry  and  Prophecy  [Cambridge  1942]  5) : 

How  far  these  poems  were  actually  composed  by  the  seers  and  on  the  occasions  to 
which  they  are  attributed  matters  little.  The  consistency  of  the  literary  forms  and 
formulae,  and  the  early  date  of  much  of  the  evidence,  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  substantial  veracity  of  the  literary  tradition. 

This  relationship  has  existed  in  many  regions  at  different  periods;  see  Hector 
Munro  Chadwick  and  Nora  Kershaw  Chadwick,  The  Growth  of  Literature  (Cambridge 
1932-40),  especially  the  chapters  headed  "Mantic  Poetry";  Chadwick  (above,  note  9) 
27,  39,  45.  Autran  (above,  note  5)  1.124  cites  a  number  of  Greek  poets  who  were 
credited  with  both  oracular  and  epic  hexameters.  A  close  connection  between 
Delphi  and  the  epic  poets  was  posited  by  Wilamowitz  (above,  note  5)  2.39. 
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difficult.    The  ancients  believed  that  the  situation  required 
the  improvisation  of  verses  in  the  presence  of  the  inquirer. 
The  technique  of  oral  verse  composition  makes  this  improvisation 
intelligible. 

The  person  who  uttered  the  hexametric  oracles  at  Delphi  has 
sometimes  been  identified  with  the  Pythia.^^  The  difficulty  with 
this  interpretation  is  that  the  bardic  art  bespeaks  long  appren- 
ticeship, whereas  the  Pythia  was  a  poor  peasant  woman  who 
"was  advanced  to  the  oracular  seat  rude  and  unpolished,  void 
of  all  the  advantages  of  art  or  experience"  (Plut.  Mor.  405c,  trans. 
John  Philips).  No  doubt  most  people  thought  of  the  Pythia  as 
the  source  of  verse  oracles.  Naturally  it  would  never  do  to 
advertise  that  there  were  men  who  could  tamper  with  the  words 
of  the  god's  mouthpiece. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  temple  had  in  its 
service  versifiers  who  could  impose  a  hexametric  form  on  the 
Pythia's  utterance. Modern  scholars  have  identified  them  with 
various  other  functionaries.  Obviously  the  bards  played  an 
important  role  in  enunciating  Apollo's  will  and  must  have  been 
rather  responsible  officials.^*  Perhaps  most  likely  is  their  equa- 
tion with  the  prophetai ;  the  best  evidence  is  the  very  name,  which 
seems  to  mean  "interpreters"  rather  than  "prophets."  They 
in  turn  are  identified  with  the  priests,  hiereis,  two  officials  chosen 
for  life  from  the  aristocrats  of  Delphi.  They  were  picked  by  lot 
(Eur.  Ion  413-16) ;  the  god's  choice  was  probably  not  left  to  blind 
chance,  but  was  restricted  to  klerosis  ek  prokriton.  We  may  readily 
surmise  that  one  requisite  was  a  predisposition  to  oral  poetry. 
But  here  we  theorize  beyond  the  evidence. 

SoPM^2.xxix-xxx;  inelegancies  are  thus  explained  by  Otis  J.  Todd,  CQ, 3 3  (1939) 
163-65.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Pythia  was  in  the  same  room  as  the  inquirers; 
see  the  discussion  by  Parke,  CQ,  34  (1940)  85  and  note  6. 

12  So  Chadwick-Chadwick  (above,  note  10)  1 .624;  ancient  references  cited  by  Todd 
Cd  33  (1939)  164,  note  3.  The  sources  which  refer  to  the  Pythia  as  prophetis  are 
collected  by  Amandry  (above,  note  1)  120,  note  2. 

13  Strab.  9.3.5,  p.  419;  Plut.  Mor.  407b.  A  parallel  has  been  recognized  in  the 
thespioidos  at  Claros;  Autran  (above,  note  5)  1.115;  Parke,  CQ_  34  (1940)  86;  PW 
1.34. 

1*  For  this  reason  there  is  less  likelihood  in  their  identification  with  the  hosioi 
(Parke,  dubitanter,  CQ,  34  [1940]  89),  or  with  non-clerical  assistants  {ibid.;  PW  1.34; 
Amandry  [above,  note  1]  125;  Delcourt  [above,  note  5]  57-58;  cf.  Ph.-E.  Legrand, 
REG  64  [1951]  296). 

1^  The  poets  are  equated  with  the  prophetai  by  Thomas  Dempsey,  The  Delphic 
Oracle  (Oxford  1918)  189,  note  3;  Legrand,  REG  64  (1951)  296;  Parke,  CQ,34  (1940) 
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The  oracles  may  also  show  how  long  bardic  composition  per- 
sisted at  Delphi.  The  oldest  oracles  with  claims  to  authenticity 
are  four  from  the  last  third  of  the  eighth  century — the  foundation 
oracles  of  Syracuse,  Rhegium,  Croton,  and  Tarentum.  At  least 
three  of  these  appear  to  be  oral;  the  fourth,  that  of  Croton, 
exhibits  some  epic  influence.  For  the  next  three  centuries,  the 
period  of  widest  Delphic  influence,  orally  composed  responses 
continue  to  occur.       The  latest  reply  which  is  certainly  oral  was 

89,  with  some  reservations;  PW  1.33;  the  equation  thought  " wahrscheinHch "  by 
Marie  C.  van  der  Kolf,  RE  23  (1957)  808,  s.v.  "  Prophetes."  The  prophetes  is  identified 
with  the  hiereus  because  Nicander  bore  both  titles  (Plut.  Mor.  386b,  438b). 

16  PlVNo.  2,  to  the  oecists  of  Syracuse,  ca.  733;  3  hexameters;  with  line  i,  cf.  Od. 
7.244;  3.294,  8.568,  12.285,  13.150,  176,  Hes.  Theog.  252,  Hymn  3.493;  line  2,  cf.  Od. 
15.404;  line  3,  cf.  Hes.  Theog.  343;  PW  No.  1.3. 

PI4^No.  371,  to  the  oecists  of  Rhegium,  ca.  730/720;  3  hexameters;  line  i,  cf.  Hes. 
Theog.  791;  //.  11.495,  Od.  14.88,  PW  No.  377,  No.  608.1;  line  3,  cf.  Od  24.536; 
//.  8.129,  Hymn  5.210;  //.  5.648,  18.270,  21.515. 

PWNo.  44,  to  the  oecists  of  Croton,  ca.  708;  6  hexameters;  line  i,  cf.  //.  1.370, 
5.444,  15.231,  16.711,  17.333,  Od  20.278,  Hes.  Sc.  58,  fr.  618.4, //);mn  3.134;  line  2,  cf. 
//.  3.294,  7.223,  10.153,  17.518,  23.549,  Od  3.432,  22.113,  24.524;  line  3,  cf.  //.  4.182, 
8.150,  11.741,  21.387,  Hes.  Theog.  458,  Sc.  373,  Hymn  2.428,  472,  4.570;  line  4,  cf. 
//.  17.116,  682,  Hymn  4.418,  499. 

PW  No.  47,  to  the  oecists  of  Tarentum,  ca.  706;  2  hexameters;  line  i,  cf.  //.  4.43, 
7.288,  9.38,  39,  18.436,  Od.  1.264,  4.647,  649,  736;  //.  2.739;  2.496,  497,  498,  502,  559, 
570,  647,  656;  16.437,  514,  673,  683,  20.385,  22.501,  Hes.  Theog.  477;  line  2,  cf.  Od. 
23.9;  8.520;//.  7.400. 

17  PW  No.  3,  to  the  oecists  of  Gela,  ca.  688;  4  verses;  line  i,  cf.  //.  2.855a;  4.93; 
line  2,  cf.  //.  2.9,  5.645,  9.166,  10.337,  11.115,  14.162,  16.668,  18.279,  Od.  10.522, 
11.30,  19.411,  538;  Od.  6.153,  Hes.  Theog.  564,  621,  Hymn  3.335;  //.  23.731;  1.363, 
7.299,  16.825,23.486,  Od.  15.366,  17.302;  line  3,  cf. //.  17.407, /^mn  2.3 18;  0^/.  12.178, 
424;  line  4,  cf.  Od  11.242. 

PWNo.  4,  to  Calondas,  after  ca.  640;  1  verse;  cf.  Hymn  32.20,  Margites  fr.  536.2.2; 
//.  15.431 ;  5.608,  6.414,  Od.  14.271,  17.440;  Hymn  2.355,  PWNo.  575.2. 

PWNo.  33,  to  the  Spartans  before  the  conquest  of  Tegea  (ca.  550) ;  5  verses;  line  i, 
cf.  Hes.  fr.  214.97.1,  PM^  No.  381.1;  Od  7.123;  line  2,  cf.  PWNo.  470.5;  Od.  11.592; 
Hes.  Theog.  517,  CypHa  fr.  498.8.3;  line  3,  cf.  //.  2.607,  829,  10.431,  20.9,  Od  6.124, 
10.396;  //.  21.197;  Od  1.49,  7.152,  8.411,  PW  No.  74.8;  //.  9.382,  Od.  4.127;  line  4, 
cf.  Od.  1.30;//.  3.243,  Od.  1 1.301 ;  line  5,  cf.  0^/.  6.24,  96,  9.446,  10.179,  17.453,  19.15, 
21.380,  etc.;  //.  5.808,  828,  11.366,  12.180,  17.339,  20.453,  21.289,  Od.  24.182. 

PWNo.  94,  to  the  Athenians,  480;  12  verses;  line  i,  cf.  //.  12.409;  Hes.  Theog.  731 ; 
Sc.  12 ;  line  2,  cf.  Hymn  3.33,  39;  line  3,  cf.  //.  5.527,  15.406,  622 ;  line  4,  cf.  //.  13.308; 
line  6,  cf.  //.  7.330;  Hymn  9.4;  line  8,  cf.  Hes.  Op.  66Q;'^Il.  10.463,  Hes.  Theog.  21,  43, 
939;  line  10,  cf.  Hymn  2.293;  line  11,  cf.  //.  16.529,  Hes.  Sc.  252;  //.  23.740;  line  12, 
cf.  PWNo.  408.7;  //.  2.850,  5.155,  848,  7.451,  458,  15.240,  460,  17.564,  678,  20.425, 
459,  21.417,  22.312,  Od  11.201,  22.388,  Hes.  fr.  618.2,  PWNo.  206.3. 

PWNo.  121,  to  the  Athenians,  probably  457-449;  3  verses;  line  i,  cf.  PI^ No.  16; 
//.  5.765,  6.269,  279,  15.213,  Od.  16.207,  Hes.  Theog.  318;  line  2,  cf.  //.  21.82;  9.492, 
Od  5.223,  8.155;  PWNo.  428.3;  line  3,  cf.  PWNo.  7.1;  //.  14.269,  276,  19.226,  Od. 
5.210,  219,  Cercopes  fr.  538.  3. 

PM^No.  163,  to  the  Arcadians,  perhaps  ca.  422 ;  6  verses;  line  i,  cf.  Hes.  fr.  214.97.1 ; 
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delivered  to  the  Achaeans,  perhaps  between  404  and  367 : 

yrjg  FUXottos  vairai  koL  MxaitSo?,  ot  ttotl  TJvOoj 

ere  irevaofxevoL  (Ls  k€  irroXUdpov  eX-qre, 
aAA'  aye  Srj  (jjpd^cade  Xdxos  ttogov  rjfiap  eKaarov 
Xatou  TTIVOVTWV  pverai  ttoXlv,  t)  Se  TreirajKev' 
5  ovTCo  yap  kcv  eXoire  0dvav  irvpyripea  Kcofxrjv. 

Here,  of  five  hexameters  only  one  half-line  and  part  of  a  second 
are  not  formulaic. 

No  responses  given  after  that  date  are  patently  oral.  This  may 
reflect  the  decline  of  oral  verse  composition ;  or  it  may  be  due 
solely  to  the  scarcity  of  material  available  for  analysis.  For 
while  Parke  and  Wormell  accept  thirty-nine  hexametric  oracles  as 
genuine  for  the  period  before  the  destruction  of  the  Alcmaeonid 
temple  in  373,  they  accept  only  seven  from  that  time  until  the 
advent  of  Sulla;  and  of  these  all  but  three  are  either  single  lines  or 
couplets.  There  is  considerable  epic  influence  in  some  oracles, 
such  as  that  delivered  to  the  Thebans  before  their  revolt  against 
Alexander,  or  the  one  given  to  the  Sicyonians  after  the  death  of 
Aratus.^^    But  whether  this  is  due  to  oral  composition  or  to 

//.  2.750;  23.210,  Od.  21.398;  line  2,  cf.  Od.  17.174;  8.131,  23.49;  8.37;  //.  18.487, 
22.29,  506,  Od.  5.273,  Hes.  Theog.  207;  line  4,  cf.  //.  15.138,  PW  No.  339.2;  Hymn 
30.14;  line  5,  cf.  //.  6.293,  23.856,  Od.  15.106,  PM^  No.  33.5;  5.26,  21.32;  line  6, 
cf.  //.  18.550. 

Further  work  with  the  concordances  could  add  to  the  list  of  formulaic  oracles. 

PW  No.  181;  line  l,  cf.  ^Axccubes  at  fiev  ev  avrfj,  Od.  21.251;  os  vrept  Trdvrcov, 
II.  2.831;  ol  T€  KaO'  vX-qv,  II.  3.151,  Od.  9.120;  al  5'  eVt  wktI,  Hes.  Op.  102;  aW  eVi 
yalav,  Op.  505;  at  Kara  yalav,  Theog.  346;  ol  fxera  K€Lvr)v,  Theog.  450;  01  TTcpl 
KoXrjv,  PW  No.  7.3;  line  2,  cf.  TjXOere  TTevaofxevoi,  PW  No.  338.3;  oix^To  TrevaofMCvos, 
Od.  13.415;  rjKere  TrevaofxevoL,  PW  No.  493.3;  yjXeer  iprjooiievoi,  PW  No.  229.2; 
€ut'  ai'  TTToXUdpov  eAoj/Liev,  II.  2.228;  eTrrjv  TrroXUdpov  e'Aoj/iev,  //.  4.239;  Upov 
TTToXUdpov  eXovTes,  Od.  9.165;  line  3,  cf.  aAA'  aye  817  (j)pa^coiJ,€d\  Od.  17.274;  aAA' 
ayere  ^pdieade,  II.  22.174;  aAA'  aye  8rj  <f>pdC€a9\  PW  No.  229.3;  rjixara  Trdvra,  II. 
8.539,  Od.  2.55,  etc.;;aVSpa  eKaarov,  II.  7.424,  Od.  10.173,  etc.;  line  4,  cf.  dvhpGyv 
Svaij.€veojv  Karehv  ttoXlv,  Od.  4.246;  the  first  two  words  of  line  4  belong  to  the  same 
system  as  Xacov  i^ovtoiv,  //.  2.96;  Xawv  rjixerepiov,  Od.  7.323;  dv^pcbv  XcKp-cvvrcov,  II. 
5.500;  dvhpcibv  TpeoadvTOJV,  II.  14.522;  dvhpu)v  yqpdvTOiv,  Hes.  fr.  74.3.2;  Kovpcou 
cXkovtojv,  II.  20.405;  for  the  end  of  line  4,  cf.  17  8'  iyeXaooe,  II.  15.101;  rj  he  vapeWr], 
II.  23.868;  17  8e  vapeorT],  II.  24.303;  line  5,  cf.  ouro*  yap  ttov  /a'  rjXTrer  ,  Od.  9.419;  ovrco 
a  ovK  dv  (brjixL,  PW  No.  44.5;  and  the  system  represented  by  Oewv  ehos,  alvvv  "OXvfnrov, 
II.  5.868;  mXov  al-nv  TTToXUdpov,  Od.  3.485,  15.193;  deol  bojTrjpes  idcov,  Od.  8.325, 
Hes.  Theog.  46,  etc.;  "Aprjs  aro?  TroAe/xoto,  //.  5.863;  ^^ea  yXavKWTTis  ^Ad'qvT],  Od.  1.44, 
etc. 

19  PW  No.  273;  line  2,  cf.  Od.  21.277;  8.551.  PW  No.  358;  line  2,  cf.  Od.  14.8, 
376,450,  17.296,  18.313,  20.216,  21.395;  line  4,  cf. //.  18.483,  Od.  12.404,  14.302,  Hes. 
Theog.  427,  847. 
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conscious  imitation  cannot  be  determined.  Perhaps  as  the  oral 
art  withered  away,  would-be  imitators  mistook  its  reliance  on 
traditional  formulas  for  plagiaristic  borrowing.  The  culmination 
of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the  response  to  the  Athenians  at  the  time 
of  Sulla's  siege :  merely  a  quotation  from  a  well-known  legendary 
oracle.  2^ 

It  remains  to  investigate  whether  poets  capable  of  improvisation 
still  survived  in  the  Greek  world  as  late  as  400.  Chief  custodians 
of  the  oral  art  were  the  Homeridae  of  Chios,  who  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century. Originally  they  were  probably 
aoidoi,  court  bards  in  the  tradition  of  Phemius  and  Demodocus. 
From  aoidoi  they  developed  into  rhapsdidoi,  who  were  at  first  quite 
similar  (Hes.  fr.  280.3;  Pind.  JVem.  2.1).  The  Homeridae  sur- 
vived into  the  fourth  century  (Plato,  Resp.  599e,  Ion  530d;  Isoc. 
Helena  65);  even  then  they  could  still  produce  "Homeric" 
anecdota  (Plato,  Phdr.  252b).  In  the  same  generation  non- 
Homerids  as  well  were  becoming  rhapsodes;  the  most  notorious 
is  Ion  of  Ephesus.  By  this  time  the  rhapsodes  were  noted  not  so 
much  for  their  original  composition  as  for  their  dramatic  recitation 
of  fixed  texts  (Xen.  Symp.  3.6;  Plato,  Ion  535b-c).  Even  so  they 
seem  to  have  retained  vestiges  of  their  ancestral  craft,  embroider- 
ing their  memorized  passages  with  interpolations.  Their  activity 
is  reflected  in  the  "plus-lines"  of  the  Homeric  text.  Ludwich's. 
study  of  ancient  citations  of  Homer  revealed  that  extra  lines  first 
became  frequent  in  the  fourth  century;  these  eccentric  texts 
endured  in  the  papyri  until  150  b.c.^^  There  were  then  oral 
poets  of  a  sort  still  performing  after  400,  when  the  latest  formulaic 
oracles  occur. 

20  PH/Nos.  154,  434;  see  Parke,  Hermathena  52  (1938)  59-61;  cf.  the  remarks  in 
PW  1.281. 

21  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  2.1.  In  the  next  generation  the  Homeridae  were  noted  by 
Acusilaus,  FGrHist  2,  F  2,  Pind.  Nem.  2.1,  and  perhaps  Pherecydes;  cf.  FGrHist 
3,  F  167. 

22  On  the  essential  continuity  from  Phemius  to  Ion,  see  Raphael  Sealey,  REG  70 
(1957)  312-55.  The  evidence  of  the  Homeric  citations,  collected  originally  by 
Arthur  Ludwich,  Die  Homervulgata  als  voralexandrinisch  erwiesen  (Leipzig  1898),  is 
reconsidered  by  Thomas  W.  Allen,  Homer,  the  Origins  and  the  Transmission  (Oxford 
1924)  249-70;  his  conclusions,  ibid.  267-70.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  eccentric 
papyri,  see,  in  the  first  place,  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  Hibeh  Papyri  1 
(London  1906)  70-75.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  rhapsodic  activity  accounted 
for  the  eccentric  texts;  see  Allen,  op.  cit.  267;  Parry,  HSCP  41  (1930)  76;  Paul  Collart 
in  Paul  Mazon,  Introduction  a,  Vlliade  (Paris  1942)  66.  It  has  recently  been  suggested 
that  post-Homeric  rhapsodic  accretions  may  be  recognized  by  their  "  anti- traditional 
phraseology";  see  Geoffrey  S.  Kirk,  Mus.  Helv.  17  (1960)  203-5. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  personnel  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary  (Pythia, 
prophetai,  hosioi)  was  of  local  origin,  one  must  postulate  a  Phocian 
school  of  oral  poetry.  Its  relation  to  the  other  schools  is  but 
nebulously  defined.  Some  formulas  it  uses  in  common  with  the 
Homeric  and  Hesiodic  schools;  for  instance  (to  cite  only  examples 
which  close  the  line  after  the  caesura  at  the  third  trochee) : 
cV  y^epoeihei  ttovto)  {PW  No.  2.1;  Od.  3.294,  etc.;  Theog.  252); 
'OAu/xma  So^/xar  V^ouat  (PH^  No.  29.2;  //.  1.18,  etc.;  Theog.  75, 
etc.);  Kol  ovpavov  TjSe  daXdaa-qs  {PW  No.  358.4;  Od.  14.302, 
etc.;  Theog.  427,  etc.). 

There  are  also  formulas  which  it  shares  in  isolation  with  one  or 
the  other  school.  Thus  the  oracles  and  Homer  make  use  of 
formulas  which  are  not  found  in  Hesiod :  Kal  'EXXaSa  KaXXiyvvaiKa 
{PW  No.  225.2;  //.  2.683,  etc.);  ccKpov  ttoXloIo  yevelov  {PW 
No.  46.5;  cf.  Kaprj  ttoXlov  re  yeveiov,  II.  22.74,  24.516).  Yet 
others  are  employed  by  the  oracles  and  Hesiod,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Homer:  kol  o^pvoevra  KopivOov  {PW  No.  7.4;  Hes. 
Fr.  196.59);  ex^iv  ^amXrjiSa  nfiriv  {PW  IS^o.  71.3;  No.  431.1; 
Theog.  462). 

In  addition  a  few  formulas  seem  confined  to  the  Delphic 
oracles :  oX^lo?  ovros  oLvrjp  o?  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  {PW  No. 
8.1;  No.  206.1;  No.  607.1);  evSaifiov  TrroXUdpov  at  the  beginning 
of  a  line  (PPKNo.  16;  No.  121.1) ;  TreTTpojfxevov  eoriv  at  the  end  of  a 
line  (PI^No.  148.2;  No.  206.5;  No.  381.3;  No.  595.2). 

Presumably  a  Phocian  school  of  verse  composition  would  be 
more  closely  related  to  the  Boeotian  than  to  the  Ionian  school. 
Analysis  of  the  formulas  does  not  furnish  documentary  proof, 
simply  because  the  volume  of  the  Homeric  text  dwarfs  the 
Hesiodic  and  Delphic  remains. 

The  discovery  of  a  Delphic  oral  poet  cannot  help  to  distinguish 
which  oracles  are  genuine,  nor  even  which  ones  are  old.  It  does 
however  shed  a  new  light  on  some  aspects  of  the  Delphic  problem. 
No  longer  need  a  verse  which  is  ascribed  both  to  Hesiod  and  to  the 
oracle  be  assigned  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other. 2*  No  longer 
can  Crahay's  "utilisations  multiples"  be  used  to  undermine  faith 

2^  The  existence  of  Delphic  formulas  was  suggested  by  Henry  T.  Wade-G«ry, 
Essays  in  Greek  History  (Oxford  1958;  this  essay  first  published  in  1936)  33,  note  4. 

24  piY  1,390,  396,  observe  that  No.  598,  a  one-line  gnomic  fragment  ascribed  to 
the  oracle,  is  also  found  in  Hes,  Fr.  74. 1.2;  on  this  account  they  list  it  among  their 
"Dubious  and  Pseudonymous  oracles." 
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in  the  oracles. No  longer  can  one  look  for  reminiscences  of 
specific  epic  passages  in  the  oracles. 

The  presence  of  epic  formulas  in  Delphic  oracles  indicates  the 
existence  of  an  oral  bard  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
Phocian  school  which  produced  these  bards  was  related  to  the 
Boeotian  and  Ionic  schools,  and  yet  distinct  from  them.  The 
Delphic  poet  (probably  the  prophetes)  had  at  his  fingertips  an 
immense  store  of  specialized  knowledge.  Employing  this  know- 
ledge, he  extemporized  oracular  verse  to  suit  all  occasions;  he 
specified  far-off  places  to  be  colonized;  he  designated  obscure 
local  heroes  to  be  rehabilitated.  This  combination  of  encyclo- 
paedic erudition  with  competent  versification,  perhaps  difficult 
for  us  to  comprehend,  was  sustained  through  some  ten  generations, 
from  after  750  until  after  400  b.c.^^ 

2^  Crahay  (above,  note  5)  31-34  observed  that  certain  identical  or  similar  res- 
ponses are  assigned  to  different  occasions  by  various  ancient  sources;  he  noted  No.  1 
(to  the  men  of  Aegium  and  the  Megarians) ;  No.  1.1  =  122  (to  these  and  the  Athenians) ; 
No.  8  =  431  (to  Cypselus  and  Attains  I);  No.  97  =  256  =  329  (to  the  Delphians  at  the 
times  of  Mardonius,  Jason,  and  Brennus) ;  No.  98  (to  the  Illyrians  and  the  Persians) ; 
No.  112  (to  the  Spartans  ca.  475  and  ca.  400);  No.  154  =  434  (to  Theseus  and  the 
Athenians;  see  above,  note  20).  Further  examples  may  be  added:  No.  8  =  206  (to 
Cypselus  and  Hesiod) ;  No.  4=74  (to  Calondas  and  the  Sybarites);  No.  25  (to  the 
Pellenians  and  the  Aeginetans) ;  No.  46  (to  the  oecists  of  Tarentum  and  to  Aesop) ; 
No.  99  =  257  (to  Mardonius  and  Jason). 

26  Parke-Wormell,  CQ,  43  (1949)  138,  see  in  No.  6.2  an  allusion  to  //.  13.137,  a 
punning  reference  to  Cypselus'  birth-place,  Petra;  similarly  they  propose  that  No. 
55.1,  with  its  echo  of  Hes.  Op.  286,  conveys  "a  veiled  warning  against  the  Persian." 

2^  Compare  the  general  descriptions  of  the  methods  employed  by  seers  every- 
where, in  Chadwick-Chadwick  (above,  note  10)  3.890. 
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XXni.    The  Character  of  Plutarch's  Themistocles 

HUBERT  MARTIN,  JR. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

I  Introduction 

This  paper  is  a  study  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
Plutarch's  Themistocles,  and  also  of  their  antecedents  in  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  with  the  purpose  of  determining  to  what  extent 
Plutarch's  concept  of  Themistocles'  character  was  influenced  by 
the  two  historians.*  Our  primary  concern  is  with  the  influence 
of  Herodotean  and  Thucydidean  ideas,  not  with  the  complicated 
and  frustrating  problem  of  Plutarch's  sources.^  In  accordance 
with  the  attitude  of  much  of  the  more  recent  Plutarchian  scholar- 
ship, ^  it  is  assumed  that  Plutarch  himself,  and  not  some  obscure 
secondary  source,  is  responsible  for  the  quotations  and  para- 
phrases of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  that  occur  in  the  biography. 

Plutarch,  in  the  Life  itself,  attributes  two  natural  traits  of 
character  to  Themistocles,  synesis  (2.1)  and  philotimia  (18.1). 
These  are  the  only  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  listed  as  com- 
ponent parts  oihh  physis  ("nature,"  or  perhaps  better  "natural 
predisposition");  and,  as  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  course  of 
this  study,  they  are  also  the  basic  components  of  the  mature 
Themistocles'  ethos  ("character").^    A  few  introductory  remarks 

*  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Southern  Fellowships  Fund  for  a  grant  which  helped 
make  this  study  possible,  and  also  to  Professors  Robert  J.  Getty,  H.  R.  Immerwahr, 
and  James  H.  Oliver  for  advice  and  criticism.  I,  of  course,  bear  full  responsibility 
for  all  opinions  expressed  in  the  paper. 

1  Phillip  De  Lacy,  "Biography  and  Tragedy  in  Plutarch,"  AJP  73  (1952)  159-71, 
provides  an  excellent  study  of  the  influence  of  Platonic  ideas  on  the  Life  of  Demetrius. 

2  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Plutarch's  Themistocles  and  Aristides  (New  York  1901)  25-69, 
and  notes  passim;  A.  W.  Gomme,  A  Historical  Commentary  on  Thucydides  1  (Oxford 
1945)  54-84;  K.  Ziegler,  "Plutarchos,"  RE  923-25;  Carl  Theander,  "Plutarch 
und  die  Geschichte,"  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  royale  des  lettres  de  Lund  (1950-51)  1-2,  32-66; 
K.  B.  J.  Herbert,  Ephorus  in  Plutarch's  Lives:  A  Source  Problem  (Diss.  Harvard  1954), 
summarized  in  HSCP  63  (1958)  510-13;  T.  S.  Tzannetatos,  "'O  ©ou/cuStSrj?  djs  Trqyjj 
TTapa  TO)  nXovrdpxoi  ^Loypa(f>ovvTi"  'EmaTrjiioviKr)  'Enerripls  Trjs  (l>iXoao(f>LK7]s  2Jxo)^t]S 
rod  naveTTLaTrjfjLLov  'Adrjvojv  8  (1957-58)  492-529;  "'O  &0VKv8lBr]s  Trapa.  ro)  nXovTapxu) 
<f>i\oaocl>ovvTL,'"  Athena  62  (1958)  204-47. 

^  For  the  importance  of  physis  and  ethos  in  Plutarch's  ethical  theory  see  Albrecht 
Dihle,  "Studien  zur  griechischen  Biographic,"  Abh.  Gott.  Akad.  Wiss.,  Phil.-hist.  KL, 
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about  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  this  particular  Life,  therefore, 
will  prove  useful,  though  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  precise  under- 
standing of  Plutarch's  usage  will  evolve  as  the  study  progresses. 

The  association  of  synesis  with  politics  dLiid praxis  (2.1-3)  and  the 
definition  of  the  sophia  taught  by  Mnesiphilus  as  deinotes  politike 
kai  drasterios  synesis  (2.6)  suggest  the  translation  "practical  intelli- 
gence" for  synesis.  Plutarch  interprets  (18.1)  philotimia  com- 
prehensively as  the  desire  to  be  recognized  as  great  (megas)  and 
very  powerful  {pleiston  dynamenos)  and  indicates  (18.8)  that  it 
sometimes  caused  Themistocles  to  strive  merely  to  be  different 
(idios).^  It  is  gratified  by  time,  doxa,  and  to  thaumazein,  which  are 
frequently  thought  of  as  the  karpos  of  philotimia.^ 


II.  Themistocles  6  oweros 

A  close  examination  of  the  pertinent  references  in  Helmbold 
and  O'Neil's  compilation^  reveals  that  the  whole  of  Thucydides 
1 . 1 35-38  (which  tells  of  Themistocles'  exile,  his  escape  from  Greece, 

Dritte  Folge,  Nr.  37  (1956)  57-103.  To  Dihle's  list  (63  f.)  of  terms  used  by  Plutarch 
to  designate  a  person's  mature  character,  as  distinct  from  his  natural  predisposition 
{physis),  should  be  added prohairesis  {Cim.  10.8;  Them.  2.1).  In  a  recent  article  ("The 
Concept  oi  Praotes  in  Plutarch's  Lives, Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  Studies  3  [1960] 
65-73)  I  translated  ethos  as  "ethical  character."  This  translation  was  too  restrictive, 
since  Plutarch  lists  synesis,  an  intellectual  virtue,  along  with  tolma  and  dikaiosyne,  two 
moral  virtues,  as  component  parts  of  Cimon's  ethos  {Cim.  5.1). 

*  In  this  paper  we  are  concerned  with  philotimia  as  a  personal,  moral  quality. 
For  the  particular  and  impersonal  meanings  of  the  term  see  Hendrik  Bolkestein, 
Wohltdtigkeit  und  Armenpflege  im  vorchristlichen  Altertum  (Utrecht  1939)  152-56  (an  index 
of  Greek  and  Latin  terms  provides  a  complete  list  of  this  author's  references  to  philo- 
timia); Louis  Robert,  Les  gladiateurs  dans  V orient  grec  (Paris  1940)  276-80;  A.  D.  Nock, 
"Religious  Attitudes  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,"  Pr.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  85  (1942)  472-82. 
The  general  development  of  the  term  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows.  Basically  a 
desire  for  public  recognition,  philotimia  found  its  chief  expression  in  services  and 
benefactions  to  the  state  and  developed  the  meanings  "zeal"  and  "generosity." 
Philotimos  (sometimes  philodoxos)  eventually  became  a  title  in  the  sense  of  English 
"benefactor"  and  Latin  munerarius,  and  philotimia  even  a  designation  of  the  function  for 
which  the  philotimos  paid  or  the  office  which  he  held.  Plutarch  uses  philotimia  in  the 
senses  of  " generosity "  {Arist.  1.4,  5;  Them.  10.6)  and  "zeal"  {Cim.  8.7,  9;  Arist.  1.9; 
16.6;  Them.  5.3  [near  end],  5)  and  to  designate  the  strategia  {Them.  6.2). 

^  These  three  basic  types  of  recognition  are  initially  set  forth  in  18.3-5.  See 
section  iii  of  this  paper  for  a  discussion  of  them. 

6W.  C.  Helmbold  and  E.  N.  O'Neil,  Plutarch's  Quotations  (Baltimore  1959),  71. 
The  pertinent  references  are  Thucydides  1.135:  cf.  Plutarch,  Them.  123c  ff.  et  sim.; 
1.136:  cf.  123e-f;  1.137.2:  cf.  124c;  1.137.3:  125b;  1.137.4:  125e;  1.138:  126g  ff.; 
1.138.5:  cf.  128c.  (For  the  function  of  "cf."  see  the  preface  to  the  compilation, 
p.  viii.)    Only  in  this  footnote  is  Helmbold  and  O'Neil's  system  of  pagination  followed. 
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his  treatment  by  the  Great  King,  and  his  death)  has  been  worked 
into  chapters  23-29  of  Plutarch's  biography  ^ — with  the  surprising 
exception  of  Thucydides'  analysis  of  Themistocles'  character. 
Plutarch  has  utilized  the  portions  of  Thucydides  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  character  analysis,  but  the  analysis 
itself  has  been  ignored  in  these  chapters.  Now  Plutarch  had  read 
his  Thucydides  carefully  and  thoroughly  and  admired  him  greatly, 
so  that  we  should  not  expect  a  passage  of  such  biographical  import 
to  be  ignored;®  and  a  comparison  of  vocabulary  will  disclose  its 
influence  on  other  portions  of  the  biography.  The  analysis 
(1.138.3)  is  nothing  more  than  a  detailed  description  of  Themis- 
tocles' native  intelligence,  his  oikeia  xynesis,  which  Thucydides 
defines  more  generally  as  a  "natural  power"  {physeos  ischys)  and  a 
"natural  ability"  [physeos  dynamis),  having  already  (1.138.2)  listed 
Themistocles'  proven  xynesis  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  favor  he 
found  with  the  Great  King.  Accordingly  we  read  in  the  bio- 
graphy (2.1)  that  Themistocles  was  "gifted  with  a  native  intel- 
ligence" {tei  physei  synetos)  and  find  Plutarch  emphasizing  that 
synesis  was  a  component  part  of  his  subject's  physis  (2.3,  2.6-7). 

Plutarch  has  thus  taken  the  phrase  tei  physei  synetos  directly 
from  the  Thucydidean  character  analysis  and  incorporated  it 
into  chapter  2,  just  as  in  chapters  23-29  he  has  combined  the  purely 
narrative  portions  of  Thucydides  with  the  material  drawn  from 
other  sources.^  Plutarch's  reason  for  omitting  the  analysis  in 
chapters  23-29,  where  it  would  have  come  if  he  were  slavishly 
copying  his  source,  is  now  obvious.  In  these  chapters  his  first 
concern  is  the  narration  of  events,  while  in  chapter  2,  where  he 
makes  use  of  the  Thucydidean  analysis,  he  is  himself  analyzing 
his  subject's  character.  Plutarch  has  quite  naturally  organized 
his  material  to  suit  his  own  purposes. 

Other  similarities  in  vocabulary  attest  that  the  Thucydidean 
influence  permeates  Plutarch's  portrayal  of  Themistocles'  intel- 
lectual character.    In  Them.  14.3  Plutarch  remarks  that  the 

'  Plutarch  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  Thucydides'  vocabulary,  though  seldom 
reproducing  his  syntax.  In  general  he  has  preferred  to  express  the  Thucydidean 
idea  in  his  own  words,  with  the  addition  of  very  many  details  and  the  omission  of 
others.  This  is  undoubtedly  typical  of  Plutarch's  use  of  his  sources  (see  Theander 
[above,  note  2]  37-45). 

^  See  the  bibliography  cited  above,  note  2. 

»  The  most  lengthy  and  prominent  additions  are  23.2-5,  26,  27.3-8,  28.3-6, 
29.1-4,  29.7-9. 
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Hellenes  obeyed  Themistocles  because  "he  saw  best  what 
was  advantageous"  (cos-  opcovn  /xaAtarcc  to  avfic/jepov) ,  echoing 
Thucydides'  judgment,  to  re  a^ieivov  rj  ■^(elpov  iv  rw  a(/>avet  ere 
TTpoewpa  pboXiGTa  (1.138.3),  though  the  change  in  context  per- 
haps indicates  an  unconscious  reminiscence.^^  And  when 
praising  Themistocles'  foresight  in  preparing  Athens  for  a  second 
Persian  invasion  with  the  phrase  iroppaidev  eVt  TTpoaSoKwv  to 
IxiWov  [Them.  3.5),  Plutarch  has  in  mind  the  Thucydidean 
Themistocles,  who  was  rdiv  /xeAAovrcuv  eVt  irXelGTov  tov  yev- 
7]GofjL€vov  apLGTos  eLKaoT-ij?  (1.138.3)  aud  who  anticipated  the 
Persian  invasion  (/cat  afia  tov  ^ap^dpov  ttpogSoklijlov  ovtos)  while 
the  Athenians  were  still  at  war  with  the  Aeginetans  (1.14.3).^^ 
In  general  Plutarch  and  Thucydides  are  fond  of  the  verb 
horao  when  describing  Themistocles'  clairvoyance,^^  and  for 
both  he  constantly  reveals  his  synesis  in  the  ability  to  persuade 
(peithein)  others  to  follow  his  advice  {gnome) .  This  unique  ability 
is  listed  as  a  trait  of  Themistocles'  xynesis  in  Thucydides'  character 
analysis  and  also  figures  prominently  in  his  narrative.  For 
example,  Themistocles  persuaded  (epeisen)  the  Athenians  to  build 
ships  during  the  war  with  Aegina  (1.14.3),  and  on  his  advice 
{gnome)  they  built  a  thick  wall  around  the  Peiraeus  (1.93.5).^* 
The  Plutarchian  Themistocles  scarcely  falls  behind  the  Thucy- 
didean one  in  utilizing  this  aspect  of  his  synesis,  as  when  (6.5) 
Plutarch  contends  that  Themistocles'  greatest  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment was  his  persuading  {peisanta)  the  Greek  city-states  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  enmities  and  when  (15.4)  Themistocles' 
shrewd  advice  {gnome  kai  deinotes)  is  recognized  for  its  part  in  the 
victory  at  Salamis.^^ 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  briefly  to  Herodotus,  whose  name 
appears  even  more  frequently  than  that  of  Thucydides  in 

Cf.  Thucydides  1.93.4  and  Them.  4.1  (for  the  phrase  with  etolmese).  Plutarch 
seems  to  have  known  his  Thucydides  so  well  that  he  sometimes  inadvertently  borrowed 
a  favorite  phrase. 

I  take  the  Thucydidean  phrase  (1.14.3)  to  mean  that  Themistocles,  in  contrast 
with  the  Athenians  in  general,  anticipated  the  Persian  invasion.  Them.  3.5  indicates 
that  Plutarch  so  interpreted  the  remark. 

^2  In  addition  to  the  phrases  just  cited  see  also  Them.  7.3,  14.3  (first  sentence),  and 
Thucydides  1.93.7. 

This  seems  to  be  the  approximate  meaning  oi exegesasthai  (1.1 38.3) ,  which  Gomme 
in  his  commentary  on  Thucydides  translates  explicare  oratione  and  equates  with  Pericles' 
gift,  yvixivaiTe  to.  heovra  Koi  ip^rqvevom  ravra  (2.60.5). 

For  other  examples  oi peithein  and  gnome  see  1.90.3,  91.1,  and  93.3. 
15  See  Them.  4.2,  7.1-2,  10.4-5,  12.1,  20.3,  27.7,  and  29.8  for  other  examples. 
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Helmbold  and  O'Neil's  listings  for  the  Life  of  Themistocles.^^  The 
most  prominent  quality  of  the  Herodotean  Themistocles  is  sophia, 
attributed  to  him  on  four  occasions  (8.110.1,  3;  124.1,  2).  It  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  Thucydidean  xynesis,  since  it  is  essentially 
practical  intelligence  and  also  implies  the  ability  to  persuade 
{anagignoskein  and  peithein)  others  to  follow  one's  gndme.  Again  a 
few  representative  examples  must  suffice.  Since  Themistocles 
had  previously  proved  to  be  truly  sophos  and  euboulos,  the  Athenians 
were  ready  to  obey  {peithesthai)  his  proposal  to  give  up  the  pursuit 
of  the  Persians  (8.110.1-2);  and  he  persuaded  [anegnose)  the 
Athenians  to  use  the  revenue  from  the  silver  mines  for  building 
ships,  furnishing  the  gnome  best  for  the  situation  (7.144.1).^^ 
Once,  after  citing  Herodotus  as  his  source, Plutarch  has  em- 
ployed Sophia  to  designate  Themistocles'  intellectual  virtue,  so 
that  the  Herodotean  influence  in  this  regard  is  not  to  be  ignored. 

At  any  rate,  the  key  words  used  by  Plutarch  in  depicting  his 
subject's  intellectual  quality  have  been  taken,  with  few  excep- 
tions, directly  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Though  these 
two  streams  of  influence  have  merged  in  Plutarch's  writing  and 
thinking,  the  Thucydidean  one  seems  to  predominate;  for 
Plutarch  has  chosen  Thucydides'  word  synetos  in  his  analytical 
chapter  (2),  and  only  synesis  is  accompanied  by  the  biographically 
meaningful  physis.  This  is,  of  course,  what  we  should  expect, 
since  Herodotus  furnishes  no  elaborate  analysis  of  Themistocles' 
intellectual  virtue,  alluding  to  it  only  incidentally.  But  what  is 
basic  for  an  understanding  of  Plutarch's  method  is  that  he  has 
altered  or  rejected  certain  Herodotean  and  Thucydidean  notions 
about  the  quality.  The  Thucydidean  Themistocles  is  a  man 
capable  of  correct  decision  by  means  of  his  native  intelligence 
alone,  without  instruction  or  training  ;2o  but  Plutarch  attributes 
the  young  Themistocles'  unstable  character  to  his  relying  entirely 
upon  his  untutored,  native  intelligence  and  quotes  one  of  his 

See  above,  note  6. 

1'  Herodotus  employs  a  similar  vocabulary  in  8.5.1-3,  57.2,  58.2,  63,  75.1,  80.2. 
18  Them.  17.1-3  and  Herodotus  8.124.2.    Plutarch's  rewording  is  typical  (see 
above,  note  7). 

1^  They  are  deinotes  {Them.  15.4;  cf.  Cim.  5.6)  and  phronesis  {Them.  16.  6;  cf.  Phoc. 
3.7  and  De  Herodoti  malignitate  869f).  Phronesis  and  synesis  are  closely  associated  in 
Aristotle  {Eth.  Nic.  1  143a,  6-8).    Plutarch  again  chooses  synesis  in  Cim.  5.1. 

20  So  much  seems  clear.  The  phrase  is  olKeia  yap  ^vviaei  koI  ovre  Trpo/jiaOwv  eV 
avTTjv  ovbev  ovt  eTTLfiadcov  (1.138.3).  For  the  problems  raised  by  this  remark  see 
Gomme's  commentary. 
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sayings  to  prove  that  later  in  life  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
{Them.  2.1-7).^^  Doubtless  Plutarch's  attitude  is  based  partly 
on  his  own  feeling  about  the  character  of  Themistocles,  and  this 
is  why  he  ignores  the  Herodotean  hearsay  which  made 
Mnesiphilus  the  real  author  of  Themistocles'  brilliant  ideas 
(8.57-58).^^  Yet  Plutarch's  general  theories  about  character  and 
behavior  preclude  Thucydides'  point  of  view,  for  Plutarch  does 
not  recognize  the  efficacy  of  a  mature  person's  natural  predis- 
position (physis)  in  determining  his  behavior :  physis  is  first  trans- 
formed into  character  (ethos)  by  reaction  to  pathe.^^  And  paideia 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  physis  {Them.  2.7, 
Cor.  1.3). 

III.  Themistocles  6  ^lXotlixo^ 

The  Plutarchian  Themistocles'  other  natural  quality,  philotimia, 
is  found  in  nascent  form  in  Herodotus  8.124-25.  Herodotus 
there  writes  that  because  of  envy  {phthonos)  Themistocles  was  "not 
honored"  {ouk  etimethe)  for  his  achievements  at  Salamis.  He 
therefore  went  to  Sparta,  "wishing  to  be  honored"  {thelon 
timethenai) ;  and  his  desire  was  fulfilled,  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
"honored  him  greatly"  {megalos  etimesan).  Herodotus  concludes 
the  passage  by  quoting  a  witty  remark  of  Themistocles  to  a  man 
who,  because  of  phthonos,  would  not  stop  upbraiding  him  for  his 
visit  to  Sparta.    This  passage  has  made  its  impression  on  Plutarch. 

That  Plutarch  does  not  here  call  attention  to  his  disagreement  with  Thucydides 
should  not  surprise  us,  since  he  follows  the  same  practice  when  diverging  from  the 
Thucydidean  narrative  in  Them.  23-29.  Plutarch  has  Themistocles  follow  the  route 
Pydna-Thasos-Cyme  to  Asia  Minor  (25.2-26.1),  while  Thucydides'  route  (1.137.1-2) 
is  Pydna-Naxos-Ephesus  (see  R.  Flaceliere,  "Sur  quelques  points  obscurs  de  la  vie  de 
Themistocle,"  REA  55  [1953]  5-14,  whose  reading  Thason  in  Them.  25.2  is  preferable 
to  the  Naxon  of  the  latest  Teubner  edition) ;  and  Plutarch's  Themistocles  speaks  through 
an  interpreter  to  the  Persian  King  {Them.  28.1-2),  paraphrasing  almost  the  entire 
letter  which  Thucydides'  Themistocles  sends  to  Artaxerxes  (1.137.4). 

^2  In  De  Herodoti  malignitate  (869c-f)  Herodotus  is  bluntly  censured  for  this. 
Cf.  Them.  1 1 .3  and  1 1 .5,  for  the  composition  of  which  Plutarch  has  relied  on  Herodotus 
8.59  and  8.61  respectively,  even  reproducing  much  of  the  Herodotean  vocabulary. 
Nevertheless,  Plutarch  has  consciously  and  thoroughly  eliminated  the  conflict  between 
Themistocles  and  the  Corinthians,  so  prominent  in  Herodotus,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
substitute  Eurybiades  for  Adimantus  the  Corinthian  {Them.  11.3). 

2^  Dihle  (above,  note  3),  especially  68  f.  Dihle  finds  the  roots  of  Plutarch's 
ethical  theory  in  Aristotle,  convincingly  pursuing  a  thesis  already  proposed  by 
Friederich  Leo,  Die  griechisch-rdmische  Biographie  nach  ihrer  litterarischen  Form  (Leipzig 
1901)  178-90. 
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He  cites  Herodotus  in  17.1  as  the  source  for  a  remark  about  the 
phthonos  of  the  allies  toward  Themistocles,  relies  on  him  through- 
out this  chapter, 24  opens  the  next  by  observing  that  Themistocles 
was  "by  nature  most  fond  of  honor"  [tei  physei  philotimotatos) ,  and 
includes  among  the  witty  sayings  illustrating  this  philotimia  a 
version  (18.5)  of  that  related  by  Herodotus  (8.125).25  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Plutarch  in  this  biography  frequently  designates 
the  animosity  against  Themistocles  with  the  Herodotean  word 
phthonos  {Them.  17.1;  22.1,  5;  23.4;  24.3)  and  that  he  elsewhere 
remarks  that  philotimia  produces  phthonos  {Comp.  Arist.  Cat.  Maj. 
5.4). 

Plutarch  has,  however,  vastly  expanded  the  Herodotean 
philotimia  by  attributing  to  that  quality  Themistocles'  desire  for 
greatness.  He  observes  that  while  still  a  youth  Themistocles  was 
7rapd(f)opo5  irpog  ho^av  koI  Trpd^ecov  fxeydXajv  vtto  cfiiXoTLfiLas  ipauTijs 
[Them.  3.4)  and  rfj  /xev  (f^voei  avverog,  rfj  Se  TrpoaLpeaeL  fxeyaXo- 
TTpdy picjv  Kol  ttoXltlkos  ( Them.  2.1).  Emphasis  is  gained  by  repetit- 
ion. "  Speedily,  however,  as  it  seems,  and  while  he  was  still  in  all 
the  ardour  of  youth,  public  affairs  {ta  politika  pragmata)  laid 
their  grasp  upon  Themistocles,  and  his  impulse  to  win  reputa- 
tion {doxa)  got  strong  mastery  over  him  [Them.  3.1)."  Philo- 
timia is  thus  depicted  as  the  great  energizing  force  in  Themistocles' 
life:  it  drove  him  to  exercise  his  synesis  in  politics,  the  only 
sphere  of  activity  where  he  could  find  the  recognition  he  craved. 
It  was,  accordingly,  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  services  to  Athens 
and  to  Hellas;  for  Themistocles  identified  himself  with  the  causes 
he  championed,  as  is  patent  in  his  youthful  boast  [Them.  2.4)  that 
he  knew  how  to  transform  a  small  {mikra)  and  obscure  [adoxos) 
polis  into  one  that  was  famous  (endoxos)  and  great  (megale),  as  well 
as  in  other  anecdotes  where  he  lauds  the  greatness  and  doxa  of  his 
native  city  (11.5;  18.5,  7).  Plutarch  implicitly  pays  tribute  to 
this  philotimia  when  he  writes  {Them.  7.4),  "he  seems  to  have 

24  Plutarch  uses  Herodotus  8.93.1  and  8.123-24  for  Them.  17.1-3. 

2^  Plutarch's  preference  for  the  non-Herodotean  version  of  the  anecdote  is  far 
from  unique  (see  above,  note  22;  and  cf.  Them.  16.2  and  16.5  with  Herodotus  8.108.2 
and  8.110.2  respectively).  Although  Herodotus  calls  the  Athenians  the  soteres  of 
Hellas  (7.139.5),  Plutarch  claims  that  Themistocles  was  the  man  most  responsible  for 
the  soteria  of  Hellas  {Them.  7.4). 

2^  The  legetai  introducing  this  remark  should  cause  no  difficulty,  since  the  tenor  of 
the  chapter  (3)  and  similar  statements  to  be  discussed  presently  indicate  that  Plutarch 
is  expressing  his  own  belief.    Cf.  Cim.  10.9. 

2'  Tr.  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Loeb  Classical  Library. 
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been  the  one  most  responsible  for  the  survival  of  Hellas  and  above 
all  others  to  have  brought  fame  [doxa)  to  Athens." 

Themistocles'  philotimia,  directing  the  synesis  subordinate  to  it, 
finally  drove  him  to  such  a  height  of  preeminence  that  he  of 
necessity  fell  prey  to  phthonos,  the  unreasoning  envy  that  persecutes 
those  who  are  too  successful.  Plutarch  observes  {Them.  22.4), 
almost  indignantly,  that  Themistocles'  ostracism  was  not  a  punish- 
ment, but  a  means  of  purging  the  state  ofphthonos,  "which  delights 
in  humbling  the  preeminent"  and  in  depriving  them  of  honor 
{time).^^  And  the  phthonos  of  the  Athenians  is  a  recurrent  motif 
throughout  Plutarch's  account  of  Themistocles'  political  downfall 
in  Greece  ( Them.  22-24) .  Because  of  to  phthonein  the  Athenians 
welcomed  the  slander  against  him,  and  in  defending  himself  he 
became  even  more  offensive  (22.1).  Among  his  fellow  citizens 
hoi  phthonountes  accused  him  after  his  ostracism  (23.4).  He  feared 
the  phthonos  of  his  own  people  more  than  the  wrath  [orge)  of  King 
Admetus  (24.3).  Even  before  this  Themistocles  had  been  the 
victim  of  such  envy,  when  the  Greek  commanders  "because  of 
phthonos''  denied  him  the  aristeion  for  his  performance  at  Salamis 
(17.1-2);  and  he  later  experienced  the  phthonos  of  the  Persian 
nobles,  jealous  because  his  timai  from  the  Great  King  were  not  like 
those  of  other  foreigners  (29.5-6,  cf.  31.2). 

Phthonos  was,  therefore,  the  lot  of  Themistocles,  the  unavoidable 
result  of  his  philotimia  and  the  price  of  his  greatness.  But 
Themistocles'  philotimia  was  overweening  and  produced  an 
abundance  of  unnecessary  animosity.  Plutarch  remarks,  "He 
surpassed  everyone  in  philotimia''  {Them.  5.3),  and  then  (5.4)  tells 
how  he  ostentatiously  competed  with  Cimon  at  Olympia  and 
"displeased  the  Hellenes."  Furthermore,  the  excesses  of  his 
philotimia  are  underlined  by  the  use  of  the  superlative  philotimotatos 
{Them.  18.1)  and  by  the  narration  of  numerous  other  anecdotes 
involving  needless  display  and  boasting  {Them.  2.4,  5.3,  18.1-9, 
22.2,  31.1).  Plutarch  himself  neatly  distinguishes  between  the 
unavoidable  animosity  awaiting  the  philotimos  and  that  unneces- 
sarily acquired  by  2i  philotimotatos  {Them.  22.1-2): 

And  at  last,  when  even  his  fellow-citizens  were  led  by  their  jealousy 
{to  phthonein)  of  his  greatness  to  welcome  such  slanders  against  him, 

Plutarch  emphatically  connects  phthonos  and  ostracism  in  the  Life  of  Aristides 
(1.2,  7;  7.1-3),  and  attributes  the  phthonos  toward  Aristides  to  his  excessive  virtue 
(7.1-2,  7-8;  26.2-3). 
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he  was  forced  to  allude  to  his  own  achievements  when  he  addressed 
the  Assembly,  till  he  became  tiresome  thereby,  and  he  once  said 
to  the  malcontents:  "Why  are  ye  vexed  that  the  same  men  should 
often  benefit  you?"  He  offended  the  multitude  also  by  building 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  whom  he  surnamed  Aristoboule,  or  Best 
Counsellor,  intimating  thus  that  it  was  he  who  had  given  the 
best  counsel  to  the  city  and  to  the  Hellenes. 

This  distinction  is  already  implicit  in  Herodotus  8.124-25,  where 
the  phthonos  of  the  Hellenes  is  unavoidable  but  Themistocles' 
craving  for  time  creates  needless  phthonos  among  his  fellow  citizens, 
so  that  perhaps  again  Plutarch  is  expanding  an  idea  suggested 
by  Herodotus. 

But  Plutarch  does  not  dwell  over  long  on  the  frustration  of  his 
s\xh]tct's philotimia.  Despite  ominous  signs  phthonos  ( Them.  17.1), 
it  was  at  least  once  completely  gratified,  when  the  admiration 
{to  thaumazein)  accorded  him  at  Olympia  caused  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  reaping  in  full  the  harvest  {karpos)  of  his  labors 
on  behalf  of  Hellas  (17.4).  Though  beset  by  the  phthonos  of  the 
Persian  nobles,  Themistocles  still  expressed  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  megas  and  courted  by  many  {Them.  29.10-11); 
and  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Magnesia,  Kapirovixevos  Scopeag 
IxeyaXas  koI  TLfjicofJievos  ofJLOLa  Hepawv  roXg  apiorois  {Them.  31.3). 
Themistocles'  philotimia  was  also  granted  posthumous  gratifi- 
cation in  the  form  of  to  thaumazein  of  the  King  {Them.  31.7) 
and  certain  timai  conferred  on  his  descendants  in  Magnesia 
{Them.  32.6),  and  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  biography  Plutarch 
remarks  that  one  of  his  own  friends  enjoyed  {ekarpouto)  these 
timai. 

IV.  The  Minor  Characteristics 

On  occasions  Plutarch's  Themistocles  performs  acts  of  tolma  and 
praotes^^  {Them.  4.1,  7.3,  11.2-4,  28.6,  29.5),  though  he  is  never 
called  tolmeros  or  praos.  Plutarch  is,  therefore,  consciously  dis- 
tinguishing between  an  act  of  virtue  and  the  virtue  itself,  so  that 
tolma  and  praotes  are  not  to  be  construed  as  components  of  his 

2^  Perrin  (see  above,  note  27). 

For  praotes  see  Martin  (above,  note  3).  In  the  Lives,  praotes  is  basically  a  self- 
restraint  which  avoids  excess  of  every  kind,  whether  physical  or  emotional,  whether 
within  the  individual  or  in  his  relations  with  other  people.  It  manifests  itself  in  the 
dignity  of  a  person's  appearance,  his  control  of  an  emotional  impulse,  and  the  for- 
bearance with  which  he  treats  another. 
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subject's  ethos.  Whether  or  not  Themistocles'  physis  contained  a 
capacity  for  these  virtues  is  of  no  great  significance  for  Plutarch, 
who  looks  at  the  physis  only  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  ethos  and 
is  interested,  not  in  the  manifold  qualities  of  which  a  person's 
physis  is  capable,  but  in  those  actually  transformed  into  ethos 
through  practice. In  fact,  Themistocles'  acts  of  tolma  and 
praotes  are  so  completely  subordinated  to  his  synesis  and  philotimia 
that  they  are  actually  expressions  of  the  latter  qualities.  His 
synesis  is  responsible  for  his  naval  policy,  but  acts  of  tolma  and 
praotes  are  necessary  to  effect  the  policy  [Them.  4.1,  7.3,  11.4);^^ 
and  he  employs  tolma  to  obtain  recognition  at  the  Persian  court 
[Them.  28.6,  29.5). 

In  regard  to  tolma  the  Thucydidean  influence  is  again  evident, 
for  Thucydides'  phrase  (1.93.4),  protos  (Themistocles)  etolmesen 
eipein,  is  paraphrased  by  Plutarch  [Them.  4.1)  as  monos  eipein 
etolmese.  The  context  is  somewhat  different,  since  Plutarch  is 
describing  Themistocles'  attempt  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to  use 
the  revenue  from  the  silver  mines  for  building  ships,  and 
Thucydides  his  program  for  fortifying  Athens  and  the  Peiraeus. 
But  both  measures  aimed  at  increasing  Athenian  naval  power,  and 
in  both  authors  tolma  is  merely  an  instrument  of  native  synesis. 

In  a  brief  digression  {Them.  5.1-2)  Plutarch  never  decides 
whether  Themistocles  practiced  eleutheriotes  or  glischrotes  and 
mikrologia.  The  former  would  have  been  an  expression  of 
philotimia,  the  latter  of  synesis,  as  the  accompanying  anecdote 
shows.  At  any  rate,  the  distinction  between  the  quality  and  the 
act  is  maintained.  This  is  also  true  of  deinotes  {Them.  15.4),  a 
product  of  synesis,  and  of  alazoneia  {Them.  5.4),  one  of  the  uglier 
manifestations  of  philotimia,  the  allusion  to  this  vice  being  intro- 
duced by  the  remark,  "Themistocles  surpassed  everyone  in 
philotimia''  (5.3). 

Plutarch  could  easily  have  branded  Themistocles  an  adikos; 
for  he  quotes  Timocreon's  charges  of  adikia  {Them.  21.3-7),  had 
certainly  read  Herodotus'  comment  on  Themistocles'  dishonesty 
in  money  matters  (Hdt.  8.4-5),  and  narrates  an  anecdote  clearly 

Plutarch's  distinction  between  an  act  arete  and  the  arete  itself  fits  well  into  the 
thesis  of  Leo  (above,  note  23)  and  Dihle  (above,  note  3)  that  Plutarch's  ethical  theoi*y 
is  derived  ultimately  from  Aristotle  (cf.  Eth.  Nic.  1104a,  10-1  104b,  8). 

Eurybiades'  cowardice  serves  as  a  foil  to  Themistocles'  tolma  {Them.  7.5,  1 1.2-5). 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Plutarch  asserts  {Them.  7.4)  that  Themistocles  was  the  one 
most  responsible  for  the  Athenians'  reputation  for  andreia  and  eugndmosyne  (prudence) . 
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implying  adikia  {Them.  20.1-2).  Plutarch  instead  has  rejected 
Timocreon's  charges  as  wanton  and  outrageous  slander  {Them. 
21.5)  and,  while  citing  Herodotus  as  his  source  for  the  account  of 
the  bribery  of  Eurybiades  {Them.  7.6),  has  nevertheless  ignored 
the  imputation  of  dishonesty.  Likewise  Themistocles'  treatment 
of  the  islanders  {Them.  21.1-2)  and  the  riches  amassed  during  his 
political  career  ( Them.  25.3)  are  mentioned  without  condemnation. 
In  fact,  Plutarch  has  even  pointed  out  that  Themistocles  was  an 
impartial  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  private  contracts  ( Them.  5.6) 
and  has  illustrated  his  impeccable  honesty  with  two  anecdotes 
(5.6,  18.2).  The  phrases  introducing  the  anecdotes,  however, 
are  revealing:  "he  surpassed  everyone  in  philotimia''  (5.3)  and 
"he  was  by  nature philotimotatos''  (18.1).  Plutarch  thus  considers 
his  personal  integrity  merely  an  expression  of  his  philotimia: 
Themistocles  is  honest  because  he  thereby  gains  recognition. 
This  is  emphatically  brought  out  in  the  second  anecdote  (18.2) : 

Surveying  once  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Barbarians  which  had  been 
cast  up  along  the  sea,  he  saw  that  they  were  decked  with  golden 
bracelets  and  collars,  and  yet  passed  on  by  them  himself,  while  to  a 
friend  who  followed  he  pointed  them  out  and  said:  "Help  thyself, 
thou  art  not  Themistocles."^^ 

According  to  the  anecdote  implying  adikia  {Them.  20.1-2),  when 
Themistocles  proposes  to  the  Athenians  a  praxis  characterized  by 
him  as  ophelimos  and  soterios  but  one  which  must  be  kept  secret, 
he  is  instructed  to  impart  the  scheme  to  Aristides  alone,  and,  if  he 
gains  his  approval,  to  carry  it  out.  Though  Aristides  judges  that 
there  is  no  praxis  lysitelestera  or  adikotera  than  the  one  proposed  by 
Themistocles — namely,  that  the  Athenians  burn  the  Greek  fleet 
wintering  at  Pagasae — and  the  Athenians  order  Themistocles  to 
desist,  Plutarch  doubtless  regarded  the  anecdote  as  an  illustration 
of  synesis  and  for  that  reason  treated  it  prominently.  Plutarch  has 
again  let  his  overall  concept  of  his  subject's  character  determine 
his  attitude  toward  specific  aspects  of  his  source  material.  That 
which  seemed  incompatible  with  the  overall  concept  has  been 
rejected. 

V.  Summary 

Thus  the  biography  of  Themistocles  is  essentially  a  study  in 

^3  Perrin  (above,  note  27). 
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synesis  and  philotimia:  Plutarch  has  conceived  his  character  in 
terms  of  these  qualities.^*  The  analytical  chapters  of  the  Life 
are  devoted  primarily  to  them  (2,  3,  5,  18),  and  Themistocles'  acts 
of  synesis  and  philotimia  dominate  the  narrative  portions,  all 
other  ethical  and  intellectual  qualities  exhibited  by  Themistocles 
being  regarded  only  as  particular  expressions  or  instruments  of 
these  two. 

The  tone  is  set  in  chapter  1,  where  the  young  Themistocles 
reveals  two  fundamental  ingredients  of  his  synesis,  cleverness  and 
persuasiveness,  as  well  as  his  passion  for  recognition.  Finally, 
Plutarch  sees  in  Themistocles'  suicide  the  triumph  of  the  nobler 
aspect  of  his  philotimia  over  its  more  unpleasant  traits ;  for  when 
actually  summoned  by  the  Great  King  to  wage  war  against  the 
Hellenes,  Themistocles  ended  his  life, 

.  .  .  neither  embittered  by  anything  like  anger  against  his  former 
fellow-citizens,  nor  lifted  up  by  the  great  honor  {time)  and  power 
(dynamis)  he  was  to  have  in  the  war,  but  possibly  thinking  his  task 
not  even  approachable  .  .  .  yet  most  of  all  out  of  regard  for  the 
reputation  (doxa)  of  his  own  achievements  {praxeis)  and  the  trophies 
of  those  early  days  {Them.  31.4-6).^^ 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides  clearly  have  contributed  abundantly 
to  Plutarch's  concept  of  Themistocles'  character,  probably  more 
abundantly  than  any  of  his  other  sources,  which  frequently  only 
furnished  the  narrative  material  to  illustrate  a  Herodotean  or 
Thucydidean  idea,  though  the  almost  complete  loss  of  these  other 
sources  reduces  to  guesswork  any  assessment  of  their  individual 
contributions.^^  There  is  no  doubt  that  Plutarch  owes  much  to 
them,  for  he  has  consistently  revised  and  reinterpreted  the  original 
Herodotean  and  Thucydidean  ideas  in  the  light  of  his  general 
concept  of  Themistocles'  character,  a  concept  which  had  evolved 

Hartmut  Erbse,  "Die  Bedeutung  der  Synkrisis  in  den  Parallelbiographien 
Plutarchs,"  Hermes  84  (1956)  398-424,  argues  that  the  parallel  Lives  were  composed 
within  the  framework  of  certain  qualities  common  to  the  pair  in  question.  I  suggest 
that  Plutarch  was  more  interested  in  biographical  than  in  historical  truth  and  that  his 
attitude  toward  his  sources  was  always  governed  by  this  fact.  As  a  result,  many  an 
incident  of  doubtful  historical  authenticity,  perhaps  even  to  Plutarch  himself,  has  been 
related  because  it  conformed  with  his  general  concept  of  a  man's  character. 

For  the  form  of  the  Lives  and  a  survey  of  the  pertinent  scholarship  see  Ziegler 
(above,  note  2)  905-10. 

Perrin  (above,  note  27). 

Ephorus  is  one  of  the  most  important  (see  Herbert  [above,  note  2]  54-65). 
Herbert's  bibliography  includes  the  studies  of  Plutarch's  sources  for  the  Themistocles. 
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from  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  his  source  material  and  was 
consistent  with  his  own  ethical  theory.  The  resulting  synthesis 
is  a  penetrating  and  independent  analysis  of  a  great  man's 
character.  38 

VI.  General  Observations 

Perhaps  this  study  has  illustrated  too  the  application  of  one 
of  Plutarch's  remarks  on  method  and  purpose.  He  writes  in 
Cim.  2.3-5. 

We  demand  of  those  who  would  paint  fair  and  graceful  features 
that,  in  case  of  any  slight  imperfections  therein,  they  shall  neither 
wholly  omit  it  nor  yet  emphasise  it,  because  the  one  course  makes  the 
portrait  ugly  and  the  other  unlike  its  original.  In  like  manner, 
since  it  is  difficult,  nay  rather  perhaps  impossible,  to  represent  a 
man's  life  as  stainless  and  pure,  in  its  fairest  chapters  we  must 
round  out  the  truth  into  fullest  semblance;  but  those  transgressions 
(Jiamartiai)  and  follies  {kerai)  by  which,  owing  to  passion  (pathos), 
perhaps,  or  political  compulsion  {politike  ananke),  a  man's  career  is 
sullied,  we  must  regard  rather  as  shortcomings  {elleimmata)  in  some 
particular  excellence  {arete)  than  as  the  vile  products  of  positive 
baseness  (kakia),  and  we  must  not  all  too  zealously  delineate  them 
in  our  history,  and  superfluously  too,  but  treat  them  as  though  we 
were  tenderly  defending  human  nature  for  producing  no  character 
{ethos)  which  is  absolutely  good  and  indisputably  set  towards  virtue 
{arete). 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Plutarch  has  attributed  no 
kakia  to  Themistocles'  ethos  and  that  his  hamartiai  and  kerai,  his 
unjust  and  pretentious  acts,  while  faithfully  recorded,  are  pre- 
sented as  the  elleimata  of  the  two  aretai  constituting  his  ethos  and  are 
overshadowed  by  the  positive  achievements  of  these  aretai.  That 
his  unjust  and  pretentious  acts  were  occasioned  by  uncontrolled 
pathe  and  political  necessity  is  evident. 

Themistocles  appears  with  an  entirely  different  character  in  the  Aristides  {Arist. 
2.2,  4.3),  though  Herodotus  was  a  primary  source  for  both  Lives.  I  suggest  that  the 
references  to  Themistocles'  character  in  the  Aristides  convey  Plutarch's  first  impressions 
and  that  the  Themistocles,  composed  at  a  later  date,  represents  his  final  judgment  based 
on  a  carefial  study  of  all  his  sources.  This  suggestion  admittedly  does  violence  to  the 
chronological  schemes  worked  out  by  Ziegler  (above,  note  2)  899-903  and  Theander 
("Zur  Zeitfolge  der  Biographien  Plutarchs,"  Eranos  56  [1958]  12-14)  for  the  order  of 
composition  of  the  Lives.  For  another  explanation  of  this  difference  see  Perrin  (above, 
note  2)  181. 

This  and  the  following  quotation  are  from  Perrin's  translation  (above,  note  27). 
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The  Life  of  Themistocles  also  bears  witness  to  Plutarch's  basic 
interest,  so  clearly  enunciated  in  the  introduction  to  the  bio- 
graphies of  Alexander  and  Caesar: 

For  it  is  not  Histories  that  I  am  writing,  but  Lives  (Bioi) ;  and  in  the 
most  illustrious  deeds  there  is  not  always  a  manifestation  of  virtue 
(arete)  or  vice  (kakia),  nay,  a  sHght  thing  like  a  phrase  or  a  jest  often 
makes  a  greater  revelation  of  character  (ethos)  than  battles  where 
thousands  fall,  or  the  greatest  armaments,  or  sieges  of  cities. 
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XXIV.    Vergilian  Glosses  in  the  Stonyhurst  Medulla 

ROBERT  T.  MEYER 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

Some  of  the  Medulla  lemmata  with  their  definitions  go  back 
ultimately  to  such  early  glossaries  as  Abavus  and  Abstrusa,  which 
were  originally  batches  of  glossae  collectae  on  the  text  of  Vergil. 
Even  when  the  definitions  have  been  translated  into  Middle 
English  they  betray  their  Latin  origin.  Thanks  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  early  glossaries  we  can  trace  many  of  these  items  to 
their  ultimate  source.* 

The  name  Medulla  as  a  textbook  may  require  some  explanation. 
Latin  medulla  meant  "pith,  marrow,"  by  a  transferred  meaning 
became  "substance,  sum,"  and  finally  "abridgement,  compen- 
dium, summary."  This  actually  is  a  clipped  title,  the  term 
grammatica  being  understood.  The  full  title  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  mediaeval  manuscript  catalogues :  Medulla  grammatica, 
Medulla  grammaticae,  or  even  the  Greek  form  Medulla  grammatikes.  ^ 
So,  literally  Medulla  grammaticae,  the  "marrow  of  grammar," 
the  sum  total  of  "what  every  school  boy  ought  to  know,"  in  this 
case,  a  compendium  of  the  Latin  language.  For  example,  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge  MS.  no.  72  is  described: 

Medulla  grammaticae,  cent.  xv.  Contents:  Hec  est  regula  pro 
toto  libro :  versus :  flfructum  grammaticae  pueris  do  sub  brevitate. 
Hie  liber  intitulatur  qui  ab  auctoribus  nuncupatur  Medulla 
grammaticae.  A,  prepositio,  anglice,  fro.  Explicit  fol.  118^: 
Zoticus,  a,  um:  Iste  liber  finiebatur  16mo  die  mensis  Decembris 
A.D.  1468.2 

*  I  am  under  obligation  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  a  generous 
grant  for  the  research  on  this  project,  as  well  as  a  grant  from  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  which  also  gave  me  a  sabbatical  leave  for  this  purpose  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  during  the  period  February-June,  1959.  Cf.  also  the  Tear  Book  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  1960,  633-34. 

^  Catalogue  of  Harleian  Alanuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  (London  1808),  Nos.  1738, 
2257.  Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  years  1854-75 
(London  1877),  No.  24,640. 

2  M.  R.  James,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  (Cambridge  1913)  95-96. 
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I  mention  this  particular  manuscript  because  it  would  be  very 
close  to  the  Stonyhurst  Medulla  in  age  and  textual  content.  There 
are  other  fanciful  names  for  glossaries,  e.g.  the  Promptorium 
parvulorum  (an  English-Latin  dictionary)  the  "Children's  Store- 
house or  Repository,"  Manipulus  vocabulorum,  "Handful  of  Voca- 
bles" (1570),  the  Alvearie,  the  "Beehive"  of  John  Baret  (1580). 
An  interesting  preface  to  the  last-named  work  gives  the  reason 
for  its  name : 

Thus  within  a  yeare  or  two  (he  had  set  his  students  to  extract 
passages  from  the  Classics  and  to  arrange  them  under  heads)  they 
had  gathered  together  a  great  volume,  which  for  the  apt  simiUtude 
betweene  the  good  scholers  and  dihgent  bees  in  gathering  their 
wax  and  hony  into  their  hive,  I  called  then  their  Alvearie,  both  for  a 
memoriall  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  also  by  this  name  to  incourage 
others  to  the  like  diligence,  for  that  they  should  not  see  their  worthy 
prayse  for  the  same,  unworthily  drowned  in  oblivion.  . 

The  Stonyhurst  Medulla  is  so  named  because  it  is  preserved  at 
the  Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst  in  Lancashire  County,  England.* 
This  manuscript  has  been  dated  on  palaeographical  grounds  by 
the  late  Robin  Flower  of  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the  British 
Museum  as  antedating  1400.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts: 

STONYHURST  18.  Vocabularium  Latino- Anglicum.  Folio,  vellum, 
consisting  of  7 1  leaves,  written  in  double  columns  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  (Here  follow  ten  or  a  dozen  items  from  the  glossary  to 
indicate  its  nature.)  ^ 

Someone  made  entries,  a  sort  of  expense  account  on  the  flyleaf 
of  the  manuscript. 

Stanton:  In  primis  anno  Domini  m.cccc.lxx.uj  in  festo  Purifi- 
cationibus  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  in  cera  ij  lb.  le  lb.  vii  d.  Summa 
xiij  d. 

Item:  die  Dominica  proxima  post  festum  Purificationis  in  obla- 
tionibus  ij  d.  ob. 

This  memorandum  has  no  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  manu- 
script; it  simply  records  the  purchase  of  some  wax  on  Candlemas 

^  J.  Baret,  An  Alvearie  .  ,  .  (Londinii  1580),  Praef. 

*  Rev.  John  Gerard,  S.  J.,  Stonyhurst  College:  its  Life  beyond  the  Seas,  1794-1894  .  .  . 
(Belfast  1894)  261,  mentions  this  glossary  as  Vocabularium  Latino- Anglicum  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

^  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  (London  1874)  145. 
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Day,  1473,  and  the  following  Sunday  offering  of  two  pence. 
Thus  ends  the  short-lived  expense  account.  The  remainder  of 
the  folio  is  left  blank,  except  for  the  heavy  offset  from  the  decorated 
capitals  £/,  X,  T,  and  ^  at  the  beginnings  of  their  respective 
sections  on  the  opposite  folio  70^.  The  manuscript  has  no 
signature  of  any  kind  indicative  of  former  owners'  names.  One 
marginal  gloss  on  fol.  60^  reads  manifeste  in  a  different  hand  from 
that  of  the  text.  It  may  have  been  added  as  a  catch-word  to  the 
text,  which  here  reads:  singillatim  .i.  manifeste.  Some  probationes 
pennae  are  to  be  found  on  fol.  40  where  someone  practised  ( ?) 
making  S's  on  the  right  hand  margin.  Pen  tracings  are  also  to 
be  found  on  the  foot  of  fol.  62. 

The  manuscript  glossary  is  written  in  the  calligraphic  book- 
hand  characteristic  of  the  English  and  French  schools  of  writing 
in  the  late  fourteenth  century.  Each  column  contains  38  to  40 
lines  of  script  copied  continuously.  There  is  no  ornament  save 
the  capital  letters  at  the  head  of  each  section  of  the  glossary. 
These  are  plainly  adorned  with  a  series  of  fine  pen  strokes  extend- 
ing into  the  margin  parallel  to  the  column.  All  the  letters  in 
the  glossary  are  subdivided  except  the  four  above  mentioned, 
coming  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  So  the  letter  B  (fol.  8^-10^) 
has  the  following  seven  subdivisions:  Ba-,  Be-,  Bi-,  BI-,  Bo-,  Br-, 
and  Bu-.  The  alphabetization  of  the  items  takes  into  account 
only  the  first  three  letters  of  each  word ;  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  stage  of  complete  alphabetization  which  we  find  in  the  modern 
dictionary.    So,  under  Bi-  we  take  three  lemmata  in  order : 

Bidental :  locus  wbi  {ulmen  cadzt. 
Biennium:  spaciwrn  duorum,  annorMm. 
Biennis :  of  twe  3er^,  (fol.  9^) 

whereas  in  a  modern  dictionary  biennis  would  precede  biennium. 
As  may  be  seen  in  the  examples  thus  far  given,  the  glossary  is  not 
exactly  a  Latin-English  dictionary,  since  a  good  many  lemmata 
are  defined  in  Latin.  We  shall  soon  see  how  these  definitions  in 
Latin  are  a  great  help  in  determining  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
glossary. 

The  Medulla  gives  some  indication  of  declension  and  con- 
jugation as  do  our  dictionaries  today:  nominative  and  genitive 
singular  are  quoted  for  the  noun ;  the  first  person  and  the  ending 
of  the  second  person  indicative  active  for  the  verb,  thus  indicating 
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the  conjugation  to  which  they  belong.  Adverbs  and  adjectives 
are  not  compared,  but  in  the  case  of  irregular  (i.e.  suppletive) 
comparison,  each  form  occurs  in  its  proper  place  in  the  glossary. 
The  definition  of  the  verb  is  always  given  in  the  infinitive  form, 
whether  it  be  in  Latin  or  English.  E.g.  attingo,  gis:  compre- 
hendere;  aucupor,  aris:  to  takefoules  (fol.  8). 

Concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Medulla  we  can  say  nothing. 
We  can  assign  this  work  to  no  one  man,  any  more  than  we  can 
say  that  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray  is  the  author  of  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary.  The  authors  of  our  glossary  are  many  name- 
less persons  in  a  long  tradition:  teachers,  students,  monks,  friars, 
secular  clerks  who  expounded  the  classics  and  the  scriptures 
in  the  cloister  and  in  the  schools.  There  must  be  a  good  many 
manuscripts  of  the  Medulla;  Way  mentioned  some  sixteen,  all 
of  them  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  condition.®  However  the 
textual  history  of  these  mediaeval  glossaries  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  literary  texts,  or  even  the  non-literary  materials  such 
as  the  bestiaries  or  the  lapidaries  which  have  come  down  quite 
intact.  The  glossary-scribe  often  combined  glossaries,  and  at 
each  stage  in  glossary  compilation  there  would  be  a  reshuffling, 
often  resulting  in  a  better  alphabetical  arrangement.  During 
such  a  process  items  might  be  added  or  lost ;  there  are  cases  where 
the  wrong  definitions  were  copied  for  the  lemmata. 

Now  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  the  Medulla  a  Latin-English 
dictionary,  since  many  of  the  Latin  words  are  defined  in  Latin. 
Nor  are  all  the  lemmata  Latin  words  for  that  matter;  Greek  and 
even  Hebrew  terms  were  also  defined.  These  lemmata  are  written 
of  course  in  Latin  letters,  and  are  often  indicated  as  Greek  by  a 
small  g  and  a  suprascript  e:  g".  Then  acros  g'\  mons  h  stands  for 
acros^  graece:  mons,  latine.  In  some  few  instances  the  English 
definition  is  marked  a^  for  anglice.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
glossary  begins  as  did  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  no.  72: 
«,  anglice:  fro.  There  are  also  some  Hebrew  lemmata,  marked 
sometimes  ebraice,  hebrayce,  some  of  these  words  being  defined  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin:  Choeleth,  hebraice:  ecclesiastes,  graece, 
consonator,  latine  (fol.  14).    But  quite  often  the  Hebrew  proper 

^  Promptorium  Parvulorum  sive  Clericorum ;  lexicon  Anglo-Latinum  princeps,  auctore 
Fratre  Galfrido  Grammatico  dicto  e  Predicatoribus  Lenne  Episcopi,  Northfolciensi, 
A.D.  circa  m.cccc.xl.  Olim  e  Prelis  Pynsonianis  editum,  nunc  ab  integro,  commen- 
tariolis  subjectis,  ad  fidem  codicum  recensuit  Albertus  Way  (Londinii,  Sumpt.  Soc. 
Camdenensis,  1845)  xxii-1. 
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names  are  simply  given  with  their  Latin  interpretation  and  no 
other  marking:  Melchesedec  .i.  rex  iustus  (fol.  40).  Ultimately  a 
good  many  of  these  lemmata  with  their  definitions  were  taken  from 
the  Bible,  classical,  and  patristic  writers.  We  have  valuable  keys 
to  such  research  in  a  number  of  early  glossaries  which  still  keep 
the  order  of  the  lemmata  with  the  definitions  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  occurred  in  the  original  texts  from  which  they  came. 
When  such  collections  of  glosses  {glossae  collectae)  were  combined 
to  form  a  large  glossarium  (body  of  glossae  collectae  from  separate 
works),  they  were  recast  in  alphabetical  order  to  make  them  easier 
for  reference.  Once  this  was  done  it  became  increasingly  harder 
to  identify  their  ultimate  sources.  Now  the  Medulla  drew  largely 
for  its  material  upon  earlier  Latin  Anglo-Saxon  glossaries,  known 
as  Epinal,  Erfurt,  Corpus,  and  Leyden  glossaries.  Lindsay  had 
predicted  that  in  the  course  of  time  these  Old  English  glossaries 
would  be  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  more  than  one  glossary  of 
the  English  group.  But  the  Medulla  had  another  source  and  this 
was  the  famous  Abstrusa  glossary,  so  called  from  its  first  word. 
This  is  a  very  fascinating  glossary,  which  derives  in  part  from  a 
learned  Vergil  commentary.^  For  us  its  great  interest  is  in  the 
form  of  the  words,  occurring  often  in  the  same  case-ending  as  in 
the  text  of  Vergil.  That  alone  in  a  body  of  glosses  might  un- 
mistakably point  back  to  a  Vergilian  provenance.  But  when  the 
Medulla  has  taken  lemmata  and  their  definitions  from  Abstrusa,  the 
forms  are  normalized,  as  can  be  illustrated  from  a  few  examples : 
arbusta:  arboreta  in  Abstrusa  20.43  is  from  Eclogues  1.39: 

.  .  .  ipsa  haec  arbusta  vocabant. 

and  the  Medulla  has  the  same  definition,  slightly  recast:  arbustum 
J.  arboretum  (fol.  6).  Again,  Abstrusa  22.53:  Averni;  inferni  for 
Aen.  4.512,  but  Medulla,  Avernus  .i.  infernus  (fol.  8).  Again, 
Abstrusa  97.39  has:  insontem:  innocentem,  which  every  school  boy 
knows  is  from  the  second  Aeneid,  84:  but  Medulla:  msons,  tis, 
innocens  (fol.  34). 

Of  course  a  good  many  of  the  Latin  definitions  are  translated 
into  Middle  English,  but  many  of  them  are  such  accurate  trans- 
lations of  the  Abstrusa  definition  in  Latin,  that  we  must  accept  this 

'  W.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Corpus,  Epinal,  Erfurt,  and  Leyden  Glossaries  (Oxford  1921)  2. 
8  Cf.  J.  F.  Mountford,  "Glossa,  Glossary  (Latin),"  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary 
(Oxford  1949)  389. 
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glossary  as  the  ultimate  source  of  our  Vergil  items.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  tradition  by  which  these  definitions  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  glossography, 
we  can  often  postulate  with  certainty  only  the  ultimate  sources. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  the  publication  of  more  glossaries  of  this 
nature  we  will  be  able  to  trace  the  line  of  descent  more  clearly. 
The  form  of  the  lemma  in  an  early  glossary  like  Abstrusa  is  a  pretty 
safe  guide  as  to  its  source.  We  cannot  always  have  a  word 
defined  and  quoted  as  in  the  Liber  glossarum  (239.24) : 

reboare:  resonare.    Vergilius  "reboantque  siluae  cicades," 

a  direct  reference  to  Georgics  3.223.  It  will  be  noticed  that  here 
too  the  Lib.  Gloss,  has  a  normalized  form  of  the  verb,  does  not  quote 
the  form  as  it  occurred  in  Vergil,  whereas  Abstrusa  (162.34)  had: 
reboant:  resonant. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  quote  any  more  than  a  very  few  of 
the  more  obvious  Vergilian  glosses  to  be  found  in  the  Medulla, 
with  the  corresponding  entry  in  Abstrusa  or  in  the  Liber  glossarum 
and  the  ultimate  passage  in  Vergil. 


Medulla 

antrum,  uel  tra  .i.  spel- 
unca.  fol.  5 

Adventinwj :  quidam  mons 
in  Roma.  fol.  2 

bustum:    a   graue,  ignis 
uel  Xignorum  strues  \xbi 
corpora  mortuorww 
cr^mantMr.         fol.  10^ 

musso,  as:  dubito.  fol.  43 

postumw^:  c\ui  natw^  est 
post  obitum  patris. 

fol.  51 

^rotirvus'.  antiquM^  fol.  52 
ibid. 

serenw^  uel 
fol.  63v 
habet  tres 
fol.  67 


pnscM^:  id^m. 

sudwi",  a,  um; 

cldivus. 
trifaux :  qwf 

fauces. 


Abstrusa  or  Vergil 
Liber  glossarum 

antrum:  spelunca.  A.  1.166 
17.11 

Aventinus:  mons  in  urbe  A.  7.657 
Roma.  22.53 

bustum:  lignorum  strues       A.  11.201 
ubi  corpora  mortuorum 
cremantur.  26.26 

mussant:  dubitant  A.  11.345 

L.  Gl.  224.31 

postumus:  post  mortem        A.  6.763 
patris  natus.  146.34 


prisca :  antiqua.     151.45  A.  6.878 

sudum:  serenum.  178.28  G.  4.77 

trifaucis:    tria   guttura  A.  6.417 
habens.  L.Gl.  251.4 
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Medulla 


amurca :  darstes  of  oile. 

fol.  4v 

ango,  is:  constr^yne. 

fol.  5 

caminM^:  a  furneys. 

fol.  llv 

enodis:  wy]?out  knotte. 

fol.  24 

forceps:  tongM>f  of  a  smy)?. 

fol.  28v 


Robert  T.  Meyer 

Abstrusa  or 
Liber  glossarum 

amurca:  faex  olei. 

L.  Gl.  166.15 

angit:  constringit.  17.9^ 
caminus:  fomax.  27.24 
enodis:  sine  nodo. 

63.17 

forceps:  forfices  fabri. 
L.  GL  202.10 


mactM^y,  a,  um :  eched  more. 

fol.  39 

onager:  a  wylde  asse. 

fol.  45v 


mactus:  multum  auctus. 

112.28 

onager:  asinus  silvaticus. 

132.36 


ffebe :  )?e  mone.     fol.  27^      Phoebe:  luna.  138.34 


sceptrww:  kynge3erde. 

fol.  58v 

semesus:  half  etynge. 

fol.  59 

vector,  oris:  a  berare. 

fol.  68 

umbo,  nis:  mydil  of 
schylde.  fol.  70 


sceptrum:  virga  regalis. 

167.18 

semesam:  semicomestam. 
L.  GL  244.6 

vector:  portator.  189.30 


umbo :  media  pars  scuti. 

194.50 


[1961 
Vergil 

G.  3.448 


G, 
A. 
G. 
G. 
A. 
G. 


3.497 

3.580 

2.78 

4.175 

9.641 

3.409 


A.  10.216 

A,  1.653 

A.  3.244 

E.  4.38 

A.  2.546 


It  will  be  seen  what  a  close  correspondence  there  is  in  the  defi- 
nitions, both  Latin  and  English,  between  those  of  the  Medulla 
and  Abstrusa.  The  scribe  who  incorporated  the  Vergil  material 
in  Abstrusa,  allowing  the  lemmata  to  keep  the  case  endings  of  the 
original  text,  was  unwittingly  giving  us  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem  in  lexicography.  The  English  schoolboy  of  the  late 
fourteenth  century  with  such  a  manuscript  glossary  in  his  hand 
was  able  to  read  Vergil  along  with  his  Cato  and  Donatus. 

9  MS.  consignat;  cod.  corr.  Nettleship,  Jowrw.  PhU.  17  (1888)121. 
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XXV.    The  Cadet  Colonels  of  the  Ephebic  Corps 

FORDYCE  W.  MITCHEL 

RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN's  COLLEGE 

The  present  study  ^  proposes  to  bring  together  and  collate  the 
epigraphical  evidence  concerning  the  officers  and  officials  who 
were  connected  with  the  Athenian  ephebeia.  The  investigation  has 
been  limited  to  those  monuments  which  presumably  were  set  up 
before  322  B.C.,  and  which  are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  yield 
pertinent  information.  This  collation,  when  compared  with  what 
Aristotle  says  concerning  these  officers  and  officials,  shows  almost 
complete  agreement  with  the  literary  account,  but  also  reveals 
additional  titles  which  Aristotle  does  not  mention.  Of  these  the 
taxiarchoi  are  given  special  consideration,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  were  cadet  officers  (comparable  to  the  cadet  lochagoi),  some 
of  whom  are  known  and  can  be  identified.  Finally,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  significance  and  importance  of  these  cadet  officers  did  not 
end  with  their  ephebeia,  but  that  they  continued  to  be  of  use  in  the 
tribal  military  organization. 

Aristotle,  in  his  account  of  the  Athenian  ephebeia  (Ath.  Pol. 
42.2-5),  has  given  us  an  almost  complete  list  of  the  regular  army 
officers  and  the  special  officials  who  were  responsible  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  ephebes.  Among  the  special  officials  were  the  kosmetes 
and  the  sophronistes,  men  chosen  by  their  fellow  demesmen  and 
citizens  for  their  high  moral  qualifications.  They  were  respon- 
sible for  the  moral,  spiritual  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
youths  in  their  charge.  Other  special  officials  were  the  paido- 
tribai,  whose  function  Aristotle  does  not  define,  and  the  didaskaloi, 

^  I  wish  to  thank  Professor  B.  D.  Meritt  for  inviting  me  to  work  at  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  and  Professors  A.  E.  Raubitschek  and  O.  W.  Reinmuth,  both  of 
whom  have  read  my  manuscript  and  made  many  helpful  suggestions.  Special  thanks 
go  to  Mr.  John  Travlos  for  his  generous  permission  to  use  the  name  of  the  taxiarch 
from  the  Eleusis  inscription  (v,  see  below).  I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  G.  A.  Stamires 
who  will  publish  the  inscription  in  Arch.  Eph.  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  the  present 
study  was  well  advanced  before  Mr.  Stamires  showed  me  his  copy  of  this  inscription, 
it  is  the  information  from  this  text  which  provides  that  decisive  bit  of  evidence  which 
many  fine  hypotheses  unfortunately  lack.  The  research  was  carried  out  with  the 
help  of  a  grant  from  the  University  Center  in  Virginia. 
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who  were  instructors  in  heavy-armed  fighting  and  in  the  use  of 
bow,  javelin  and  catapult.  These  men  were  merely  technicians 
and  had  no  peculiar  qualifications  other  than  competence  in  their 
respective  skills.  As  for  the  regular  officers,  Aristotle  refers  to 
them  only  obliquely,  for  he  mentions  the  several  military  estab- 
lishments where  the  ephebes  were  stationed  and  where  they 
naturally  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regular  army  com- 
mandants. These  were  the  generals  of  the  Piraeus,  Munichia, 
and  Acte,  where  the  first-year  ephebes  were  in  garrison,  and  the 
general  of  the  countryside,  who  had  charge  of  the  several  frontier 
forts  where  the  young  men  spent  their  second  year  in  garrison 
and  on  patrol. 

These  officers  and  officials  mentioned  either  directly  or  in- 
directly by  Aristotle  correspond  almost  exactly  with  those  whose 
names  and  titles  appear  on  the  ephebic  monuments  which  were 
set  up  in  the  period  from  334  to  323,  that  is,  from  the  time  the 
ephebeia  was  reorganized  by  the  law  of  Epicrates  {ca.  335)  until  it 
was  changed,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  pro-Macedonian  oligarchs 
after  the  battle  of  Crannon  (322).^  Since  this  is  the  very  period 
Aristotle  was  describing,  the  agreement  between  his  account  and 
the  epigraphical  evidence  is  hardly  surprising. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  period  are:^ 


2  The  timocratic  constitution  of  322  deprived  many  citizens  of  their  rights,  and 
probably  the  citizens'  sons  were  also  excluded  from  the  ephebeia.  Cf.  W.  S.  Ferguson, 
Hellenistic  Athens  (London  1912)  22,  48;  also  Georg  Busolt-H.  Swoboda,  Griechische 
Staatskunde,  Mueller's  Handbuch  der  kl.  Alt.  4.1.1  (Munchen  1920-26)  1190  and  note  5. 

^  The  dates  given  for  i-iv,  in  which  the  archons'  names  are  preserved  or  can  be 
restored,  refer  to  the  year  in  which  the  ephebes  were  enrolled  and  not  to  the  year  in 
which  the  decrees  were  passed  or  the  monuments  were  set  up.  For  instance,  since 
the  ephebes  of  i  and  ii  were  enrolled  in  the  year  of  Ctesicles  (334/3),  their  first  year  in 
training  began  in  Boedromium,  334;  their  year  a.s  peripoloi,  then,  began  in  Boedromium 
333.  Therefore  the  terminus  post  quern  (if  not  terminus  quo)  for  the  setting  up  of  their 
monuments  would  be  the  late  summer  of  332,  when  their  service  was  over  and  they 
were  being  praised  for  it.  Assuming  that  these  ephebes  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
year  of  Ctesicles  were  the  first  ones  after  the  reorganization  under  the  law  of  Epicrates, 
the  terminus  ante  quern  for  that  law  would  be  334/3  and  not  335/4  as  calculated  by 
Busolt-Swoboda,  Gr.  Stoats.,  page  1189,  note  11,  following  U.  von  VVilamowitz- 
MoeWendovff,  Aristoteles  und  Athen  (Berlin  1893)  1.193-94. 


I.  Cecropis 

II.  Hippothontis 

III.  Leontis 


334/3 
334/3 
333/2 


IGu\  1156. 


B.  D.  Meritt,  Hesperia  9 
(1940)  59-66,  No.  8. 


/Gn2.  1189. 
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IV.  Pandionis  333/2  B.   D.   Meritt,  AJP  66 

(1945)  234-39  =  /G  ii^. 
2976. 

V.  Cecropis  333/2?  J.  Travlos,  Praktika  1954 

(1957)  70-71. 

VI.  Oeneis  ca.  330  W.  K.  Pritchett,  Hesperia, 

Suppl.  8  (1949)271-78. 

VII.  Pandionis        ca.  330  J.  Pouilloux,  La  Forteresse 

de  Rhamnonte  (Paris 
1954)  107-10,  No.  2. 

VIII.  Leontis  324/3  B.  Leonardos,  Arch.  Eph. 

1918,  pages  73-100. 

IX.  Acamantis  334/3  to  307/6     W.  E.  McLeod,  Hesperia 

28  (1959)  121-26. 

The  following  collation  will  show  which  of  the  officials  are 
mentioned  most  often  and  on  which  inscriptions.  Parentheses 
indicate  that  the  official  is  the  dedicator  rather  than  one  of  those 
honored;  square  brackets  indicate  that  the  official  is  restored  or 
simply  assumed  by  the  editor  to  have  been  mentioned : 

arparriyos  eVt  toj  TTetpatet — III,  IV,  V,  VIII. 

OTpaT-qyos  ivrl  rfj  ^AKrei — VIII. 

arpar'qyos  iirl  rfj  X^P^ — VIII. 

CTTparrjyos — VI. 

KocrfirjTT^S — III,  IV,  VIII. 

(Taj(j)povL<JTrjs — I,  II,  III,  (iv),  V,  VI,  VIII. 

StSccCTAcaAot — III,  [iv],  V,  VI,  (i.e.  a/covrtar/j?) ,  VII,  VIII. 

Clearly  the  only  official,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  who  does  not 
appear  in  these  dedications  is  the  paidotribes."^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  inscriptions  reveal  to  us  certain  titles 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  Ath.  Pol.,  and  their  identification  is 

*  Unless  one  accepts  the  restoration,  [iSot/di'jSt^v] ,  in  IG  ii^.  478  (305/4),  the  first 
paidotribes  appears  in  an  inscription  of  269/8,  IG  ii^.  665;  see  Hesperia  11  (1942)  302. 
Concerning  the  didaskaloi  it  should  be  noted  that  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions 
supplements  but  does  not  parallel  the  account  of  Aristotle,  Aristotle  says  that  the 
instructors  for  the  ephebes  (presumably  for  the  whole  corps)  were  elected  by  the 
demos,  while  iii  and  iv  (as  restored  by  Meritt)  show  that  different  tribes  had  different 
didaskaloi  in  the  same  year  (333/2),  that  at  least  one  of  them  was  a  non-citizen,  and 
that  one  tribe  had  four  while  another  had  but  two.  If  the  didaskaloi  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  did  in  fact  belong  to  the  corps  as  a  whole,  then  the  persons  honored  in  the 
ephebic  inscriptions  must  constitute  a  different  group  of  didaskaloi  who  were  teachers 
of  the  individual  phylai  and  not  of  the  corps  as  a  whole.  Cf.  Meritt,  AJP  66  (1945) 
237. 

I2-1-T.P.  92 
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difficult.  Since  they  fall  outside  Aristotle's  description,  there  is  a 
strong  implication  that  none  of  them  had  any  officially  recognized 
connection  with  the  ephebeia  and  that  their  functions  were  not 
specifically  defined  by  the  state.  In  other  words,  their  functions, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  either  strictly  internal  and 
had  to  do  with  the  inner  organization  of  the  ephebic  corps,  or 
they  were  peripheral,  that  is,  they  may  have  included  such  things 
as  public  relations  in  the  frontier  forts  or  the  provision  of  some 
special  need  of  the  ephebes  by  someone  who  was  acting  essentially 
in  his  capacity  as  a  private  citizen.  These  additional  officers  are 
as  follows: 

ra^lapxos — HI  (here  the  taxiarch  is  also  restored  as  one  of  the 
dedicators),  [(iv)],  v,  [vi],  [ix]. 

Xoxocyos — in,  IV,  v,  [vi],  vn,  vni,  [ix]. 

eTTLfieXrjTTjs — VHI  only. 

[ra/xta?  rajv  GTpaTLOJTjiKOjv — VII  only,  line  8. 

Obviously  the  rajxias  rwv  GTparLcoTLKwv  is  not  an  ephebic 
official,  and  we  do  not  know  why  he  might  have  appeared  on  an 
ephebic  monument.  Nor  do  we  know  anything  about  the 
specific  duties  of  the  epimeletai.  Both  the  literary  and  the  epi- 
graphical  references  to  the  office  are  tantalizingly  vague  and 
ambiguous.^ 

The  lochagoi  of  the  ephebic  inscriptions  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  cadet  captains  who  belong  to  the  inner  organization  of 
the  ephebic  corps.  ^  The  relationship  between  them  and  the 
regular  lochagoi  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Ath.  Pol.  61.3)  has  been 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  ephebic  corps  was  imitating 
the  military  organization  of  the  phyle.  ^ 

^  Plato  mentions  an  epimeletes  of  education  {Leg.  6.765d;  cf.  also  7.801d,  12.951e) 
in  language  which  is  echoed  by  Aristotle  in  his  account  of  the  selection  of  the  sophronistai 
and  the  kosmetes  [Ath.  Pol.  42.2).  Aeschines  (1.9)  mentions  an  apxri  which  was  an 
eTT-i/LteAeia  of  the  veavioKoi  (=  €^rj^0L,  LSJ).  And  Dinarchus  (3.15)  says  that 
Philocles  was  voted  a-no  Tjjg  tcov  ^ri^ojv  eVt/LteAeta?  in  the  very  year  (324/3,  see  viii 
above)  when  the  ephebes  honored  him  as  their  kosmetes.  And  yet  any  attempt  to 
equate  iTnfxcXrjT-qs  with  either  Koo^-qr-q^  or  acii4>povLOTrjs  is  precluded  by  the 
appearance  of  all  three  titles  in  the  same  inscription  (viii) .  For  other  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  possible  functions  of  the  epimeletai  see  P.  Roussel,  BCH  54  (1930)  279-81, 
and  J.  Pouilloux,  La  Forteresse  de  Rhamnonte  (Paris  1954)  106-7,  commentary  on  No.  1. 

®  This  was  first  pointed  out  by  B.  Leonardos,  Arch.  Eph.,  1918,  No.  95,  page  83; 
cf.  P.  Roussel,  Rev.  arch.  18  (1941)  223. 

'  B.  D.  Meritt,  AJP  66  (1945)  234,  suggested  "that  the  [tribal]  taxiarch  appointed 
these  ephebic  lochagoi  just  as  Aristotle  says  he  appointed  those  in  the  regular  ser\'ice." 
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Of  all  the  officers,  however,  who  appear  on  the  ephebic  monu- 
ments, the  one  whose  connection  with  that  institution  presents  the 
greatest  problem  is  the  taxiarch.  This  officer  appears  or  is 
restored  on  five  of  the  monuments  from  the  period  under  discus- 
sion. Of  the  two  inscriptions  on  which  the  title  is  actually 
preserved,  only  one  has  been  published.  That  is  the  monument 
of  Leontis  belonging  to  the  year  333/2,  edited  by  Meritt  (iii),  and 
that  is  the  one  we  must  first  re-examine. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  the  appearance  in  lines  20-22  of  the 
clause,  [eTTOctv] ecrat  8e  Kal  rov  ra\^lapxov  [rrjg  c[)]vXrj9  C^tAoAcAea 
0[LX\od€ov  U[ovvL]d,  that  led  Meritt  to  believe  that  he  was 
dealing  with  the  tribal  taxiarch.  But  beyond  this,  the  fact  that 
the  taxiarch  also  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  sophronistes  and  that 
ra^iapxos  made  an  attractive  restoration  in  the  prescript  led 
Meritt  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some  special  connection 
between  the  office  of  the  sophronistes  and  the  office  of  the  taxiarch.^ 
Meritt  says,  "The  propriety  of  the  joint  dedication  by  the 
sophronistes  and  the  taxiarch  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  father  and  son."  ^  Actually  the  association  is  unique — ■ 
on  the  assumption  that  the  restoration  is  correct — and  a  more 
accurate  statement  would  have  been  that,  although  ephebic 
dedications  were  normally  made  by  the  ephebes  of  a  tribe  and 
their  sophronistes,  in  this  one  case  the  joint  dedication  by  the  taxiarch 
of  the  tribe  and  the  sophronistes  might  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 

In  support  of  this  view  Meritt  cites  "  the  parallelism  in  organization  between  the  army 
and  the  ephebic  corps."  Subsequently,  W.  E.  McLeod,  Hesperia  28  (1959)  123, 
linked  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  tribal  taxiarch  with  ephebic  lochagoi  by  stating  that 
"it  is  known  that  the  taxiarchos  appointed  a  number  of  lochagoi  from  among  the 
ephebes."  Such  unqualified  acceptance  of  a  suggestion,  however  reasonable  in  its 
original  context,  is  surely  unwarranted. 

^  See  especially  Meritt,  Hesperia  9  (1940)  page  61,  for  the  desirability  of  [ra^iapxo]^, 
and  page  64  for  the  necessity  of  the  plural  o\T€(f)avcod4vT\e\s'\. 

^  Ibid,  page  64.  On  the  basis  of  this  conjecture,  Meritt  {AJP  66  [1945]  238)  has 
restored  in  line  5  of  IG  ll^.  2976,  [o  Ta^tap^os  Trjs  /7avSt]ovi8o?  Kal  6  oa}(j)[povLaT'qs] 
where  the  more  normal  formula  would  be  [ot  €(j)r]^ot  ol  Tfjs  UavhcjoviSos  Kal  6 
ao)(l)[povL(jri^s],  and  in  support  he  says  (italics  mine)  that  the  "official  who  must  be 
associated  with  the  sophronistes  is  of  course  the  taxiarch."  Subsequently,  Pritchett 
(Hesperia,  SuppL  8  [1949]  277)  cites  this  very  passage  in  Meritt  as  his  sole  authority 
for  his  suggestion  that  one  Philippus,  who  is  otherwise  unidentified  but  whose  name 
appears  beneath  that  of  the  sophronistes  on  the  left  side  of  the  stele,  should  be  identified 
with  the  tribal  taxiarch.  And  he  says  (italics  mine)  that  Philippus  "is  to  be  identified 
as  the  taxiarch  of  the  phyle,  rather  than  one  of  the  gymnastic  or  military  instructors 
named  by  Aristotle;  for  this  official  was  regularly  associated  with  the  sophronistes."  Repe- 
tition has  given  Meritt's  seemingly  reasonable  conjecture  an  unwarranted  status. 
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their  personal  relationship.  An  analysis  of  the  preserved  body  of 
the  decree  will  show  that  Philocles,  6  ra^iapxos  rrjs  (t>vXrjs,  was 
not  a  tribal  officer  but  an  ephebe. 

The  first  thing  to  be  established  from  Col.  i,  lines  4-12,  is  that 
there  was  an  ephebic  tribe  Leontis  which  existed  as  a  separate 
entity  (because  its  members  were  not  yet  full  citizens)  from  the  tribe 
Leontis  itself.  Philotheus  was  designated  officially  not  as  the 
sophronistes  of  the  tribe  Leontis  but  of  the  ephebic  tribe  Leontis 
o  GCD^\^pov\ioTrj's  rrjs  AecovTiSos  (fyvXyj?  r[a)v  i](f)'q^ojv) .  Further- 
more, the  tribe  Leontis  (that  is,  the  citizens)  decides  to  honor  the 
ephebic  tribe  Leontis  {SeSoxOaL  T[rjL  /lecoJi^lrtSt  inaLveoaL  rrjv 
AeojvrlBa  (l)v\Xr]v  Ta>v  icfyrj^ajv).  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
tribe  Leontis  is  not  honoring  the  ephebes  of  the  tribe  (for  this 
would  be  eiraiveoai  rovg  e(f)iq^ovs  rovs  rrj?  AeojvrlSos  (/juAtJ?) 
but  the  ephebic  tribe  itself.  Such  praise  from  the  adults  shows 
that  the  ephebic  phyle  was  recognized  by  them  as  a  separate 
organization,  run  by  the  ephebes  themselves  with  the  help  of  their 
sophronistes.  That  any  such  organization  had  officers  in  order  to 
function  will  not  be  denied,  and  indeed  the  existence  of  ephebic 
lochagoi  is  already  known. 

The  ephebic  officer  above  these  lochagoi  is  mentioned  in  Col.  i, 
line  20,  ra^lapxov  rrjg  (fyvXrjs,  but  this  time  the  cumbersome  tcjv 
icfyrj^cov  has  been  left  out.  It  had  been  mentioned  twice  already; 
both  this  and  the  fact  that  the  stele  was  an  ephebic  monument 
would  have  been  sufficient  warning  to  the  reader  that  the  titles 
referred  in  part  to  cadet  officers.  Since  we  know  that  an  Athenian 
standing  before  an  ephebic  monument  understood  "cadet 
captain"  when  he  read  Xoxccyos,  we  must  assume  that  he  also 
understood  "cadet  colonel"  when  he  read  ra^iapxo?  rrjs  (l)vXrj^ 
in  the  same  place.  Similarly,  when  he  read  (Col.  i,  lines  33-34) 
Tos-  [S]tS[ao-A<:aAot>]?  rrjs  (f)vXrj[^,  he  knew  that  these  were  instructors 
of  the  ephebic  tribe  Leontis  and  did  not  suppose  that  they  taught 
the  adults  as  well.  Here  again  the  twv  e(f)ripajv  has  been  omitted  as 
superfluous. 

Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  show,  by  itemizing  the  provisions 
of  the  decree,  that  the  taxiarch  was  associated  with  the  lochagoi  and 
not  with  the  sophronistes,  from  whom  he  is  completely  separated : 

AeSox^aL 

1 .  eVatveWt  rrjv  (f>vXriv  tcov  ecjy-q^cjv^ 

2.  eVatyeWt  8e  /cat  tov  aco(f)povLaTT]v,    (1000  drachmas) 
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3.  iiraLveaaL  Se 

Kal  Tov  ra^Lap^ov  kol  rovs  Xo^ayov? ,     (500  drachmas) 

4.  eVaiveaat  he  kol  tos  hihaoKaXovs. 

Clearly  there  are  four  different  categories  of  persons  to  be  praised, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  taxiarch  is  bracketed  with  the 
lochagoi  both  by  paragraph  and  by  the  value  of  the  crowns  they 
received.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
sophronistes  by  being  mentioned  in  a  subordinate  paragraph  and 
by  receiving  a  crown  worth  only  half  as  much.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  commander  of  the  tribal  regiment  would  have  been  con- 
sidered so  inferior  to  an  official  who  acted  as  disciplinary  officer  for 
the  ephebes. 

Finally  the  list  of  officers  associated  with  the  ephebes  of  Leontis 
(Col.  II,  lines  9-21)  must  be  considered.  They  appear  in  a 
descending  order  of  prestige  with  the  regular  army  officers  at  the 
top,  the  adult  special  officials  next,  and  finally  the  cadet  officers: 

[o-T]pa[T]')7[y6s'  eVt]  ro)  /7etpai[et  Xoi/a»]v  Tifjiodeov  ^Ava(f)XvaTLOs 
[arpaTT]y] o?  eVt  rrji  ;^cu/)at  Ua)(/)LX[os  ^ ApLcrroreXovs^  OvXaaos 

KoaixrjlT7]£  ]  Alv7]aiorpdrov  ^ Ax\(x-pve-us\ 

\aa}(j)povL\aTr]s  \0LX6&]eo\s  OlXokX€ovs  Eovviev?] 
[ra^Lapxos  0LXoKXe7]s  CPtA]  o^eou  [Z'owieu?] 
[Xoxocyol  IJav]aLT7]£  /7a[CTt/<:Aeo?  IJorccfjiLog]  ktX. 

Had  the  taxiarch  been  the  regular  army  officer,  he  would  have 
appeared  in  the  list  after  the  strategoi,  but  in  his  present  position 
he  is  clearly  associated  with  the  ephebic  lochagoi. 

Of  course  one  would  like  to  see  something  definite  like  ra^iapxos 
rr\s  (fivXrjg  rcov  icfyrj^cjv  actually  inscribed  on  a  stone  of  this  early 
period.  Therefore  the  full  publication  of  the  Cecropid  monu- 
ment from  Eleusis  (v,  see  above)  has  been  eagerly  awaited.  The 
photograph  indicates  that  the  inscription  is  in  good  condition, 
and  Travlos'  brief  description  shows  that  it  belongs  perhaps  to 
the  same  year  as  iii  and  iv,  or  at  least  close  to  it.  The  approxi- 
mate date  is  established  through  the  identification  of  the  general 
of  the  Piraeus,  Conon  son  of  Timotheus,  and  the  general  of  the 
countryside,  Sophilus  son  of  Aristoteles  (above,  v,  page  70).  The 
main  difference  between  the  inscription  from  Eleusis  and  the 
other  two  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  prescript  honoring  the  officers, 
there  are  preserved  the  names  of  forty-four  ephebes  (above,  v, 
page  70) .    Coming  before  the  ephebic  register  are  the  names  and 
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titles  of  the  two  generals  already  mentioned,  the  sophronistes,  the 
taxiarch,  seven  lochagoi  and  two  instructors  {ibid.).  This  order, 
except  for  the  omission  of  the  kosmetes,  is  very  close  to  the  order 
found  in  the  first  two  columns  of  iii : 


III 


Col.  I  (decree) 
Tribe 


Col.  II  (list) 


2.  Sophronistes 

3.  Taxiarchos 

4.  Lochagoi 

5.  Didaskaloi 


1.  General  of  the 

Piraeus 

2.  General  of  the 

countryside 

3.  Kosmetes 

4.  Sophronistes 

5.  Taxiarchos 

6.  Lochagoi 

7.  Epheboi 


(prescript) 

1 .  General  of  the 

Piraeus 

2.  General  of  the 

countryside 

3.  Sophronistes 

4.  Taxiarchos 

5.  Lochagoi 

6.  Didaskaloi 

7.  Epheboi 


This  collation  establishes  such  a  close  similarity  between  the  two 
texts  that  what  holds  true  for  the  one  should  hold  true  for  the  other. 
And  while  the  text  from  Eleusis  does  not  refer  to  a  ra^iapxos  rrj? 
cjyvXrjs  Twv  i^rj^ojv,  it  does  contain  evidence  no  less  decisive.  For 
in  the  prescript  it  honors  rov  ra^lapxov  Uvv^ovXov  Ev^ovXov 
0Xvea  and,  among  the  lochagoi,  Ev^ovXov  Ev^ovXov  0Xv€a,  while 
in  the  register  the  first  name  under  the  heading  0Xvrj?  is  Uvv^ovXos 
Ev^ovXov,  and  the  second  is  Ev^ovXos  Ev^ovXov.^^  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Synbulus  held  the  rank  of  cadet  colonel  of  the 
ephebic  tribe  Cecropis,  and  that  similarly  Philocles  of  Sunium, 
son  of  Philotheus,  was  the  cadet  colonel  of  the  ephebic  tribe 
Leontis. 

Now  that  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  ephebic  office  of 
cadet  colonel  existed,  a  re-examination  of  the  inscriptions  under 
discussion  may  reveal  the  names  of  others  who  could  have  held 
the  office.  Likely  candidates  are  those  ephebes  of  vi,  viii,  and 
IX,  who  are  given  some  special  but  undefined  honor  by  having 
their  names  engraved  some  place  on  the  stone  outside  the  deme- 
register. 

^°  The  inscription  from  Eleusis,  like  the  one  from  Oropus  (viii),  lists  first  under  the 
deme-captions  the  names  of  the  cadet  captains.  But  in  the  case  of  Synbulus  and 
Eubulus  the  latter  was  outranked  by  his  (older?)  brother  and  therefore  came  second. 
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In  VI  Pritchett  has  already  suggested  (above,  vi,  page  277)  that 
Philippus,  whose  name  appears  without  patronymic  or  demotic 
beneath  the  name  of  the  sophronistes  on  the  left  side  of  the  stele,  is 
the  taxiarch.  Of  course  Pritchett  means  tribal  taxiarch ;  but,  if 
Philippus  was  taxiarch  at  all  and  my  suggestion  that  there  were 
cadet  taxiarchs  is  accepted,  it  was  the  ephebic  office  that  he  held. 
However,  Philippus'  claim  to  the  title  is  considerably  dimmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  only  ephebe  who  has  that  name  appears  in  the 
register  of  the  Acharnians  (line  54),  and  he  has  already  been 
identified  by  the  editor  (page  276)  with  the  Philippus  of  Acharnae 
who  is  honored  in  lines  76-77  at  the  bottom  of  the  obverse. 
Pritchett  is  correct  in  saying  (ibid.)  that  the  five  names  at  the 
bottom  on  the  obverse  "are  unquestionably  the  ephebic  lochagoi," 
although  no  such  title  is  given.  Since  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  office  of  ephebic  taxiarch  was  a  "graduation"  promotion 
from  the  rank  of  the  lochagoi,  it  is  better  to  assume  that  the  Philippus 
on  the  side  of  the  stele  was  not  an  ephebe  at  all  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  other  officials  regularly  associated  with  the  ephebeia, 
perhaps  kosmetes,  epimeletes  or  didaskalos. 

A  far  stronger  candidate  for  the  title  of  ephebic  taxiarch  is 
Naucydes  Acharneus,  son  of  Diogenes  (line  50  of  the  register  and 
the  first  citation  on  the  right  side).  Pritchett  has  suggested  (page 
276)  that  Naucydes  was  a  sixth  lochagos,  but  one  may  then  ask 
why  he  was  not  cited  along  with  the  other  lochagoi  on  the  obverse ; 
certainly  there  was  no  lack  of  space.  But  if  Naucydes  was  the 
cadet  taxiarch,  that  fact  alone  would  explain  why  his  citation  was 
given  a  special  position  on  the  side  of  the  stele  apart  from  the 
lochagoi  (cf.  vm,  below). 

In  vm  Lysistratus,  son  of  Euxenus,  appears  as  the  first  name 
under  KrjTTiOL  (lines  35-36),  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was 
the  outstanding  ephebe  of  his  deme.  Indeed  this  has  already 
been  noted  by  Leonardos  (above,  vm,  page  83).  It  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  to  find  him  cited  along  with  the  ephebic  officials 
on  the  left  side  of  the  stele.  The  implication  is  that  Lysistratus, 
too,  was  an  officer  or  official.  All  the  others  have  specific  titles, 
and  he  alone  has  none.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  reason  for 
his  citation  was  his  office  of  ra^lapxos  rrjg  AecuvrlSos  <f)vXrjg  ra)v 

Finally,  the  recently  discovered  dedication  from  Rhamnous 
(ix)  must  be  considered.    The  restoration  [raftapxl^s-  at  the 
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head  of  the  register  seems  fairly  certain  and  therefore  [  , 

 ]kov  QopiKLos  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  cadet  colonels. 

One  may  suggest,  moreover,  that  the  dedication  was  set  up  not 
just  by  the  taxiarch  and  the  ten  lochagoi,  as  the  editor  says  (above, 
IX,  page  123),  but  by  all  the  ephebes  of  Acamantis,  as  was  usual 
for  the  early  period.  What  is  preserved  is  only  the  upper  right 
corner  of  a  rather  tall  pillar,  and  there  would  have  been  ample 
room  for  a  new  heading  [e</)T7/Sot]  beneath  the  name  of  the  last 
lochagos,  and  for  the  ephebic  register  with  its  several  deme- 
captions.i^  Even  with  this  change,  the  difference  between  this 
inscription  and  all  the  others  under  discussion  indicates  that  it 
may  belong  to  a  period  later  than  323. 

The  existence  of  the  lochagoi  and  taxiarchoi  in  the  ephebic 
corps  suggests  one  further  question  for  consideration.  What 
became  of  them  after  their  ephebeia,  when  SLe^eXdovTcov  Se  twv 
Svelv  irwv  rjSr]  jLtera  rcov  aXXa)v  eloiv?  Was  there  any  signi- 
ficance attached  to  these  ephebic  offices  within  the  helikiai?  If 
not,  all  the  young  citizens  of  the  newest  helikia  started  over  again 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  any  future  elections  or  appointments  to 
positions  of  military  leadership  and  responsibility  depended 
entirely  on  distinctions  acquired  after  the  ephebeia. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  each  new  helikia  joined 
the  ranks  of  those  liable  to  service  in  the  field  with  its  cadre  of 
officers  already  formed.    In  this  way  each  tribe  would  have  had 

The  vacat  \nd\C2ii&d  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  1,  page  122)  is  too  large,  for  the  surface 
of  the  stone  is  chipped  away;  cf.  Plate  25. 

12  Cf.  W.  E.  McLeod,  Hesperia  28  (1959)  123.  The  editor  establishes  only  the 
terminus  ante  quern,  jQ,  on  the  basis  that  the  deme  Hagnous  was  transferred  in  this 
year  from  Acamantis  to  the  newly  created  tribe  Demetrias.  The  editor's  claim  that 
the  first  three  lines  of  the  dedication  had  been  deliberately  erased  seemed  at  first  to 
suggest  that  307/6  might  be  the  terminus  quo;  for  such  a  rasura  would  be  comparable 
to  those  on  the  decree  honoring  Phaedrus  of  Sphettus  {IG  ii^.  682),  which  referred 
to  his  services  to  the  kings,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  But  an  examination  of  the 
stone  in  Athens  convinced  me  that  no  rasura  exists.  Dr.  Mitsos  very  kindly  looked 
at  the  stone  with  me;  he  was  most  emphatic  on  this  score  and  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone  as  it  now  exists  was  prepared  by  the  same  hand 
and  at  the  same  time;  there  is  no  possibility  whatever  that  there  was  an  erasure  and 
that  then  the  rasura  was  resurfaced  after  the  two  surviving  lines  had  been  inscribed. 
Therefore  the  dedication  must  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  two  lines,  not  five.  The 
length  of  these  lines  is  determined  by  the  correct  restoration  of  the  phrase: 
[  ca.12-13 

[tt7?  PovXrjs  Kal  toJu  S-^fxov. 
It  is  also  possible  that  only  the  right  lateral  face  is  preserved,  and  that  there  was  a 
main  text  on  the  front. 
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a  supply  of  experienced  personnel  from  which  to  draw  candidates 
for  the  election  of  the  annual  tribal  taxiarch  and,  perhaps  no  less 
important,  the  acting-taxiarchs.  The  ephebic  organization  with 
its  taxiarchs  and  lochagoi  would  have  been  set  up  not  so  much  in 
imitation  of  the  regular  army  as  in  preparation  for  it,  but  the  sur- 
vival of  the  ephebic  organization  within  that  of  the  regular  army 
is  a  matter  for  further  investigation.^^ 

I  have  checked  the  usual  places,  LSJ,  RE,  the  indices  of  the  historians,  orators 
and  Aristophanes,  and  the  indices  of  CIA,  SIG^,  and  IG;  and  I  have  paged  IG,  all 
without  turning  up  much  that  would  indicate  a  usage  of  ra^iapxos  in  any  but  the 
strict  sense  of  Aristotle  {ra^Lapxos  twv  ottXltwv)  or  the  loose  sense  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  that  is,  the  leader  of  any  sort  of  troop  (rali?)  whatever.  Only  two 
passages  seem  to  be  of  interest  for  the  present  study : 

1.  Dem.  54.5,  where  the  taxiarchs  involved  were  probably  not  the  tribal  officers 
and  yet  stood  in  some  official  relationship  to  the  young  men  (not  to  say  ephebes)  in 
the  story;  but  a  full  discussion  of  this  passage  must  await  a  re-examination  of  the  terms 
eV  TOLs  irTOjvvfxoLs  and  iv  rots  fiepemv; 

2.  Aeschin.  1.167,  where  he  calls  to  witness  rou?  avv€(f)'q^ovs  koI  tovs  apxovras 
r]p.a)v.  The  MSS.  have  awapxovras,  with  the  emendation  attributed  to  Bekker,  who 
may  never  have  thought  of  ephebic  taxiarchs  and  lochagoi.  I  would  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  retaining  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  and  instead  of  "my  fellow  ephebes  and 
our  officers"  I  would  translate  "my  fellow  ephebes  and  my  fellow  officers,"  the  impli- 
cation being  that  Aeschines  was  himself  an  ephebic  officer.  Cf.  Busolt-Swoboda, 
Gr.  Stoats.,  page  1190,  note  4,  who  assume  that  the  officers  referred  to  were  the  peri- 
polar choi. 
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XXVI.    Preferential  Treatment  of  Words  in  the 
Greek  Clause 

PAUL  MORIN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 

In  his  recent  book  Greek  Word  Order, ^  K.  J.  Dover  gives  statistics 
for  certain  categories  of  words  which  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  clause  from  the  point  of  view  of  position,  based  upon 
analysis  of  three  texts:  Herodotus  m.61-87,  Lysias  xii,  and  Plato, 
Laches.  ^    In  Dover's  system  of  symbols  Greek  words  are  designated  , 
as  either     q,  or  M.    Prepositives  {p)  do  not  appear  at  the  end  of  i 
a  clause  except  in  certain  specifiable  instances;  postpositives  [q)  | 
never  begin  a  clause;  mobile  words  [M)  may  appear  anywhere 
in  the  clause.    Words  receiving  preferential  treatment  (symbol 
Af«,  all  others  being  M^)  are  those  which  appear  with  dispro- 
portionate frequency  as  the  first  M  of  the  clause.^ 

Dover's  material  is  of  such  interest  as  to  merit  amplification 
and  detailed  examination.    The  purpose  ofthis  paper  is  as  follows:  | 

1 .  To  try  out  Dover's  statistics  on  a  larger  portion  of  the  text  ! 
of  Herodotus.  The  text  examined  will  be  specified  in  each  | 
instance  in  Table  i.  This  will  be  all  of  Herodotus  in  the  case  of  j 
the  words  which  appear  with  only  moderate  frequency,  or,  in  the  j 
case  of  the  more  common  words,  every  occurrence  in  a  portion  of 
the  text  specified  and  beginning  with  i,  proemium. 

2.  To  give  statistics  for  each  word  contained  in  Dover's  cate- 
gories. Dover's  statistics  give  an  over-all  view  of  the  position  of 
words  which  are  logically  or  etymologically  related.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  see  whether  the  words  of  such  categories  do  in  fact 
enjoy  uniform  treatment  from  the  point  of  view  of  word  order. 

3.  To  show  statistically  how  some  other  semantic  or  syntactical 

1  K.J.  Dover,  Greek  Word  Order  (Cambridge  1960),  hereafter  referred  to  as  GWO. 
I  am  obliged  to  Professor  Dover  for  reading  this  paper  and  for  making  some  suggestions. 
Of  course  the  opinions  given  are  my  responsibility. 

2  GWO  19  f. 

3  GWO  12  f. 
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determinants  affect  the  position  of  the  Af«.  Since  any  consi- 
deration of  word  order  must  involve  at  least  two  words  standing 
in  some  relationship  to  each  other,  it  is  useful  to  specify  under 
which  circumstances,  and  how  often,  a  particular  word  takes  or 
yields  the  first  position.  Determinants  of  word  order  are 
numerous,  as  Dover  has  well  pointed  out,*  but  for  the  following 
table  I  select  several  of  a  syntactical  or  semantic  order.  The 
statistics  will  be  entered  under  such  of  the  following  subdivisions 
as  may  be  appropriate:  nominative  or  oblique  cases;  prono- 
minal or  adjectival  usage;  other  appropriate  refinement  in  the 
case  of  uninflected  words. 

4.  To  add  the  M""  noted  below  (a-j)  to  Dover's  list.  There 
are  more  M""  to  be  found,  but  this  paper  considers  only  Dover's 
and  my  additions. 

Dover's  categories  of  M«  are : 


i.  Interrogatives. 

ii.  Negatives. 

iii.  The  demonstrative  Pro- 
noun 6. 

iv.  Words  relating  successive 
clauses  as  a  whole  one  to 
another,  e.g.  TrpojTov,  eVet- 
ra,  etra,  o/xco?. 

V.  eyo),  ifjie,  e^xov,  ijjLol. 
vi.  ov,    '^[X€Ls,    vjjieL^    in  the 
nominative. 

Vii.    OVTOS,      TOGOVTOg,  TOIOVTOS, 
TrjXlKOVTOS. 

viii.  ovroj{s)  [ovrcoui). 
ix.  eVetvos". 

X.  Sevpo,  ivravOa,  ivravOol, 
ivrevdev. 


xi.  €K€L,  €K€ia€,  eKeldev. 

xii.  vvv  (vvviy  vvvhrj). 

xiii.  Tore. 

xiv.  a^Jro'?  ("self"). 
XV.  o  avro?. 

xvi.  a'AAo?. 

xvii.  erepos. 

xviii.  apicjiOTepoi. 

xix.  TToXvSy  ttXclcov,  TrXeloTO?. 

XX.  TToXXoLKl?. 

xxi.  et?. 

xxii.  o8e,     TTjSe,    cSSe,  roLoaSe, 
ToaoaSe. 

xxiii.  775?,  and  adverbs  ft-om  the 
stem  TravT-. 


I  add  the  following  for  which  I  shall  give  statistics  in  Table  i. 

a.  Tea*?.  d.  ivaXXd^.  g.  ax^Sov. 

b.  TToiyxv-  e.  TrdXiv.  h.  Kocpra. 
C.  TrpoKare.                          f.    fioyL?.                                   j.  avriKa. 

In  general  Table  i  (below)  is  modeled  after  Dover's,  with  the 
modifications  noted.    Under  Column  i  is  entered  the  occurrence 

*  GWO  3-4. 
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of  the  M«  concerned  as  the  leading  M  of  the  clause  which  con- 
tains either  two  or  more  or  the  M«  followed  by  ;  ^  Column 
n:  M«  preceded  only  by  another  M«  and  followed  by  at  least  one 
other  or  or  both  ;^  Column  ni :  the  M«  concerned  is  the  only 
M  of  the  clause  or  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  not  followed  by  ; 
Column  IV:  doubtful  cases  because  of  the  presence  before  the 
word  concerned  of  any  form  of  etmt,  copulative  ylyveaOaL^  the 
oblique  cases  of  gv,  rjfxels,  vfjuels;'^  Column  V:  preceded  by 
;  Column  Vl :  Af is  the  last  word  of  a  clause  which  contains  at 
least  one  Af*.^ 

In  dividing  the  text  into  clauses  I  follow  Dover's  methods,^ 
which  rest  upon  the  fact  that  clauses  are  "main,"  "subordinate," 
"participial,"  or  "infinitive."    Special  cases: 

a.  If  the  same  noun  or  pronoun  is  both  subject  of  a  participle 
and  subject  or  object  of  another  verb,  it  is  to  be  associated  with 
the  participle.  Thus:  1.183.3,^^  tovtco  to)  avSpLcivrL  Aapelo^  fxev 
6  *  Y(TrdG7T€os  iTTL^ovXevaas  ovk  iroXiiiqoe  Xa^elv  .  .  .  The  passage 
is  dismembered  into  two  clauses:  tovtoj  .  .  .  iiri^ovXevoas,  partici- 
pial; OVK  .  .  .  Xapelv,  main. 

b.  If  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  subject  of  So/cetv,  Xeyeadai, 
(fyaLveodai,  and  of  an  infinitive  or  a  participle,  it  is  considered 
subject  of  the  infinitive  or  participle.    Thus  at  2.58:  al  fxev  yap 

*  At  GWO  21  Dover  writes:  "Column  i  lists  the  occurrences  of  the  word  concerned 
as  the  leading  M  of  a  clause  which  contains  at  least  one  M^J'  On  the  same  page, 
however,  he  distributes  Herodotus  3.65.1,  totc  /uev  roaavra,  in  Columns  i  (totc) 
and  III.  According  to  the  rule,  totc  does  not  belong  in  Column  i,  since  the  clause 
contains  no  M^.    See  below,  note  8,  for  examples  of  the  types  to  be  listed  in  Columns 

I-VI. 

^  Under  Dover's  system,  to  appear  in  Column  ii  a  word  must  be  preceded  only 
by  A/'"  and  must  be  followed  by  M^.  But  if  it  is  significant  that  Af^  take  precedence 
over  M^,  it  is  a  fortiori  more  significant  that  M<»  take  precedence  over  M'^.  Hence 
only  the  last  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  Af"  could  not  be  listed  appropriately  under 
Columns  i  or  ii. 

'  GWO  13-14. 

*  I  have  added  this  column,  which  does  not  appear  in  Dover's  table.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples  of  the  distribution  of  words  into  the  six  columns  of  Table  i : 

Col.  i:  ^yo>,  1.5.3.  eyco  Se  Tvepl  ixkv  rovTUJV  ovk  epxoyictt  epdcov  .  .  .;  Col.  Ii:  e/ze, 
3.3.2.  TOLwvBe  iJL€VTOL  ifi€  TTalBujv  fj.7]T€pa  .  .  .',  Col.  Ill  I  iK€La€,  2.29.7.  OTpaTeVOVTaL 
Se  irreav  .  .  .  KeXevrj  .  .  .  koL  rfj  av  KcXcvr),  iKetae;  Col.  IV :  av,  1.45.2.  et?  Se  ov 
av  fxoi  TOuSc  TOV  KttKOV  atrios  .  •  •  ;  Col.  v:  iyco  1.9.1.  o^PXW  Y^P  ix-qxcnn^crofiai  •  .  .  ; 
Col.  VI :  €y<v,  1.110.3.  CTTOpav  Se  eKKelfxcvov  reraypLaL  iyo)  .  .  . 
»  GWO  19-20. 

1"  In  this  paper  all  references  to  Greek  texts  are  for  Herodotus. 
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(fyaivovraL  Ik  ttoXXov  t€v  y^povov  TToievfjievaL  .  .  .  The  main  clause  is 
<j)aivovraL\  at  jjuev  .  .  .  TTOLevfxevaL  is  a  participal  clause. 

c.  Oaths  and  vocatives  are  ignored. 

d.  Prepositives  and  postpositives  are  ignored. 

e.  No  account  is  taken  of  "word-groups,"  with  the  exception 
that  special  status  as  "clauses"  is  given  to  groups  of  words,  for 
example  of  the  type  Kal  ra  roLavra  rrdvra  (1.34.3),  which  are  in- 
troduced by  a  connecting  particle. 

I  add  the  following  to  cover  situations  presumably  not  en- 
countered by  Dover  in  his  texts : 

f.  The  subject  of  both  a  finite  verb  and  of  an  infinitive  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  infinitive.  E.g.  at  1 . 1 1 .4 :  alpierai  avros  Trept/xetvat, 
the  main  clause  is  alpeerm^  and  avros  is  entered  in  Column  i.^^ 

g.  The  subject  of  both  a  participle  and  of  an  infinitive  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  infinitive.  E.g.  7.32:  rovrovs  irayxv  iSoKee  rore 
Selaavras  ScoaeLv.  I  dismember  as  follows:  rore  Seuoavras,  par- 
ticipial; 7Tdy)(v  iSoKee,  main;  rovrovg  Scog€iv,  infinitive,  rovrovs, 
rore,  7Tdy)(v  are  entered  in  Column  i. 


Table  i 


11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

V.  iyo)  (l) 

37 

2 

3 

4 

2 

e/xe  (l-lll) 

19 

6 

0 

0 

11 

9 

ifxco  (-eO)  {in  toto) 

16 

6 

1 

0 

23 

11 

iflOL  (i-iii) 

41 

7 

0 

0 

7 

7 

vi.  av  (i-iii) 

42 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

vixels  {in  toto) 

27 

4 

1 

0 

1 

3 

85 

6 

0 

0 

6 

2 

11  See  GWO  12  f. 

12  This  is  a  working  rule  suggested  by  the  method  of  handling  nouns  or  pronouns 
subjects  of  participles  and  of  other  verbs,  as  cited  in  a  above.  Admittedly  such  a  system 
leads  to  a  certain  artificial  view  of  the  language  in  some  rare  cases,  as  at  3.142.5:  aAA' 
ou8'  a^Los  €Ls  av  ye  rjixecov  apx^iv,  where  av  must  be  divorced  from  els,  and  where 
■fjixecjv  apxeiv  plays  the  same  role  after  a^Los  as  e.g.  e-naivov.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rare  and  momentary  discomfiture  which  such  a  dismemberment  causes  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  objectivity  afforded  in  dismembering  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
plexes of  this  type. 

1^  The  references  within  parentheses  after  the  entries  in  this  table  refer  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  text  of  Herodotus  examined  in  each  instance. 
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I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

OVTOS 

pronominal  (i.l— 52) 

nom. 

13 

2 

0 

2 

10 

0 

obl. 

45 

3 

1 

0 

13 

13 

aujectivai  ^^i.i— luuj 

nom. 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

ODl. 

1 

ID 

1 
1 

u 

/ 

TOaOVTOS 

pron.  or  pred.  (i— iv) 

nom. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

3 

obl. 

6 

9 

2 

0 

2 

1 1 

adjectival  (i— iv) 

nom. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

ODl. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

TOLOVTOS 

pron.  or  pred.  (i-iv) 

nom. 

5 

0 

0 

11 

4 

1 

obl. 

8 

14 

1 

2 

6 

10 

adjectival  (i-iv) 

nom. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

obl. 

13 

1 

0 

0 

22 

8 

TTqXiKovTos  {in  toto) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OVTCOS 

ref.  back,  used  alone  (i-ii) 

25 

5 

0 

4 

17 

3 

with  adj.  {in  toto) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

with  adv.  ,, 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

looking  forward  {in  toto) 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

deictic,  alone  {in  toto) 

7 

4 

0 

2 

4 

1 

,,      with  adj. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

,,      with  adv.  ,, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

resumptive  after  clauses: 

temporal  (i-iv) 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

participial  (i-n) 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

gen.  abs.  {in  toto) 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

with  asyndeton  (i-n) 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

eKelvos 

pronominal  (i-ii) 

nom. 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

obl. 

18 

5 

0 

1 

13 

16 

adjectival  {in  toto) 

nom. 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

obl. 

10 

3 

0 

0 

17 

1 

hcvpo  {in  toto) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ivOavTol 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ivdivrev  (l-iv) 

place 

21 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

time 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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xii. 


xiii. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

TO  €v9€VT€V  (l — IV) 

11 

0 

0 

4 

1 

ivdavra  (i-iv) 

place 

12 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

time 

39 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

e/cet  (in  toto,  throughout) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

€K€ld€V 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

VVV 

"now"  (i-ii) 

34 

6 

1 

1 

18 

2 

vvv  8e  {in  toto) 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

in  direct  speech,  followed  by  wv,  be,  re  (i-iv) 

31 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tore 

antec.  to  eTredv,  ore,  rjv  (i— iv) 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

used  independently  (i— iv) 

20 

4 

1 

1 

12 

1 

avTos^'^  (i,  throughout) 

pronominal 

nom. 

32 

6 

1 

0 

16 

5 

obi. 

7 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

adjectival 

nom. 

11 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

obi. 

10 

2 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0  avros  (i-ii,  throughout) 

prominal 

nom. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

obi. 

1 1 

1 

0 

1 

20 

4 

nom. 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

obi. 

14 

2 

0 

1 

21 

0 

ocAAo?  (i,  throughout) 

pronominal 

nom. 

7 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

obi. 

27 

7 

5 

15 

5 

CtLlJ  Cl^  tl  V  cLX 

nom. 

11 

1 

0 

3 

13 

0 

obi. 

28 

3 

1 

2 

22 

erepos  (i-iv,  throughout) 

pronominal 

nom. 

11 

2 

2 

4 

4 

0 

obi. 

19 

7 

1 

1 

14 

12 

adjectival 

nom. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

obi. 

9 

2 

0 

0 

15 

0 

^*  Not  included  in  the  statistics  are  usages  with  the  oblique  cases  of  personal 
pronouns. 
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I 

II 

III 

IV 

v 

VI 

.  a^oTcpoi  (in  toto,  throughout) 

pronominal 

nom. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

5 

9 

obi. 

13 

7 

1 

5 

14 

9 

adjectival 

nom. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

obi. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

TToAAos  (I) 

nom. 

11 

2 

0 

1 

7 

7 

obi. 

18 

6 

0 

1 

35 

14 

ttXccov  (i— Ii) 

4. 

1 

n 
u 

u 

D 

1 
i 

obi. 

13 

5 

2 

0 

10 

4 

TrXelaTos  {in  toto) 

nom. 

3 

3 

0 

1 

7 

1 

obi. 

13 

4 

I 

2 

14 

5 

TToXXocKis  {in  toto) 

14 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

els  (i-ii) 

nom. 

10 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

obi. 

12 

3 

1 

0 

28 

3 

pron.  or  pred.  (i.  1-100) 

nom. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

obi. 

4 

0 

0 

8 

28 

adjectival 

nom. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

obi. 

4 

0 

1 

26 

8 

ttiSe  (i-rv) 

11 

5 

0 

4 

21 

29 

TfjSe  {in  toto) 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

TOidaSe 

pron.  or  pred.  (i-iv) 

nom. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

obi. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

42 

adjectival  (i-m) 

nom. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

obi. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

20 

22 

ToaoaSe  {in  toto,  throughout) 

pron.  or  pred. 

nom. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

obi. 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

adjectival 

nom. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

obi. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

ohe  and  ttols  appear  much  more  frequently  as  the  leading  M  in  Plato  and  in 
Lysias.    For  the  statistics  see  GWO  23. 
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I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

i.  TTas 

pronominal  (i) 

nom. 

7 

4 

0 

1 

8 

2 

obi. 

7 

8 

2 

1 

25 

16 

adjectival  (i.l-lUU) 

nom. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

GDI. 

1 
1 

3 

U 

1 

34 

6 

i^fiA/prn^  Trnrn  Trrfvr-  (in  tnfn   tnironcrnmit  i 

TTavraTraaLV 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

TTavraxfj 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

TTavraxoUev 

U 

A 

U 

0 

0 

2 

TTavreXiiDS 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

-navrr] 

3 

0 

0 

3 

5 

TTUVTOifeV 

U 

U 

0 

o 
Z 

5 

TTaVTOLCJS 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TTaVTCJS 

12 

7 

0 

0 

5 

9 

a.  T€CDS  {in  toto) 

"  thitherto  " 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

IWX     {X  tXXXX^-' 

2 

1 

0 

o 

b.  TTcty^u  {in  toto) 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

C.    7TpOKCCT€  yy 

4 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 
u 

d.  €V(xXXoC^      J  J 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e.  TTOcAtV 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

f  .  ynoyi?       J  J 

5 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

"  almost " 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

"near  to" 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

h.  K(xpT<x  {in  toto) 

Willi  <HJJCCU1VC 

19 

5 

0 

n 

J 

with  adverb 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

with  verb 

18 

4 

0 

1 

6 

3 

j.   avTLKu  {in  toto) 

"forthwith" 

28 

9 

0 

0 

6 

4 

with  /car'  apxas,  ore,  rore,  fj,dXa 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

"as  soon  as"  with  temporal  eVeiVe,  cos,  or  gen. 

abs. 

27 

5 

0 

1 

4 

1 

with  /xcTcc 

11 

3 

0 

0 

4 

Table  i  shows  how  often  the  M«  take  precedence  over  M^: 
i.e.  how  often  they  fall  in  Columns  i  and  ii  as  against  Columns  v 
and  VI.    The  totals  are : 


I-II  v-vi 

inflected  16       952  999 

uninflected      597  297 

TOTAL        1,549  1,296 


1®  The  totals  include  all  occurrences  of  the  inflected  words,  both  in  the  nominative 
and  in  the  oblique  cases. 
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Expressed  in  other  terms,  M"  take  precedence  over  Af^  55%  of  the 
time,  overall.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  obviously  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  performance  of  the  inflected  and  the 
uninflected  words:  whereas  the  former  take  precedence  only 
49  %  of  the  time,  the  latter  do  so  67  %  of  the  time.  I  cite  these 
averages  as  mathematical  facts  of  perhaps  momentary  interest. 
As  averages  they  necessarily  conceal  the  significant  differences. 
It  will  be  more  useful  to  interpret  Table  i  by  using  a  "precedence- 
percentage"  for  each  category  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  each 
word  individually,  as  in  Tables  ii  and  iii  below. 

Table  ii 

Table  ii  expresses,  in  percentage,  how  often  the  categories  of  as  a  whole,  as  arranged 
by  Dover,  take  precedence  in  the  clause.  The  percentages  in  Column  i  are  calculated 
from  Table  i,  above,  those  of  Column  ii  are  derived  from  Dover's  statistics  {GWO 
22-23). 


n 

I 

v. 

iyo) 

64% 

75% 

XV. 

o  avTos 

37% 

80% 

vi. 

av 

93 

86 

xvi. 

aXXog 

58 

77 

vii. 

OVTOS 

47 

45 

xvii. 

erepos 

53 

75 

viii. 

ovroj? 

70 

75 

xviii. 

afl(f)6T€pOL 

35 

50 

ix. 

eKelvos 

53 

88 

xix. 

TToXXo? 

43 

60 

X. 

hevpo 

85 

83 

XX. 

TToXXcCKLS 

68 

100 

xi. 

eK€L 

60 

50 

xxi. 

T 

42 

50 

xii. 

vvv 

83 

86 

xxii. 

oSe 

14 

15 

xiii. 

t6t€ 

67 

67 

xxiii. 

24 

28 

xiv. 

avTOS 

63 

84 

TravT- 

42 

100 

First  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  by  definition 
M«  are  the  most  stable  of  mobile  words,  Table  ii  shows  that 
predictabiHty  of  their  position  in  the  clause  ranges  from  1 5  %  to 
100%,  according  to  Dover's  statistics,  and  from  14%  to  93% 
according  to  the  statistics  of  Table  i.  Secondly,  increasing  the 
amount  of  text  to  be  examined  has  altered  significantly,  in  several 
instances,  the  picture  given  by  Dover's  statistics.  These  fluctua- 
tions demonstrate  again  that  the  Greek  author  retains  much 
freedom  in  the  ordering  of  words,  even  M",  and  that  he  may  not 
be  consistent  with  himself  in  his  work  as  a  whole  or  in  some  parts 
of  his  work.  In  the  case  of  ov  and  e/cet,  my  percentages  are 
slightly  higher  than  Dover's,    ovros,  Sevpo,  rore  and  oSc  claim 

1'  I.e.  categories  v-vii,  ix,  xiv-xix,  xxi,  xxii  (excluding  adverbs),  xxiii  for  the 
inflected,  and  viii,  x-xiii,  xx,  xxiii  (adverbs),  a-j  for  the  uninflected. 
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the  maximum  stability  over  a  great  portion,  or  all,  of  the  text. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fluctuation  is  most  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  eKelvos,  avros,  6  avro?,  erepos,  ayLcfyorepoi,  TToWccKis  and 
adverbs  from  the  stem  -navr-. 

Table  hi 

In  this  table,  entered  under  the  appropriate  headings,  the  percentage  of  occurrence  in 
Columns  i  and  ii  of  Table  i  is  given  for  every  word  considered  in  this  paper. 

pronoun  adjective  other 

nom.    obi.    nom.  obi. 


V. 

e'yco 

87% 

€fM€ 

56 

ifjiov 

39 

efxoL 

— 

77 



vi. 

av 

98 





92 

— 

QQ 

vii. 

OVTOS 

60 

65 

-17 

TOaOVTOS 

33 

54 

50 

TOIOVTOS 

CO 

33 

rrjXLKOvTOS 

viii. 

OVTOiS 

— 





— 

— 

— 





— 

— 

— 





— 

ix. 

94 

44 

— 
75 

X. 

hevpo 

ivdavTOi 

TO  ivd€VT€V 

ivdavra 

xi. 

e/cetae 

€K€Ld€V 

xii. 

vvv 

55 

xiii. 

55 

Tore 

xiv. 

55 

avTos 

64 

75 

75 

30  — 

19  — 

32  — 

—  ref.  back,  alone:  60 

—  ,,     ,,     with  adj.:  60 

—  ,,     ,,     with  adv.:  50 

—  look,  fwd.:  44 

—  deictic,  alone:  69 

—  ,,     with  adj.:  17 

—  ,,     with  adv. :  50 

—  resumpt.  after  temp.:  93 

—  ,,       with  part.:  100 

—  ,,       after  gen.  abs.:  93 

—  with  asyndeton:  100 
42  — 


—  place:  84 
time:  100 

—  69 

—  place:  72 
time:  95 

—  33 

—  50 

—  100 

—  67 

—  "now":  67 

—  vvv  U:  100 

—  dir.  sp.  :  100 

—  antec.  to  ineav  etc.:  71 

—  indep.:  65 

46  — 
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pronoun 

adject 

ive 

other 

nom. 

obi. 

nom. 

obi. 

XV. 

o  avTog 

00 

33 

50 

43 

_ 

xvi. 

aXXog 

60 

63 

48 

57 



xvii. 

76 

50 

60 

42 



xviii. 

26 

47 

00 

17 



xix. 

TToXXoS 

48 

32 

42 

56 



TrXe  lOTOS 





43 

47 



XX. 

_ 



68 

xxi. 

ds 





63 

33 



xxii. 

o8e 

20 

12 

6 

13 



<LS€ 





24 









25 

roLoaSe 

00 

10 

33 

7 

TooooSe 

50 

67 

33 

33 



xxiii. 

TTcis 

52 

27 

17 

9 

— 

TTaVTUTTaOLV 

— 





00 

-navraxfj 

— 

— 

40 

vavraxoOev 

— 

— 

00 

TTavreXecos 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

TTavrrj 





— 

— 

27 

Ttavrodev 





— 

— 

00 

TTavToioiS 





— 



100 

TToivTCDS 

— 

— 

58 

a.  Teco? 

— 

— 

"thitherto" 
"for  a  time' 

83 
':50 

b.  TTocyxv 

79 

c.  vpoKare 

100 

d.  ivaXXd^ 

= 

100 

e.  TTCtAlV 

— 

— 

86 

f.  fJLOyLS 

— 

— 

70 

g.  ox^Bov 

"almost" : 
"nearly": 
"near  to": 

100 
54 
100 

h.  Kapra 

with  adj.: 
with  adv. : 
with  verb: 

49 
64 
71 

j .  aVTLKU 

"forthwith" 

:  79 

with  KaT  dpxds  etc.:  22 
with  temp.  eVeire  etc. :  86 
with  jLterce :  74 

Table  iii^^  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  category  vi,  av,  is  the 
only  one  in  which  all  the  words  making  up  the  category  enjoy  a 
high  and  nearly  uniform  degree  of  stability.    On  the  other  hand, 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  percentages  of  Table  iii  have  been  computed  upon  the 
total  number  of  occurrences,  as  entered  in  Table  i,  less  the  occurrences  of  Columns 
in  and  iv.  The  entries  under  iii  and  iv  cannot  figure  in  any  of  the  statistical  operations 
of  this  paper  since  they  represent  cases  where  the  word  has  been  disqualified  because 
(a)  it  is  the  only  M  of  the  clause,  or  (b)  its  situation  is  uncertain  because  of  the  pre- 
sence of  some  word  of  uncertain  character  in  the  clause.    See  GWO  13-14. 
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examination  of  categories  vii,  viii,  x,  xii,  xix,  xxii,  xxiii  (adverbs), 
g,  h,  and  j,  will  reveal  that  one  or  more  members  of  these  cate- 
gories deviates  sharply,  in  a  given  circumstance,  from  what 
appears  to  be  the  norm  for  the  majority  of  the  group.  E.g.  in 
the  ovros  group  (vii),  togovtos  varies  considerably  as  a  pronoun 
in  the  nominative  from  ovros  and  toiovtos  as  pronouns  in  the 
nominative.  The  table  shows,  then,  that  words  which  are 
closely  related  logically  or  etymologically  do  not  generally 
receive  uniform  treatment  from  the  point  of  view  of  word  order. 
Further,  by  reading  the  entries  for  each  word  horizontally,  it  will 
be  seen  that  very  few,  if  any,  can  be  said  to  enjoy  a  nearly 
uniform  degree  of  predictability  in  all  the  syntactical  situations  in 
which  they  are  found.  The  significant  variations  are  too 
numerous  to  record,  and  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  table. 

It  can  also  be  seen  from  Table  in  that  the  pronouns  are  more 
stable  than  the  adjectives.  As  a  group,  including  both  nominative 
and  oblique  occurrences,  the  pronouns  take  precedence  52%  of 
the  time,  whereas  the  percentage  for  the  adjectives  is  38.  The 
average  for  the  pronouns  is  raised  by  the  fact  that  subject-pro- 
nouns, being  almost  always  antithetical  (either  implicitly  or 
explicitly),  seldom  have  a  postpositive  form.  On  the  other  hand, 
pronouns  in  the  oblique  cases  have  both  an  form  and  an  Af* 
form,  and  the  Af«  form  tends  to  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  the 
postpositive  form. 

There  remains  to  glance  at  Table  i  again  and  at  Column  vi, 
under  which  were  listed  occurrences  of  the  iVf«  as  the  last  word  of 
the  clause.  The  following  M«  appeared  last  in  their  clause  at 
least  20  %  of  the  time.  Those  underlined  actually  appear  as  often 
or  more  frequently  as  the  last  word  of  the  clause  than  they  do  as 
the  first:  i^ev  (.20);  ejLte(.20) ;  togovtos  (pr.  nom.:  .20;  pr.  obi.: 
.39;  adj.  nom.:  .25;  adj.  obi.:  .38);  tolovtos  (pr.  obi.:  .27);  ovrcos 
(look.  fwd. :  .28);  €K€lvos  (pr.  obi.:  .31);  e/cci  (.67);  rdre  (antec. 
etc. :  .29) ;  6  avro?  (pr.  nom. :  .33) ;  erepos  (pr.  obi. :  .23) ;  a/x(^ore/oot 
(pr.  nom.:  .47;  pr.  obi.:  .21);  ttoXXo?  (nom.:  .26);  oSe  (pr.  nom.: 
.40;  pr.  obl.~68;  adj.  obi.:  .21);  cSge  (.44);  rfjhe  (.31);  rotoVSc 
(pr.  nom. :  .33 ;  pr.  obi. :  .82 ;  adj.  nom. :  .67 ;  adj.  obi. :  .49) ;  roo-ocrSc 
(pr.  nom.:  .50;  adj.  nom.:  .33);  77a?  (pr.  obi.:  .29);  TravraTraGiv 
(100);  TTavraxfj  (.20);  Travraxodev  (100);  Travrj]  (.45);  navTodev 
(.71);  Travrojs  (.27). 
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The  salient  features  of  the  list  are  ( 1 )  that  it  is  dominated  by 
pronouns  and  (2)  that,  including  adverbs,  all  the  words,  with  the 
exception  of  TT-a?,  ttoXXos,  and  Wi^rco?,  are  demonstratives  or  have 
affinities  with  the  demonstratives.  As  a  group,  then,  but  in 
varying  degrees,  these  words  receive  preferential  treatment  in  the 
sense  understood  in  this  paper,  but  also  by  being  relegated  to  the 
last  position  with  considerable  frequency. 

It  is  plain  that  not  all  of  the  M''  discussed  in  this  paper  are  of 
equal  significance  as  manifestations  of  the  phenomenon  that 
certain  Greek  words  receive  preferential  treatment  in  the  clause. 
Dover  has  pointed  out  in  another  context  that,  if  statistics  show 
that  X  phenomenon  is  observable  90  %  of  the  time,  it  is  very  likely 
that  a  primary  determinant  of  word  has  been  discovered.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  statistics  yield  60%  or  less,  then  the  pheno- 
menon is  likely  to  be  one  of  secondary  importance.  With  these 
norms,  the  following  M«  are  found  to  be  primary  determinants: 
iyo),  av,  u/xet?,  -qyieZs,  ovrcos  (resumpt.  and  with  asyndeton), 
€K€Lvo?  (pr.  nom.),  IvOevrev  and  evOavra  (time),  €K€l9l,  vvv  he, 
vvv  cov,  etc.,  TTavTOLOJS,  vpoKare,  ivaXXd^,  ndXiv,  g)(€86v  ("almost," 
"near  to"),  avrUa  (with  temp.  cL).  Of  these  TravroicxJSy  eKeiOi, 
and  Gx^hov  ("near  to")  should  be  disqualified  as  appearing  so 
rarely  that  a  valid  statistic  is  not  available. 

One  might  properly  ask  whether  the  statistics  given  in  this 
paper  also  demonstrate  that  the  Af^  which  do  not  qualify  as 
primary  nevertheless  appear  as  the  first  M  of  the  clause  with  any 
more  regularity  than  ordinary  mobile  words.  An  indication,  if 
nothing  more,  is  provided  by  these  final  statistics  for  six  M,  two 
adverbs,  adjectives,  and  nouns,  picked  at  random  in  Herodotus. 
The  data  are  disposed  according  to  the  scheme  of  Table  i. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

veojoTi  (in  toto) 

5 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

TO  napdvav 

5 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5 

nom. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

obi. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

5 

fieyas  (l.  1-100) 

nom. 

0 

1 

0 

3 

5 

3 

obi. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

16 

6 

K€(f}a\rj  (l-ll) 

nom. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

obi. 

7 

3 

0 

10 

15 

19  GWO  5. 
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II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

LTTTTOS  (l-IIl) 

nom. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

obi. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

10 

22 

It  happens  that  vecoori  might  have  been  included  in  the  list 
of  since  its  rate  of  occurrence  in  Columns  i  and  ii  is  relatively 
high  (58%).  But  for  the  group  as  a  whole  the  average  percent  of 
occurrence  in  Columns  i  and  ii  is  26.66,^*^  as  compared  with  an 
average  percent  of  48.04  for  the  M''  not  qualifying  as  primary 
determinants.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the  comparison  indicates  that  the 
M''  in  question  do  receive  preferential  treatment,  but  the  pheno- 
menon is  plainly  of  only  secondary  importance. 

20  I.e.  the  average  of  the  percentages  for  the  six  words  including  the  subdivisions, 
in  this  case  "nominative"  and  "oblique." 
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XXVII.    Fortune's  Wheel:  The  Symbolism  of 
Sophocles'  Women  of  Trachis 

HERBERT  MUSURILLO 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

Sophocles'  Women  of  Trachis  is  a  deeply  moving  play  of  sharp 
peaks  and  troughs  of  violent  emotion.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its 
order  in  the  sequence  of  Sophocles'  plays  and  its  relationship  to 
Euripides  is  still  unclear :  some,  perhaps  most,  scholars  would  place 
it  at  an  early  date;  others,  following  the  lead  of  Wilamowitz, 
would  date  it  closer  to  the  end  of  the  playwright's  career.  In- 
deed, the  versatile  German  critic  August  von  Schlegel  felt  it  was 
not  composed  by  Sophocles  at  all,  but  by  his  son  lophon.  In 
general,  though  tending  to  date  the  play  earlier  in  accord  with 
the  stylo-metric  analyses  of  F.  R.  Earp,  I  feel  that  more  study 
is  needed,  especially  along  the  lines  of  poetic  and  dramatic  analy- 
sis, before  a  definitive  judgment  can  be  reached. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  one  of  deceptive  simplicity.  Deianira 
anxiously  awaits  the  return  of  her  husband  Heracles  to  their 
somewhat  temporary  home  in  Trachis.  Hyllus,  her  son,  who 
has  been  informed  that  Heracles  is  sacking  the  city  of  King 
Eurytus  in  Euboea,  goes  off  in  search  of  his  father.  But  as  a 
foretaste  of  victory,  Heracles'  commander,  Lichas,  returns  with 
a  band  of  captive  women,  headed  by  a  girl  whom  Deianira  learns 
is  lole,  the  king's  daughter.  Indeed,  it  was  for  lole's  sake  that 
the  city  of  Oechalia  had  been  taken.  Deianira,  realizing  that 
Heracles'  love  for  her  is  fading,  prepares  a  tunic  that  has  been 
anointed  with  what  she  believes  to  be  a  love-philtre.  Prepared 
from  the  blood  of  the  dying  centaur  Nessus,  she  little  realizes 
that  the  philtre  is  a  cunning  poison.  When  she  learns  of  its  fatal 
effects  on  Heracles,  she  takes  her  own  life.  With  the  play  three- 
quarters  over,  the  hero  finally  enters,  racked  with  pain  and 
shrieking  vengeance  on  Deianira.  In  a  last  gesture,  he  be- 
queaths the  girl  lole  to  his  son  Hyllus  in  marriage  and  urges 
him  to  prepare  his  pyre  on  Mt.  Oeta. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  Sophocles'  plays,  the  Trachiniae 
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has  suffered  from  the  unfavorable  comments  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  scholars.^  But  a  modern  re-examination  of  the  play 
would  suggest  that  their  judgment  was  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  its  subtle  dramatic  and  poetic  structure.  ^  For  one 
thing,  there  has  been  perhaps  too  much  emphasis  on  the  so-called 
"diptych"  character  of  the  play,^  to  the  extent  of  underestimating 
the  subtle  treatment  of  the  play's  symbolic  themes.  There  is  a 
peculiar  charm  in  having  a  woman  dominate  the  scene,  while 
the  man,  the  hero  Heracles,  is  present  by  his  absence.  And 
present  he  is  all  through  the  episodes  which  precede  his  entrance ; 
the  entire  play  is  a  kind  of  arched  tension,  a  waiting  for  his 
coming.  Heracles'  presence-in-absence  is  achieved  by  the  image 
that  is  projected  by  Deianira,  by  the  chorus,  and  by  Lichas;  and, 
as  we  examine  it,  we  find  it  subtly  changing.  At  the  outset 
(28  ff.),  Heracles  is  the  absent  lord,  the  faithful  husband,  the  son 
of  Zeus  (97),  the  loved  one  desired  by  Deianira  and  all  the  maidens 
of  Trachis  (205  ff.).  In  the  second  phase  of  the  image,  we  see 
Heracles  through  the  eyes  of  Lichas,  as  the  scrupulous  son  of 
Zeus  (240  ff.),  performing  the  due  sacrificial  rites,  the  stern  and 
vengeful  warrior  who  brooks  no  opposition  (260  ff.).  This  is  the 
great  heroic  image  of  antiquity,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  desires 
and  expectations  of  the  women  on  stage.  But  then,  with  the  re- 
velation of  the  messenger  after  the  entrance  of  lole  and  the 
captive  maidens,  we  are  given  a  new  image  of  the  hero :  it  is  the 
weak  Heracles,  Heracles  the  deceiver,  Heracles  the  captive  of 
Eros  (354  ff.).  This  third  phase  in  the  image  of  Heracles  forms 
the  central  turning  point  of  the  play.  And  yet,  it  is  against  the 
background  of  this  image  that  Deianira's  character  is  projected 
all  the  more  strongly.  When  she  has  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  message,  in  a  spirit  of  almost  maternal  forgiveness  and 

^  For  a  discussion,  see  R.  Jebb,  Sophocles^  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  Part  V :  The 
Trachiniae  (Cambridge  1892)  xxxi  ff.  and  passim,  especially  Jebb's  reply  to  Wila- 
mowitz'  objection  that  "the  play  is  only  barely  held  together  by  the  oracles  in  a  kind 
of  external  unity,"  on  page  xlii  f. 

2  For  a  recent  bibliography,  see  my  Symbol  and  Myth  in  Ancient  Poetry  (New  York 
1961)  192  f.,  and  on  the  Trachiniae  especially  see  C.  M.  Bowra,  Sophoclean  Tragedy 
(Oxford  1944;  repr.  1960)  116-61;  G.  M.  Kirkwood,  A  Study  of  Sophoclean  Drama 
(Ithaca  [N.Y.]  1958)  110  ff.;  S.  M.  Adams,  Sophocles  the  Playwright  (Toronto  1957) 
108-33;  J.  C.  Kamerbeek,  The  Plays  of  Sophocles:  Commentaries.  Part  II:  The  Trachiniae 
(Leiden  1959)  esp.  pages  9-27,  with  the  bibliography  cited. 

'  See  the  shrewd  discussion  of  the  diptych-problem  by  H.  Willem  van  Pesch, 
De  Idee  van  de  menschelijke  Beperktheid  bej  Sophocles  (Wageningen  1953)  187  ff. 
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understanding,  she  protests  that  her  lord  means  no  harm — and 
least  of  all  the  young  lole — but  that  he  suffers  from  a  common 
nosos,  a  disease  brought  on  by  Cypris  (445,  547),  a  disease  whose 
ultimate  source  is  the  avenging  alastores  (1235).  Very  aptly  after 
lole's  entry,  Sophocles  devotes  his  second  stasimon*  to  the  wrest- 
ling match  between  Heracles  and  the  river-god  for  the  hand  of 
Deianira  (497  ff.) :  here  Cypris,  goddess  of  love,  stands  as  the 
umpire  (516),  Cypris  who  later  will  be  seen  as  "the  silent  worker 
of  this  deed"  (860  f.).  Subtly  the  two  levels  of  past  and  present 
seem  to  merge  into  one:  the  play  dramatizes  a  new  struggle,  a 
new  toil,  indeed  Heracles'  last  toil  against  the  forces  of  destruction 
embodied  in  the  blood  of  Nessus.  The  hero  who  wrestled  with 
the  Hydra  and  the  river-god,  who  slew  the  Hyrcanian  lion,  dies 
at  the  hand  of  the  woman  who  loves  him  most  dearly. 

The  entire  play,  is,  in  a  sense,  a  dxsixm.iiztd  peripeteia.  Heracles, 
the  all-desired  one  (660),  whose  advent  is  promised  all  through  the 
play — in  the  silent,  brooding  lole,  as  well  as  the  imagery  created 
by  Deianira  and  the  chorus — must  at  last  come.  The  final  scene 
is  a  necessary  one,  for  now  the  fourth  stage  in  the  changing  image 
of  Heracles  fuses  with  the  reality.  We  see  him  now  in  the  flesh, 
arriving  not  in  desire  and  triumph,  but  as  an  object  of  terror  and  in 
humiliating  defeat.  Such  is  the  destructive  power  of  the  forces 
that  have  made  Heracles  what  he  now  is,  and  we  must  see  and 
feel  its  effect  in  the  racked  and  feeble  body  of  the  once  majestic 
hero.  There  are  thus  four  stages  in  the  changing  image  of 
Heracles  as  it  is  projected  from  the  outset  of  the  play  to  the  final 
scene.  We  can,  if  we  like,  add  a  fifth  stage  implicit  in  the  last 
lines :  the  apotheosis  of  Heracles  the  son  of  Zeus.  In  any  case,  it 
is  wrong  to  describe  the  play  as  a  diptych;  Heracles  is  present  all 
through  the  first  part,  just  as  Deianira  is  present,  in  the  innocent 
destruction  she  has  wrought,  all  throughout  the  final  part.  The 
fact  that  little  is  said  of  her  tragic  end  in  the  scene  between  Hyllus 
and  his  father  brings  out  a  peculiar,  unfeeling  facet  of  Heracles' 
character;  but  it  also  underlines  the  poignant,  wasteful  quality  of 
her  suicide. 

The  total  coherence  and  intricately  woven  texture  of  the 

*  The  Bacchic  choral  song,  205-25,  should,  I  feel,  be  taken  as  a  true  (first)  stasimon 
with  Nauck,  and  not  as  a  mere  interlude  with  Jebb,  Kamerbeek,  and  others.  There 
is  no  parallel  elsewhere  in  Sophocles  for  such  a  "  hyporcheme  "  which  does  not  divide 
epeisodia. 
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play  will  become  clearer  with  an  analysis  of  the  images  and  sym- 
bols that  occur  throughout.^  The  chief  images  are  the  sea,  the 
wheel  of  Fortune,  the  wrestling  contest,  the  tender  blossom,  the 
disease  of  Heracles,  the  blood  of  Nessus,  the  tunic,  and  Deianira  the 
forlorn  heifer  and  lonesome  bird.  These  are  the  eight  dominant 
symbols  of  the  play.  The  first  image,  the  sea  of  trouble  (ponos) , 
develops  in  an  explicit  comparison  in  the  parodos,  lines  1 12  ff: 

His  troubled  life  like  the  Cretan  sea 
Now  tosses  Cadmus'  son,  now  raises 
Him  on  high — -just  as  one  might  see 
Wave  after  wave  driven  over 
The  broad  deep  by  the  sleepless 
Notus  or  Boreas.  .  .  . 

This  is  resumed  by  the  sea-imagery  in  the  joyous  third  stasimon 
(649  ff.).  But  as  Heracles'  many-oared  ship  is  coming  to  harbor, 
we  find  he  has  brought  a  strange  cargo  (536-38) ;  as  Deianira  is 
painfully  aware, 

I  have  received  a  maiden  in  my  house, 

Or  mistress  rather — as  a  sailor  takes  on  cargo, 

A  merchandise  destructive  of  my  love. 

Indeed,  the  symbol  of  Heracles'  sea  of  trouble  may  be  fruitfully 
compared  with  the  Sea  of  Ate  in  Sophocles'  Antigone  583  ff. 
There  the  sea  is  suggestive  of  the  wild  forces  of  the  subconscious 
which  the  gods  allow  to  lead  man  on  to  final  destruction.^  Here 
the  idea  of  ponos  seems  a  subtle  playing  on  the  notion  of  toil, 
labor — for  the  play,  indeed,  enacts  the  final  labor  of  Heracles,  the 
struggle  with  Love,  after  which  as  the  prophecies  foretold  he  was 
to  have  rest.  Thus,  in  the  Trachiniae  it  is  the  Sea  of  Trouble,  the 
polyponon  pelagos  which  precisely  fits  the  destruction  that  is  to  be 
achieved  in  the  person  of  Heracles. 

The  image  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune  occurs  in  the  same  choral 
ode  (126  ff.): 

For  Cronus'  son,  who  rules  all  things, 
Has  meted  out  to  men  no  painless 
Lot:  sorrow  and  joy  come  round 
To  everyone,  like  the  wheeling  path 
Of  the  Bears. 

^  For  a  preliminary  discussion,  see  my  Symbol  and  Myth  in  Ancient  Poetry,  pages 
73-75. 

«  Cf.  Symbol  and  Myth,  pages  81-83. 
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For  so  the  starry  night  abides 
Not  forever,  nor  the  keres^  nor  wealth, 
But  all  soon  shifts,  and  then  another 
Must  take  his  turn  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Heracles'  lot,  too,  as  we  soon  shall  see,  is  but  another  illustration  of 
this  general  law.  For  Tyche,  Zeus'  handmaid,  embodies  both  the 
providence  of  the  gods  and  the  irresistible  law  that  involves  all 
mortal  men  in  common  tragedy.  Horace's  portrait  of  winged 
Fortuna  snatching  the  crowns  from  the  heads  of  kings  {Odes  1.34) 
is  gayer  in  comparison,  and  serves  to  support  Horace's  newly 
found  faith  in  Jupiter's  providence.  For  Sophocles,  however, 
the  wheel  of  Fortune  is  set  against  the  background  of  the  mysterious 
starry  night  into  which  men  are  thrust;  there  is  "naught  here  that 
is  not  Zeus,"  as  the  chorus  chants  at  the  close  of  the  play.  The 
providence  that  destroys  the  very  son  of  Zeus  is  surely  one  that 
cannot  be  explained  in  human  terms. 

The  wrestling  contest  between  Heracles  and  Achelous  (18  ff., 
507  ff.)  belongs  to  the  primaeval,  mythological  texture  to  which 
Sophocles  refers  only  by  flashback.  Here  is  the  Heracles  of 
tradition,  brandishing  club  and  spears,  conquering  all  the  powers 
of  the  world,  no  matter  how  monstrous  or  terrifying.  Here  is  the 
Heracles  whom  Deianira  once  loved,  a  superman  breathing 
confidence  and  stability,  a  projection  of  all  men's  fantasy  of  wish- 
fulfillment.  But  what  is  so  ironic  now  is  that  Deianira  is  no  longer 
the  tender  heifer  leaving  her  dam,  following  after  her  master 
Heracles.  It  is  lole  who  has  usurped  that  place,  she  is  now  the 
prize  of  the  contest,  and  the  wrestling  now  is  with  Love  and  Death. 
The  drama  concerns  the  last  of  Heracles'  toils  (170),  even 
though  he  can  be  overcome  by  "no  creature  that  breathes  on 
earth"  (1160).  Thus  the  poignancy  of  the  description  touches 
both  the  rejection  of  Deianira  and  the  final  defeat  of  Heracles. 
Just  as  Aphrodite  was  the  umpire  of  his  wrestling  with  Achelous 
(516),  so  she  will  carry  the  victory  in  the  present  contest;  in  silence 
she  achieves  her  will  (860-61) — indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the 
mysterious  operation  of  the  poisoned  tunic. 

It  is  part  of  Sophocles'  charm  to  portray  how  the  giant  Heracles 
can  be  softened  at  the  sight  of  the  "lovely,  tender  beauty"  of 
Deianira  (524  ff.),  who 

Sat  on  a  distant  hill 

Waiting  to  see  who  would  be  her  lord. 
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It  is  to  the  chorus  of  young  Trachinian  girls  that  Deianira  can 
disclose  the  image  of  the  tender  blossom  (144  ff.).  A  strange 
anguish,  she  tells  them,  gnaws  her  in  Heracles'  absence — a  feeling 
that  she  hopes  the  young  girls  will  never  have : 

For  the  tender  shoot  blossoms  in  its  native 
Soil ;  nor  do  the  elements  of  the  gods — 
Heat,  wind  or  rain — in  any  wise  disturb  it. 
It's  a  carefree  life  it  leads — until  one  day 
The  girl  becomes  a  woman  and  a  wife. 

The  young  girls  of  the  chorus,  in  a  sense,  stand  for  the  Deianira 
that  used  to  be,  echoing  her  longings,  her  enthusiasms,  and  tre- 
pidations. In  another  vision  of  an  earlier,  happier  time,  Deianira 
paints  a  picture  of  the  shy,  inexperienced  maiden  following 
Heracles  across  the  river  Evenus  borne  on  the  back  of  the  centaur 
Nessus  (562  ff.).  Trustful  and  still  unused  to  the  treachery  of 
men,  she  screams  at  the  lustful  monster's  touch.  Though  told 
for  a  different  purpose,  the  story  fills  in  the  charming  portrait  of 
Deianira  before  the  blossom  faded.  But  fade  it  did,  and  here 
precisely  is  the  conflict  of  the  play.  Again  she  opens  her  heart  to 
the  young  girls,  for  her  modesty  and  her  youthful  beauty  were 
both  sacrificed  to  Heracles  (539  f.).  Now  both  she  and  lole  must 
share  the  one  embrace.  Yet  (545  ff.) 

What  woman  could  share  her  husband  in  this  way  ? 
Yes,  I  know  she  is  in  the  very  blossom  of  her  youth — 

'  The  scene  is  illustrated  by  a  charming  carved  agate  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  N.Y.  (#46.112.1).  A  nymph,  with  billowing  veil,  is  riding  on  the  back  of  an 
androcentaur.  As  the  centaur  is  tugged  along  by  a  tiny,  impatient  Cupid  at  the  right 
(the  head  has  been  knocked  off  at  the  end),  he  turns  his  head  and  touches  the  nymph's 
bosom  with  his  right  hand.  This  lovely  piece  but  a  few  centimeters  in  length  is 
perhaps  from  the  third  or  second  century  B.C.,  but  surely  reflects  an  earlier  tradition 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  background  of  the  Nessus  incident.  The  Nessus 
painting  from  the  Casa  del  Centauro  (a.d.  40/50)  in  Pompeii  in  the  Museo  Nazionale, 
Naples  (H.1.52),  however  charming,  stems  from  a  different  version  of  the  story; 
on  it  see  K.  Schefold,  Pompejanische  Malerei:  Sinn  und  Ideengeschichte  (Basle  1952), 
Tafel  24  and  note,  page  198. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Deianira's  advice  to  the  young  maidens  in  147-52  was 
perhaps  adapted  by  John  Chrysostom  in  his  treatise  On  Virginity  composed  about  a.d. 
386/90  at  Antioch:  in  §56  (Migne,  Patres  Graeci,  Vol.  48.577)  he  describes  the 
growing  anxieties  of  the  young  bride,  comparing  them  to  the  growth  of  a  plant,  with 
her  fears  for  husband,  for  children,  and  all  things  else.  In  §77  (PG  48.584)  he  mentions 
the  danger  of  the  bride's  husband  being  charmed  by  a  rival's  "philtre,"  perhaps  her 
beauty.  The  purpose  of  the  treatise,  of  course,  is  to  urge  young  people  to  remain 
unmarried. 
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While  mine  is  fading.    Men's  eyes  love  to  pluck  the  tender 

Blossom,  but  from  the  faded  turn  their  foot. 

This  then  is  my  fear :  that  Heracles 

Will  be  my  spouse  in  name — but  hers  in  fact. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  image  of  disease.  When  Lichas, 
Heracles'  loyal  lieutenant  arrives,  he  says  (234-35) : 

Heracles  I  left  alive  and  vigorous, 
Blossoming,  and  unburdened  by  disease. 

But  this  flower,  too,  is  tainted,  as  Deianira  long  knew;  her 
generous  heart  cannot  blame  him  any  more  than  if  he  were  stricken 
by  disease  (445-46) ;  Heracles  was  never  able  to  resist  a  woman's 
beauty  (459  fF.) ;  she  cannot  be  angry  at  his  helplessness,  just  as 
though  he  were  ill  (544),  but  yet  she  will  take  the  means  to  counter- 
act lole's  influence.  But,  in  the  final  scene,  Heracles  is  indeed  in 
the  throes  of  physical  disease  (981),  and  the  old  man — who  is 
probably  an  attendant  military  physician — warns  Hyllus  not  to 
rouse  or  stir  up  the  furious  visitations  of  racking  pain.  Thus  the 
two  levels  of  nosos,  psychic  and  physical,  complement  each  other 
throughout  the  play. 

And  what  of  the  blood  of  Nessus,  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
symbols  of  the  entire  play?  Gushing  from  the  arrow  wound 
inflicted  by  Heracles,  the  blood  was  infected  by  the  poison  from 
the  Lernaean  Hydra  (572  fT.) ;  but  ultimately  it  was  begotten 
by  Death,  Thanatos,  himself  (834) .  Protected  and  kept  in  a  dark 
vial,  it  does  no  harm ;  but  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  in 
contact  with  human  flesh,  it  consumes  all  to  the  very  bone, 
eating  its  way  like  acid  with  excruciating  pain.^  Used  as  a  love- 
philtre  by  Deianira,  the  clotted  ointment  becomes  symbolic  of 
the  jealous  love  which  will  ultimately  destroy  the  very  object  of 
her  aflfection.  And  the  racking  pain  it  causes  in  Heracles  seems 
an  outward  expression  of  the  moral  disease  from  which  Deianira 

^  Sophocles'  description  of  the  effect  of  the  prepared  tunic  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  contemporary  accounts  of  the  effects  of  various  herbs  used  by  shamans 
and  witches.  Cf.  the  effects  of  the  poisoned  robe  given  by  Euripides,  Medea  1 168  ff., 
and  the  preparation  of  the  love-philtre  in  Horace,  Epodes  5.17  ff.  The  first  century 
pharmocopoeia  of  Dioscorides  of  Cilicia  mentions  herbs  which,  when  anointed  on  the 
body,  cause  profound  sweating  {Materia  medica  3.170;  4.26);  others  that  can  dissolve 
the  flesh  of  animals  (4.81) ;  and  herbs  that  can  be  brewed  into  a  love  potion  but  may 
be  fatal  if  taken  in  large  doses  (4.75).  For  the  references,  see  R.  T.  Gunther,  The  Greek 
Herbal  of  Dioscorides  (New  York  1959). 
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knows  he  is  suffering.  But  the  preternatural  power  of  the  philtre 
emerges  especially  from  the  account  of  its  effect  on  a  piece  of 
wool  (695  ff.).  As  the  sun  grows  warm  in  the  sky,  the  tuft  dis- 
integrates into  a  kind  of  powdery  dust ;  but  then  from  the  bare 
earth  spurt  up  foamy,  blood-like  clots  which  terrify  Deianira 
(701  ff.).  In  Aeschylus,  blood  on  the  ground  that  will  not  be 
absorbed  stands  for  a  deed  of  blood  that  must  be  avenged.^ 
Here,  the  blood  bubbling  from  the  earth  stands  for  the  death  of 
Nessus  which  is  to  be  avenged;  it  is  a  realization  of  the  oracle 
Heracles  once  received  from  Zeus  (1 159  ff.) :  a  power  will  emerge 
from  Hades  to  destroy  him.  It  is  an  oracular  portent  for  Deianira 
even  though  she  cannot  understand  its  full  significance. 

The  animal  imagery  of  the  play  perhaps  recalls  the  more  primi- 
tive style  of  Aeschylus,  Archilochus,  and  Semonides.  The  three- 
shaped  monster  Achelous,  the  "andro-centaur"  Nessus  fit  into 
the  vast  mythological  context  of  Heraclean  legend,  the  raw 
material  from  which  Sophocles  has  created  his  drama.  The 
picture  of  Deianira  as  the  forlorn  heifer  who  must  leave  her  mother 
to  follow  her  master  (529-30)  delicately  underlines  the  pathos  of 
Deianira's  earlier  life ;  so  does  the  image  of  the  bird,  perhaps  the 
nightingale,  lamenting  the  absence  of  its  mate  (105-6).  The 
nest  is  the  great  bed  on  which  she  tosses  sleeplessly — the  same  bed 
that  she  is  destined  to  share  with  a  concubine;  and  it  is  on  this 
bed,  as  we  shall  see,  she  will  kill  herself  in  a  kind  of  tragic  im- 
molation. 

The  final  image  is  that  of  the  tunic  which  Deianira  anoints  with 
the  poisonous  ointment.  It  is  a  tunic  (580)  which  is  to  be  worn 
next  to  his  skin,  although  sometimes  it  is  called  more  generically 
2i peplos  (602),  or peploma  (613).  For  Heracles  it  is  a  "woven  net 
of  the  Furies"  (1052),  causing  the  gnawing  disease  with  which  he 
must  wrestle  to  the  end  (1083-84).  But  for  the  trustful  Deianira, 
the  tunic  is  a  love-gift  that  only  Heracles  must  wear,  ironically, 
on  the  day  when  the  bulls  are  slain  in  special  sacrifice  to  his 
father  Zeus  (609  ff.) : 

For  so  I  promised  myself,  that  should  I  see 
My  spouse  returned  alive  and  call  his  name, 
I  should  duly  clothe  him  with  a  tunic 
And  so  present  him  to  the  gods. 

•  Cf.  Choeph.  66-70,  and  see  my  Symbol  and  Myth,  page  68. 
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And  the  chorus  prays  (660  ff.)  in  those  mysterious  lines: 

So  may  he  return,  the  all-desired  one, 
Dissolved  in  the  anointed  pretext 
Of  the  beast. 

But  when  her  worst  forebodings  are  fulfilled,  the  distraught 
Deianira  can  only  blame  herself.  As  her  loyal  maidservant  tells 
the  story  of  her  suicide  (914  ff.),  she  goes  directly  to  the  bed- 
chamber of  Heracles  and  prepares  the  bed  as  though  to  sleep  with 
her  lord.  But  then  she  climbs  up  and  sits  upon  the  bed — the 
sitting  is  a  posture  of  prayer  as  well  as  lament — and  bids  fare- 
well to  the  room  that  was  the  symbol  of  her  married  happiness. 
Then  with  a  violent  despairing  gesture  she  rips  her  own  peplos 
down  the  middle,  exposing  the  body  that  had  born  so  many 
children  to  her  wayward  husband.  Her  final  gesture  is  an  heroic 
act  of  self-immolation,  as  she  destroys  herself  on  the  altar-bed  by 
a  peculiar  kind  of  suttee,  for  it  was  by  her  own  hand  that  she  had 
destroyed  Heracles  and  the  love  which  the  bed  of  Heracles 
symbolized.  Thus  the  clothing  imagery  forms  a  single  texture 
throughout  the  play :  the  tunic  of  Heracles,  the  peplos  of  Deianira, 
the  coverings  of  the  master-bed,  the  single  coverlet  which  was  to 
be  shared  by  wife  and  concubine.  They  are  symbols  of  love 
destroyed  by  the  misguided  jealousy  of  Deianira,  consumed  by  the 
poisoned  blood  of  the  centaur  Nessus.  Rightly  then  does  she 
rip  her  own  peplos  on  her  marriage  bed  and  slay  herself  there  as  on 
a  sacred  pyre.  She  is  a  sacrifice  to  Cypris,  "the  silent  achiever 
of  this  deed." 

The  minor  characters  of  the  play  are  beautifully  moulded  to 
fit  the  major  theme.  lole,  the  silent,  the  innocent  victim  of 
Fortune,  stands  as  a  mute  reminder  to  Deianira  of  the  beautiful 
girl  she  too  once  was;  and  this  makes  her  silent  presence  all  the 
more  poignant.  Hyllus  is  a  boy  of  simple  unsubtle  reactions, 
unschooled  in  the  complexities  of  adult  passion  and  betrayal. 
But  just  as  it  is  the  family  bond  that  is  being  attacked  by  Heracles' 
love  for  lole,  so  rightly  does  he  restore  the  balance  at  the  close  of 
the  play  by  offering  her  to  Hyllus  as  his  bride.  Thus  the  final 
betrothal  of  Hyllus  and  lole  is  not  included  simply  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  myth.  The  love  relationship  which  was 
destroyed  by  Heracles  and  Deianira  is  now  fulfilled  in  the  two 
young  people;  and  the  "troublesome  cargo,"  so  destructive  to  a 
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mature  marriage,  now  becomes  fruitful  under  the  protection  of 
Heracles'  own  son.  In  Hyllus'  betrothal  a  certain  equilibrium 
is  foreshadowed  and,  in  a  sense,  achieved. 

The  character  of  Lichas  is  one  that  has  not  perhaps  been 
fully  appreciated.  He  is  the  brave,  loyal  second-in-command; 
sensitive  and  not  wishing  to  offend,  he  is  imaginative  in  inventing 
a  tale  to  deceive  his  mistress.  But,  as  we  learn,  the  deception  is 
not  malicious ;  loyal  to  both  master  and  mistress,  he  is  even  more 
delicate  than  Heracles  in  not  wishing  to  reveal  to  Deianira  the 
meaning  of  lole's  presence.  Gay  with  the  ladies,  garrulous  and 
self-confident,  he  is  innocently  condemned  by  Heracles  on  his 
return.  The  hurling  of  his  body  out  to  the  sea  is  an  act  of  fright- 
fulness  which  recalls  the  legendary  image  of  the  Heracles  of  tradi- 
tion— even  while  the  beginning  of  the  poison's  action  is  turning 
Heracles  into  a  pitiful  shell  of  a  man.  Lichas'  character  is  exactly 
tooled  to  the  demands  of  the  tragedy ;  his  double  loyalty  has  des- 
troyed him  and  spattered  his  blood  over  the  sea-girt  rocks. 
Like  lole,  he  too  has  been  innocently  caught  up  into  the  woven 
web  of  the  Furies. 

The  young  girls  of  the  chorus  form  one  of  the  most  charming 
groups  of  Greek  tragedy.  In  their  role  as  chorus  as  well  as  actor, 
they  form  a  link  between  Deianira  and  lole,  between  Deianira 
young  and  Deianira  old.  They  are  the  confidantes  of  her  inner- 
most feelings,  just  as  they  are  an  extension  of  her  emotions  and  her 
visions  of  the  past.  As  chorus  they  can  enjoy  a  kind  of  prophetic 
hindsight  and  describe,  as  though  present,  the  wrestling-contest 
between  Heracles  and  Achelous  for  the  hand  of  Deianira. 
Indeed,  as  Heracles  finally  enters,  the  chorus  serves  as  a  link  with 
the  past  scenes  of  the  play :  the  terror  reflected  in  their  eyes  as  the 
shattered  hero  is  carried  in  on  a  litter  recalls  all  the  emotion  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  early  part  of  the  play,  all  the  fear  and 
expectation  which  they  shared  with  Deianira  as  they  prayed  for 
Heracles'  safe  return. 

^•^  Trachiniae  507-30.  The  Greek  of  the  famous  crux  (526),  "I  tell  the  tale  as  her 
mother  (might),"  should  not  be  changed.  It  is  Sophocles,  by  a  special  licence, 
making  use  of  the  chorus  as  prophet  (see  Symbol  and  Myth,  pages  13-14) ;  the  dramatist 
wishes  to  tell  the  story  of  the  wrestling,  but  no  one  but  the  chorus  can  so  step  out  of 
character  as  to  tell  the  story  as  Deianira's  mother  might  have  observed  it.  But  this 
literary  clairvoyance  is  admittedly  a  licence  quite  unique  in  tragedy.  For  a  textual 
discussion,  see  Jebb,  ad  loc;  and  Kamerbeek,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  2)  page  124,  who 
interprets  the  line:  " I  tell  the  story  as  my  mother  told  me."  But  this  translation  does 
violence  to  the  Greek;  the  omission  of  a  word  for  "my"  would  be  exceptional. 
13  +  T.P.  92 
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Deianira,  finally,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  all 
of  ancient  literature.  Moving  into  middle  age,  she  still  follows 
her  husband  faithfully,  as  many  good  Greek  wives  must  have 
followed  their  husbands  through  the  maelstrom  of  Greek  war  and 
colonization.  Loyal,  tender — she  acts  towards  Heracles  almost 
as  a  mother  as  well  as  a  wife.  She  realizes  he  must  be  off  on  his 
mysterious  travels — visiting  her  almost  as  a  landowner  inspects 
his  fields  at  seed  time  and  the  harvest  (31-33).  She  realizes  he 
must  fall  in  love  with  other  women :  it  is  a  disease  with  which  she  is 
familiar.  Tolerant  and  understanding,  she  harbors  no  hatred 
for  the  pathetic  lole,  who  neither  seduced  Heracles  nor  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  sharing  his  household.  In  her  naive  trust  in 
human  nature,  Deianira  can  see  no  evil  in  the  ambiguous  promise 
of  the  dying  Nessus,  that  Heracles  "will  love  no  other  woman." 
She  believes  to  the  end,  and  only  blames  herself  for  what  happens. 
Her  character  is  clear,  even  as  that  of  Heracles  is  peculiarly 
ambiguous.  He  oscillates  between  the  two  worlds  of  mytho- 
logy and  reality:  now  he  is  the  son  of  Zeus,  accomplishing  all 
things  with  the  might  of  his  arm;  and  now  he  is  the  pathetic 
mortal,  showing  his  miserable,  pain-racked  body  to  his  recal- 
citrant son.  Are  we  to  admire  him  or  dread  him,  pity  him  as  the 
lover  of  lole  or  revere  him  as  the  archetypal  hero  whose  sufferings 
are  crowned  with  final  apotheosis?  This  opposition  or  tension 
between  the  two  aspects  of  Heracles  is  perhaps  precisely  what 
Sophocles  intended ;  and  the  climax  of  this  ambiguous  portrayal 
is  seen  in  the  final  scene,  where  we  behold  the  hero  waiting  for 
apotheosis  on  Mt.  Oeta  while  he  whines  and  pleads  like  a  helpless 
child.  For  it  is  to  this  that  the  forces  of  destruction  have  reduced 
him.  In  the  sobbing  Heracles  is  implicit  the  entire  meaning  of 
the  play. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  theme  of  the  Trachiniae  is  love  and  its 
power  to  destroy.  As  the  poisoned  blood  of  Nessus,  bred  of 
Death,  destroys  the  tunic,  so  does  Heracles'  disease  destroy  both 
him  and  Deianira.  And  although  Zeus  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  tragedy,  it  is  Aphrodite  who  is  the  immediate  praktor,  the 
perpetrator;  for  the  gods  destroy  men  only  through  the  forces 
that  are  within  them  and  within  the  physical  potencies  of  the 
universe.    The  ate  that  is  here  Heracles'  final  destiny  comes  from 

For  good  discussions  of  her  character,  see  Adams,  op  cit.  (above,  note  2)  pages 
114  ff.,  and  Kirkwood,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  2)  pages  110  fT. 
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Zeus,  his  father,  but  it  is  wrought  by  the  hand  of  a  dead  centaur 
and  a  loving  woman.  Deianira  is,  in  a  sense,  the  eternal  woman 
in  whom  the  forces  of  Cypris  are  physically  expressed.  And  yet, 
it  is  especially  here  that  Sophocles  has  chosen  to  portray  the  dark, 
destructive  power  of  love  and  not  its  vital,  procreative  aspect. 
Indeed,  the  theological  dimension  of  the  Trachiniae  is  kept  by 
Sophocles  in  the  background,  but  it  is  still  present  throughout. 
What  Hyllus  at  the  close  says  of  his  father  may  indeed  be  applied 
to  all  of  suffering  mankind  (1264  ff.) : 

Lift  his  body  high,  my  friends, 

And  pardon  me  this  deed;  but  know 

That  great  is  the  gods'  neglect 

In  the  tragedy  that  is  ours — that  they 

Who  bring  forth  children,  and  yet  as  fathers 

Can  look  with  calm  upon  such  suffering.  .  .  . 

Though  pitiful  for  us,  it  is  shameful 

For  the  gods  above.  .  .  . 

Hyllus  is  rightly  bitter,  and  his  almost  blasphemous  comment  need 
not  be  taken  as  from  the  mouth  of  Sophocles.  Hyllus  is  still  young; 
and  for  Sophocles,  wisdom  comes  only  with  old  age.  For  the 
play  is  not  completely  pessimistic;  there  is  always  Heracles' 
apotheosis  in  the  background.  And  there  is  naught  in  this  that 
is  not  Zeus,  as  the  chorus  sings  at  the  close.  The  delicate 
theological  dimension  had  been  symbolized  by  the  wheel  of 
Fortune,  the  circling  of  the  Bears  in  the  starry  night,  the  cycle  of 
the  harvest  seasons.  Though  it  is  human  passion  that  is  delineated 
in  the  drama,  it  is  clear  that  Zeus  and  Cypris  are  at  war,  and  that 
the  struggle  in  the  cosmos  is  echoed  in  the  wasteful  deaths  of 
Heracles  and  Deianira.  And  yet  the  cycle  of  life  must  go  on — 
as  we  see  it  in  Hyllus  and  lole — and  Heracles'  death  leaves  no 
trace  of  change  in  the  heavens.  The  tender,  sheltered  blossom 
must  be  despoiled  and  return  to  the  soil  again.  The  eternal 
Bears  must  continue  to  wheel  in  the  nightly  sky. 

The  last  lines  of  the  play,  1275-78,  would  fit  in  rather  with  the  pious  chorus 
than  with  the  character  and  bitterness  of  Hyllus;  so  Kamerbeek,  page  256.  The 
"maiden"  in  line  1275  is  the  corporate  body  of  the  chorus,  addressed  by  the  chorus- 
leader,  and  requested  not  to  remain  any  longer,  as  young  girls,  from  their  own  homes. 
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XXVin.    The  Papyrus  of  the  Lexicon  of  Harpocration 

MARK  NAOUMIDES 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

This  small  papyrus  of  unknown  provenance  ^  was  first  edited  by 
G.  H.  Roberts  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Papyri  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester  (Manchester, 
1938,  pages  168-70  and  plate  9)  under  number  532.  Although 
small  in  size  and  rather  poorly  preserved,  the  papyrus  is  of  some 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  text  of  Harpocration's  Lexicon.^ 

The  papyrus  has  been  ascribed  to  the  late  second  or  early  third 
century  a.d.  on  the  basis  of  the  writing.  It  is,  therefore,  almost 
contemporary  with  the  author  of  the  dictionary^  and  over  a 
thousand  years  older  than  the  oldest  manuscript  of  Harpocration. 
The  text  of  the  fragment  corresponds  to  that  of  the  so-called 
"fuller  version"  of  the  dictionary.*  The  text  of  the  papyrus, 
however,  is  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of  the  MSS.  For  not 
only  are  the  faulty  readings  of  the  individual  MSS.  absent  in  the 
papyrus,  but  it  also  furnishes  three  excellent  readings  (two  already 
conjectured  by  scholars)  which  have  no  parallels  in  any  of  our 
MSS. 

^  E.  G,  Turner,  however,  has  suggested  as  quite  probable  that  the  papyrus  came 
uhimately  from  Oxyrhynchus;  cf.  JEA  38  (1952)  92  and  note  5. 

2  A  thorough  study  and  evaluation  of  the  MSS.  as  well  as  a  systematic  history  of 
the  text  of  Harpocration  are  still  lacking.  Wentzel's  work  on  the  subject  was  never 
published;  a  summary  of  it  was  given  by  H.  Schultz,  RE  7  (1912)  2412-13,  s.v. 
"Harpokration."  The  most  valuable  contribution  so  far  has  been  made  by  G. 
Kalkoff,  "De  codicibus  epitomes  Harpocrationeae,"  Dissertationes  philologicae  Halenses 
8  (1887),  141-91  (and  separately,  Halis  Saxonum,  1886). 

^  Cf.  Roberts,  Catalogue  168.  For  recent  evidence  for  Harpocration's  dates  from 
the  papyri,  see  E.  G.  Turner  (above,  note  1)  91-92,  and  B.  Hemmerdinger,  "Les 
papyrus  et  la  datation  d'Harpocration,"  REG  72  (1959)  107-9. 

*  Harpocration's  Lexicon  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  versions,  independent  of 
each  other,  one  of  which  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  fuller  version,  while  the  other  is 
clearly  an  epitome  of  the  work.  Besides,  there  are  excerpts  of  glosses  originating  from 
the  fuller  version.  While  the  fuller  version  has  been  preserved  only  in  a  number  of 
late  MSS.,  which  all  originated  probably  from  one  MS.  written  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century,  the  epitome  was  made  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  used  extensively  by  Photius  and  the  Suda  Lexicon  through  the 
Zvvaywyr]  Ae^ecov  XPW^H-^^  (^f-  Schultz  and  Kalkoff,  above,  note  2) . 
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The  fragment  contains  the  lower  parts  of  two  consecutive 
columns.  The  text  of  Column  i  originally  contained  in  the  frag- 
ment can  be  restored  fully  and  with  safety,  since  a  substantial 
part  of  the  text  is  readable,  and  the  lacunae  are  easily  filled  with 
the  assistance  of  the  text  of  our  MSS.  The  restoration  of  Column 
11,  however,  presents  some  difficulties;  for  only  the  beginnings  of 
the  lines  (with  a  maximum  of  four  letters  a  line)  have  been  pre- 
served, while  some  of  the  lines  have  disappeared  completely. 
This  column  was  restored  by  the  first  editor  as  follows :  ^ 

Ke^plrjva  Aiqyioadeviqs  ev  toj\  (21  letters) 

15  Kara^  A\^pLOTOKpaTOVs  ttoXls  eart]  (26  ) 

Trjs  T[pa)aSo£  Ke^prjv  KvfjiaL]  (21       53  ) 

ojv  [anoLKLa  cos  (f>r}aLV  E(f)opos]  (22  ) 
e  [ 

20  77/)0[ 

7re[ 

TOVS  [ 

K€yx\_p^ojv  ArjjjLoodevTjg  ev  rrj]  (22  letters 

[77^00?  TlavTaLverov  7rapa'ypa(f)'q]  (24 

25  [/ca77etT  eTreiae  rovs  oiKeras]  (23 

\rovs  ejjLovs  KaSet^eodai  eis  tov]  (25  ,, 
\Keyxp^ojva  avri  tov  eis  to  KaOapi]  (27 
o\Tr]pLov  ktX.  ] 

Roberts  suggested  that  lines  19-22  contained  the  passage  of  the 
historian  Ephorus  referred  to  in  line  18.  This  view  has  been 
adopted  by  A.  Korte  {Arch.  Pap.  14  [1941]  136)  and  B.  Snell 
{Gnomon  15  [1939]  543)  in  their  reviews  of  the  edition."^ 

The  above  restoration,  however,  is  not  as  probable  as  it  first 
appears.  Indeed,  the  first  editor  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
his  supplement  of  line  27  (a  line  which  would  be  too  long  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  22-letter  line)  and  suggested  that 
perhaps  in  lines  25-26  we  should  read  rous-  e/xou?  ot/ceVas-  (a 

^  The  supplements  suggested  reproduce  Dindorf 's  text  {Harpocrationis  Lexicon  in 
decern  oratores  Atticos,  [Oxford  1853]).  In  parentheses  I  give  the  totals  of  letters  for 
each  line. 

®  As  is  clear  from  the  photograph  of  the  papyrus  (cf.  Roberts,  plate  9),  only  one 
alpha  can  be  read,  and  even  that  is  not  completely  preserved.  Considering  the  un- 
usual length  of  this  line,  one  would  prefer  to  read  Kar  'ApiaTOKparovs  as  in  Dindorf. 

'  Snell  has  even  suggested  that  Ke^lp-qv  (in  line  19)  "ist  nach  der  Tafel  sicher  .  .  . 
zu  lesen."  The  traces  of  the  third  letter,  however,  are  too  meager  and  uncertain  to 
be  considered  as  decisively  pointing  to  a  beta  or  excluding  a  gamma. 
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variant  of  MS.  N  of  Harpocration)  instead  of  tou?  otVeVa? 
rovg  ifjLovs.  This  would  shorten  the  whole  passage  and  thus 
remove  the  difficulty  with  which  the  editor  was  concerned,  but 
it  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  solution ;  for  the  suggested  reading  is  only 
an  isolated  variant  of  one  of  the  deteriores  and  is  opposed  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  other  MSS.  of  the  fuller  version  as 
well  as  of  those  of  the  epitome,  and  to  the  reading  in  the  Suda 
Lexicon  (indebted  here  to  the  epitome)  and  in  the  text  of  Demos- 
thenes which  Harpocration  here  quotes. 

One  could  also  question  the  editor's  acceptance  (in  line  24)  of 
the  reading  Trapaypacjyfj  of  the  Aldina  ^  as  a  genuine  one  against 
the  testimony  of  all  our  MSS.  (including  again  those  of  the  epitome 
as  well  as  Photius'  dictionary  and  the  Suda  Lexicon),  which  all 
read  ypacjyfj. 

Finally,  a  careful  measurement  of  the  space  between  lines  23 
and  28  shows  that  not  four  but  only  three  lines  could  have  been 
accommodated  there  originally.  Roberts  seems  to  have  derived 
his  estimate  from  a  rough  correspondence  between  the  lines  of  the 
two  columns.  As  is  clear,  however,  from  the  photograph  of  the 
papyrus,  the  lines  of  the  two  columns  are  not  on  a  level.  Thus, 
line  22  clearly  corresponds  neither  to  line  7  nor  line  8  but  to  the 
space  between  them,  and  so  does  line  23  in  comparison  with  lines 
8  and  9;  and  as  appears  from  the  traces  of  a  letter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next-to-the-last  line,  this  was  also  true  for  the  remaining 
lines  of  Column  ii.^ 

Attempting  a  readjustment  of  the  text  in  lines  23  to  the  end  to 
fit  a  basic  line  of  twenty-two  letters,  I  hit  upon  the  following 
arrangement : 


A  single  look  at  the  above  lines  is  sufficient  to  show  that  their 
beginnings  coincide  completely  with  those  of  lines  19-22.    If  then 

8  This  reading  is  probably  a  conjecture,  according  to  Dindorf  (above,  note  5), 
s.v.    He,  however,  has  introduced  it  into  his  text  as  the  genuine  reading. 

^  The  same  can  be  seen  also  in  other  papyri  containing  lexica,  e.g.  in  the  papyrus 
of  Apollonius,  edited  by  E.  W.  Nicholson  {CR  1 1  [1897]  390-93) ;  in  PRain.  7,  edited  by 
C.  Wessely  {Studien  zur  Palaeographie  und  Papyrnskmde  4  [1905]  111-13),  twenty  lines 
of  the  recto  correspond  to  only  eighteen  of  the  verso. 


25  Tretr'  eWtae  rovg  OLKera^ 


Keyxped)^'  ArjixoadevT]?  eV  rfj 
Trpos  LlavTaLveTov  ypa(f)fj  ko.- 


(22  letters) 
(22  „  ) 
(21      „  ) 
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we  place  the  beginning  of  the  entry  at  line  19  and  continue  with 
the  wording  of  Harpocration  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  MSS.,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  restoration,  closing  the  entry  with  what  is  now 
seen  to  be  line  27  (instead  of  28).  With  this  restoration  the 
strange  and  unexplained  sign  in  the  margin  near  the  sigma  of  the 
last  line  can  be  interpreted  as  marking  either  the  end  of  the  entry 
or  the  reference. 


Key\xp^<^v.    ArjiJLoadevr]^  eV  rjj] 

(22  lett 

ers) 

20  7rp6[s  IlavraiveTov  ypacfifj  /<:«-] 

(22 

„  ) 

776 [tr'  erreiae  rovs  OLKerag] 

(21 

„  ) 

rovs  [ejU-ou?  Kadd^eadai  els  rov] 

(25 

) 

K€yx\^p€a>va  avrl  rod  et?  to] 

(21 

„  ) 

[^KadapLGrrjpiov  ottov  rrjv  eV] 

(22 

,  ) 

25  [tcDv  jjLerdXXcov  Keyxpov  Sieijjv-^ 

(23 

,  ) 

Xlpv  cu?  VTToariiJiaLvei  Qe6(j>pa-^ 

(22 

,  ) 

o\ro?  eV  Tip  TTcpl  fxeraXXcov} 

(end  of 

entry) 

If  this  restoration  is  accepted,  the  supposed  quotation  of 
Ephorus  disappears  from  the  papyrus.  This  has  some  bearing 
on  the  more  general  question  of  whether  our  MSS.  of  Harpo- 
cration (of  the  so-called  fuller  version)  contained  an  already 
abbreviated  version  of  the  original  dictionary.  For  the  papyrus 
now  proves  to  contain  nothing  more  than  the  MSS.  at  this  point 
and  deprives  the  sponsors  of  epitomization  of  what  would  be  a 
strong  point  in  favor  of  their  theory.  It  is  true  that  the  papyrus 
covers  only  four  entries,  for  none  of  which  was  there  any  evidence 

Use  of  various  signs  to  mark  a  reference,  a  quotation,  or  simply  the  end  of  an 
entry  are  common  in  papyri  containing  dictionaries;  e.g.  POxy.  1801,  1803  and  PBerol. 
9780. 

The  fact  that  with  this  restoration  line  18  is  left  with  only  three  letters  cannot 
damage  this  theory,  unless  the  quotation  was  so  short  as  to  be  contained  in  the  missing 
part  of  the  line.  Short  lines  at  the  conclusion  of  an  entry  are  very  common  in  papyri 
containing  alphabetical  dictionaries.  Besides,  it  is  always  possible  that  the  original 
dictionary  contained  the  title  of  Ephorus'  work  and  that  the  line  read  eV  i\TU)v  'laropLOiv. 
Such  a  reference  to  Ephorus'  work  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  Harpocration;  cf. 
Dindorf  (above,  note  5)  s.v.  apxccicos. 

^2  The  evidence  that  such  abbreviation  possibly  took  place  consists  of  a  number  of 
references  as  well  as  four  glosses  which  appear  in  the  epitome  (especially  the  MS.  D) 
but  are  missing  from  the  text  of  the  fuller  version.  Occasionally  also  the  entries  of  the 
epitome  offer  slightly  more  extended  explanations  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
fuller  version.  C.  Boysen  (De  Harpocrationis  Lexicijontibus,  Diss.  Kiliae,  1876)  suggested 
that  these  additions  were  mere  interpolations  and  criticized  Dindorf  for  having  accepted 
them  in  the  text  as  genuine.  Kalkoff  (above,  note  2),  however,  sharply  defended 
their  genuineness,  and  his  arguments  have  generally  been  accepted. 
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that  they  were  epitomized.  The  consistency,  however,  in  the 
agreement  between  our  fragment  and  the  MSS.,  as  it  appears  in 
the  order  of  the  glosses  and  in  the  identity  (even  in  details)  of  the 
explanations,  seems  to  favor  the  view  that  the  alleged  epitomi- 
zation  of  the  fuller  version — if  it,  indeed,  took  place — was  limited 
and  casual  rather  than  intentional  and  systematic  throughout  the 
work,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  actual  epitome  of  the  Lexicon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  additamenta  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  epitome  (even  if  we  consider  them  as  genuine)  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  full-scale  epitomization  of  the  fuller  version. 
The  dictionaries  were  not  copied  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the 
texts  of  the  classical  authors;  and  discrepancies  between  the  various 
MSS.  of  a  dictionary,  such  as  omissions  of  references  and  even  of  a 
few  glosses  as  well  as  occasional  abbreviations  of  the  explanations, 
are  not  uncommon.  Therefore,  the  omissions  of  the  additamenta 
by  our  MSS.  of  the  fuller  version  should  be  viewed  as  discrepancies 
due  to  a  negligent  scribe  rather  than  to  an  epitomator.  The 
negative  testimony  of  our  papyrus,  as  restored  and  evaluated 
above,  corroborates  this  view  and  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  dictionary,  as  we  have  it,  not  very  different  from  the 
original  work  of  Harpocration.* 

*  The  material  for  this  article  is  essentially  taken  from  Chapter  vi  of  my  unpub- 
lished dissertation,  Greek  Lexicography  in  the  Papyri  (Urbana  [111.]  1961),  written  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  John  L.  Heller. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
I 

It  is  understandable  that  scholarly  interest  has  focused  on  Books 
1,  2,  and  4  of  the  Propertian  corpus:  many  beautiful  lines, 
impressive  variety  of  treatment,  complex  mythological  allusions, 
and,  above  all,  freshness,  contribute  to  the  excellence  of  Book  1 ; 
thorny  problems  of  division  and  unity,  as  well  as  new  approaches 
by  the  poet  to  his  art,  engross  the  reader  of  Book  2 ;  the  truly 
Roman  feeling  for  destiny,  which  one  encounters  in  the  etiological 
poems  of  Book  4,  has  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  inas- 
much as  the  emphasis  of  these  poems  seems  to  mark  the  complete 
adherence  of  the  poet  to  Augustus'  program.^  Yet  aside  from 
occasional  comments  and  consideration  of  individual  selections 
such  as  numbers  1,3,  11,  18,  24,  and  25,  little  work  has  been  done 
with  Book  3.  In  this  essay  I  shall  examine  the  manner  in  which 
Propertius  handles  the  motifs  of  water,  war,  wealth,  triumph, 
and  immortality,  which,  introduced  in  the  appellation  Pegasides 
(3.1.19),^  join  poems  1-5  and  appear  in  numbers  7  and  9.  We 

^  E.g.  H.  Bardon,  Les  Empereurset  les  lettres  latines  d'Auguste  a  Hadrien  (Paris  1940)  76: 
*'le  ton  des  elegies  augusteenes  prouve  sa  sincerite  politique,"  and  again  (page  78): 
"Plus  difficile  a  obtenir  que  celle  de  Virgile,  I'adhesion  de  Properce  fut  aussi  com- 
plete." 

And  so  L.  Alfonsi,  "Nota  properziana," //^rm^^  80  (1952)  116-17;  P.  Grimal,  "Les 
Intentions  de  Properce  et  la  composition  du  livre  iv,"  Latomus  1 1  (1952)  192 ;  and  W. 
Eisenhut,  "Die  Einleitungsverse  des  Elegie  4.6,"  Hermes  84  (1956)  121. 

^  As  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend  and  colleague.  Professor  Thomas  Suits.  For 
remarks  on  the  programmatic  nature  of  Propertius'  introductory  poems,  cf.  P.  Grimal 
(above,  note  1)  193  and  note  3  on  that  page.  Also  A.  W.  Allen,  "Elegy  and  the 
Classical  Attitude  Towards  Love:  Propertius  1.1"  TCIS  11  (1950)  260.  By  thus 
alluding  to  the  origin  of  Hippocrene,  the  poet  establishes  the  horse  (along  with  all  its 
military  connotations)  and  water  as  important  themes  in  Book  3. 

In  general,  Propertius  may  be  said  to  be  fond  of  words  suggestive  of  moisture. 
Most  striking,  perhaps,  is  his  predilection  for  Jlere,  which  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  as  particularly  relevant  to  his  relations  with  Cynthia : 

Nil  moveor  lacrimis;  ista  sum  captus  ab  arte; 

semper  ab  insidiis,  Cynthia  flere  soles, 
Flebo  ego  discedens,  sed  fletum  iniuria  vincit. 

(3.25.5-7) 
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shall  conclude  by  attempting,  in  the  light  of  our  analysis  and  in 
consideration  of  certain  details  within  the  poems,  further  to  clarify 
our  understanding  of  what  Propertius  thought  of  Augustus  and 
Roman  policy. 

II 

Central  to  the  first  poem  is  the  antithesis  of  war  and  peace ; 
also  present  are  the  themes  of  triumph  and  immortality.  After 
invoking  the  manes  of  Callimachus  and  the  sacra  of  Philitas  of  Cos 
by  way  of  general  introduction,  Propertius  begins : 

A  valeat,  Phoebum  quicumque  moratur  in  armis !    (verse  7) 

For  Propertius,  as  for  the  other  Augustan  poets,  the  figure  of 
Apollo  possessed  dual  significance.  Here  (verse  38)  and  in  3.13 
he  appears  as  the  god  to  whose  realm  music  and  poetry  belong; 
yet  it  was  through  his  fides  (4.6.57)  that  Roman  arms  prevailed 
at  Actium. 

This  contrast  is  also  contained  in  the  scene  presented  in  verses 
9-13  where,  in  place  of  the  triumphing  general,  the  Muse  sprung 
from  Propertius  is  carried  amidst  crowned  steeds. 

Verses  15-20  are  more  explicit: 

15  Multi,  Roma,  tuas  laudes  annalibus  addent, 
qui  finem  imperii  Bactra  futura  canent. 

As  befits  a  writer  of  love  elegy,  his  verses  are  filled  with  lacrimae  and  ocelli  umidi;  even 
men  friends  (1.5.30)  enjoy  a  good  cry  together.  Naturally,  too,  he  frequently  refers 
to  various  geographic  locations  by  mentioning  the  name  of  a  river,  bay  or  lake  in  that 
same  area.  Thus  it  happens  that  there  are  many  lines  in  each  of  the  four  books  in 
which  words  such  as  liquor,  lympha,  umor,  aqua,  gurgis,  unda,  aequor,  or  expressions  such 
as  vela  dare,  fluere  and  lavare  appear.  One  might,  therefore,  question  the  tenability 
of  the  contention  that  water,  as  a  motif,  figures  more  prominently  in  any  one  book 
than  in  any  other.  I  submit  the  following  figures,  which,  though  open  to  some 
revision,  admit  of  no  significant  change: 


Lines  Containing 

Book  Total  Lines  Reference  to  Water  Pct. 

1  706  82  11.6% 

2  1361  119  8.7% 

3  988  142  14.3% 

4  950  90  9.4% 


It  may  be  argued  that  mere  frequency  of  occurrence  does  not  prove  that  a  subject  is 
med  as  a  motif,  i.e.  that  a  motif  must  be  demonstrated  qualitatively  rather  than  quanti- 
tatively. This,  of  course,  we  shall  try  to  do.  The  figures  are  intended  to  make  our 
selection  of  water  as  an  important  subject  in  Book  3  seem  less  arbitrary  than  it  other- 
wise might  have  appeared. 
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Sed,  quod  pace  legas,  opus  hoc  de  monte  Sororum 

detulit  intacta  pagina  nostra  via. 
Mollia,  Pegasides,  date  vestro  serta  poetae : 
20      non  faciet  capiti  dura  corona  meo. 

That  Propertius  has  Ennius  in  mind  is  a  matter  of  little  doubt. 
Annalibus  (verse  15)  recalls  the  title  of  Ennius'  work.  Detulit 
(verse  18)  appears  in  Lucretius  (1.117-19),  where  Ennius  is  said 
to  have  been  "the  first  to  bear  down  from  Helicon  a  crown  of 
leaves  ever  fresh  to  shine  brightly  throughout  the  peoples  of 
Italy,"  ^  and  the  last  four  words  of  verse  24: 

maius  ab  exsequiis  nomen  in  ora  venit, 

remind  us  of  Ennius'  epitaph.  "I",  the  poet  is  saying  in  effect, 
"shall  turn  my  efforts  towards  writing  the  sort  of  thing  one  reads 
in  peace  {quod pace  legas),  just  as  he  spent  his  energies  in  recount- 
ing deeds  of  war." 

Wealth  and  immortality  are  principal  concerns  of  3.2;  water 
is  a  recurrent  motif.  Three  divisions  are  discernible:  (1)  vv.  1-10 
oppose  song  to  various  forces  in  nature:  Orpheus  and  the  beasts 
and  rivers,  Amphion  and  the  rocks  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  Polyphemus 
and  Galatea;  (2)  vv.  11-16  mention  wealth  as  manifested  in  rich 
chambers  of  ivory  and  gold,  carefully  tended  gardens,  and  pleasant 
grottos ;  (3)  vv.  1 7-26  deal  with  immortality.  Water  is  a  common 
denominator,  appearing  twice  in  the  first  section,  once  in  the 
second,  and  once  again  in  the  third. 

Song  can  hold  back  wild  creatures  as  they  run,  song  can  check 
the  rivers'  rush  {concitata  .  .  .  Jlumina,  vv.  3-4) ,  and  can  even 
interrupt  the  wildness  of  the  sea,  conveyed  by  the  unruly  sea 
nymph,  Galatea,  racing  her  horses,  slick  with  briny  mist  {rorantis 
equoSy  V.  8),  along  the  coast  beneath  Mt.  Aetna. 

Man,  too,  can  impose  direction  on  the  course  of  water  and  can 
have  it  brought  to  freshen  elaborately  fashioned  grottos. 

Yet  even  the  mightiest  of  his  works,  designed  to  assure  their 
builders  of  immortal  fame  (e.g.  the  pyramids  and  King  Mausolus' 
monument),  will  gradually  lose  their  beauty  through  burning  and 
weathering  {imber,  v.  23) ;  and,  it  may  be  inferred,  the  aqueduct  of 

3  Lucretius  1.117-19: 

Ennius  ut  noster  cecinit,  qui  primus  anioeno 
detulit  ex  Helicone  perenni  fronde  coronam 
per  gentis  Italas  hominum  quae  clara  clueret. 
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V.  14  {Marcius  liquor),  symbolic  of  a  temporary  triumph  by  man 
over  water,  will  itself  yield,  worn  away  by  the  very  thing  it  was 
created  to  direct. 

Immortality  is  to  be  gained  not  through  wealth  or  imposing 
construction,  but  by  the  products  of  ingenium : 

At  non  ingenio  quaesitum  nomen  ab  aevo 

excidet:  ingenio  stat  sine  morte  decus.    (w.  25-26) 

The  first  two  lines  of  3.3  keep  before  the  reader  the  antithesis 
introduced  in  3.1 : 

Visus  eram  molli  recubans  Heliconis  in  umbra, 

recalls  the  setting  of  Vergil's  First  Bucolic: 

Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi. 

In  both  the  subject  is  reclining  in  the  shade,  a  scene  associated 
with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  pastoral  life.*  The  second 
verse, 

"  Bellerophontei  qua  fluit  umor  equi," 

and  those  which  follow  it  are  suggestive  of  war.  As  the  horse  is  a 
military  symbol,^  so  does  the  flow  of  water  sprung  from  its  hoof 
give  one  inspiration  to  sing  of  battle. 

In  addition  to  this  polarity  which  pervades  the  recusation  a  second 
distinction  may  be  observed,  that  implied  in  recubans  and  Jluit. 
This  connection  of  static  (recubans)  with  peace  and  of  kinetic 
ifluit)  with  war  is  employed  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  to  draw  a 
second  contrast,  viz.  that  between  water  which  is  in  motion  and 

*  E.g.  Bucolic  1.4-5: 

.  .  .  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas, 
or,  again,  in  Bucolic  10.75  where  Vergil,  about  to  undertake  more  serious  work, 
bids  farewell  to  the  composition  of  pastoral  themes  with  a  metaphorical  use  of  umbra : 
surgamus:  solet  esse  gravis  cantantibus  umbra. 
^  For  the  horse  in  connection  with  war,  cf.  3.3.40: 

nec  te  fortis  equi  ducet  ad  arma  sonus, 

as  well  as  3.4.8: 

et  solitum  armigeri  ducite  munus  equi. 
For  the  horse  in  connection  with  triumphs,  cf.  3.1.10: 

coronatis  .  .  .  triumphat  equis, 

and  3.4.14: 

ad  vulgi  plausus  saepe  resistere  equos. 
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water  which  is  comparatively  tranquil.  The  umor  of  verse  2, 
the  magnifontes  of  verse  5,  the  flumen  of  verse  15  all  pertain  to  the 
source  which  stirs  one  to  sing  of  war;  all  are  flowing.  Mare  is 
introduced  in  verse  24 ;  in  the  middle  of  this  body  of  water  one 
finds  the  greatest  turmoil  and  confusion  {maxima  turba).  The 
barbarus  Rhenus  (verse  45)  is  steeped  in  the  blood  of  wounded  sol- 
diers. The  Gorgoneus  lacus,  on  the  contrary,^  is  a  pool  or  lake 
quiet  enough  that  even  doves  may  dip  their  bills  therein;  and,  at 
the  poem's  conclusion,  Calliope  moistens  Propertius'  lips  with 
water  {Philitea  aqua,  verse  52)  which  is  "tame  and  civilized"^ 
by  comparison  with  that  water  which  gushes  forth  at  the  spot 
where  Pegasus'  hoof  struck  the  earth. 

The  identifications  which  follow  are,  on  the  one  hand,  that  of 
motion  and  moving  water  with  war,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
of  tranquillity  and  relatively  undisturbed  water  with  peace. 

Although  flowing  water  and  Roman  victory  have  been  related 
implicitly  (from  flowing  water  Ennius  drew  inspiration  to  sing 
of  Rome),  this  connection,  important  in  the  poems  to  follow,  is 
presented  more  directly  in  verses  45-46  which  describe  the 
Suevian  defeat  of  29  B.C. 

Ill 

Turning  his  attention  to  contemporary  political  events, 
Propertius  continues  to  employ  the  motifs  of  water,  war,  wealth, 
and  triumph  in  4  and  5.    The  former  pictures  Caesar  and  Rome 

^  Cf.  G.  Luck,  The  Latin  Love  Elegy  (London  1959)  133:  "This  pool,  as  the  name 
suggests,  must  be  connected  with  Hippocrene,  but  it  is  a  pool,  not  a  source,  possibly 
a  natural  cavity  in  the  ground,  where  the  water  that  gushed  forth  so  powerfully  from 
Hippocrene  now  forms  a  quiet  little  lake,  safe  even  for  doves  to  drink  from." 

'  Talia  Calliope,  lymphisque  a  fonte  petitis 

ora  Philitea  nostra  rigavit  aqua.  (3.3.51-52) 

One  might  object  that,  since  Calliope  brought  water  from  a  fons,  this  source  must  be 
rushing  water  just  as  the  magnifontes  of  verse  5.  Luck  (above,  note  6)  would  have 
the  fons  of  verse  51,  from  which  Propertius  tastes  the  Philitea  aqua,  be  the  same  as  the 
Gorgoneus  lacus  of  vcxsQ  32:  "It  (the  Gorgoneus  lacus)  is  the  same  water  that  the  epic 
poet  tastes  higher  up,  as  it  springs  from  the  ground,  before  it  has  become  tame  and 
civilized,  before  it  becomes  the  'water  of  Philetas.'  The  pool  from  which  the  'birds 
of  my  lady,  Venus,  my  favourite  company,'  (3.3.31)  are  drinking,  derives  its  water 
from  Hippocrene,  just  as  the  elegy,  metrically  speaking,  is  'derived'  from  the  epic. 
There  is  only  one  source  from  which  all  inspiration  flows,  but  there  is  an  easier  and  a 
more  difficult  access  to  it."  Fons,  then,  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  water  pro- 
vided the  poets  of  love  elegy  with  inspiration ;  it  would  not  necessarily  connote  a 
forceful  flow  of  water. 
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actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  great  plans,  the  realization  of 
which  will  redound  to  the  city's  glory  and  contribute  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  destiny.  The  latter  causes  the  reader  to  pause 
amidst  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  4  and  to  question  what  value 
the  success  of  Caesar's  plans  can  have  for  the  individual. 
Poem  4  falls  into  three  sections. 

Arma  deus  Caesar  dites  meditatur  ad  Indos, 

et  freta  gemmiferi  findere  classe  maris. 
Magna,  viri,  merces:  parat  ultima  terra  triumphos; 

Tigris  et  Euphrates  sub  tua  iura  fluent; 
5  sera,  sed  Ausoniis  veniet  provincia  virgis : 

assuescent  Latio  Partha  tropaea  lovi. 

The  contrast  in  tone  with  the  preceding  poem  is  marked.  Pro- 
pertius  had  been  advised 

alter  remus  aquas  alter  tibi  radat  harenas; 

tutus  eris:  medio  maxima  turba  mari  est  (3.3.23-24) 

and,  at  the  end.  Calliope  had  sought  draughts  of  clear  water 
from  a  pool.  Now  Caesar  is  about  to  split  the  freta  maris  (verse  2), 
drawn  on  {meditatur,  verse  1 )  by  thoughts  of  rich  reward  [dites, 
verse  1 ;  gemmiferi,  verse  2;  merces,  verse  3),  magnificent  triumphs 
(verse  3),  and  extension  of  empire  (verses  3-6).  In  these  Hnes, 
as  is  natural,  war  {arma,  verse  1)  is  closely  related  with  flowing 
water  {maris,  verse  2 ;  fluent,  verse  4) . 

Verses  7-10: 

ite  agite,  expertae  bello  date  lintea  prorae 
et  solitum  armigeri  ducite  munus  equi ! 

omina  fausta  cano.    Crassos  clademque  piate! 
ite  et  Romanae  consulite  historiae ! 

form  a  vigorous  {ite,  agite,  date,  ducite,  piate,  ite,  consulite  \)  statement 
of  national  purpose.  These  lines  explain  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  everything  mentioned  in  the  first  six  verses;  war, 
splitting  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  rewards,  triumphs,  and 
extension  of  empire  serve  one  end,  Romanae  consulere  historiae. 
And  once  again,  in  verses  7-8,  we  notice  sea  faring  {date  lintea 
prorae)  set  together  with  bellum  and  the  munus  armigeri  equi,  two 
elements  inextricably  bound  up  with  Rome's  greatness. 
The  final  section,  verses  11-22,  consists  of  a  prayer  to 

Mars  pater,  et  sacrae  fatalia  lumina  Vestae 
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that  the  poet  may  Hve  long  enough  to  view  his  nation  and  his 
princeps  in  triumph  over  the  Parthians,  to  gaze  upon  the 

spoliis  oneratos  Caesaris  axis    (verse  13) 

and  to  see  horses  rearing  back,  uneasy  with  the  throng's  applause. 

Poem  5  is  constructed  in  the  sharpest  possible  contrast  with 
poem  4.    The  opening  words, 

Pads  amor  deus  est,  pacem  veneramur  amantes, 

stand  in  marked  opposition  to  Arma  deus  Caesar,  etc.  And,  as  4  set 
the  freta  maris  against  the  Philitea  aqua  of  3,  so  does  veneramur  create 
an  atmosphere  more  inward  and  quiet  than  the  noise  of  the 
cheering  crowds  (cf.  plausus,  4.14;  plaudere  4.22).  In  addition, 
5  falls  into  three  sections  which  correspond  in  function  to  the 
divisions  of  the  preceding  poem. 

As  in  4,  the  first  six  lines  form  a  group.  In  these  verses  the 
poet  rejects  the  aims  of  4.1-6.  In  verse  3  his  pectus  is  not  enticed 
by  thoughts  of  gold  (such  attraction  is  implied  in  the  sequence 
of  dites  meditatur  in  verse  1  of  poem  4) ,  nor  does  his  thirst  require 
a  jewelled  goblet  (with  gemma  in  5.4  compare  gemmiferi  in  4.2; 
with  divite,  dites  in  4.1).  He  has  no  concern  with  increasing  his 
land  holdings  (verse  5 ;  cf.  4.4-6) ;  and,  by  a  second  appearance 
of  parare : 

nec  miser  aera  pare  clade,  Corinthe,  tua,    (verse  6) 

we  are  reminded  of  verse  3  of  number  4 : 

parat  ultima  terra  triumphos. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  point  to  the  parallelism 
of  locale,  which  we  see  in  verses  5-6  of  each  group,  as  a  final 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  Propertius  sought  to  heighten 
the  contrast  between  these  poems  by  similarity  of  construction. 
Ausoniis  virgis  (4.5)  parallels  Campania  (5.5.)  in  reference  to  Italy, 
and  in  verse  6  of  either  selection  mention  is  made  of  a  land  lying 
to  the  east. 

Verses  7-18  play  a  role  in  5  which  is  similar,  structurally 
speaking,  to  that  played  by  7-10  in  4:  they  express,  both  implicitly 
and  explicitly,  the  central  message  of  the  poem : 

O  prima  infelix  fingenti  terra  Prometheo ! 

Ille  parum  cauti  pectoris  egit  opus. 
Corpora  disponens  men  tern  non  vidit  in  arte: 
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10      recta  animi  primum  debuit  esse  via. 

Nunc  maris  in  tantum  vento  iactamur  et  hostem 

quaerimus,  atque  armis  nectimus  arma  nova. 
Haud  ullas  portabis  opes  Acheron tis  ad  undas; 
nudus  in  inferna,  stulte,  vehere  rate. 
15  Victor  cum  victis  pariter  miscebitur  umbris: 
consule  cum  Mario,  capte  lugurtha,  sedes. 
Lydus  Dulichio  non  distat  Croesus  ab  Iro: 
optima  mors  jparcal  quae  venit  acta  die. 

The  concern  of  4  was  the  nation,  and  in  it  Propertius  prayed  that 
the  best  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  his  country;  historia  Romana  was  the 
important  thing,  and  in  verse  10  it  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  piece. 
In  the  second  section  of  5,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  find  such  a 
concept  set  amidst  timeless  imperatives.  Note  the  transition  of 
tenses:  egit  (verse  8),  vidit  (verse  9),  debuit  (verse  10)  are  past; 
iactamur  (verse  11),  quaerimus  and  nectimus  (verse  12)  are  present; 
portabis  (verse  13),  vehere  (verse  14)  and  miscebitur  (verse  15)  are 
future;  and  three  presents,  sedes  (verse  16),  non  distat  (verse  17), 
and  venit  (verse  18),  conclude  these  lines  in  a  gnomic  vein.^ 

The  theme  of  poem  5  is  the  individual,  not  the  idea  of  Rome ; 
and  the  individual,  unlike  the  idea,  does  not  stand  apart  from  time. 
Thus,  taking  into  consideration  the  facts  of  aging  and  death,  he 
must  ask  what  of  ultimate  value  will  he  gain  by  planning  wars,  by 
crossing  the  sea  to  amass  more  and  more  wealth,  and  by  preparing 
bigger  and  better  triumphs.  The  answer  (verse  13  ff.)  is  that, 
however  greatly  such  acquisition  of  power  may  redound  to  the 
glory  of  Rome,  the  individual,  even  though  victorious,  will  in  no 
wise  be  able  to  convey  spoils  to  Acheron  {portabis — active) ;  he 
himself  will  be  conveyed  (vehere — passive),  stripped  of  triumphal 
regalia  (nudus),  in  a  vessel  far  different  from  that  in  which  he 
crossed  the  sea  to  glory — victor  cum  victis. 

Whereas  verses  11-22  of  4  opened  with  a  prayer  to  Mars  pater 
and  expressed  the  desire  that  Rome  achieve  success  in  her  under- 
takings, the  concluding  thirty  lines  of  5  are  introduced  with  the 
words  me  iuvat  (verses  19  and  21)  and  turn  their  optative  sub- 
junctives to  describing  a  life  of  philosophic  pursuit,  engaged  in 
which  Propertius  would  wish  to  pass  his  last  years.    The  poem 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  verses  7-18  form  a  carefully  constructed  unity, 
so  arranged  as  to  draw  a  point.  Note  the  balance  of  verbs — three  past  tenses,  three 
present  tenses,  three  futures,  and  three  more  presents  to  point  up  the  lesson  to  be 
gained  from  the  preceding  lines. 
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ends  with  a  final  rejection  of  the  arma  (verse  47)  which  formed  the 
theme  of  4. 

To  summarize  briefly:  the  identifications,  made  in  3,  of  flowing 
water  with  war  and  Roman  victory,  underlie  poem  4,  in  which 
we  have  seen  the  sea  equated  with  triumph  (introduced  in  1), 
pursuit  of  riches  (wealth  was  important  in  2),  and  historia  Romana. 
In  face  of  this,  5  asserts  the  individual's  preference  for  peace  and  a 
life  of  tranquillity  and,  in  verses  13-16: 

Haud  uUas  portabis  opes  Acherontis  ad  undas 
nudus  in  inferna,  stulte,  vehere  rate. 
1 5  Victor  cum  victis  pariter  miscebitur  umbris : 
consule  cum  Mario,  capte  lugurtha,  sedes. 

questions  the  ultimate  validity,  for  the  individual,  of  a  national 
destiny,  which,  as  Rome's,  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  arms  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  opes,  even  the  mightiest  manifestations  of  which  immor- 
tality eludes  (3.2.19-22): 

Nam  neque  Pyramidum  sumptus  ad  sidera  ducti, 
20     nec  lovis  Elei  caelum  imitata  domus, 
nec  Mausolei  dives  fortuna  sepulcri 
mortis  ab  extrema  condicione  vacant. 

IV 

There  are  good  reasons  for  considering  numbers  1-5  together. 
We  have  seen  how  the  themes  of  water,  war,  wealth,  and  triumph 
pervade  these  poems;  immortality,  first  appearing  in  1  and  the 
central  issue  in  2,  is  a  problem  implicit  in  4  and  5,  and  may  even 
be  hinted  at  in  3.^    In  addition,  the  contrast  in  tone  between  the 

^  Contentus  niveis  semper  vectabere  cycnis  (3.3.39). 

Perhaps  vectabere  may  be  considered  an  echo  of  Horace,  Odes  2.20  {nec  usitata  .  .  .  pinna) 
in  which  Horace  prophesies  his  own  immortality.  Frequent  reminiscences  of  Horace 
in  these  poems  make  this  probable,  e.g. : 

a.  Propertius  3.1.3.  Sacerdos  reminds  us  of  Odes  3.1.3.  Cf.,  too,  Propertius 
3.9 A5,  pueri  and  puellae,  with  Odes  3.1.4,  virgines  and  pueri. 

b.  Propertius  3.2,  beginning  with  carminis  and  emphasizing  carmina  in  verse  18, 
makes  one  think  of  Odes  3.1.2-3:  carmina  non  prius  audita. 

c.  Propertius  3.2.18:  "carmina  erunt  formae  tot  monumenta  tuae,"  recalls  the 
durability  of  Horace's  monumentum  {Odes  3.30.1),  more  lasting  than  bronze. 

d.  Propertius  3.3.23-24  resembles,  in  the  advice  Apollo  gives,  the  opening  lines 
of  the  Ode  addressed  to  Licinius  {Odes  2.10.1-4). 

e.  Propertius  3.5.7-10  may  be  using  a  variation  of  the  Prometheus  story  which 
Horace  used  in  Odes  1.16.13-22  (note  10,  below). 
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end  of  3  and  the  beginning  of  4,  the  end  of  4  and  the  opening 
verse  of  5,  indicates  careful  arrangement.  Finally,  as  3.1  opens 
with  a  rejection  of  arma  (3.1.7),  so  does  3.5  conclude  with  a 
similar  rejection  (3.5.47-48);  and  as  3.1  opens  with  a  triumph 
scene  (verses  9-13),  so  does  3.5  finish  with  allusion  to  the  trium- 
phant return  of  the  standards  of  Crassus.  This  order  emphasizes 
the  central  antithesis  of  the  group:  in  3.1  his  Muse  is  triumphing; 
in  3.5  he  disassociates  himself  from  a  triumph  obtained  by  arma. 

Although  the  themes  we  have  discussed  appear  in  many  other 
selections  of  the  third  book  (e.g.  war  and  water,  3.11;  avaritia, 
3.12;  aurum,  3.13),  7  and  9  recommend  themselves  to  this  dis- 
cussion as  being  especially  pertinent  to  5.7-12; 

O  prima  infelix  fingenti  terra  Prometheo ! 

Ille  parum  cauti  pectoris  egit  opus. 
Corpora  disponens  mentem  non  vidit  in  arte: 
10      recta  animi  primum  debuit  esse  via. 

Nunc  maris  in  tantum  vento  iactamur  et  hostem 
quaerimus,  atque  armis  nectimus  arma  nova. 

Three  ideas  are  implicit  in  the  above  verses :  going  beyond  certain 
limits,  loss  of  orientation,  continued  pursuit  after  more  and 
more. 

Whether  because  of  his  desire  to  befool  Zeus,  his  crafty  theft 
of  fire,  or  because  he  placed  within  the  human  breast  the  force  of 
anger,  upon  which 

nec  saevus  ignis  nec  tremendo 
luppiter  ipse  tuens  tumultu 

(Horace,  Odes  1.16.11-12) 

can  impose  limit,  the  figure  of  Prometheus  suggests  passing  beyond 
certain  bounds.  Now  this  mens  of  Prometheus,  refusing  to  let 
man  rest  content  with  what  he  has,  causes  him  to  go  beyond  the 

The  story  of  Prometheus  moulding  human  forms  occurs  in  many  places; 
Apollodorus  1.7.1,  Horace,  Odes  1.16.13-22,  and  Pausanias  10.4.3.  I  believe  that 
in  3.5.7-10  Propertius  has  Horace's  account  in  mind.  Clearly  he  thinks  that  Prome- 
theus, in  forming  man,  put  something  in  his  nature  that  has  born  unfortunate  fruit 
{infelix,  verse  7 ;  parum  cauti  pectoris,  verse  8) .  Horace  alone  of  the  contemporary 
authors  presents  Prometheus  as  adding  something  to  man's  nature;  Horace  alone 
mentions  the  results  {Odes  1.16.13-22): 

fertur  Prometheus  addere  principi 
limo  coactus  particulam  undique 
15      desectam  et  insani  leonis 

vim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 
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limits  presented  by  the  coast  line  and  to  cross  the  sea,  where 
shifting  currents  and  sudden  squalls  confuse  his  orientation  and 
rob  him  of  control. 

Poem  7,  addressed  to  Paetus,  is  devoted  to  the  lure  of  pecunia 
and  the  dangers  inherent  in  parare : 

While  Paetus,  in  pursuit  of  riches,  stretched  his  course  towards 
Alexandria,  the  wind  and  the  waves  overwhelmed  his  ship. 
Propertius  says  that  if  Paetus  had  followed  his  advice,  he  would  be 
at  home  right  now,  eating  before  his  own  penates;  poor,  to  be  sure, 
but  with  only  wealth  to  long  for.  But,  as  it  happened,  he  was 
drawn  on  over  the  sea,  his  perspective  blunted  by  the  ever  rosy 
vision  of  further  gain,  which  furnishes  crudelia  pabula  to  the 
weaknesses  in  man's  character  {vitia  hominum,  verse  3).  Thus  he 
does  not  lie  at  rest  among  his  kinsmen ;  in  place  of  a  tumulus,  a  vast 
expanse  of  sea  stands  above  his  head.  Therefore  (verses  27-28), 
let  the  fate  of  Paetus  serve  to  instill  hesitancy  in  the  heart  of  the 
audax  (verse  28) ;  for 

Natura  insidians  pontum  substravit  avaris    (verse  37), 
and  the  Greek  fleet,  returning  in  triumph  from  Troy,  met  disaster 
(verses  39-40)  no  less  than  that  master  of  guile,  Odysseus,  whose 

irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
stravere  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
stetere  causae,  cur  perirent 
20         funditus  inprimeretque  muris 

hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem! 

However,  in  context  with  3.5.11—12  [hostem  quaeri?nus,  atque  armis  nectimus  arma  nova) 
the  mens  to  which  Propertius  refers  in  3.5.9  is  not  anger,  but  avarice.  For  the  avarus 
and  arma,  cf.  3.12.1-6: 

Postume,  plorantem  potuisti  linquere  Gallam, 

miles  et  Augusti  fortia  signa  sequi  ? 
Tantine  ulla  fuit  spoliati  gloria  Parthi, 
ne  faceres  Galla  multa  rogante  tua  ? 
Si  fas  est,  omnes  pariter  pereatis  avari, 
et  quisquis  fido  praetulit  arma  toro! 
For  "Nunc  maris  in  tantum  vento  iactamur,"  cf.  2.12.6-7  with  its  description  of 
the  effects  of  love: 

Scilicet  alterna  quoniam  iactamur  in  unda, 
nostraque  non  uUis  permanet  aura  locis. 

In  either  case,  the  passive  indicates  absence  of  control,  while  the  men,  rocked  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  are  at  a  loss  beneath  the  suddenly  changing  breeze.  A  third  and 
final  appearance  of  the  passive  of  this  verb  occurs  in  2. 26b. 43;  this  also  deals  with  love: 

certe  isdem  nudi  pariter  iactabimur  oris. 
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accustomed  devices  availed  not  a  whit  against  the  sea  (verses 
41-42). 

Again  the  sea,  a  thing  which  has  no  gods  {non  habet  unda  deos, 
verse  18)  and  which,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  stands  aloof 
from  that  order  (and  with  it,  those  limits  with  reference  to  which 
men  orient  themselves)  of  which  the  gods  are  an  expression,  is 
pictured  as  the  path  to  greater  fortune,  whereby  men,  like 
Prometheus  and  Paetus,  may  essay  in  their  devising  (ars:  5.9  and 
7.32)  the  work  of  a,  pectus  too  little  cautum. 

Ite,  rates  curvas  et  leti  texite  causas : 

ista  per  humanas  mors  venit  acta  manus. 

Terra  parum  fuerat,  fatis  adiecimus  undas: 

fortunae  miseras  auximus  arte  vias.    (verses  29-32) 

Poem  9,  written  to  Maecenas,  is,  as  3,  a  recusatio,  and  thus  con- 
tains the  usual  comparison  of  epic  poetry,  represented  by  the  sea 
{vastum  aequor,  verse  3),  with  less  pretentious  writing,  represented 
by  a  quiet  stream  {exiguum  jlumen,  verse  36).  Sea  faring  imagery 
occurs  in  verses  21-34: 

At  tua,  Maecenas,  vitae  praecepta  recepi, 

cogor  et  exemplis  te  superare  tuis. 
Cum  tibi  Romano  dominas  in  honore  securis 

et  liceat  medio  ponere  iura  fore ; 
25  vel  tibi  Medorum  pugnaces  ire  per  hastas, 

atque  onerare  tuam  fixa  per  arma  domum; 
et  tibi  ad  effectum  vires  det  Caesar,  et  omni 

tempore  tarn  faciles  insinuentur  opes; 
parcis,  et  in  tenuis  humilem  te  colligis  umbras: 
30      velorum  plenos  subtrahis  ipse  sinus. 

Crede  mihi,  magnos  aequabunt  ista  Camillos 

iudicia,  et  venies  tu  quoque  in  ora  virum, 
Caesaris  et  famae  vestigia  iuncta  tenebis : 

Maecenatis  erunt  vera  tropaea  fides. 

Although  Maecenas  could  exercise  authority  (verses  23-24), 
although  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  accumulate  much  booty 
(verse  26),  and  although  Caesar  gave  him  full  sway  in  accom- 
plishing what  he  wished  (verse  27),  resource  being  no  problem 
(verse  28),  he  nevertheless  abstained  {parcis,  verse  29);  and,  even 
with  the  wind  favoring  his  ventures,  he  furled  up  his  sails.  Such 
conduct  will  live  on  men's  lips  (verse  32)  and  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
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ment  {tropaea,  verse  34)  possessing  a  special  significance  {vera, 
verse  34)  that  even  the  tropaea  of  the  Parthians  (3.4.6)  cannot 
have. 

At  this  point  let  us  review  the  manner  in  which  Propertius  has 
handled  his  themes. 

In  the  first  poem,  war  and  peace  formed  the  central  contrast. 
The  poet  compared  himself  to  Ennius  and  said  that,  as  the  other 
wrote  stirring  verses  of  battle  and  heroic  deeds,  so  would  he 
write  the  sort  of  material  which  would  please  in  peace.  Water 
was  introduced  as  a  second  important  motif  by  allusion  to  Hippo- 
crene  in  the  appellation  Pegasides.  Triumph  (of  the  poet's  Muse) 
and  immortality  (he  expressed  the  belief  that  his  fame  would  not 
only  not  diminish,  but  even  increase  after  his  death)  were  also 
mentioned. 

In  2  water  appeared  as  something  wild  and  forceful,  which 
might  be  made  to  serve  man,  but  which  ultimately  would  deface 
even  the  most  wonderful  monuments  constructed  to  insure  their 
wealthy  builders  the  immortality  of  everlasting  fame. 

Poem  3  distinguished  two  approaches  to  the  fount  of  poetic 
inspiration :  the  flowing  current  of  Hippocrene  from  which  Ennius 
drank,  and  the  more  tranquil  lacus  from  which  Calliope  brought 
water  to  Propertius.  Thus  the  poet  associated  flowing  water  and 
war,  tranquil  water  and  peace;  and,  by  referring  to  the  Rhine, 
flowing  with  the  blood  of  the  conquered  Suevi,  he  not  only  under- 
lined the  connection  of  flowing  water  with  Roman  victory  (already 
present  in  the  mention  made  of  Ennius'  source  and  the  subject  it 
inspired  him  to  treat),  but  also  directed  the  reader's  attention  from 
Roman  deeds  of  past  days  to  more  recent  triumphs,  thus  setting  the 
stage  for  the  poems  to  come  and  their  concern  with  the  return  of 
Crassus'  standards. 

Among  the  types  of  flowing  water  mentioned  in  3  was  the  sea, 
which  in  4  and  5,  poems  of  war  and  peace,  patriotism  and  indivi- 
dualism, respectively,  we  saw  equated  with  triumph,  extension 
of  empire,  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  glory  of  historia  Romana, 
5  rejected  the  arma  of  4  and  expressed  doubt  regarding  Rome's 
policy  in  two  ways :  ( 1 )  by  questioning  what  value  the  opes  gained 
by  conquest  can  have  for  a  man,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
must  leave  them  behind  to  gather  dust  or  to  be  spent  on  items,  in 
the  physical  composition  of  which  no  immortality  is  inherent;  (2) 
by  alluding,  through  the  juxtaposition  of  Prometheus,  the  sea,  and 
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the  conquests  to  be  had  by  way  of  it,  to  the  fact  that  self  modera- 
tion is  not  innate  in  man ;  least  of  all  when  an  individual  (or  a 
nation)  finds  no  appreciable  obstacles  to  deter  him  (it)  from  hot 
pursuit  after  goals  of  which  he  (it)  can  never  have  enough. 
The  sea,  then,  is  at  once  the  path  over  which  Rome's  destiny  is  to 
be  reaUzed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  something  vast  and  unstable 
which  dulls  the  perspective  of  those  who  set  forth  upon  it. 

Poems  7  and  9  draw  an  interesting  contrast  in  consideration  of 
what  we  have  just  stated:  in  the  former,  the  lure  oi pecunia  led 
Paetus,  dissatisfied  with  a  life  of  moderate  means,  across  the 
boundless  deep  to  his  death.  Maecenas,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
contributed  something  of  particular  value;  for,  although  it  lay 
in  his  power  to  do  everything  he  wished  (while  he  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea  with  full  sails,  so  to  speak — cf.  velorum  plenos  .  .  .  sinus, 
3.9.30),  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried  too  far,  but,  main- 
taining perspective,  refrained  from  exercising  that  power.  This 
action  will  gain  him  a  measure  of  true  immortality  {vera  tropaea, 
3.9.34),  far  more  enduring  than  monuments  attesting  to  affluence 
(3.2)  and  the  glory  of  conquest  [Partha  tropaea,  3.4.6). 

V 

The  conventional  view  of  Propertius'  attitude  towards  Augustus 
is  that  the  poet  recognized  official  policy,  but  disassociated  him- 
self from  it.^^  Poems  4  and  5,  with  their  opposition  of  individual 
and  state,  would  seem  to  illustrate  the  above.  But  the  sharpness 
with  which  Propertius  contrasts  the  two,  the  suggested  ambi- 
valence of  the  path  by  which  Rome's  destiny  is  to  be  realized 
(the  sea),  and  the  pointed  message  of  verses  7-18  in  3.5  (cf.  note  8, 
above:  what  happened  in  the  past,  its  results  as  they  are  mani- 
fested in  the  present,  the  ultimate  meaninglessness  of  this  present 
course  of  action — all  this  is  summed  up  in  the  present  tenses  of 
verses  16-18),  cause  one  to  ask  whether  the  poet  did  not,  perhaps, 
give  some  more  positive  expression  to  his  views  than  the  phrase, 
garder  son  independance,  essentially  devoid  of  action  in  implication, 
would  seem  to  indicate.  The  following  evidence,  adduced  from 
the  poems  we  have  considered,  strengthens  this  impression : 

1.  3.1.7: 

A  valeat,  Phoebum  quicumque  moratur  in  armis! 

^2  Bardon  (above,  note  1)  76-77:  "Le  ton  des  elegies  augusteennes  prouve  sa 
sincerite  politique;  mais  il  est  exact  qu'il  garda  longtemps  son  independance." 
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Apollo  was  Augustus'  personal  god.  Indeed,  he  never  even  had  a 
home  inside  the  city  until  Octavian  began  a  temple  for  him 
on  the  Palatine  in  36  B.C.  Apollo  had  presided  over  Octavian's 
victory  at  Actium,  and  yet  he  was  also  the  patron  divinity  of  poets 
and  musicians.  Therefore,  while  quicumque  does  not  necessarily 
refer  to  Augustus  himself,  the  dual  nature  of  Apollo  and  the  impli- 
cation that  one,  detaining  him  in  arms,  might  keep  him  from 
attending  to  more  pacific  affairs,  surely  would  have  suggested 
the  princeps  and  his  power  to  use  the  city's  resources  for  either  war 
or  peace. 

2.  Can  the  opening  verse  of  4,  with  its  juxtaposition  oi  deus  and 
Caesar,  a  combination  Propertius  uses  only  once  elsewhere  and  an 
identification  Augustus  took  every  pain  to  avoid,  contain  a  hint 
that  restraint  should  mark  the  policy  of  one  to  whom  extra- 
ordinary powers  have  been  entrusted?  We  should  notice,  I 
think,  that  both  these  words  are  encased  between  arma  and  dites. 
These  are  the  elements  which,  in  reality  as  in  Propertius'  line, 
surrounded  the  princeps,  who,  as  a  result  of  the  constitutional 
settlement  of  23  e.g.,  was  able,  if  he  so  elected,  to  exert  tremendous 
coercive  pressure  in  virtually  every  sphere  of  activity.  Con- 
sideration for  them  could  very  conceivably  tend  to  supplant  more 
humane  motivation. 

3.  We  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that  poems  4  and  5,  although 
of  unequal  length,  and,  in  most  instances,  admitting  no  line-to- 
line  thematic  correspondence,  nevertheless  parallel  each  other 
in  overall  structure,  thus  setting  the  conflicting  ideas  of  each  in 
more  striking  contrast.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  intentional.  Is  the  reader,  then,  intended  to  apply  the 
term  stulte  in  5.14  directly  to  deus  Caesar  in  4.1,  who  is  pictured  in  4 
as  doing  what  the  stultus  does  in  5  ?  This  is  possible,  of  course, 
although  it  seems  more  likely  that  stulte  is  addressed  generally 
to  anyone  like  the  viri  of  3.4.3  or  those  mentioned  in  3.5.47  (vos 
quibus  arma  grata  magis) .  Yet  even  in  the  latter  case,  the  shoe  does 
fit  Caesar's  foot. 

4.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  significance  of  3.5.47-48: 

vos  quibus  arma 
grata  magis,  Crassi  signa  referte  domum. 

^^4.11.60.  There  are,  however,  two  occasions  when  Augustus  appears  in  the 
same  couplet  with  Jupiter,    For  a  discussion  of  these  cf.  note  17,  below. 
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That  Crassus'  standards  had  so  long  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  East,  and  that  the  men  who  had  served  under  him  had  for- 
gotten their  homes  and  had  taken  foreign  wives  was  considered  a 
great  blot  on  the  Roman  escutcheon;  e.g.  Horace,  Odes  3.5.5-12: 

5  milesne  Crassi  coniuge  barbara 
turpis  maritus  vixit  et  hostium 
(pro  curia  inversique  mores!) 
consenuit  socerorum  in  armis 

sub  rege  Medo,  Marsus  et  Apulus 
10  anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togae 
oblitus  aeternaeque  Vestae 
incolumi  love  et  urbe  Roma? 

Augustus,  in  consideration  of  historia  Romana,  had  a  special  shrine 
constructed  to  house  the  standards  when  they  finally  were  re- 
turned in  19  B.C.  Thus  one  is  able  to  appreciate  how  far 
Propertius  stands  apart  from  what  we  may  term  the  official  view- 
point, when  he  specifically  disavows  all  interest  in  the  Crassi 
signa.  On  the  grounds  discussed  above  (3.4  and  3.5,  pages  401-2), 
he  is  dismissing  an  attempt  Romanae  consulere  historiae. 

5.  Finally,  there  are  certain  verbal  reminiscences  between  the 
poems  which  seem  worthy  of  mention.  Par  are '^^  appears  in  that 
section  of  4  which  sets  forth  Caesar's  plans  and  motivations  for  a 
Parthian  expedition: 

parat  ultima  terra  triumphos.  (3.4.3) 

Propertius  rejects  this  in  3.5.6: 

nec  miser  aera  paro  clade,  Corinthe,  tua, 

and,  speaking  generally  of  those  who  cross  the  sea  in  pursuit  of 
gain,  writes  (3.7.35-36)  : 

Ventorum  est,  quodcumque  paras:  haud  ulla  carina 
consenuit,  fallit  portus  et  ipse  fidem. 

1*  Of  the  eleven  occurrences  of  this  verb  in  Propertius,  four  have  to  do  with  opes, 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly:  1.8b.36,  3.4.3,  3,5.6,  3.7.35.  Not  entirely  unrelated  is 
4.1.139,  which  speaks  of  victrices  palmas ;  and  1.17.13  deals  with  crossing  the  sea,  which 
in  Book  3,  is  associated  with  opes  and  parare.  Twice  the  verb  is  used  to  mean  "  prepare 
to,  make  ready  to"  (1.15.8  and  2. 29a. 6),  twice  to  describe  a  woman  as  "ready" 
(1.9.25  and  2.24.48),  and  once,  simply  "has  made  ready,  has  prepared"  (paravit, 
3.23.16). 
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In  similar  fashion,  onerati  describes  the  condition  of  Caesar's 
chariot  in  the  triumph  scene  in  3.4.13: 

videam  spoliis  oneratos  Caesaris  axis, 

while  Maecenas,  in  3.9.26,  is  able  to  onerare  the  walls  of  his  resi- 
dence with  captured  weapons. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  connection  of  getting  and  crossing  the 
sea  reminds  one  of  3.5.7-12;  but  whereas,  in  those  verses,  the 
juxtaposition  of  Prometheus  and  the  policy  of  seeking  more  con- 
quests called  attention  to  that  human  drive  for  gain  which  is 
wont  to  acknowledge  no  limits,  the  association,  here,  of  getting 
and  the  ensuing  state  of  dependency  upon  the  winds  {ventorum  est, 
quodcumque  paras),  which  we  have  seen  to  represent  loss  of  control, 
underlines  the  danger  of  confused  perspective,  which,  combined 
with  pursuit  of  a  goal  of  which  one  can  never  have  his  fill,  can 
prove  disastrous.  This  is  true  whether  the  goal  be  wealth 
(3.4.2-3,  praeda  in  3.4.21,  and  3.7  passim)  or  territory  (3.4.4-6), 
whether  the  seeker  be  an  individual,  like  Paetus,  or  a  nation,  such 
as  Caesar's  Rome: 

Nunc  maris  in  tantum  vento  mctamur. 

In  the  second  case,  onerare  (3.9.26),  recalling  the  axes  onerati 
(3.4.13)  of  Caesar's  triumph,  points  up  the  similarity  of  the  two 
situations:  both  Caesar  and  Maecenas  are  capable  of  accom- 
plishing virtually  anything  they  desire.  Moderation  and  res- 
traint befit  such  circumstances: 

Parcis  et  in  tenuis  humilem  te  colligis  umbras.  (3.9.29) 


VI 

To  conclude,  when  we  are  told  that  for  a  long  time  Propertius 
remained  independent  from  Augustus,  we  only  know  in  the  most 
general  way  that  he  did  not  actively  support  his  policies.  This 
statement  tells  us  nothing  of  the  degree  to  which  Propertius  main- 
tained this  aloofness.  Did  he  manifest  this  independence  only  by 
default  of  eulogy,  e.g.  by  omitting  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  new 
order  when  describing  Apollo's  new  home  on  the  Palatine  in 
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2.31  Did  he  confine  himself  to  ironic  comment,  such  as 
2.7.5-6: 

At  magnus  Caesar — sed  magnus  Caesar  in  armis ; 
devictae  gentes  nil  in  amore  valent, 

the  potential  sting  of  which  was  considerably  softened  by  the  con- 
ventional context  of  the  lover  who  prefers  the  castra  of  his  mistress 
to  the  arma  of  his  leader?  Our  discussion  of  the  manner  in 
which  Propertius  employed  the  themes  of  water,  war,  wealth, 
triumph,  and  immortality  (particularly  striking  is  the  ambivalent 
nature  of  water)  in  poems  1-5,  7,  and  9  of  Book  3,  suggests  that,  in 
these  selections,  the  poet  was  doing  something  more  than  in  either 
of  the  above  cases.  In  questioning  the  value  of  historia  Romana 
for  the  individual  (since  opes  gained  by  crossing  the  sea  must  be 
relinquished  when  crossing  the  Styx),  in  expressing  doubt 
regarding  the  ultimate  worth  of  tropaea  meant  to  bear  witness  to 
the  greatness  of  Rome  (for  these,  we  may  infer,  not  vera  and  far 
less  mighty  than  the  pyramids  in  3.2,  will  be  worn  away  by  rain, 
another  form  of  the  water  which  once  afforded  access  to  wealth 
and  triumph),  and,  in  alluding  to  the  spirit  Prometheus  put  in 
man,  which,  followed  beyond  the  limits  of  land  out  upon  the  sea, 
can  result  in  loss  of  control  and  disaster,  Propertius  was  not  only 
pointing  to  the  unsure  foundations  upon  which  contemporary 
hope  for  immortal  fame  was  based,  both  for  individual  and  state, 

Bardon  (above  note  1,)  76:  "Lorsqu'il  chante  I'inauguration  du  temple 
d'Apollon  Palatin  (2.31),  sa  poesie  s'eleve  avec  enthousiasme,  mais  dignite;  il  reste 
d'ailleurs  independant." 

It  is  true  that  the  opening  line  of  3.5  speaks  of  amor;  also  note  verse  2  of  that 
poem : 

stant  mihi  cum  domina  proelia  dura  mea. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  our  discussion  on  pages  403-5  above  (points  2-5)  and  in  spite  of  the 
parallel  structures  of  4  and  5,  which  make  Propertius'  dismissal  of  historia  Romana 
quite  pointed,  one  might  doubt  whether  the  author's  expressed  preference  for  peace 
in  3.5  is,  after  all,  anything  more  than  the  desire,  common  among  elegiac  poets  (e.g. 
Tibullus  1.1.58,  Propertius  3.7.72),  to  be  iners  and  to  spend  one's  days  with  one's 
mistress.  Although  veneramur  in  verse  1  generates  a  mood  more  serious  than  that  which 
frequently  surrounds  other  references  to  peace  (to  my  knowledge,  Propertius  uses  it 
only  one  other  time,  of  the  Ara  maxima  in  4.9.69),  the  first  couplet  of  3.5  does  contain 
just  such  a  wish.  However,  this  does  not  alter  the  effect  of  the  passages  we  have  con- 
sidered (verses  3-6,  7-18) ;  for  these  are  quite  removed  from  the  usual  context  of  the 
two  lovers  and  their  relations.  "My  business  is  with  my  mistress,"  says  the  poet 
(verse  2),  ''but  even  so  {tamen,  verse  3)  .  .  .,"  and  thus  he  goes  on  to  comment  on  the 
aims  described  in  poem  4.  The  force  of  this  commentary  is  in  no  way  lessened  by 
allusion  to  his  mistress.  In  fact,  love  enters  the  poem  only  once  more,  in  a  fleeting 
reference  to  old  age  at  verse  23. 
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but  was  also  calling  attention  to  the  danger  inherent,  in  view  of 
human  nature,  in  the  present  trend  of  Roman  policy. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem,  appearances  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, ^'^  that  Propertius  never  gave  himself  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  new  regime;  even  in  that  poem  which 
celebrates  Augustus  as  servator  mundi  (4.6.37)  he  remains  dubious, 
waiting  for  the  light  of  day  {radios  4.6.86;  dies  is  the  final  word),  far 
different  than  that  reflected  glare  of  shields  beneath  which  the 
waters  off  Actium  had  trembled  {radii  4.6.26),  to  put  an  end  to  the 
strains  of  triumph     with  which  one  might  pass  the  night. 

1'  E.g.  3.11.65-66: 

Haec  di  condiderant,  haec  di  quoque  moenia  servant: 
vix  timeat  salvo  Caesare  Roma  lovem, 

which  Bardon  (above,  note  1)  considers  "une  eloge  direct  d'Auguste."  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  lines,  as  well  as  verses  13-14  of  4.6: 

Caesaris  in  nomen  ducuntur  carmina:  Caesar 
dum  canitur,  quaeso,  luppiter  ipse  vaces, 

inasmuch  as  they  contrast  rather  than  liken  Caesar  and  Jupiter,  may  imply  that 
Augustus,  after  all,  is  not  the  same  as  Jove,  nor  is  it  right  that  Rome  should  practically 
lose  awe  of  the  latter  as  long  as  the  former  is  well,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gods  founded  Rome,  not  Augustus. 

1®  Verses  77-84  of  4.6  are  concerned  with  Roman  triumphs  over  a  tribe  of  Germany 
(Sycambri,  verse  77),  the  Ethiopians  (Meroe,  verse  78),  and  the  Parthians  (verse  79  £F.). 
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XXX.    The  "Fallacy"  in  Protagoras  349d-350c 

MICHAEL  J.  O'BRIEN 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Ilojs  ovv,  €(f)rjv  iyco,  Aeyet?  roi)?  avSpetou?;  ou;^t  rovs  dappaXeovs 
eivai;  —  Kal  vvv  y',  e^''7-  —  Ovkovv  ovtol,  -qv  8'  iyo),  ol  ovrto  duppuXeoi 
ovres  ovK  avSpeiot  aXXa  jxaLvopievoL  ^aivovrai ;  kol  eVet  av  oi  aocfxvraroL 
OVTOL  Kal  dappaXecoraroL  eloLV,  dappaXecoraroL  8e  ovreg  avSpeLoraroc ; 
Kal  Kara  tovtov  tov  Xoyov  rj  ao^ia  av  avhpeia  e'ir];  (350b6-c5) 

It  is  an  old  question  whether  Socrates  or  Protagoras  has  the 
better  of  the  short  exchange  which  begins  in  349d  and  ends  with 
the  above  words.  There  is  a  flaw  somewhere  in  the  argument, 
but  where  it  lies  is  much  disputed.  Commentaries  on  the  passage 
show  an  amazing  variety  in  their  explanations  of  the  reasoning 
involved.^  Protagoras'  own  explanation  is  that  Socrates  has 
reached  the  above  conclusion  by  wrongly  turning  the  proposition 
"The  courageous  are  daring"  into  its  converse,  "The  daring  are 
courageous"  (350c).    Socrates,  in  not  replying  to  his  criticism, 

^  The  following  books  and  articles,  which  deal  with  the  passage  in  question,  will 
hereafter  be  cited  by  author  or  editor:  Platonis  Protagoras,  ed.  J.  Adam  and  A.  M. 
Adam  (Cambridge  1893);  O.  Apelt,  Platons  Dialog  Protagoras^  (Leipzig  1922); 
H.  von  Arnim,  Platons  J ugenddialoge  (Leipzig  and  Berlin  1914) ;  R.  S.  Bluck,  Plato's 
Life  and  Thought  (London  1949);  H.  Bonitz,  Platonische  S tudien^  \  {BttXin  1886);  A.  J. 
Festugiere,  "Sur  un  passage  difficile  du  Protagoras,''  BCH  70  (1946)  179-86;  P. 
Friedlander,  Platon,  Band  2^  (Berlin  1957);  A.  Gercke,  "Eine  Niederlage  des 
Sokrates,"  Neue  Jahrb.  fUr  das  klass.  Altertum  41  (1918)  145-91;  O.  Gigon,  "Studien 
zu  Platons  Protagoras,"  Phyllobolia  fiir  Peter  von  der  Miihll  (Basel  1946)  91-152;  T. 
Gomperz,  Griechische  Denker",  3  vols.  (Leipzig  1903-9);  G.  M.  A.  Grube,  "The 
Structural  Unity  of  the  Protagoras,"  CQ.  27  (1933)  203-7;  W.  R.  M.  Lamb,  Plato,  with 
an  English  Translation,  4:  Laches,  Protagoras  etc.,  Loeb  Classical  Library  (London,  Ne%v 
York  1924);  Platon,  Ausgewdhlte  Schriften,  4:  Protagoras'^,  ed.  W.  Nestle  (Leipzig, 
Berlin  1931);  H.  Pestalozzi,  ^ur  Auffassung  von  Platons  Protagoras  (Zurich  1913);  M. 
Pohlenz,  Aus  Platos  Werdezeit  (Berlin  1913);  H.  Raeder,  Platons  philosophische  Ent- 
wickelung  (Leipzig  1905);  C.  Ritter,  Platon,  2  vols.  (Munich  1910-23);  Platons 
ausgewdhlte  Dialoge,  2:  Protagoras*,  ed.  H.  Sauppe  (Berlin  1884);  Platonis  Opera  quae 
feruntur  omnia,  7:  Euthydemus,  Protagoras,  ed.  M.  Schanz  (Leipzig  1880);  P.  Shorey, 
What  Plato  Said  (Chicago  1933) ;  Platonis  Opera  omnia,  2.2 :  Protagoras^,  ed.  G.  Stallbaum 
and  J.  S.  Kroschel  (Leipzig  1865);  A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato,  the  Man  and  His  Work 
(New  York  1929);  G.  Teichmiiller,  Literarische  Fehden  im  vierten  Jahrhundert  vor 
Christus,  2  vols.  (Breslau  1881-84);  Plato's  Pro/a^ora^,  Jowett's  trans,  revised  by  M. 
Ostwald,  ed.  with  introduction  by  G.  Vlastos  (New  York  1956). 
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has  lent  color  to  the  suspicions  of  those  who,  like  Protagoras, 
see  a  fallacy  in  his  argument  in  350.  Socrates,  according  to 
them,  has  either  faltered  in  his  use  of  logic,  or  else  has  tried  some 
deliberate  verbal  trickery  and  been  caught  at  it.  Both  these 
charges,  I  hope  to  show,  are  wrong.  The  argument  undoubtedly 
goes  awry,  but  this  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  To  be  specific, 
Socrates'  words  at  350b6  (ttws  ovv,  e<f)riv  eyc6,  Xeyeis  rovs  av- 
Spelovs;  ovxl  rovs  dappaXeovs  elvai;)  contain,  in  question  form, 
an  identity-proposition,  properly  phrased  and  intended  as  such. 
Protagoras  understands  it,  wrongly,  as  a  mere  predication,  and 
answers  yes.  He  has  assented  to  such  a  predication  a  few  lines 
before  (349e2),  and  he  does  not  see  the  difference  between  the 
two  questions.  This  way  of  reading  the  passage  validates  Socrates' 
conclusion  and  explains  as  well  Protagoras'  sharp  objection  to  it. 

I  justify  this  interpretation  on  the  broad  grounds  that  the 
Protagoras  is  dramatic  as  well  as  philosophic.  Like  other  Platonic 
dialogues,  its  interest  is  not  purely  theoretical ;  it  illustrates  as  well 
the  procedure  of  philosophical  discussion.  As  a  general  statement 
this  hardly  needs  proof.  When  applied  to  the  passage  in  question 
it  means  that  we  have  before  us  not  a  sequence  of  questions  and 
answers  representing  an  ideal  logical  argument,  but  a  dramatized 
personal  dialogue.  Now  personal  dialogues  run  the  hazards  of 
ill-temper,  slowness  of  mind,  and  misunderstanding,  among  other 
things.  Protagoras'  ill-temper  has  almost  brought  this  dialogue  to 
a  halt  already  (333e).  He  is  not  slow-witted,  like  Euthyphro  and 
Hippias,  but  he  is  displeased  with  the  technique  of  short  questions 
and  answers  (334d),  and  his  impatience  makes  a  misunder- 
standing dramatically  plausible.  Socrates  elsewhere,  in  the 
Gorgias  (454c),  emphasizes  the  great  importance  of  patience  in 
philosophical  inquiry,  and  the  need  sometimes  for  repetitious 
questioning.  The  object  is  "that  we  may  not  get  into  the  habit 
of  guessing  and  prematurely  snatching  up  each  other's  words" 
[Iva  fXTj  edit^cxiixeda  VTTovoovvres  7rpoap7rdt,€LV  aWiqXaiv  ra  Xeyopieva), 
I  suggest  that  the  passage  in  Protagoras  349d-350c  is  meant  to 
illustrate  this  hazard  to  philosophical  discussion,  and  to  teach,  by 
negative  example,  the  value  of  careful  procedure. 

The  passage  runs  as  follows.  Protagoras  has  announced  that 
he  regards  courage  as  quite  different  from  wisdom,  temperance, 
justice,  and  holiness  (349d).  "Do  you  call  the  courageous 
daring  or  something  else?"  asks  Socrates  {-n-orepov  rovs  avSpeiovs 
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BappaXiovs  Xeyeis  r)  aXXo  Tt;).^  Protagoras  calls  them  daring, 
but  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  he  means  that  "courageous" 
and  "daring"  are  interchangeable  terms  or  that  the  courageous 
form  a  sub-class  of  the  daring;  nor  is  it  clear  what  Socrates  thinks 
he  means.  The  likelihood,  however,  is  that  Socrates,  having 
just  heard  that  Protagoras  would  apply  the  term  "courageous"  to 
certain  unjust,  impious,  intemperate,  and  stupid  men  (349d), 
decides  that  Protagoras  is  using  "courageous"  as  he,  Socrates, 
would  use  "daring."  He  asks  him,  therefore,  if  by  "courageous" 
he  means  "daring,"  but  his  question  as  put  ("Do  you  call  the 
courageous  daring?")  is  not  logically  exact.  Therefore,  Prota- 
goras is  committed  only  to  the  predication:  the  courageous  are 
daring. 

"Do  you  say  virtue  is  a  noble  thing?"  asks  Socrates,  and 
Protagoras  finds  it  most  noble.  "Part  base  and  part  noble,  or 
all  noble?"  "All  noble,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,"  is  the 
reply.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  courage,  a  virtue,  is  entirely 
noble.  Socrates  seems  to  be  leading  up  to  a  separation  of  the 
daring  into  the  nobly  daring  and  those  in  whom  daring  is  base. 
Only  to  the  former  could  one  think  of  applying  the  adjective 
"courageous,"  since  courage  is  entirely  noble.  If  Protagoras 
can  then  be  made  to  admit  that  all  noble  daring  involves  know- 
ledge, Socrates  will  have  made  his  point  against  Protagoras' 
assertion  in  349d  that  r)  8e  avSpela  ttclvv  ttoXv  Sta</>epov  Travrcnv 
TovTOJv.    He  will  have  proved  that  the  courageous  are  wise.^ 

"Who  dives  daringly?"  The  divers.  "Because  they  know 
how,  or  for  some  other  reason?"  "Because  they  know  how,"  is 
Protagoras'  answer.  And  so  too  with  horsemen  and  peltasts. 
Protagoras  now  sees  part  of  what  Socrates  is  coming  to.  In 
everything  else  too,  he  says,  those  who  know  are  more  daring 
than  those  who  do  not  and  more  daring  after  they  have  learned 
than  before.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  ignorant  in  all 
the  things  mentioned  and  yet  daring.  Not  all  daring  comes  from 
knowledge.  Are  those  who  are  daring  without  knowledge 
courageous?  They  are  not,  says  Protagoras,  since  that  would 
make  courage  base,  and  it  is  noble.    They  are  mad. 

2  In  Socrates'  later  summary  (359b)  the  question  appears  in  the  form  rjpofirjv 
S'ow  TovTOV  et  Tovg  avBpeiovs  XeyoL  OappaXeovg. 

^  See  Meno  87g-89a,  where  Socrates  convinces  Meno  with  just  such  an  argument, 
though  on  a  broader  scale.  The  question  there  is  whether  virtue  is  knowledge. 
Daring  and  courage  are  mentioned  in  88b. 
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But  if  Protagoras  thinks  that  some  daring  men  are  not  coura- 
geous, there  is  need  to  clarify  his  earlier  connection  of  the  daring 
and  the  courageous,  ttws  ovv,  ecfyriv  eyco,  Xeyeis  rovs  avhpetovs; 
ovxi  Toijs  dappaXeovs  etmt;  This  is  not,  in  form  at  least,  what 
Socrates  asked  him  earlier.  This  later  question  is  translated, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  '  the  courageous '  ?  Do  you  not  mean  that 
they  are  the  daring?"  Socrates,  that  is,  asks  Protagoras  if  he 
meant,  in  replying  to  the  earlier  question,  that  the  courageous 
and  the  daring  form  coextensive  classes,  that  "courageous"  and 
"daring"  are  interchangeable.  Not  all  scholars  accept  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  question,  which  hinges  upon  the  use  of  rovs 
before  dappaXiovs.  Those  who  comment  on  the  passage 
assume,  usually  without  discussion,  either  that  rovs  does  signify 
an  identity-proposition  (e.g.  Adam,  Eckert,  Apelt,  von  Arnim, 
and  Sauppe,  who  excise  it  for  that  reason)  or  that  it  does  not 
(e.g.  Nestle,  Bluck,  Grube,  Vlastos,  Teichmiiller,  and  the  edition 
of  Stallbaum  and  Kroschel).^  Translators,  likewise,  vary  be- 
tween "What  then,  I  asked,  do  you  mean  by  courageous  men? 
Surely  the  same  as  bold  men?"  (Lamb)  and  "Then  what  do  you 
mean  when  you  speak  of  the  courageous  ?  Do  you  not  mean  that 
they  are  confident?"  (Ostwald) 

The  evidence  of  Greek  and  Platonic  usage,  I  believe,  supports 
the  former  version.  Since  the  question  is  important  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  passage,  and  has  been  little  treated,  it  is  worth 
pausing  over.  A.  Procksch,  in  a  long  article  devoted  to  the  kind 
of  grammatical  point  involved  here,  says:  "Die  bedeutung  des 
artikels  beim  pradikat  ist  immer  die  der  identitat  oder  (negiert, 
oder  wenn  das  pradikat  Odrepov  oder  rovvavrLov  ist)  nicht- 
identitat,  mag  dieselbe  nun  eine  begriffliche  oder  thatsachliche 
sein. "  ^  Platonic  usage  supports  Procksch's  conclusion.  In  Plato 
there  are  many  ways  of  identifying  individual  with  individual, 

*  See  note  10. 

^  "  t)ber  den  gebrauch  des  artikels,  insbesondre  beim  pradikat,"  Philologus  40  ( 1 88 1 ) 
47.  A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  earlier  by  L.  Dornseiffen,  in  his  De  articulo  apud 
Graecos,  eiusque  usu  in  praedicato  (Amsterdam  1856)  26.  The  wording  of  standard 
reference  works  is  corroborative.  H.  W.  Smyth's  Greek  Grammar  (Cambridge  [Mass.] 
1956)  says:  "Even  in  the  predicate  the  article  is  used  with  a  noun  referring  to  a 
definite  object  [italics  mine]  (an  individual  or  a  class)  that  is  well  known,  previously 
mentioned  or  hinted  at,  or  identical  with  the  subject"  (page  292).  Cf.  the  similar 
explanations  in  B.  L.  Gildersleeve  and  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Syntax  of  Classical  Greek 
(New  York  1900-11)  2.324,  and  R.  Kuhner  and  B.  Gerth,  Ausfuhrliche  Grammatik 
der  griechischen  Sprache  (Hanover,  Leipzig  1898-1904)  2=^.1.592. 
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class  with  class,  or  form  with  form,  and  of  denying  such 
identity.^  One  frequently  used  way  takes  the  forms  "The  A  is 
(are)  the  ^"  and  "  I  mean  by  (Xeyoj)  the  A  the  B.''  For  example, 
in  Gorgias  489e,  Socrates  asks  Callicles:  rou?  ^eXriovs  Kal  Kpetr- 
Tovs  TTorepov  tovs  ^povifJiOJTepovs  XeyeLS  r)  aXXov?  tlvus\  Callicles 
answers  yes,  and  this  is  later  thrown  back  at  him  as  a  defi- 
nition (491c),  which  is  one  type  of  identity-proposition."^ 
The  question  in  Euthydemus  211c  also  clearly  involves  identifi- 
cation of  classes :  TTorepov  ovv  eluiv  ol  Xafx^avovres  oriovv  ol 
exovreg  rjSr]  rj  o  tav  fxij  e^cjiiOLv)  In  Theaetetus  205a-b  a  discussion 
about  the  syllable  and  its  letters  is  summarized  in  a  question  which 
refers  to  their  relationship  in  three  different  phrases:  ovk,  etVep  (1) 
Tj  ovXXa^ri  pLTj  TO,  aroLx^ld  ioTLv,  avayKit]  (2)  avrrjv  purj  co?  jW-cpi] 
^x^f'V  iavrrjs  ra  oroLy^eLa,  rj  (3)  ravrov  ovoav  avrois  opLOLcog 
€KelvoLs  yvcoGTrjv  elvm;  As  the  question  implies,  and  the  con- 
text confirms,  (1),  (2),  and  the  contrary  of  (3)  logically  entail  one 
another.  The  contrary  of  (1)  is  therefore  an  identity-proposition 
of  the  form  "The  A  is  the  In  Protagoras  312g  Socrates  asks 

TL  rjyfj  elvai  tov  ao(f)LGrrjv;  and  Hippocrates  answers  that  rovrov 
elvai  Tov  Twv  oo^cbv  imoriqixova.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
say  this  about  painters  and  carpenters  too,  asks  Socrates,  ort  ovroi 
eloiv  ol  TCQv  oo(j)cx)v  eiTLGTrjiJioves  ?  He  then  shows  that  neither  is  a 
satisfactory  definition.  But  the  second  is  an  attempt  to  answer 
the  supposed  question  ri  rjyfj  elvai  tov  ^a>ypcc(f)ov  Kal  tov  tIk- 
rova;  and  we  should  expect  the  reply  to  this  to  be  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  definition,  however  faulty  the  conception.  Socrates,  in 
fact,  criticizes  the  inaccuracy  of  the  conception,  not  the  form  of 
the  reply.  And  the  form  of  this  definition  is  "The  A  are  the^." 
In  Republic  509e  Socrates  is  listing  the  sub-classes  which  constitute 
the  class  of  et/cove?.  He  says:  Xdyoj  Se  tccs  eiKovas  TTpcoTov  fxev 
ra?  GKidg,  eVetra  tcc  iv  Tolg  vSaai  ^avracr/xara  .  .  .  koI  ttccv  to 
TOLovTov. . .  The  form  is  "  I  mean  by  the  A,  the  B  and  the  C. . .  and 
the  Z)."    It  is  an  identity-proposition  with  compound  predicate. 

^  The  most  obvious  way,  perhaps,  is  etvai  ravrov,  often  with  the  dative  (e.g. 
Theaet.  205b,  Euthyphro  7a,  Phaedo  74c).  Some  other  formulas  are:  "I  call  the  A  and 
the  B  the  same  thing"  {Theaet.  204a),  "the  same  definition  belongs  to  the  A  and  the 
5"  {Gorgias  488c-d),  "it  is  impossible  for  something  to  be  A  and  not-B,  or  to  be  B  and 
not-^  "  (the  question  in  Gorgias  488c,  7-8  implies  this  formula),  "  the  A  are  B,  and  the 
5  are  ^"  {Protag.  350g). 

'  Socrates'  question  is  also  so  understood  by  Gildersleeve  and  Miller  {Syntax 
2.326-27). 
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In  other  Platonic  passages  where  statements  of  the  form  "The 
A  are  the  ^"  are  found,  it  is  likely  if  not  demonstrable  that  an 
identity-proposition  is  meant.  I  have  seen  no  examples  where  one 
is  clearly  not  meant.  ^  The  normal  meaning  in  Plato,  therefore, 
of  statements  of  the  form  "The  A  are  the  ^"  is  the  assertion  of 
identity  of  groups  or  of  classes.  This  is  one  reason  for  believing 
that  Socrates  means  his  question  at  Protagoras  350b,  6-7  in  this 
sense.  A  second  reason  is  that  in  349d  Protagoras  said  that  a 
man  can  be  courageous  and  yet  unjust,  impious,  intemperate,  and 
stupid.  This  would  naturally  suggest  to  Socrates  that  he  identifies 
courage  with  mere  daring,^  and  would  prompt  him  to  ask 
Protagoras  if  he  does  indeed  so  identify  them.  His  question  is  put 
first  at  349e,  2,  but  not  accurately  enough,  and  is  repeated  with 
more  precision  at  350b,  6-7.  A  third  reason  is  that  to  assume  that 
Socrates  understands  ovxi  rovs  dappaXeovs  elvai  as  involving 
an  identity-proposition  allows  us  to  explain  coherently  the  rest  of 
his  remarks,  in  350c,  1-5.    This  will  be  shown  in  a  moment. 

The  surprising  thing,  however,  is  that  Protagoras'  answer  to  the 
question  is  koI  vvv  ye.  He  does  not  understand  it  to  be  any 
different  from  the  earlier  question.  Furthermore,  his  subsequent 
remarks  (350c,  6  ff.)  show  that  he  meant  to  admit  that  the  coura- 
geous are  daring  but  not  that  "courageous"  and  "daring"  are 
interchangeable.  He  is  quite  capable  of  making  that  distinction, 
as  he  will  show  in  a  minute.  For  the  moment,  however,  he 
allows  Socrates  to  misunderstand  his  position.  Protagoras  is  at 
fault  here.  He  is  chafing  a  bit  under  the  deliberate  pace  of  the 
Socratic  method.  Does  he  say  that  virtue  is  a  noble  thing?  Of 
course  he  does,  el  pLrj  /xatVojaat  ye.  And  all  the  slow  talk  about 
divers,  horsemen,  and  peltasts  he  cuts  short  with  a  Kal  ra  aXXa  ye 

8  See  Euthydemus  275d,  276a,  Protag.  342b,  Hippias  Major  284e,  Gorgias  456a,  483b, 
491e.  The  use  of  the  singular  of  the  article  in  both  subject  and  predicate  is  frequent 
in  Plato  to  assert  or  deny  the  identity  of  forms  or,  less  frequently,  individuals. 
Examples  are  found  in  Hippias  Major  296d,  296e  (to  a)(f>€Xifiov  apa  colkcv  rjixtv 
elvai  TO  KaXov),  298a  (to  KaXov  ioTL  to  St'  ocKorjs  re  Kal  Si'  oipews  yjBv  .  .  .  This 
quotation  and  the  preceding  one  are  replies  to  the  question  framed  in  287d,  oti  iarl 
TO  KaXov,  which  is  there  explicitly  distinguished  from  ti  ian  kuXov),  Hippias  Minor 
376b,  Protag.  312c,  341d,  Crat.  417d,  419c,  Symp.  204c,  Rep.  338c,  347e,  608e,  Sophist 
224c. 

^  Taylor  has  seen  this  implied  link  in  the  argument.  He  says  (257-58)  that 
Protagoras'  separation  of  courage  from  the  other  virtues  "amounts  to  identifying  'the 
valiant'  with  the  'confident'  or  'fearless'  (dappaXeoi).'"  True,  continues  Taylor, 
Protagoras  protests  in  350c  that  he  has  not  identified  them  explicitly,  but  he  does  not 
see  that  "Socrates'  real  object  was  simply  to  lead  up  to  the  making  of  the  distinction." 
14  +  T.P.  92 
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TTocvra,  €L  TovTo  t^rireis  .  .  .  There  is  a  touch  of  impatience  in  his 
Kal  vvv  ye.  There  well  might  be,  since  he  has  heard  that 
question  once  before,  as  it  seems  to  him.  But  the  two  questions 
were  slightly  different,  and  in  his  impatience  he  failed  to  notice 
that.  But  the  fault  is  partly  Socrates'  too,  in  not  having  framed 
his  first  question  more  clearly,  virovoovvres  Trpoapirdl^ovoi  aAAryAcuv 
to:  Aeyd/xem. 

I  suggest  that  what  follows  should  be  read  not  as  a  conclusion 
of  Socrates'  own  making,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,^^  but  as  a 

Sauppe,  recognizing  that  ovxl  tovs  OappaXeovs  elvm  as  it  stands  represents  an 
identity-proposition,  excises  tovs  in  his  edition  of  1884.  (In  the  edition  of  1873  he 
proposed  either  excising  tou?  or  replacing  it  with  tovtovs.  Schanz,  in  his  edition  of 
1880,  followed  the  former  suggestion.)  Sauppe  argues  (121) :  (1)  that  this  is  not  what 
Socrates  asked  earlier  (349e),  nor  what  he  repeats  in  his  later  summary  (359b);  (2) 
that  Socrates  does  not  point  out  the  contradiction  that  Protagoras  would  be  guilty  of  in 
saying  "  the  courageous  are  the  daring"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  those  who  are  daring 
without  knowledge  are  not  courageous "  (350c,l);  (3)  that  Protagoras  would  not  have 
replied  koL  vvv  ye  or  explained  his  own  answers  as  he  does  later  (350c-351a),  had 
Socrates'  second  question  differed  from  his  first.  But  these  reasons  do  not  justify  his 
changing  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  (I)  Socrates'  other  two  versions  of  the  question 
can  be  read  as  inexact  forms  of  the  version  in  350b,  6-7.  (2)  As  Adam  says  (174), 
Socrates  does,  by  implication,  point  out  the  contradiction  in  what  Protagoras  said. 
In  350b-g  "ovkovv  ovroi.  .  .  /xatvo/Aevot  ^aivovrai  seems  to  be  intended  to  be  incom- 
patible with  rovs  dvbp€Lovg  ovxi'  •  •  eivat.  .  .  [and]  OappaXeJjraroi,  8e  ovre?  avSpei- 
OTUToi  .  .  .  clearly  implies  that  dappaXeoi  are  conceived  of  as  avBpeloi  (no  less 
than  avBpetoi  as  dappaXeoi).  .  ."  (Though  I  accept  both  these  implications, 
the  second  one  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  sentence  itself.  Vlastos  [xxxiii, 
note  34]  points  out  that  the  Greek  can  also  be  translated  "the  wise  who  are  most  con- 
fident are  bravest,"  and  he  prefers  to  take  it  that  way.)  (3)  Protagoras,  therefore, 
when  he  answers  kol  vvv  ye,  has  not  caught  Socrates'  meaning. 

Adam,  though  recognizing  that  'Vat  vvv  ye  is  an  unwary  admission"  on  the  part 
of  Protagoras,  calls  Socrates'  second  version  of  the  question  (350b,  6-7)  a  "misrepre- 
sentation" (175)  and  finds  his  proof  invalid  (172).  Apelt  ( 137),  Stallbaum  (148),  von 
Arnim  (5),  Bluck  (68-69),  and  Grube  (205,  note  2)  all  condemn  Socrates'  way  of 
arguing,  although  von  Arnim  admits  that  Protagoras  has  assented  to  an  identity- 
proposition. 

Several  commentators  accept  Protagoras'  judgment  that  Socrates  is  simply  guilty 
of  the  fallacy  of  converting  an  A  proposition.  So  Friedlander  (23),  Gercke  (170), 
Pohlenz  (94,  note  1 ) ,  Raeder  ( 1 09) ,  and  Nestle  (151).  Shorey  too  (129)  and  Gomperz 
(2.258-59)  seem  to  acknowledge  the  formal  validity  of  Protagoras'  objection  but 
regard  it  as  of  little  importance  in  the  argument.  Teichmiiller  finds  Protagoras 
justified  in  his  objection  and  thinks  the  whole  passage  is  Plato's  way  of  scoring  a  point 
against  Xenophon,  who  in  Alem.  4.6.10-1 1  allows  a  somewhat  similar  flaw  in  Socrates' 
reasoning  to  go  unchallenged  (2.52-57).  Bonitz  (266)  and  Ritter  (1.333-34),  on  the 
other  hand,  both  maintain  that  Socrates  has  substantially  made  his  point. 

Gigon,  who  finds  the  passage  very  unclear  (145),  infers  from  it  merely  that  the 
subdivision  of  daring  associated  with  knowledge  may  be  identical  with  courage  (146). 
Eckert,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  this  last  assertion  made  explicitly  in  350c,  in  the  phrase 
dappaXecoTUToi  8e  ovres  avSpetoraroi   (followed  by  Vlastos.    Cf.  this  note  supra), 
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review  of  Protagoras'  vulnerable  position.  He  has  been  doubly 
inconsistent.  In  the  first  place,  he  admitted  some  of  the  daring  to 
be  not  courageous  but  mad  [ovkovv  ovtol,  rjv  S'cyco,  ol  ovtoj 
dappaXioL  ovres  ovk  avSpeloL  aXXa  fxaLv6[xevoL  ^aLvovrai^)  and 
this  is  not  consistent  with  his  identification,  however  uninten- 
tional, of  the  daring  and  the  courageous.  Earlier  in  the  argu- 
ment, on  the  other  hand  (eVet  av  referring  to  350a),  he  said  of  the 
wisest  that  they  were  also  most  daring  (ot  Go<j)ci)TaTOL  ovtol  Kal 
dappaXecoraroi  etcrtv),  and  being  most  daring  were  most  coura- 
geous {OappaXewraroL  Se  ovreg  avSpeLoraroL)  since  he  has  said  that 
these  two  words  are  interchangeable.  "And  according  to  this 
Xoyos  wisdom  would  be  courage."  The  Aoyo?,  however,  is  not 
Socrates'  own.  It  consists  in  Protagoras'  own  statements  and  their 
implications,  and  Socrates  merely  points  out  that  these  are  not 
compatible  with  his  earlier  separation  of  wisdom  and  courage. 
The  passage  is  one  of  a  type  also  found  elsewhere  in  Plato,  in 

and  sees  the  real  fallacy  of  Socrates'  reasoning  in  the  drawing  of  such  a  conclusion 

Eckert,  Adam  (173),  Pestalozzi  (44),  and  Vlastos  (xxxi-xxxvi)  break  down 
Socrates'  argument  into  formal  propositions.  Each  of  these  finds  him  guilty  of  error, 
though  not  of  the  simple  error  that  Protagoras  imputes  to  him.  Vlastos,  whose 
analysis  is  the  clearest,  agrees  essentially  with  Eckert  when  he  finds  Socrates'  error  in 
the  alleged  inference  at  350c,  3-4:  "All  Wise  men  who  are  Confident  are  Brave"  (but 
for  my  translation  of  this  phrase  see  the  text),  which  does  not  follow  from  the  premises 
given  (xxxii).  Even  these  four  critics,  however,  differ  greatly  in  details.  Vlastos, 
for  example,  does  not  read  350b,  6-7  as  an  identity-proposition.  Eckert  and  Adam 
do.  Pestalozzi  finds  implied,  though  not  expressed,  in  Socrates'  argument,  the 
inference  that  Eckert  and  Vlastos  regard  as  fallacious;  but  he  does  not  think  it  a 
fallacy  at  all.  He  also  rejects  Protagoras'  criticism  of  Socrates'  argument,  and  he 
finds  the  real  fallacy  in  the  inference:  if  the  wisest  are  the  most  courageous,  then 
wisdom  is  courage  (44). 

Festugiere  says  that  Socrates  identifies  daring  and  courage  by  a  paralogism.  But 
his  detailed  diagram  of  the  argument  (184)  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  an  identity- 
proposition  at  350b,  6-7,  and  he  does  not  explain  how  Protagoras  can  assent  to  this 
without  implicating  himself  in  the  paralogism. 

In  Gorgias  458e-461b  Socrates  proves  some  statements  of  that  sophist  to  be 
mutually  inconsistent.  Gorgias  has  said  that  the  subject-matter  of  rhetoric  is  justice 
and  injustice  (454b),  that  he  teaches  the  art  of  rhetoric  (458e),  and  that  in  so  doing 
he  can  teach  justice  and  injustice  (460a).  By  analogy  with  other  arts  Socrates  uses 
these  statements  to  prove  that  the  orator,  who  has  learned  justice,  is  a  just  man  and 
so  will  never  want  to  do  injustice  (460b-c).  Gorgias,  who  grants  this,  has  to  admit 
that  it  contradicts  his  earlier  statement  that  the  orator  can  use  his  art  unjustly  (456c- 
457c).  Socrates  uses  the  premises  of  Gorgias  to  reach  a  conditional  conclusion 
{t6v  hk  prjTopLKov  avayKiq  €K  rov  Xoyov  Slkuiov  eimt  460c)  much  as  he  uses  the 
premises  of  Protagoras  to  reach  the  conditional  conclusion  of  Protagoras  350c  {Kara. 
TOVTov  rov  Xoyov  rj  ao<f}ia  civ  avhpeLa  eirj). 
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which  Socrates  refutes  an  argument  by  proving  that  it  is  not  self- 
consistent. 

Protagoras,  who  has  been  misunderstood,  makes  an  immediate 
rejoinder  (350c,  6  ff.) :  he  does  not  hold  all  the  daring  to  be 
courageous  and  never  meant  to  say  so.  Socrates'  refutation, 
therefore,  has  not  been  to  the  point.  To  this  Socrates  does  not 
reply,  but  begins  an  entirely  new  and  eventually  successful  line 
of  argument.  His  tactic  prompts  the  question:  why  does  he 
leave  Protagoras'  small  victory  unchallenged?  Those  who  find 
him  guilty  of  fallacy  may  say  he  is  embarrassed,  or  else  too  shrewd 
to  dwell  on  a  point  he  has  lost.  If  his  question  at  350b,  6-7  is 
really  ambiguous,  the  same  explanation  will  do.  But  if  we 
decline  to  explain  his  tactic  as  due  to  fallacy  or  ambiguity,  we 
must  find  another  reason  for  it.  It  may  be,  I  suggest,  that 
Socrates  changes  the  subject  because  he  now  sees  that  Protagoras' 
position  can  only  be  assailed  on  new  grounds,  and  he  has  a  sound 
enough  sense  of  the  strategy  of  discussion  to  choose  those  grounds 
immediately.  For  him  to  have  returned  to  the  finished  argu- 
ment of  349e-351b  merely  to  redistribute  blame  would  not  have 
helped  to  clarify  and  refute  Protagoras'  views,  and  that  is  his 
main  purpose.  We  must  not  forget  either — Socrates  does  not 
(333e,  4-5) — that  Protagoras  is  irked  enough  and  must  be  handled 
gently. 

For  clarity's  sake  I  summarize  my  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  Socrates,  in  asking  the  question  at  350b, 6-7,  (a)  intends  it 
to  be  an  identity-proposition  and  (b)  gives  it  a  correct  form,  one 
which  such  propositions  commonly  take  elsewhere.  In  what 
follows,  therefore,  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  lapse  in  logic.  I  have 
tried  to  prove  this  from  (a)  the  context  and  (b)  normal  Greek 
and  Platonic  usage. 

2.  Protagoras  is  at  fault  in  not  understanding  Socrates'  question 
as  Socrates  means  it.  This  is  harder  to  prove.  To  place  it 
beyond  doubt  would  require  establishing  that  the  question  could 
bear  no  other  meaning  in  good  usage  and  in  the  context.  Al- 
though the  evidence  listed  above  concerning  the  use  of  the  article 
tends  to  support  such  a  conclusion,  some  may  doubt  that  it  can 
be  proved  at  all  and  may  prefer  to  acquit  Protagoras  of  inatten- 
tion. It  is  certainly  true  that  his  unabashed  and  unrebuked 
comments  in  350c,  6  ff.  suggest  to  most  readers  that  he  is  not  at 
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fault.  Since  the  point  is  not  altogether  clear,  and  cannot  be 
inasmuch  as  the  customary  forms  of  Greek  speech  lack  the  rigor 
of  logical  symbols,  I  place  some  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  (1) 
does  not  depend  on  (2).  It  is,  therefore,  from  (1)  alone  that  I 
draw  my  principal  conclusion,  viz.  that  Socrates,  in  making 
inferences  from  Protagoras'  answers,  does  not  show  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  logic;  he  simply  misunderstands  what  Protagoras 
wishes  to  assent  to. 

The  Protagoras  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  Plato's 
best  pieces  of  drama  and  characterization.  The  playwright's 
hand  is  evident  everywhere.  The  argument,  now  full  and  elo- 
quent, now  whimsical,  now  close  and  penetrating,  is  living  argu- 
ment, and  we  can  never  forget,  as  we  can  in  some  later  dialogues, 
the  personality  of  the  speaker.  Protagoras  does  not  enjoy  the 
Socratic  method  (333e,  334d),  nor  does  he  fully  understand  its 
rules  (331c).  He  has  not  done  well  up  to  this  point  (350),  and 
it  is  effective  dramatically  to  let  him  enjoy  a  brief  taste  of  victory 
before  the  final  long  argument  which  will  devastate  his  position. 
It  is  diplomatic  of  Socrates  to  pass  over  Protagoras'  oversight,  if  it 
is  indeed  one,  and  press  the  main  point.  All  this  shows  fine 
management  of  plot  and  is  good  enough  reason  to  have  included 
the  incident.  But  the  scene  is  more  than  a  playwright's  piece  of 
work ;  it  is  also  a  philosopher's  deliberate  illustration  of  how  an 
inquiry  can  go  wrong.  In  other  dialogues,  the  peevish,  the 
pompous,  and  the  dull-witted  all  momentarily  frustrate  reason. 
The  argument  in  Protagoras  349-350  suffers  the  minor  frustration 
of  a  misunderstanding,  but  it  serves,  as  illustration,  the  higher 
purpose  of  77at8eta.^2 

^2  I  am  obliged  to  the  anonymous  referee  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
for  having  suggested  some  improvements  in  this  paper.  He  has  also  called  my 
attention  to  the  English  version  of  the  Protagoras  (with  the  Meno)  published  by  W.  K.  C. 
Guthrie  (Harmondsworth  1956),  in  which  the  question  at  350b,  6  is  translated  as  an 
explicit  request  for  a  definition. 
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XXXI.    More  Conjectures  on  Artemidorus 

ROGER  PACK 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  following  notes  are  an  addendum  to  those  which  have 
appeared  in  TAP  A  88  (1957)  189-96,  TAP  A  90  (1959)  180-84, 
and  TAP  A  91  (1960)  146-51.^  The  two  manuscripts  in  question 
are  L  (Codex  Laurentianus  87,  8,  saec.  xi)  and  V  (Codex 
Marcianus  268,  saec.  xv).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  the 
editions  of  Reiff  (1805)  and  Hercher  (1864). 

1.  Onirocr.  1 7.23-25 :  To  dream  that  one  is  being  born  "signifies 
for  a  man  who  has  a  pregnant  wife  that  a  child  will  be  born  to 
him  similar  to  him  in  all  respects:  for  thus  he  would  himself 
seem  to  be  born  anew" — ovrcj  yap  <av>  avcodev  (sic  ego,  avcodev 
LV  Reiff,  av  Her.)  avros  Sofeie  yevvdoOai.  Syntax  {pace  Reiff) 
demands  the  particle,  the  adverb  is  very  much  in  point,  and  it 
seems  unlikely  {pace  Hercher)  that  the  first  of  these  was  altered  to 
the  second. 2 

2.  Onirocr.  93.5-6:  In  interpreting  dreams  of  being  struck  by 
lightning  a  guiding  principle  is  that  "the  poor  are  analogous  to 
humble,  insignificant  places  where  dung  or  other  worthless 
materials   are  thrown" — els  a  Koirpia  ptVrerai  ktX.  Her., 

a  T)  Koirpia  piTTTeraL  ktX.  V  Reiff,  eta  hei  Koirpiai  piTTTovraL 
ktX.  L.  Hercher  perceived  that  KonpLa,  "dunghill,"  would  be 
illogical  here,  but  the  tradition  further  suggests  that  els  a  8r)  ktX. 
was  the  archetypal  reading.  For  Stj  following  relative  pronouns 
compare  2.13  and  see  Denniston,  The  Greek  Particles  218-19. 

3.  Onirocr.  108.1  enumerates  five  species  of  small  fish,  including 
eijjrjroi  Casaubon  and  Her.,  iprjaros  L,  i/jearo  V.  The  context 
seems  to  demand  a  plural.    I  think  we  could  justifiably  cleave 

1  In  this  series  I  have  tried  to  defend  my  treatment  of  various  passages  more  fully 
than  can  be  conveniently  done  in  the  critical  apparatus  of  a  Teubner  edition  which 
will  appear  (barring  "hohere  Gewalt")  in  1962. 

2  LSJ^  cites  ava)9ei>  in  this  sense  from  "  Artem.1.14."  This  is  evidently  a  slip  for 
"  1.13"  (i.e.  the  present  passage),  as  the  word  is  not  found  in  ch.l4. 
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closer  to  the  tradition  by  venturing  iprjaroL,  even  though  the  form 
is  evidenced  only  for  modern  Greek.  ^ 

4.  Onirocr.  195.3-4:  "It  is  impossible  for  the  significant  elements 
(sc.  in  dreams)  to  be  at  war  with  one  another  if  in  fact  dreams 
foretell  the  whole  body  of  occurrences  that  will  take  place" — 
€uy€  TO,  TTOvra  ecrd/xem  ol  oveipoi  TrpoayopevovGiv.  Trdvra  (LV 
Her.)  in  the  attributive  position  would  of  course  be  admissible 
with  the  meaning  indicated  above,  but  there  are  other  passages 
(203.24,  204.12,  212.13,  213.12)  which  strongly  suggest  ra  irdvrws 
iaoficva,  "the  occurrences  that  will  take  place  at  all  events  (i.e., 
inevitably)."  This  would  have  point,  the  idea  being  that 
predestination  is  a  guarantor  of  consistency  even  if  phenomena 
appear  to  be  inconsistent. 

5.  "Someone  dreamt  that  his  fellow  members  in  an  association 
to  which  he  belonged  suddenly  appeared  and  said  to  him, 
'Receive  us  and  entertain  us  at  dinner,'  but  that  he  replied,  'I  do 
not  have  the  money  nor  the  means  to  receive  you,'  then  drove 
them  away.  On  the  next  day,  involved  in  a  shipwreck  and  facing 
extreme  danger,  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  the  dream  having 
eventuated  in  a  natural  and  reasonable  way  ..."  {Onirocr. 
271.3-8). 

This  passage  is  preserved  in  V  only;  the  long  final  section  of  the 
Onirocritica  to  which  it  belongs  is  missing  in  the  original  hand  of  L, 
though  a  corrector  of  the  sixteenth  century  supplied  it  on  two 
folia  at  the  end  of  the  codex,  either  from  V  itself  or  from  the  Aldine 
edition  of  1518.  The  explanation  which  follows  {ibid.,  lines  8-15) 
is  so  badly  confused  at  some  points  that  Hercher  was  content  to 
print  it  as  it  stands  in  L^V,  with  the  note  "verba  corruptissima" 
in  his  apparatus.  The  first  sentence,  however,  has  since  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean:  "For  it  is  customary  for  the  associates  to  go  to 
the  houses  of  the  deceased  members  and  take  dinner,  and  the 
reception  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  deceased  because  of  the 
honor  which  his  fellows  paid  him,"  that  is,  in  ceremoniously 
interring  him.*  The  text  so  far  may  well  be  sound,  or  very  nearly 
so,  even  if  the  thought  is  expressed  a  bit  obscurely.    The  last 

^  See  Dimitrakos,  Mega  Lexikon  tes  Hellenikes  Glosses,  s.v.  R.  Goossens,  Byzantina 
Metabyzantina  1  (1946)  135-64,  has  discussed  the  utility  of  modern  Greek  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  texts. 

*  F.  Poland,       4^  (1931)  1080,  s.v.  Uvfi^icoms. 
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sentence  of  the  explanation,  too,  is  unobjectionable  in  form,  if  not 
particularly  pointed:  "The  shipwreck,  because  he  drove  them 
away  due  to  lack  of  money."  Other  allusions  to  shipwreck  in  the 
Onirocritica  give  no  hint  of  its  resulting  from  "lack  of  money"  in  a 
dream.  Though  one  could  assume  some  vague  association 
between  indigence  and  the  loss  of  property  at  sea,  the  phrase  may 
be  unemphatic  and  the  idea  simply  that  the  man  deserved  to  suffer 
some  danger  or  discomfort,  though  not  loss  of  life,  because  of  his 
rudeness. 

In  the  intermediate  section  which  remains  we  apparently  have 
the  disiecta  membra  of  three  clauses,  or  sentences:  X6  Se  ovk 
V7Toh€^afji€vos  ccvTOVs  eLKOTCOs  Tov  KLvhvvov  ian^fJiaLvev .  el  8e  avTOS 
ovx  VTrearr]  rrjv  SLaSoxrjV  (vTTohox^v  Reiff),  etVoraj?  ioojdrj-  ol 
jLtev  yap  iTTLurdvres  koi  fx-uovres  OLvrdv  ttjv  inroSox'rjv  (hOelro ^ .  Theodor 
Gomperz  proposed^  to  read:  ol  (xev  ovv  iirLoravTes  koi  aXvovre? 
<7Tepl>  avrcov  rrjv  vTToho-)(y]v  tov  klv8vvov  eur^ixaivov,  6  hk  ov^ 
VTToSe^dfjLevos  avrovs  etKorcus  iacodr]  ( elKorws  tov  klvSvvov  dTrecodeiTO 
Reiske).  Reiske,  in  notes  contributed  to  Reiff 's  edition,  had 
treated  the  passage  in  much  the  same  way,  the  most  suggestive 
variant  being  the  phrase  supplied  here  in  parentheses.  All  of  this 
reproduces  the  probable  meaning  clearly  enough,  and  the  assumed 
transposition  is  supported  by  the  faulty  sequence  Sc  .  .  .  Se  .  .  . 
/xeV.  I  cannot  improve  upon  dXvovTes  ktX.,  which  at  least 
gives  a  plausible  sense — "fretting  with  impatience  for  their  recep- 
tion." The  chief  objection  to  these  conjectures  is  that  they 
arbitrarily  and  needlessly  condense  the  material. 

I  believe  that  the  following  would  more  closely  approximate  the 
autograph:  eTrel  Se  avTolg  ov^  V7T€gt7]  ttjv  virohox^v y  ecKOTajs  iocodrj. 
OL  fxev  yap  eTTLOTavTeg  Kal  J/xuovre?^  avTcov  Trjv  V7ro8o)(r]v  <t6v  klvSv' 
vov>  euiqiiaLVOVy  6  Se  ov^  VTroSe^dfjuevog  avTOVs  eiKOTajg  tov  klvSvvov 
direojOelTo.  "Since  he  did  not  provide  them  with  the  reception, 
he  naturally  escaped  with  his  life.  For  they,  by  appearing 
and  ...(?)...  their  reception,  signified  the  danger,  while  he, 
by  his  refusal  to  receive  them,  was  naturally  repelling  the  danger." 
There  is  a  useful  clue  in  the  fact  that  ovx  is  the  wrong  negative 
for  the  protasis  of  a  condition,  but  not  for  a  causal  clause ;  for  the 
interchange  of  el  and  eVet  compare  Hercher's  apparatus  at 

^  Zeitschrift  fur  die  iisterreichischen  Gymnasien  32  (1881)  501-13,  including  other 
emendations  of  Artemidorus.  The  referee  cleverly  conjectures  jxevovres  for  XfivovTcsl 
in  this  passage — "waiting  for  their  reception." 
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222.5.  If  such,  more  or  less,  was  the  original  form  of  the 
passage,  what  caused  the  obvious  dislocation  in  it?  I  would 
suppose  that  at  some  point  in  the  transmission  the  words 
iGrjfxaLvov — rov  Kivhwov  were  omitted  by  haplography  and  were 
later  copied  into  the  margin  from  another  MS.  It  was  then 
observed  that  with  only  a  slight  recasting  they  would  form  an 
intelligible  statement;  so,  in  this  revised  form,  they  were  wrongly 
inserted  where  they  now  stand.  ^  Perhaps  it  was  thought  logical 
to  juxtapose  two  sentences  of  which  each  contained  etVorajs". 
This  would  give  us  the  confused  sequence  of  L^V,  except  that  rr^v 
vrrohox'^v  rov  klvSvvov  (hOelTo  would  remain  at  the  end:  rov 
KLvSvvov  would  finally  have  been  expelled  as  being  either  incom- 
prehensible or  a  supposedly  intrusive  explanation  of  the  phrase 
preceding  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  insist  that  such  precisely  was  the 
original  text  and  such  the  chronicle  of  the  misadventures  that 
befell  it,  but  they  must  have  been  very  like  this. 

«  F.  W.  Hall,  A  Companion  to  Classical  Texts  (Oxford  1913)  179,  illustrates  such 
transposition  due  to  omission  and  reinsertion  at  the  wrong  point. 
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XXXn.    The  Sources  and  the  Character  of 

Del  governo  de'  regni 

JOHN-THEOPHANES  PAPADEMETRIOU 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

In  1583,  a  collection  of  fables  was  printed  at  Ferrara  under  the 
title,  Del  governo  de'  regni.'^  This  was  an  Italian  rendition  of  the 
celebrated  book,  The  Fables  of  Bidpai.  It  is  not  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  this  study  to  recount  the  vicissitudes  of  the  book  as  it 
moved  westward  from  India,  the  country  of  its  origin,  to  eastern 
and  western  Europe.  ^  Suffice  it  to  note  here  that  this  book  was 
formed  by  substantial  Indian,  Persian,  and  Arabic  contributions 
to  and  modifications  of  the  nucleus  of  the  Pancatantra.  The 
various  versions  of  this  book,  which  enjoyed  extreme  popularity 
for  many  centuries,  have  been  known  under  literally  scores  of 
different  titles,  such  as  The  Fables  of  Bidpai  (or,  Pilpai),  Kalilah 

^  L.  Allatius,  De  Symeonwn  scriptis  diatriba  (Paris  1664)  184  and,  after  him,  Fabricius 
quote  erroneously  1584  as  the  year  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book  instead  of  1583. 
Del  governo  was  edited  by  E.  Teza:  Del  governo  de'  regni  sotto  morali  essempi  di  animali 
ragionanti  tra  loro,  in  the  series:  Scelta  di  curiositd  letterarie  inedite  o  rare  dal  secolo  xiii  cd 
XVII  in  appendice  alia  collezione  di  opere  inedite  o  rare,  No.  125,  Bologna  1872.  Teza's  text 
is  a  reprint  of  the  original  edition  and  was  printed  in  only  206  copies.  All  references 
to  Del  governo  hereafter  refer  to  the  pages  of  Teza's  edition.  For  literature  pertaining 
to  Del  governo,  see  C.  Filosa,  La  favola  e  la  letteratura  esopiana  in  Italia  dal  medio  evo  ai 
nostri  giorni,  in  the  series:  Storia  dei  generi  letterari  italiani  (Milano  1952)  135-36.  On 
pages  128-32,  Filosa  discusses  also  other  Italian  versions  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai. 

2  See  I.  G.  N.  Keith-Falconer,  Kalilah  and  Dimnah  or  the  Fables  of  Bidpai  (Cam- 
bridge 1885)  xiii-lxxxvi;  also,  Joh.  Hertel,  Das  Pancatantra,  seine  Geschichte  und  seine 
Verbreitung  (Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1914)  401  ff.  On  page  Ixxxvi  of  Keith-Falconer 
and  page  403  of  Hertel,  there  are  tables  indicating  the  genealogical  relations  of  the 
various  versions  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai.  Such  tables  can  also  be  found  in  F.  Max 
Miiller,  Selected  Essays  on  Language,  Mythology  and  Religion  1  (London  1881)  528;  M. 
Landau,  Die  Quellen  des  Decameron  (Stuttgart  1884),  inserted  between  pages  18  and  19; 
J.  Jacobs,  The  Earliest  English  Version  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai  (London  1888)  Ixxx;  V. 
Chauvin,  Bibliographic  des  outrages  arabes  ou  relatifs  aiix  arabes  2  (Liege  1 897)  ix.  Chau\-in, 
op.  cit.,  pages  vi-vii,  mentions  three  other  old  genealogical  tables  which  are  not  listed 
here.  The  most  complete  table  was  published  by  F.  Edgerton  in  C.  H.  Tawney's 
and  N.  M.  Penzer's  The  Ocean  of  Story  5  (London  1926)  243.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  none  of  the  above  listed  tables  is  truly  complete.  For  example,  the 
sixteenth  century  Greek  version  of  Th.  Zygomalas  is  not  listed  in  any  of  them.  For 
bibliography,  see  primarily  Chauvin,  op.  cit. 
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wa-Dimnah,  Stephanites  kai  Ichnelates,  Directorium  humanae  vitae,  Novus 
Aesopus,  etc.  The  Italian  version,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was 
published  by  the  printer  Dominico  Mammarelli  and  was  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  a  notable  lady  of  his  time.^ 

Giulio  Nuti,  a  versifier  who  lived  at  Ferrara  during  the  second 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  considered  the  author  of 
this  Italian  version.*  His  name  appears  at  the  top  of  a  sonnet 
included  in  the  original  edition  of  Del  governo  and  dedicated  to  the 
same  lady  to  whom  Mammarelli  addressed  the  entire  book.  The 
absence  of  any  explicit  statement  to  the  effect  that  Nuti  also 
translated  the  text  of  Del  governo  has  given  rise  to  some  dispute 
regarding  the  translator's  identity.^  The  source  of  the  trans- 
lation, however,  is  indicated  in  a  rather  obscure  prefatory  para- 
graph which  mentions  the  Greek  version  of  Symeon  Seth.^ 
Symeon's  version  was,  in  turn,  a  translation  made  in  the  1 1  th 
century  a.d.  from  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  al-Muqaffa.'^ 

^  See  Del  governo  xxix. 

4  See  Filosa  (above,  note  1)  132. 

^  See  E.  Teza,  "  Appunti  per  la  bibliografia  del  Panchatantra,"  Orient  und  Occident 
2  (Gottingen  1864)  707-17  (esp.  707-9).  Teza  denied  that  Nuti  translated  Del 
governo,  mainly  on  the  grounds  that:  (a)  Nuti  is  not  mentioned  in  the  edition  as  the 
translator  of  the  book,  but  only  as  the  composer  of  the  accompanying  sonnet;  and  (b) 
Nuti  is  an  obscure  author  and  is  not  likely  to  have  known  Greek.  Teza,  however, 
did  not  attempt  to  identify  the  translator.  A  new  theory  concerning  the  question  of 
authorship  is  advanced  (see  below,  434-37). 

^  Concerning  Symeon  Seth,  see  L.  AUatius  (above,  note  1)  181-84;  P.  Possinus' 
Glossarium  to  his  edition  of  Pachymeres'  De  Andronico  Palaeologo,  Migne  PG,  vol.  144, 
columns  742  and  745 ;  Ch.  Graux,  Notices  sommaires  des  mamiscrits  grecs  de  Suede,  mises 
en  ordre  et  completees  par  Albert  Martin  (Paris  1889)  36,  where  older  works  on  Seth  are 
listed;  Geo.  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science  1  (Baltimore  1927)  771,  where 
more  references  are  given,  A  new  theory  concerning  the  identity  of  Symeon  Seth 
was  proposed  by  S.  Eustratiades  in  his  articles,  "Evfx^wv  Aoyoderrjs  6  M€Ta(f)paoTTjs" 
^ETTerripls  'EraipeLas  Bv^avrivcbv  UttovScov  8  (1931)  47-65,  and  "'0  Xpovo?  rfjg  aKfirjs 
Ivixecjv  rov  M€Ta<f>paoTov,"  ibid.  10  (1933)  26-38. 

'  The  version  of  Ibn  al-Muqaffa  has  been  preserved  in  a  very  large  number  of 
Arabic  manuscripts.  The  Arabic  text  of  Muqaffa  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
many  studies  and  has  been  edited  repeatedly.  A  general  survey  of  the  Arabic  manu- 
scripts was  published  by  M.  Sprengling,  "Kalila  Studies,"  AJSemL  40  (1924)  81-97. 
See  also  L.  Cheikho,  "The  Text  of  Kalilah  and  Dimnah"  (in  Arabic),  Al-Mashriq  4 
(1901)  978-86.  For  the  influence  of  Ibn  al-Muqaffa  on  Arabic  literature,  see  G. 
Richter,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  alteren  arabischen  Fiirstenspiegel,  in  the  series  Leipziger 
semitistitische  Studien,  JV.  F.,  2  (Leipzig  1932).  The  best  editions  of  MuqafTa's  Arabic 
text  are  the  following  two:  L.  Cheikho,  La  version  arabe  de  Kalilah  et  Dimnah,  d'apres  le 
plus  ancien  manuscrit  arabe  date  (Beyrouth  1905;  2nd  revised  edition  1923).  Cheikho's 
text  was  translated  into  Italian  by  M.  M.  Moreno:  La  versione  araba  del  libro  di  Kalilah  e 
Dimnah  (Sanremo  1910) ;  also,  into  Russian  by  I.  lu.  Krachkovskii  and  I.  P.  Kuzmin, 
Kalila  i  Dimna^  (Moscow  1957).    The  most  recent  (and  best)  edition,  based  on  the 
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From  the  time  of  Leo  Allatius  on,  various  scholars  have  called 
attention  to  this  Italian  literary  work  without,  however,  offering 
satisfactory  answers  to  many  problems  concerning  it.  Since  Del 
governo  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  determining  the  character 
of  the  Italian  rendition  and  the  possible  additions  by  the  translator 
hinges  on  the  clarification  of  the  relation  between  the  Italian 
and  its  source.  This  task  has  been  complicated  because  the 
printed  Greek  texts  of  Stephanites  have  been  and  still  are  far  from 
definitive,  since  none  of  them  has  taken  into  consideration  the 
entire  and  very  complex  manuscript  tradition  of  the  book.  The 
best  Greek  edition  was  made  by  Vittorio  Puntoni  in  1889  on  the 
basis  of  nine  Greek  manuscripts  belonging  to  four  different 
recensions.^  (References  made  hereafter  to  the  Greek  text  are 
to  the  chapters,  pages,  and  paragraphs  of  Puntoni's  edition.) 
Before  his  edition  of  the  Greek  text  appeared,  Puntoni  had  pub- 
lished a  detailed  and  painstaking  comparative  study  of  the  same 
nine  Greek  manuscripts,  the  Latin  translation  of  Possinus,^  Del 

oldest  Arabic  manuscript,  was  made  by  Taha  Husein  and  Dr.  'Azzam,  Kitdb  Kalilah 
wa-Dimnah  (Cairo  1941).  This  text  was  translated  into  French  by  A.  Miquel:  Ibn 
al-Muqqffa'-  Le  livre  de  Kalila  et  Dimna,  in  the  series  J^tudes  arabes  et  islamiques,  textes  et 
traductions  1  (Paris  1957).  For  older  editions  of  the  Arabic  text,  see  V.  Chauvin, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  2;  and  W.  N.  Brown,  "A  Comparative  Translation  of  the  Arabic  Kalila 
wa-Dimna,  Chapter  vi,"  JAOS  42  (1922)  217-18. 

The  life  of  Ibn  al-Muqaffa  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  studies;  a  recent  and 
informative  one  is  by  D.  Sourdel,  "  La  Biographic  d'lbn  al  Muqaffa'^  d'apres  les  sources 
anciennes"  in  Arabica  1  (1954)  307-23;  see  also  the  excellent  study  of  F.  Gabrieli, 
"L'Opera  d'  Ibn  al-Muqaffa',"  Rivista  degli  studi  orientali  13  (1932)  197-247. 

8  V.  Puntoni:  STE0ANITHZ  KAI  IXNHAATHU,  quattro  recensioni  della  versione 
Greca  del  Kitdb  Kalilah  wa-Dimnah  (the  Arabic  title  in  Arabic  characters),  in  the 
Pubblicazioni  della  Societa  asiatica  italiana  2  (Firenze  1889).  The  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  was  made  by  S.  G.  Stark,  Specimen  sapientiae  Indorum  veterum ;  id  est,  liber  ethico- 
politicus,pervetustus,  dictus arabice  {Arabic  title),  Graece  ETE0ANITHS  KAI IXNHAATHU 
(Berlin  1697).  This  text  was  reprinted  in  Athens  by  Typaldos  in  1851.  Stark's 
text  was  based  on  only  one  manuscript  in  which  the  Greek  prefatory  chapters  were 
left  out.  The  prefaces  omitted  in  Stark  were  published  by  P.  F.  Aurivillius:  Pro- 
legomena ad  librum  IlT€(f)avlTi^s  /cat  ^IxvqXaTrjs  e  codice  manuscripto  Bibliot.  Acad.  Upsal.  edita 
et  latine  versa  dissertatione  acaden.ica  quam  praes.  Joh.  Flodero  publico  examini  submittit  Pet. 
Fabian.  Aurivillius  (Upsaliae  1780)  The  text  of  the  prefaces  was  published  again  (on 
the  basis  of  two  other  Greek  manuscripts)  by  V.  Puntoni,  appended  to  his  edition  of 
the  Directorium:  Directorium  humanae  vitae,  alias  parabolae  antiquorum  sapientium;  accedunt 
prolegomena  tria  ad  librum  STEOANITHE  KAI  IXNHAATHS  (Pisa  1884). 

"  The  Latin  translation  of  Possinus  appeared  in  1666  as  an  appendix  to  Georgios 
Pachymeres'  Historia  rerum  a  Michaele  Palaeologo  gestarum.  The  appendix  is  entitled, 
Appendix  ad  observationes  Pachymerianas.  Specimen  sapientiae  Indorum  veterum.  Liber  olim 
ex  lingua  Indica  in  Persicam  a  Perzoe  medico:  ex  Persica  in  Arabicam  ab  anonymo;  ex  Arabica 
in  Graecam  a  Symeone  Seth;  a  Petro  Possino  Societ.  Jesu  novissime  e  Graeca  in  Latinam 
translatus.    Possinus'  publication  was  reprinted  in  Venice  in  1729,  and  again  in  vol. 
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governo,  and  several  Arabic  manuscripts  containing  the  version 
of  Ibn  al-Muqaffa.^^  In  this  paper  (referred  to  below  as 
"Memoria"),  Puntoni  contributed  most  of  what  has  been  known 
about  the  sources  of  Del  governo.  Other  scholars  who  had  dealt 
with  Del  governo  before  Puntoni  had  a  much  more  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  manuscript  tradition  of  the  Greek  text ;  consequently, 
the  results  of  their  labors  were  not  very  enlightening. 

Puntoni  put  the  study  of  Del  governo  on  a  firmer  foundation,  and 
through  a  comparison  with  his  Greek  manuscripts  he  demon- 
strated that  the  Italian  translator  had  indeed  drawn  on  Sym.eon's 
text.  A  comparison  of  the  two  texts  reveals  that  Del  governo 
repeats  two  of  the  three  prefaces  in  the  Greek,  i.e.  Prefaces  B  and 
C,  and  fourteen  of  the  fifteen  regular  chapters  (Chapter  8  is  not 
included).  According  to  Puntoni,  the  first  seven  chapters  of 
Del  governo  were  based  on  Greek  recension  iii,  and  the  text  of 
the  prefaces  was  based  on  recension  i.  Puntoni  believed  that  the 
remaining  chapters  (9  to  15)  came  from  a  source  kindred  to 
recension  i.^^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  present  more  evidence  to  prove  that 
Symeon's  translation  of  Stephanites  was  the  source  of  Del  governo, 
although  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adducing  further  proof. 
There  is  only  one  story  in  Del  governo  that  had  been  thought  up  to 
the  present  time  to  have  no  equivalent  in  the  Greek  manuscripts 
of  Stephanites',  but,  now,  as  will  be  shown  below,  this  story  is 
known  to  exist  in  one  Greek  manuscript,  E^,  that  has  not  been 

143  (1891)  of  Migne,  PG.  It  is  now  known  that  Possinus  used  for  his  translation  the 
Greek  Codex  Barberinianus  1.172.  See  L.-O.  Sjoberg,  "Eine  verschwundene 
Handschrift  des  Stephanites-Textes,"  BZ  50  (1957)  4--6;  also,  cf.  J.-Th.  Papade- 
metriou,  Studies  in  the  Manuscript  Tradition  of  Stephanites  kai  Ichnelates  (Urbana  1960) 
[hereafter  referred  to  as  Studies]  73-82 ;  Studies  is  the  author's  doctoral  dissertation, 
written  under  the  sponsorship  of  Prof.  B.  E.  Perry  and  accepted  by  the  Univ.  of 
Illinois  in  1960,  when  it  became  available  to  the  public  through  the  facilities  of  the 
University  Microfilms,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  microfilm  and  photo-ofTset  copies. 
An  abstract  summarizing  the  findings  of  Studies  appeared  in  Dissertation  Abstracts  21 
(Ann  Arbor  [Mich.]  1961)  2707.  The  subject  of  the  present  article  was  suggested 
to  the  writer  by  his  research  for  Studies,  but  it  does  not  constitute  part  of  it  or  sum- 
marize its  results. 

V.  Puntoni,  "Sopra  alcune  recensioni  dello  Stephanites  kai  Ichnelates,"  Atti 
della  R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  serie  quarta,  classe  di  scienze  morali,  storiche  e  filologiche  2  (Rome 
1886)  113-82. 

See  Puntoni's  edition,  page  v,  and  "Memoria,"  pages  138-42  and  pages  164  ff. 
E.  Jamison,  however,  in  her  recent  book.  Admiral  Eugenius  of  Sicily,  His  Life  and  Work 
and  the  Authorship  of  the  Epistola  ad  Petrum  and  the  Historia  Hugonis  Falcandi  Siculi  (London 
1957)  11,  note  1,  places  Del  governo  in  recension  iii. 
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explored  until  now.^^  Consequently,  the  main  concern  in  this 
discussion  will  be  to  identify  the  exact  source  of  Del  governo  and  to 
define  more  precisely  the  relation  of  the  Italian  text  to  its  Greek 
prototype.  On  these  points,  Puntoni's  views,  which  have  been 
generally  accepted  hitherto,  must  be  substantially  altered  and 
expanded. 

The  background  of  the  following  discussion  is  the  study  of 
forty- three  Greek  codices  containing  the  text  of  Stephanites,^^ 
These  codices  fall  into  six  distinct  recensions  which  differ  exten- 
sively from  one  another.  Recensions  i-iv  correspond,  in  terms  of 
general  contents,  to  the  ones  recognized  by  Puntoni.  Recensions 
V  and  VI  are  introduced  for  the  first  time. 

The  view  sustained  below  is  that  the  Greek  sources  oi  Del  governo 
are  exclusively  recensions  i  and  v  and,  more  specifically,  manuscripts 
E  (=  recension  i)  and  recension  v).^*    Manuscript  E  con- 

tributed the  two  prefaces  and  Chapters  12  to  15,  while  E^  con- 
tributed Chapters  1  to  1 1 .  It  is  important  to  state  here  that  E  and 
E^  are  found  respectively  in  fols.  h-Hl^  and  193''-248'"  of  the 
same  codex,  now  at  the  Escorial.  This  codex,  in  the  past,  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  students  of  Stephanites. 

Before  the  direct  dependence  of  part  of  Del  governo  on  manu- 
script E  is  demonstrated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  relation 
of  the  Italian  text  to  recension  i  in  general. 

That  the  two  prefaces,  B  and  C,  of  Del  governo  came  from 
recension  i  is  easy  to  establish.  The  two  prefaces  are  fused  into 
one  continuous  text  in  the  Italian  exactly  as  they  are  in  recension 
i.^^    The  text  of  recension  i  in  Prefaces  B  and  C  is  characterized 

^2  The  symbol  represents  the  text  of  Codex  Escorialensis  Y.-111.-6  fols.  193'- 
248'.  Another  recension  of  the  Greek  text  is  preserved  in  the  same  codex  in  fols. 
l'-141';  the  text  in  these  folios  is  represented  hereafter  by  the  symbol  E,  Two  other 
Greek  manuscripts  are  mentioned  frequently  in  this  article:  H^  =  Codex  Atheniensis, 
1201,  pages  1-174;  and  L^  =  Codex  Laurentianus  57.30,  pages  1-78.  Manuscripts 
E,  H^,  and      belong  to  the  Greek  recension  i. 

Most  of  these  manuscripts  were  explored  for  the  first  time  in  Studies  and  are 
listed  on  pages  vi-viii;  to  the  manuscripts  listed  therein,  the  following  ones  should  be 
added:  Codex  X2  16  of  the  public  library  of  Kozane  (which  does  not  contain  the  text 
of  Zygomalas,  as  implied  in  Studies  164,  but  that  of  Symeon  Seth) ;  an  extensive  frag- 
ment in  Codex  373  of  the  library  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin;  Codex  N  156  of  the 
Zamoyski  Libraiy  in  Warsaw;  Codex  C  46  sup.  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan; 
and  a  fragment  in  Codex  468  of  the  Synodal  Library  in  Moscow.  The  existence  of 
the  last  three  manuscripts  became  known  to  the  writer  through  a  kind  communication 
(Aug.  14,  1961)  of  Mr.  L.-O.  Sjoberg  to  Prof.  B.  E.  Perry. 
See  above,  note  11. 

Concerning  the  text  of  the  prefaces  in  all  Greek  recensions,  see  Studies  126-45. 
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by  a  set  of  extensive  and  intentional  omissions.  These  omissions 
cover  a  good  part  of  the  text  between  fables  in  which  moralistic 
elaborations  on  the  fables  are  usually  expounded.  In  Del  governo 
the  very  same  portions  are  left  out.  Since  this  set  of  lacunae  is  not 
duplicated  by  any  other  Greek  recension,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  prefaces  of  Del  governo  are  a  translation  of  the  prefaces  of 
recension  i.  The  most  striking  lacunae  of  Del  governo  and  recension 
I  in  the  prefaces  are : 

1 .  Preface  B  ends  after  the  text  corresponding  to  Puntoni,  page 
26,  line  15.  In  addition,  the  beginning  of  Preface  G  is  also  missing. 
Thus,  Prefaces  B  and  G  are  fused  into  one  unit,  and  we  go  directly 
from  the  Fable  of  the  Thief  with  the  Mantle  and  the  Poor  Man 
to  the  Fable  of  the  Secret  Word  Selem.  This  lacuna  covers  a 
lengthy  portion  of  the  text  (  =  Puntoni,  page  26,  after  line  15  to 
page  33,  line  22). 

2.  The  text  between  the  Fable  of  the  Secret  Word  Selem  and 
the  following  fable  is  also  omitted  ( =  Puntoni,  page  38,  line  1  to 
page  39,  line  2). 

3.  The  text  between  the  Fables  of  the  Adulterer  and  the 
Well  and  The  Pearls  to  be  Pierced  is  also  left  out  (  =  Puntoni, 
page  39,  line  16  to  page  40,  line  17). 

4.  The  text  between  the  following  two  fables  ( =  Puntoni, 
page  44,  line  8  to  page  45,  line  15)  is  also  lost. 

What  may  be  puzzling  about  the  text  of  the  prefaces  in  Del 
governo  is  the  absence  both  of  Preface  A,  which  is  usually  found  in 
the  manuscripts  of  recension  i,  and  of  the  characteristic  intro- 
ductory paragraph  of  recension  i,  which  reads  as  follows : 

^ AvaK€<f)aXai(xJOLs  Trjs  Trapovoiqs  TTpayfjiareLas :  avrrj  Trpatrov  fxev, 
Tj  irepl  Tov  Tl€pt,oje  ctTrooroXr]  npos  ^Ivhiav  koI  hidyvcoGLS  tcjv  eKeiGe- 
eVetra  lvSlkt]  ^l^Xos  '^v  eKOfiiGev      ^IvhLas,  etc. 

(see  complete  text  in  Studies  [note  9],  pages  44  and  129). 
These  seeming  differences  between  Del  governo  and  recension  i 
simply  indicate  that  Del  governo  drew  on  the  branch  H^L^E  (see 
note  12)  of  recension  i,  in  which  both  Preface  A  and  the  intro- 
ductory paragraph  preceding  it  are  omitted.  Of  course,  there  is 
another  introductory  paragraph  in  Del  governo,  but  its  sources  are 
different.    This  point  will  be  further  clarified  below,  after  the 
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dependence  of  Chapters  12  to  15  of  Del  governo  on  the  branch 
H^L^E  is  revealed. 

In  the  text  of  Chapters  12  to  15,  Del  governo  and  the  branch 
H^L^E  of  recension  i  present  several  similarities  by  virtue  of  which 
they  can  be  contrasted  as  a  group  to  any  and  all  the  other  Greek 
manuscripts.    The  most  important  instances  in  point  are : 

1.  In  Chapter  12,  paragraphs  138a  and  138b,  manuscripts 
H^,  L^,  and  E  have  two  extensive  interpolations^^  not  found  in 
any  other  Greek  manuscripts  of  any  recension.  In  Del  governo, 
however,  both  interpolations  appear. 

2.  In  Chapter  14,  H^,  L\  and  E  have  a  unique  feature  not 
found  in  any  other  Greek  manuscript,  for  paragraph  144a  is 
omitted  and  the  other  paragraphs  intervening  between  142a  and 
144b  have  the  following  order:  142a,  144b,  142b,  143.  This 
unique  order  of  H^L^E  is  reproduced  faithfully  in  Del  governo. 

3.  In  Chapter  15,  H^,  L^,  and  E  are  the  only  three  Greek  manu- 
scripts to  include  paragraphs  148  and  149,  which  are  lost  in  all  the 
other  Greek  manuscripts  of  all  recensions.  Del  governo,  neverthe- 
less, follows  again  the  pattern  of  H^L^E  and  includes  both  para- 
graphs. 

The  examples  cited  thus  far  constitute  sufficient  reasons  for 
considering  the  two  prefaces  and  Chapters  12-15  Del  governo  as 
derivatives  of  the  branch  H^L^E  of  recension  i. 

The  dependence  of  Del  governo  on  manuscript  E  rather  than  on 
or  is  more  difficult  to  demonstrate.  The  difficulty  arises 
because  these  three  manuscripts  either  are  copies  of  one  another  or, 
at  least,  have  a  very  close  common  ancestor.  Furthermore,  the 
copyists  happen  to  have  been  extremely  faithful  to  their  exemplars, 
almost  never  interpolating  or  emending,  but  often  reproducing 
even  the  orthographical  mistakes  of  the  exemplar.  The  differences 
between  the  three  manuscripts  are  very  infrequent  and  very 
minute.  Fortunately,  the  careful  copyists  did  slip  on  rare  oc- 
casions, and  thus  there  are  a  number  of  passages  in  which  the 

i«  For  the  text  see  Puntoni,  297-98. 

1'  The  relation  between  and  E  is  discussed  below,  note  29.  The  statement 
that  is  this  closely  related  to  and  E  is  based  on  a  thorough  comparison  of  the 
three  manuscripts,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  revised  edition  o{  Studies, 
to  appear  in  the  future.  The  relation  between  and  is  also  discussed  by  B.  E. 
Perry  in  "Two  Fables  Recovered,"  BZ  54  (1961)  9-10  (esp.  page  9,  note  7). 
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reading  of  E  differs  from  that  of  and  L^.  In  several  such 
instances  the  differences  are  so  minute  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  from  the  translation  the  reading  of  the  Greek  prototype. 
Nevertheless,  in  every  instance  where  the  meaning  of  the  readings 
of  the  three  Greek  manuscripts  differs,  Del  governo  follows  the 
reading  of  E  against  and  L^.  For  example,  in  Preface  B, 
§6  ( =  Puntoni,  page  26,  lines  1-2),  Del  governo  and  E  can  be  con- 
trasted sharply  to       and      (underlining  added) 

H^,  E  Del  governo 

and  all  the  (P^gC  7) 

other  Greek 
MSS.  that 

contain 
this  part  of 

the  text 

o  ttXovtos  6  ttXovtos  la  richezza, 

Kal  Koi  e 

Tj  Traiheia.  rj  Trevia.  la  povertd. 

Another  argument,  of  external  nature,  can  also  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  view  that  E  rather  than  or  was  the  source  of 
Del  governo.  It  may  be  repeated  here  that  manuscript  E  is  the 
beginning  part  of  a  codex  that  also  contains  E^.  If  E^,  as  indeed 
it  will  be  shown  below,  is  the  source  of  Del  governo  for  the  other 
part  of  the  text  (i.e.,  Chapters  1  to  1 1),  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
the  translator  resorted  to  the  other  source  included  in  the  same 
codex,  i.e.  E,  rather  than  some  other  second  codex  such  as 
or  Li. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  Chapters  1  to  1 1  oi  Del  governo  are 
translations  of  the  corresponding  chapters  in  E^.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement  is  found  primarily  in  the  numerous 
and  extensive  lacunae  that  E^  and  Del  governo  suffer  in  common  in 
this  part  of  the  text.^^  All  the  lacunae  of  E^  appear  again  in 
Del  governo  without  exception.  These  numerous  lacunae  are 
extensive  and  intentional,  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  hypothesis 
attributing  the  similarity  to  accident.  The  resulting  gaps  are 
bridged  over  by  intelligible  connecting  sentences  so  that  only  a 
comparison  with  other  manuscripts  reveals  the  loss  of  text. 
Chapter  8,  which  is  left  out  in  E^,  is  also  omitted  in  Del  governo. 

There  are  sixteen  such  lacunae  common  to  Del  governo  and  E^.  Since  it  would 
be  too  lengthy  to  describe  them  here,  see  Studies  90,  where  they  are  listed  in  connection 
with  E2. 
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Certain  possible  objections  to  the  theory  stated  above  concerning 
the  source  Del  governo  for  Chapters  1  to  11  should  now  be  raised 
and  discussed. 

First,  it  might  be  argued  that  Del  governo  is  a  descendant  of 
recension  iii  in  the  part  of  the  text  that  is  here  traced  to  E^. 
Indeed,  recension  iii  has  had  many  more  representatives  than 
recension  v  (  ^E^)  and  suffers  most  of  the  lacunae  of  recension  v. 
Secondly,  if  it  is  admitted  that  E  was  partially  the  source  of  Del 
governo,  why  could  not  Chapters  9  to  1 1  come  from  E  rather  than 
from  E^?  Thirdly,  Del  governo  has  a  peculiar  introductory  para- 
graph, right  after  the  title  of  the  book,  which  has  been  a  puzzle 
to  scholars  for  a  long  time.  How  could  this  paragraph  be  derived 
from  the  suggested  sources  of  Del  governo  ? 

None  of  the  above  possible  objections  really  contradicts  the 
theory  advanced  here.  Recension  iii  could  not  have  been  the 
source  of  Del  governo  in  place  of  E^.  The  following  facts  will 
support  this  view.  All  the  manuscripts  of  recension  iii  have  a 
lacuna  in  Chapter  1  where  paragraphs  3b  and  4  are  lost.  In  these 
paragraphs,  the  Fable  of  the  Doomed  Man  is  included.  The 
same  lacuna  appears  also  in  all  the  other  Greek  manuscripts  and 
in  all  the  offshoots  of  the  Greek  recensions  into  other  languages 
(Slavonic,  vernacular  Greek,  and  the  two  Latin  translations^^). 
Del  governo  and  E^  are  the  only  two  texts  in  which  this  Fable  of 
the  Doomed  Man  is  preserved.  An  additional  argument  may 
be  adduced  from  Chapter  9.  In  this  chapter,  recension  iii  leaves 
out  paragraph  133b,  which  both  E^  and  Del  governo  preserve. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  E  or  E^  was  the 
source  of  Del  governo  in  Chapters  9  to  11.  The  two  manuscripts 
are  not  very  different  in  this  part  of  the  text ;  and,  furthermore,  the 
translation  is  not  always  a  literal  one.^^ 

The  first  element  that  favors  a  connection  with  E^  rather  than 

1*  Concerning  the  Slavonic,  see  also  the  article  of  A.  V.  Rystenko,  "Istorii  Poviesti 
'Stefanit  i  Ixnilat'  v  Vizantiiskoi  i  Slaviano-Russkoi  literaturax, '  in  Lietopis  Istoriko- 
Filologicheskago  Obshchestvo  pri  Imperatorskom  JVovorosiiskom  Universitete  10.  Vizantiisko- 
Slavianskoi  Otdelevie  7  (Odessa  1902)  238-79;  also,  Studies  160-62  and  171-72  for 
bibliography.  Concerning  the  vernacular  Greek  version,  see  ibid.  163-65.  Con- 
cerning the  Latin  translation  of  Possinus,  see  "Memoria,"  115  ff. ;  and  Studies  73-82. 
Concerning  the  Medieval  Latin  translation,  see  A.  Hilka,  Beitrdge  zur  lateinischen 
Erzdhlungsliteratur  des  Mittel-  alters.  1.  Der  Novus  Aesopus  des  Baldo.  2.  Eine  lateinische 
Vbersetzung  der  griechischen  Version  des  Kalilabuchs,  in  Abh.  d.  Gesell.  d.  Wiss.  z-  Gottingen, 
phil.-hist.  KL,  N.  F.,  22  (Berlin  1928). 

20  See  below,  pages  437-39. 
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with  E  is  the  omission  of  Chapter  8  in  Del  governo.  If  the  trans- 
lator had  followed  manuscript  E  for  this  part,  he  would  not  have 
omitted  Chapter  8,  which  E  does  include.  It  must  be  assumed 
then  that  he  followed  E^  to  the  end  of  the  manuscript's  text 
(  =  Chapter  11),  and  thus  omitted  Chapter  8  just  as  E^  did.  This 
conclusion  is  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  readings  of  E,  E^, 
and  Del  governo,  as  indicated  by  the  following  examples.  In  Chapter 
10,  E^,  and  Del  governo  omit  the  beginning  sentence  of  paragraph 
135k,  which  E  and  preserve  (see  Puntoni,  page  288).  In  the 
same  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  paragraph  135o,  E  reads: 
TTavras  .  .  .  ;  E^  reads:  vrrep  Trdvras  .  .  .;  Del  governo  agrees  with 
E^,  reading:  sopra  tutti  gli  altri  .  .  .  (page  129). 

The  introductory  paragraph  of  Del  governo,  far  from  militating 
against  the  view  sustained  here,  gives  further  support.  This 
introductory  paragraph  comes  immediately  after  the  title  of 
the  book  and  reads  (Italics  added):  "Sotto  morali  essempi  /  di 
animali  ragionanti  tra  loro  /  tratti  prima  di  lingua  Indiana  in  Agarena 
da  I  Lelo  Demno  Saraceno:  et  poi  dall'  Agarena  nella  /  Greca  da 
Simeone  Setto  Philosopho  Antiocheno :  /  et  hora  tradotti  di  Greco  in 
Italiano." 

This  introductory  paragraph  resembles  the  introductions 
found  in  the  manuscripts  of  recension  iii.^^  Yet  it  differs  from 
them  as  well  as  from  the  introductions  of  all  other  Greek  manu- 
scripts in  the  following  important  points : 

1 .  It  speaks  as  if  Stephanites  were  translated  from  the  Indian 
directly  into  the  Arabic.  The  introductions  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  recension  iii  do  not  make  such  a  point.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  one  manuscript  (i.e.  Laurentianus  xi.l4)  alludes  to  an 
Indian  version  at  all. 

2.  It  attributes  the  translation  from  Indian  into  Arabic  to 
"Lelo  Demno"  whom  it  calls  a  Saracene  rather  than  an  Arab. 

3.  It  connects  Symeon  Seth  with  Antiochia  and  states  that  he 
translated  the  book  into  Greek  from  the  "Agarene"  dialect. 
All  the  other  Greek  manuscripts  of  all  recensions  that  make 
reference  to  the  Arabic  version  of  the  book  use  a  derivative  of  the 
word  Arab  or  Saracene,  but  never  ''Agarene." 

2^  See  Studies  91-96,  where  the  introductory  paragraphs  found  in  the  manuscripts 
of  recension  iii  are  cited. 
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All  the  riddles  of  the  introduction  Del  governo  can  be  explained 
with  the  help  of  the  unique  introductory  paragraph  of  which 
reads  as  follows  (the  important  words  for  this  discussion  are 
underlined) : 

^Ek  Trjs  TCx)v  ^ Ayapivojv  (^sic)  SuaXeKTOV  Gvyypa<j)ris  fxereve^LS  UvfJieojv 
fxayLarpov  kol  ^iXooocjiov  ^ Avrio^ecos  rod  ai^d'  StrjyrjOLS  rcov  Kara 
2Jr€(f)avLrov  [sic)  kol  tov  ^ I-)(vrjXdrr]v  Xeyopievos  [sic)  rfj  UapaKLVLKrj 
(sic)  hiaXiKTO)  Kol  XrjXe  koX  Aefive. 

Certain  similarities  between  the  introductions  of  Del  governo 
and  £2  are  obvious.  The  connection  of  Seth  with  Antiochia22 
and  the  use  of  the  word  "Agarenic"  instead  of  "Arabic"  relate 
these  two  introductions  and  contrast  them  as  a  group  with  all 
the  other  manuscripts  of  Stephanites. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  mention  of  India  in  Del  governo,  which 
is  not  found  in  E^,  and  the  creation  of  this  hypothetic  translator, 
"Lelo  Demno."  On  the  first  point,  only  one  explanation  is 
possible  within  the  framework  of  our  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  Del  governo  to  the  Greek  recensions  of  Stephanites.  If 
the  suggestion  that  Del  governo  is  based  partly  on  E  and  partly  on 
E^  is  correct,  it  should  be  possible  to  explain  this  difficulty  with 
the  help  of  these  two  manuscripts.  E^  does  not  mention  India, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  E  the  title  of  the  book  is  given  as :  'IxvrjXdrov 
Kol  Ere^avirov  {jlvOol  lvSlkol. 

Of  course,  the  Italian  translator  did  a  little  more  than  just 
mention  India;  he  stated  that  "Lelo  Demno"  translated  Stephanites 
from  Indian  into  the  "Agarenic"  language. 

The  words  "Lelo  Demno"  appear  also  in  the  introduction  of 
£2,  but  anybody  whose  knowledge  of  Stephanites  was  limited  to 
E  and  E^  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  sense  out  of  them. 

^2  Leo  Allatius,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  181,  states  that  Symeon  Seth  was  from 
Antiochia  and  supports  his  statement  with  the  testimony  of  a  Paris  manuscript; 
Allatius'  opinion  has  been  adopted  occasionally  (e.g.  in  Filosa,  op.  cit.  [above,  note  1] 
135).  It  was  refuted  by  Fabricius  {BG  5.5.460,  in  the  edition  of  1714),  who  pointed 
out  that  the  palace  of  Antioch  in  Constantinople  was  meant  in  the  Paris  manuscript 
rather  than  the  city  of  Antiochia.  Fabricius'  argument  has  been  repeated  frequently, 
and  most  recently  by  M.  E.  Colonna,  Gli  Storici  byzantini  dal  iv  al  xv  secolo;  1,  Storici 
profani  (Naples  1956)  pages  118-19.  It  has  remained  unnoticed,  however,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  that  Symeon  Seth  is  clearly  connected  with  the  city 
of  Antiochia  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  E^,  in  some  of  the  Slavic  manuscripts  of 
Stephanites,  and  in  the  prefatory  notes  of  his  medical  works  as  edited  by  I.  L.  Ideler, 
Physici  et  medici  Graeci  minor es  2  (Berlin  1842)  283. 
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Indeed,  the  whole  introductory  paragraph  as  written  in  makes 
very  little  sense.  The  translator  found  himself  in  the  difficult 
position  of  having  to  decipher  it  without  the  benefit  of  knowledge 
of  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  other  manuscripts.  He  must 
have  resorted  to  his  other  manuscript,  i.e.  E,  and  found  India 
mentioned  as  the  place  of  origin  of  the  book.  Thus,  he  knew : 
(a)  that  there  had  been  an  "Indian"  version  of  the  book;  (b)  that 
there  had  been  an  "Agarenic"  version  of  the  book;  (c)  that  from 
the  "Agarenic"  the  book  had  been  rendered  into  Greek  by 
Symeon  Seth  and  that  this  translator  was  named  explicitly; 
(d)  that  the  Greek  title  of  the  book  was  Stephanites  kai  Ichnelates. 

Then  what  was  the  translator  to  make  out  of  the  incompre- 
hensible passage  that  appears  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of 
E^,  which  translated  literally  would  read:  "the  one  called 
( =  masculine  participle)  in  the  Saracene  dialect  both  Lele  and 
Demne"?  Obviously,  thought  the  translator,  this  refers  to  a 
Saracene  named  "Lelus  Demnus"  who  translated  the  book  from 
Indian  into  the  Agarenic.  In  this  way  everything  that  he  knew 
would  connect  and  fall  into  place,  after  a  fashion. 

This  opinion,  that  "Lelo  Demno"  (a  proper  analogic  trans- 
literation of  "Lelus  Demnus"  into  Italian)  was  found  by  the 
translator  in  E^,  can  be  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  no  other 
Greek  manuscript  of  any  recension  gives  a  reading  that  approxi- 
mates "Lelo  Demno"  more  than  the  reading  AtJAc  and  Adjjive  of 
E^.  Also,  in  some  other  loci  where  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  was 
obscure,  the  Italian  translator  displays  some  propensity  for  using 
his  imagination  in  order  to  make  sense  out  of  obscure  Greek 
passages. 2^ 

Before  the  discussion  of  the  sources  is  concluded,  a  brief  summary 
of  the  results  is  in  order.  The  translator  who  wrote  Del  governo 
drew  exclusively  on  two  Greek  manuscripts  still  extant,  namely 
E  of  recension  i  and  E^  of  recension  v.  Generally,  he  did  not 
conflate  the  two  manuscripts  but  as  a  rule  followed  one  at  a  time ; 
even  when  extensive  omissions  appeared  in  his  exemplar,  he  did 
not  fill  the  gaps  from  the  other  one.  He  drew  on  manu- 
script E  for  Prefaces  B  and  C  and  Chapters  12  to  15,  and  on 
manuscript  E^  for  Chapters  1  to  11  (which  is  as  far  as  E^  goes). 
Whatever  noteworthy  omissions  appear  in  the  Italian  translation, 

See  the  passage  listed  below,  pages  437-38;  see  also,  "Memoria,"  160-62. 
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such  as  Preface  A  and  Chapter  8,  resulted  from  the  existence  of 
the  very  same  gaps  in  the  manuscripts  used  for  the  respective 
sections  of  the  Italian  text. 

The  date  of  the  Escorial  codex  creates  no  problem.  According 
to  the  cataloguer, it  was  written  by  different  hands  in  the  16th 
century.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  note  on  fol.  141  ^  of  E,  which 
informs  us  that  it  was  finished  by  a  certain  Gregorius  on  the  15th 
of  July  of  1564.  Since  Del  governo  was  printed  in  1583,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  it  was  translated  from  a  codex  written  19 
years  before  that  date. 

The  next  question  is,  therefore,  whether  the  Escorialensis 
Y.-m.-6,  in  which  E  and  E^  are  found,  would  have  been  available 
to  an  Italian  translator  between  1564  and  1583.  The  internal 
evidence  adduced  thus  far  should  suffice  to  prove  that  this  was 
so;  but  further  than  that,  the  external  history  of  the  Escorial 
codex  sustains  the  same  view  and  helps  to  confine  within  even 
narrower  time  limits  the  composition  date  of  Del  governo.  An 
investigation  of  the  external  history  can  lead  also  to  a  likely 
identification  of  the  author  oi  Del  governo. 

The  copyist  himself  informs  us  (fol.  141^)  that  the  codex  dis- 
cussed here  was  written  in  1564  for  Francesco  Patrizi  (1529-1597), 
the  famous  sixteenth-century  Italian  hellenist  and  philosopher. 
Patrizi  lived  mostly  in  Italy,  but  he  traveled  in  various  parts  of 
Europe;  in  the  process  of  his  travels  he  acquired  a  rich  collection  of 
manuscripts.  In  1575  a  large  number  of  these  manuscripts  were 
sold  by  Patrizi  to  Philip  II  for  the  Escorial  library.  The  manu- 
scripts included  in  this  sale  are  recorded  in  an  old  inventory,  and 
among  them  is  listed  the  Escorial  codex  containing  E  and  E^.^^ 
From  the  description  in  this  old  inventory  of  the  manuscript 
contents,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  texts  known  to  be  in  the 

2*  See  E.  Miller,  Catalogue  des  mss.  grecs  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  VEscurial  (Paris  1848) 
228. 

2^  Gh.  Graux  in  his  Essai  sur  les  origines  du  fonds  grec  de  VEscurial,  in  the  Bibliotheque 
de  Vl^cole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sciences philologiques  et  historiques  46  (Paris  1880)  127-29,  men- 
tions the  fact  that  Patrizi  sold  a  collection  of  manuscripts  to  Philip  II,  but  he  was  not 
able  to  identify  them.  The  old  inventory  mentioned  in  this  article  is  published  in 
the  very  informativ-e  article  of  E.  Jacobs,  "Francesco  Patrizi  und  seine  Sammlung 
griechischer  Handschriften  in  der  Bibliothek  des  Escorial,"  J^entralblatt  fUr  Biblio- 
thekswesen  25  (1908)  19-47.  The  date  of  the  sale  is  discussed  on  page  26.  I  am 
indebted  to  Prof.  P.  O.  Kristeller  for  his  calling  my  attention  to  this  article  and  to  its 
significance  for  the  indentification  of  the  author  of  Del  governo. 

26  See  Jacobs  (above,  note  25)  16,  42  (entr>'  63),  and  43. 
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codex  now  were  already  included  in  it  in  1575.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  identification  of  the  codex.  The 
record  of  this  transaction  also  makes  it  possible  to  determine  the 
latest  possible  date  that  the  codex  would  have  been  readily 
available  to  a  translator  working  in  Italy  or  anywhere  outside 
Spain.  Since  it  is  also  known  from  the  copyist's  note  that  the 
codex  was  written  in  1564,  it  can  be  reasonably  deduced 
that  the  dates  1564  and  1575  constitute  the  time  limits  within 
which  the  Italian  translator  must  have  written  Del  governo. 
Throughout  this  period  Patrizi  must  have  been  the  owner  of  the 
codex,  and  naturally  the  possibility  arises  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Italian  version. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  here  that  the  authorship  of  Del  governo  has 
been  a  point  of  dispute  for  a  long  time.^^  The  person  most 
frequently  credited  with  the  translation  is  Giulio  Nuti^^  because 
he  is  mentioned  in  Del  governo  as  the  composer  of  a  sonnet  included 
therein  (see  above,  page  423).  Nevertheless,  as  Teza  pointed  out 
(see  note  5),  the  appearance  of  Nuti's  name  at  the  top  of  the 
sonnet  is  hardly  conclusive  proof  that  he  wrote  the  entire  book. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  this  particular  manuscript  of  Patrizi  is 
clearly  the  source  of  the  Italian  translation,  whoever  wrote  Del 
governo  must  have  used  it.  Therefore,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  Nuti  or  someone  else  borrowed  temporarily  Patrizi' s  codex, 
and  translated  it,  Patrizi  himself  must  have  written  the  translation 
before  he  sold  the  manuscript  and  then  published  it  several  years 
later.  2^ 

Teza  (above,  note  5)  was  not  the  first  to  deny  that  Nuti  wrote  Del  governo. 
F.  S.  Quadrio,  in  his  Delia  storia  e  della  ragione  d'ognipoesia  4  (Milan  1 749)  105,  not  being 
aware  of  the  Greek  source  of  Del  governo,  considered  it  simply  a  capricious  paraphrase 
of  La  morale  filosofia  of  A.  F.  Doni,  which  is  an  Italian  version  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai 
deriving  indirectly  from  the  Hebrew  rather  than  the  Greek  version;  see  C.  Filosa 
(above,  note  1)  135,  notes  31  and  35;  and  I.  G.  N.  Keith-Falconer  (above,  note  2) 
Ixxvii-lxxix. 

For  example,  Nuti  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  Del  governo  by  W.  Pertsch, 
"Uber  Nuti's  italianische  Bearbeitung  von  Symeon  Seth  griechischer  Obersetzung 
des  Qalilah  wa  Dimnah,"  Orient  und  Occident  2  (Gottingen  1864)  261-68,  esp.  262;  G. 
Toffanin,  //  Cinquecento,  page  551,  in  Storia  letteraria  d' Italia  6^  (Milan  1929);  C. 
Filosa  (above,  note  1)  136.  Filosa  presents  the  most  serious  argument  in  favor  of 
Nuti's  authorship  by  pointing  out  that  all  of  Nuti's  works  were  printed  in  Ferrara  by 
Mammarelli,  the  printer  of  Del  governo.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  all  of  Nuti's 
works  are  in  poetry,  and  none  is  either  a  translation  or  simply  in  prose. 

According  to  Jacobs  (above,  note  25),  especially  page  26,  Escorialensis  Y.-111.-6 
was  written  in  Cyprus  where  Patrizi  spent  several  years  around  1564.  Jacobs' 
arguments  are  forceful  and  take  into  account  a  number  of  notes  by  the  copyists  of 
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Besides  Patrizi's  ownership  of  the  manuscript  at  the  time  that 
the  translation  was  written,  several  other  factors  lend  support  to 
the  view  that  he  wrote  Del  governo.  Patrizi  is  known  to  have 
made  many  translations  from  Greek  manuscripts.  Although 
several  of  these  were  based  on  manuscripts  included  in  the  col- 
lection sold  to  Philip  II  in  1575  and,  therefore,  must  have  been 
written  before  that  date,  the  publication  dates  of  these  trans- 
lations are  several  years  later  than  the  date  of  the  sale.^°  Two  of 
these  translations  are  of  special  importance,  because  they  present 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  procedure  which  Patrizi  may  have  fol- 
lowed in  publishing  Del  governo.  The  two  works  are  ( 1 )  Joannis 
Philoponi  breves,  sed  apprime  doctae  et  utiles  expositiones  in  omnes  xiii 
Aristotelis  libros  eos  qui  vocantur  metaphysici,  quas  Francescus  Patricius 
de  Graecis  Latinas  fecit  .  .  .  Ferrariae,  apud  D.  Mamarellum, 
1583;^^  and  (2)  Prodi  Elementa  theologica  .  .  .  Ferrariae,  apud  D. 

several  manuscripts  in  Patrizi's  collection.  If  Jacobs'  conclusion  is  correct,  it  would 
have  been  even  less  likely  that  Nuti  or  someone  else  living  in  Italy  could  have  gained 
access  to  the  manuscript  to  make  a  translation.  There  is  one  serious  reason,  however, 
for  doubting  Jacobs'  conclusion  concerning  the  provenance  of  this  particular  codex. 
The  text  of  E  has  an  extremely  close  affinity  to  another  older  (late  15th  century) 
manuscript  of  Stephanites,  i.e.,  Laurentianus  57.30  (  =  Li).  The  differences  between 
the  texts  of  the  two  manuscripts  are  extremely  few  and  unimportant,  while  their 
similarities  are  striking  and,  except  for  the  concurrence  of  Atheniensis  1201,  find  no 
parallel  in  the  other  forty  manuscripts  of  Stephanites.  Moreover,  it  is  known  that 
was  in  Italy  at  the  time  that  E  was  written,  and  consequently  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  E  should  be  a  copy  of  rather  than  of  some  lost  Cypriot  manuscript,  which 
would  have  to  be  assumed  if  Jacobs'  view  is  correct.  If  it  is  true  that  E  is  a  copy  of  L^, 
a  re-examination  of  the  provenance  of  several  other  Escorial  manuscripts  which  Jacobs 
(above,  note  25)  traces  to  Cyprus  is  necessary.  That  was  in  Italy  in  1564  can  be 
established  beyond  doubt.  There  are  still  only  two  manuscripts  of  Stephanites  in  the 
Laurentian  library,  and  (  =  Laurentianus  1 1.14),  and  they  have  both  been  there 
since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  since  two  such  manuscripts  are  mentioned  in  an 
inventory  of  the  Medicean  Library  which  was  completed  on  Oct.  20,  1495.  The 
inventory  was  written  by  a  commission,  the  most  prominent  member  of  which  was 
the  famous  librarian  and  collector  of  manuscripts,  lanos  Lascaris.  The  handwritten 
catalogue  of  Lascaris'  commission  (which  included  also  Lascaris'  personal  collection) 
was  published  in  part  by  K.  K.  Miiller,  "Neue  Mittheilungen  iiber  Janos  Lascaris  und 
die  Mediceische  Bibliothek,"  Z^ntralblattfiir  Bibliothekswesen  1  (Leipzig  1884)  332-412; 
see  especially  336,  380,  and  409;  cf.  also  the  corrections  and  additions  of  P.  de  Nolhac, 
"Inventaire  des  manuscrits  grecs  de  Jean  Lascaris,"  Mel.  Rome  6  (Paris-Rome  1886) 
251-54.  Miiller,  in  his  article,  cites  abundant  bibliography  on  Lascaris'  efforts  and 
journeys  to  the  Orient  for  the  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts.  For  a  more  recent 
study,  see  B.  Knos,  Un  ambassadeur  de  V hellenisme ,  Janus  Lascaris,  et  la  tradition  greco- 
byzantine  dans  Vhumanisme  frangais  (Paris  1945)  34  ff. 
'"Jacobs  (above,  note  25),  especially  46-47. 

See  Jacobs  (above,  note  25)  40,  entry  48,  where  Patrizi's  Escorial  source  is 
described. 
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Mammarelum,  1583.^^  The  year  of  publication  of  both  works, 
1583,  indicates  clearly  that,  although  they  must  have  been  written 
while  Patrizi  was  still  in  possession  of  their  manuscript  sources 
(i.e.  before  1575),  several  years  elapsed  before  they  were  finally 
published;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  their  publication  was  in 
precisely  the  same  year  as  that  Del  governo  (i.e.  1583)  and  was  by 
the  same  printer  (i.e.  D.  Mammarelli).^^  Furthermore,  around 
this  time  (1578-1592)  Patrizi  had  settled  in  Ferrara,  where  he 
taught  at  the  university.^* 

The  above  arguments  do  not  explain  why  Patrizi's  name  does 
not  appear  as  that  of  the  author  in  the  original  edition  of  Del 
governo,  but  they  do  give  greater  plausibility  to  the  claim  of  his 
authorship  than  those  that  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  other 
candidates  (see  notes  5,  26,  and  28).^^ 

Once  the  exact  sources  of  Del  governo  are  known,  it  is  possible 
to  observe  the  method  and  approach  of  the  Italian  translator  to  his 
task. 

By  and  large,  the  translator  seems  to  have  tried  to  be  faithful 
to  his  sources.  He  avoided  conflation  and  for  the  most  part 
translated  literally.  Yet  he  did  have  occasional  flights  of  imagi- 
nation which  led  him  to  deviate  from  his  prototype.  These 
occasional  deviations  fall  generally  into  the  following  four  cate- 
gories : 

1.  Free  interpretation  and  subsequent  expansion  or  inter- 
polation of  the  Greek,  as  in  the  introductory  paragraph  (see  above, 
pages  431-32).  Such  interpretative  attempts  sometimes  resulted 
in  a  complete  change  of  the  text.  A  good  example  is  the  following 
passage  in  which  there  is  an  amusing  mixture  of  faithful  literalism 
with  fanciful  interpretation : 

^2  See  Jacobs  (above,  note  25)  35,  entry  12. 

Actually,  these  are  not  the  only  works  of  Patrizi  published  by  Mammarelli 
(the  spelling  of  the  printer's  name  differs  in  the  various  editions) .  In  the  same  year, 
1583,  Mammarelli  printed  Patrizi's  La  militia  romana  di  Polibio,  di  Tito-Livio  e  di 
Dionigi  Alicarnasseo  da  Francesco  Patricii  dichiarata.  Another  work  of  Patrizi  was  printed 
by  Mammarelli  during  the  next  year:  Apologia  contra  calumnias  Theodori  Angelutii 
(Ferrara  1584);  and  several  more  were  printed  by  the  same  D.  Mammarelli  or  his 
son  B.  Mammarelli  during  subsequent  years. 

See  Jacobs  (above,  note  25)  page  26. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  issue  of  the  authorship  may  rest  with  a  thorough 
examination  of  Patrizi's  correspondence  and  works,  edited  and  inedited,  and  the 
study  of  the  style  and  translation  techniques  used  in  Del  governo  in  comparison  with 
the  other  translations  by  Patrizi. 
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£2 
(fol.  194'-) 

AeyeraL  jjiOL  nore  a»? 


Del  governo 
(page  16) 

A  me  e  stato  altre  volte  raccontato, 
che 


efiTTopos  TLs,  TToXvoX^os  ojv,        e'  fu  un  ricchissimo  mercatante, 


/cat  ^lov  (sic)  iineravov  (sic) 
Kara  rrjv  nolrjaLV 
evTTopwv  .  .  . 


il  quale  avendo  bisogno, 

secondo  che  e'  disse  il  Poeta, 
della  vita  di  Epitteto;  .  .  . 


No  Greek  manuscript  mentions  Epictetus  and  the  passage 
obviously  alludes  to  Hesiod  (Opera,  Hne  31) : 

(hriVL  fjLTj  pLos  evhov  eTTrjeravos  /carce/cetrat. 

In  some  other  cases,  the  Greek  text  is  expanded  and  dramatized. 
Such  is  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  Fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Hare 
in  Chapter  1,  where  the  Italian  text  shows  "dramatic 
and  elaboration  over  the  Greek: 


expansion 


E2 
(fol.  203-) 

.  .  .  V(f)^  u>v 

6  Xecov 
TrXavrjOel? 

eppujjev  iavrov 


Del  governo 
(pages  35-36) 


.  dalla  quale 


ingannato, 
molto  iracondo 
vi  si  lancio 
per  vendicarsene : 
eV  TO)  <f>peaTi  e  trovatosi  in  fondo, 

ne  cosa  trovando,  e  gridando  "aiuto,  aiuto,  che  io 
mi  affogo"  e  la  lepre  ridendosi,  ischernendolo  con 
varii  motteggi, 
Kal  aTTeTTViyrj.         ve  lo  volle  vedere  affogare. 

Con  la  quale  nouva  ritornatasi  a'  compagni,  fu 
da  tutti  cen  grandissima  letizia  accolta:  e  fattigli 
di  molti  doni,  per  la  liberta  per  lei  loro  ricovrata. 

2.  Omissions  which  do  not  come  from  the  Greek.  For  instance, 
the  text  of  E^  corresponding  roughly  to  Puntoni,  page  99,  line  18 
to  page  100,  line  27  is  omitted  in  Del  governo  for  no  obvious  reason. 
This  is  part  of  a  lengthy  moralistic  elaboration,  the  rest  of  which 
is  included  in  Del  governo. 
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3.  Condensations  of  the  Greek  narrative.  These  appear 
occasionally  together  with  omissions.  For  example,  the  text  of 
Chapter  14  in  Del  governo  is  partly  condensed  and  partly  left  out. 
Almost  the  entire  last  page  of  Chapter  14  in  the  Greek  prototype 
(i.e.  E,  fol.  138^)  is  not  translated  into  the  Italian,  while  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter  is  condensed  into  a  more  compact  narrative. 

4.  Interpolations  not  occasioned  by  difficulties  in  the  Greek 
text.  Such  a  case  appears  in  Del  governo  on  page  15.  There, 
after  what  is  the  end  of  Preface  C  in  the  Greek  ( =  Puntoni,  page 
47),  the  Italian  continues  with  the  following  paragraph  in  which 
the  value  of  the  book  is  stressed:  "Ed  e  del  tenore  che  segue,  per 
ammaestramento  e  della  vita  privata,  e  specialmente  per  ammae- 
stramento  de'  re,  e  de'  principi;  i  quali  per  gli  esempi  che  vi  si 
raccontano,  deono  molto  bene  avvertire  alia  bonta  ed  alia  tristizia 
de'  loro  consiglieri,  per  potere  salvare  se,  ed  i  popoli  loro  giusta- 
mente  governare." 

In  spite  of  the  above  described  deviations,  Del  governo  cannot  be 
considered  anything  but  a  translation,  though  not  always  a 
faithful  and  accurate  one.  The  alterations  effected  in  the  Italian 
do  not  follow  a  single  or  consistent  pattern  fashioned  after  a  con- 
scious effort  to  change  or  improve  the  character  of  the  book. 
The  changes  rather  seem  to  have  been  haphazard,  occasional,  and 
inconsistent  and  to  have  come  about  by  momentary  inspiration  or 
aiTopLa,  They  were  aimed  at  solving  a  particular  difficulty  or 
improving  a  particular  paragraph  without  an  intentional  plan 
behind  them  that  would  take  into  consideration  the  total  end  result. 
No  stories  were  added  or  subtracted,  no  manuscripts  collated  or 
conflated.  This  brings  the  Italian  translation  into  sharp  con- 
trast with  other  renditions  of  Stephanites  such  as  the  Latin  of 
Possinus,  where  changes  were  made  after  a  consistent  plan  and 
with  permanent  aims  in  mind.^^  Yet,  some  of  the  changes  in 
Del  governo  do  add  a  more  vivid  and  compact  character  to  the 
narrative.  Such  changes  in  conjunction  with  the  not  infrequent 
elimination  of  lengthy  rhetorical  passages  (which  already  had 
taken  place  in  the  particular  Greek  manuscripts  that  served  as 
sources  for  Del  governo)  make  the  Italian  narrative  an  easier  and 
more  rapid  composition  than  those  found  in  the  printed  editions 
of  the  Greek  text. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  Possinus'  translation,  see  Studies  80. 
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XXXIII.    Livy  and  Augustus 

HANS  PETERSEN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  Livy  not  only  refers 
now  and  then  explicitly  to  his  own  times,  but  that  in  certain 
passages  of  his  narrative  he  merely  alludes,  in  a  somewhat  veiled 
manner,  to  contemporary,  or  at  any  rate  near-contemporary, 
events.  Thus,  when  he  says  in  his  preface  that  the  Romans  of 
his  own  times  could  endure  neither  their  own  corruption  nor  its 
corrective,^  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  law  concerning  marriage 
which  Augustus  had  proposed  in  the  year  28  b.c.^  Livy's  dis- 
cussion of  the  spolia  opima  of  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  ^  is  agreed  to  be 
connected  somehow  with  Augustus'  refusal  to  allow  them  to  M. 
Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  with  his  own  hands  killed  the  Bastarnian 
chieftain  Deldo  in  29  B.C.*  The  speech  in  which  Camillus  urges 
his  fellow-citizens  not  to  desert  Rome  and  migrate  to  Veii^ 
would  recall  to  the  reader  Antony's  alleged  purpose  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Egypt.  ^ 

From  these  doubtlessly  correct  observations  it  has  been  inferred 
not  only  that  Livy  in  certain  passages  expressed  his  approval  of 
Augustus'  aims  and  methods,^  but  that  throughout  Livy  wrote 
his  History  paying  close  attention  to  Augustus'  views,  and  in  fact 
with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  emperor's  policies,^  even  though 
admittedly  the  historian's  allusions  to  the  present  are  quite 

^  Liv.  praef.  9:  donee  ad  haee  tempora  quibus  nee  uitia  nostra  nee  remedia  pati 
possumus  peruentum  est. 

2  H.  Dessau,  "Die  Vorrede  des  Livius,"  Festschrift  zu  Otto  Hirschfelds  sechzigstem 
Gehurtstage  (Berlin  1903)  461-66.  Less  definite  the  statement  by  R.  Syme,  "Li\'y 
and  Augustus,"  HSCP  64  (1959)  42-43.    The  law  is  mentioned  only  by  Propert.  2.7. 

3  Liv.  4.20. 

*  Cass.  Dio  51.24.4.    The  connection  was  observed  by  H.  Dessau,  "Livius  und 
Augustus,"  Hermes  41  (1906)  142-51 ;  it  is  accepted  by  Syme,  HSCP  64  (1959)  43-46. 
5  Liv.  5.51-54. 

«  Cass.  Dio  50.4.1.  Cf.  R.  Syme,  Roman  Revolution  (Oxford  1939)  305;  HSCP  64 
(1959)  47-48.  Note  that  Livy  has  Camillus  refer  to  the  casa  Romuli  (5.53.8),  which 
was  important  to  Augustus  (Cass.  Dio  53.16.5). 

Bessau,  Festschrift  fiir  Hirschfeld  464;  Hermes  4\  (1906)  142,  151. 

^  Syme,  Roman  Revolution  317,  463-64.  Syme's  view  that  Livy  colluded  with 
Augustus  in  promoting  the  latter's  policies  has  been  rightly  rejected  by  P.  G.  \Valsh, 
Liiy  (Cambridge  1961)  10-14. 
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subtle.^  On  the  other  hand,  Tacitus  has  it  that  Augustus  called 
Livy  a  Pompeianus  because  the  historian  praised  Pompey  highly. 
This  epithet  would  not  be  a  fitting  one  for  the  emperor's  con- 
vinced followers,  as  Tacitus  himself  implies  when  he  says  that  the 
matter  did  not  lessen  the  personal  friendship  between  Augustus 
and  Livy.^^ 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  reconcile  Augustus' judgment  with 
what  Livy  wrote  and  with  Livy's  intentions.  For  this  purpose  a 
larger  number  of  such  allusions  should  be  discovered  in  his 
History,  since  the  more  such  passages  are  recognized  and  inter- 
preted, the  easier  it  is  to  analyze  their  general  tenor.  The  present 
investigation  deals  only  with  Book  1  for  three  reasons :  in  the  first 
place,  of  all  books  preserved,  it  is,  because  of  its  contents,  es- 
pecially favorable  to  such  allusions,  since  it  deals  with  monarchy; 
secondly.  Book  1  may  be  thought  to  have  set  the  tone  in  this  matter 
for  the  whole  work;  and  finally,  it  is  likely  that  Book  1  was 
published  separately. 

In  Book  1  Livy  mentions  expressly  the  gens  lulia^^  and  Caesar 
Augustus,^*  but  he  has  Augustus  in  mind  also  where  he  does  not 
mention  him  explicitly. 

Augustus  writes  in  the  Res  gestae  (34.3,  where  the  restorations  of 
the  Latin  text  are  confirmed  by  the  Greek  version) :  post  id 
tem[pus  ajuctoritate  [omnibus  praestiti,  potest]atis  au[tem  njihilo 
ampliu[s  habuji  quam  cet[eri  qui  m]ihi  quoque  in  ma[gis]tra[t]u 
conlegae  f[uerunt].  This  was  the  official  interpretation  at  a 
later  time;  it  may  in  fact  have  been  current  much  earlier.  For 
Livy,  describing  Evander's  rule,  says  (1.7.8): 

Euander  tum  ea,  profugus  ex  Peloponneso,  auctoritate  magis  quam 
imperio  regebat  loca,  uenerabilis  uir  miraculo  litterarum,  rei  nouae 
inter  rudes  artium  homines,  uenerabilior  diuinitate  credita  Carmentae 
matris  .  .  . 

»  Syme //^CP  64  (1959)  47. 

Tacit,  Ann.  4.34:  T.  Liuius,  eloquentiae  ac  fidei  praeclarus  in  primis,  Cn. 
Pompeium  tantis  laudibus  tulit  ut  Pompeianum  eum  Augustus  appellaret;  neque  id 
amicitiae  eorum  ofFecit. 

Syme,  Roman  Revolution  317,  note  5;  464,  note  2,  referring  to  his  own  statement 
"The  allegiance  of  Labienus,"  JRS  28  (1938)  125,  assigns  to  the  word  Pompeianus 
the  weakened  meaning  "Republican,"  a  view  which  will  hardly  be  accepted. 
12  Book  2  has  its  own  preface  (2.1.1-6).    Cf.  Syme  HSCP  64  (1959)  56. 
"  Liv.  1.3.2. 

1*  Liv.  1.19.3.  Syme  HSCP  64  (1959)  43  considers  the  possibility  that  the  name 
of  Augustus  in  this  passage  was  interpolated  "later."  This  would  make  no  difference 
to  the  present  argument. 
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The  contrast  between  auctoritas  and  imperium  neither  is  called  for 
by  the  context,  nor  docs  it  seem  to  have  been  part  of  the  historical 
tradition ;  it  is  clearly  meant  to  allude  to  Augustus.  Like  Evander, 
Augustus  also  lived  on  the  Palatine;  like  Evander,  Augustus 
also  claimed  divine  origin.  Livy  emphasizes  that  men  merely 
believed  in  the  divine  descent  of  the  ancient  ktistes  Evander; 
consequently  a  reader  may  well  infer  that  the  divine  origin  of  a 
contemporary  founder  of  the  state  is  even  less  likely.  It  seems  as 
if  disbelief  in  Augustus'  divine  origin  has  here  led  Livy  to  express 
a  doubt  also  in  Evander's  case,  although  the  latter  doubt  has  been 
connected  skilfully  with  its  context.  The  phrase  in  the  Livian 
passage,  miraculo  litterarum,  need  not  be  applied  to  Augustus ;  if  it 
is  to  be  so  applied,  which  seems  doubtful,  it  would  in  his  case  not 
so  much  mean  that  he  could  read  and  write,  but  might  refer  to 
Augustus'  not  very  successful  literary  endeavors. 

In  the  year  29  b.c.  Augustus  decreased  the  size  of  the  senate  by 
removing  from  it  one  hundred  and  ninety  persons.^®  In  the  year 
27  he  began  to  select  sixteen  senators  to  be  his  consilium  for  six 
months  at  a  time,  and  often  preferred  to  transact  official  business, 
and  even  sit  in  judgment,  with  them  privately  rather  than  to 
refer  the  matters  to  the  senate. ^'^  Cassius  Dio,  who  mentions  this, 
proceeds  directly  to  imply  that  the  emperor  exercised  almost 
always  the  right  to  declare  war,  make  peace,  and  conclude 
treaties  without  consulting  the  senate. Livy,  speaking  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  says  (1.49.6-7): 

praecipue  ita  patrum  numero  imminuto  statuit  nullos  in  patres  legere, 
quo  contemptior  paucitate  ipsa  ordo  esset  minusque  per  se  nihil  agi 
indignarentur.  (7)  hie  enim  regum  primus  traditum  a  prioribus 
morem  de  omnibus  senatum  consulendi  soluit;  domesticis  consiliis 
rem  publicam  administrauit ;  bellum  pacem  foedera  societates  per 
se  ipse,  cum  quibus  uoluit,  iniussu  populi  ac  senatus  fecit  diremitque. 

Livy  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  clear  the  allusion  to 
Augustus,  but  his  intention  is  clear  because  private  council  and 
monarchical  control  of  war  and  peace  are  juxtaposed  both  in 
Livy's  account  of  Tarquinius  Superbus'  rule  and  in  Dio's  account 
of  Augustus'  procedure.    Consequently,  the  motivation  which 

Evander  on  the  Palatine:  Liv.  1.7.3  and  8;  Dionys.  Halic.  Ant.  Rom.  1.31.4 
and  89.2;  Verg.  Aen.  8.51-54.    Augustus  on  the  Palatine:  Cass.  Dio  53.16.5. 
i«  Cass.  Dio  52.42.1-3. 
1'  Cass.  Dio  53.21.4^5. 
18  Cass.  Dio  53.21.6. 
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Livy  assigns  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  in  decreasing  the  number  of 
senators  casts  an  unfavorable  light  on  Augustus'  similar  action, 
and  incidentally  preserves  for  us  what  in  29  b.c.  must  have  been 
the  reaction  of  a  large  number  of  senators. 

It  was  surely  a  commonplace  of  the  Republican  opposition  that 
Augustus  had  gained,  strengthened,  and  preserved  his  rule  by 
winning  over  the  soldiery  by  donatives,  the  people  by  cheap 
grain,  the  senators  by  gifts  of  money  and  of  offices,  and  all  by  the 
attractions  of  security.^®  Similarly  Livy  describes  how  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  after  causing  the  leading  citizens  of  Gabii  to  be  killed 
or  exiled,  came  to  control  the  city  (1.54.10) : 

largitiones  inde  praedaeque;  et  dulcedine  priuati  commodi  sensus 
malorum  publicorum  adimi,  donee  orba  consilio  auxilioque  Gabina 
res  regi  Romano  sine  ulla  dimicatione  in  manum  traditur. 

Yet  Livy  has  in  mind  not  only  the  present,  but  also  the  future, 
and  to  an  attentive  reader  he  occasionally  hints  what  might 
happen  to  Augustus. 

Julius  Caesar  had  been  deified ;  so  would  Augustus  be,  after  his 
death.  Augustus  wished  to  receive  the  name  Romulus,  and 
even  after  he  had  accepted  the  title  Augustus  he  was  understood 
to  be  the  New  Romulus.  Livy  describes  how  Romulus  was 
declared  a  god,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  a  rather  suspect 
witness,  the  kind  of  witness  that  would  almost  certainly  come 
forward  also  when  Augustus  was  to  be  deified.  But  Livy  did 
not  neglect  to  record  the  tradition  that  the  senators  had  torn 
Romulus  to  pieces,  a  possibility  which  the  New  Romulus  never 
forgot,  so  that  while  attending  sessions  of  the  senate,  he  would 
often  wear  a  breastplate. 

Livy  describes  how  volunteers  were  collected  to  overthrow 
Tarquinius  Superbus. Augustus  had  established  cohortes  uolun- 
tariorum,  which  were  recruited  probably  from  among  citizens, 
though  not  through  the  regular  dilectus.^^  The  reason  for  this 
recruitment  was  perhaps  that  these  men  could  not  meet  the  usual 

i»  Tacit.  Ann.  1.2. 

20  Cass.  Dio  53.16.7. 

21  Liv.  1.16.5-8. 

22  Cf.  J.  Gage,  "Romulus-Augustus,"  Mel.  Rome  47  (1930)  148. 

23  Liv.  1.16.4.    The  polite  Livy  calls  this  tradition  a  perobscurafama. 
2*  Cass.  Dio  54.12.3. 

25  Liv.  1.59.5,  12. 

26  K.  Kraft,  ^wr  Rekrutierung  der  Alen  und  Kohorten  an  Rhein  und  Donau  (Bern  1951) 
87-95.    A.  Neumann  i?£  9a  (1961)  886-90. 
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requirements  for  entry  into  the  army,  but  that  in  spite  of  this  it 
seemed  advisable  to  accept  them  as  recruits,  give  them  the  usual 
perquisites,  and  have  possible  unruliness  among  them  checked  by 
military  discipline.  At  the  time  when  Livy  wrote,  some  cohortes 
uoluntariorunif  pretending  to  be  devoted  to  the  Republic,  may  even 
have  been  guilty  of  sedition.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
in  this  case  Livy  intended  any  allusion  to  his  own  times,  especially 
since  the  origin  of  the  cohortes  uoluntariorum  is  not  altogether  clear. 

Livia  was  thought  to  have  offended  against  pietas  by  leaving  her 
first  husband  while  bearing  his  six-months'  child  and  straightway 
marrying  the  later  Augustus,  even  though  her  father  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  had  fought  in  the  Republican  army  at 
Philippi,  and  had  killed  himself  after  the  battle. She  would 
surely  share  her  husband's  fate,  should  he  be  overthrown,  and  she 
may  well  have  noticed  the  story  of  Tullia,  Servius  Tullius'  savage 
daughter,  who  likewise  had  offended  against  pietas  by  acquiring 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  power  and  under  questionable  circum- 
stances, a  second  husband,  and  by  mistreating  her  father.^^ 
With  such  similarities  apparent,  Livia  would  perhaps  not  have 
enjoyed  reading  Livy's  description  of  Tullia's  flight  (1.59.13) : 

inter  hunc  tumultum  Tullia  dome  profugit  exsecrantibus  quacumque 
incedebat  inuocantibusque  parentum  furias  uiris  mulieribusque. 

In  none  of  these  passages  does  Livy  state  explicitly  the  possible 
application  to  contemporary  persons  or  contemporary  events ;  yet 
an  attentive  and  somewhat  pre-disposed  reader  would  under- 
stand readily  that  if  Augustus  ruled  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of 
certain  Roman  kings,  he  might  well  expect  similar  reactions. 
Three  facts  make  it  likely  that  Livy  actually  intended  these 
insinuations:  first,  the  passages  deal  with  situations  that  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Livy's  own  time;  secondly,  the 
passages  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  preclude  accident  on  the 
writer's  part  and  over-interpretation  on  the  reader's  part;  and 
lastly,  all  the  passages  show  the  same  non-committal  way  of 
alluding  to  the  writer's  own  times,  the  author  being  courteous 
enough  not  to  state  the  application  explicitly,  but  leaving  no  doubt 
about  the  moral  to  be  drawn. 

27  Cass.  Dio  48.44.1-2. 

28  Liv.  1.46.4--9;  48.5-7. 

28  The  allusions  listed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article  are  easily  seen  to  be  of  the 
same  type,  and  by  no  means  imply  that  Livy  approved  the  contemporary  acts  to  which 
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Moreover,  this  subtle  way  of  alluding  to  the  present  is  found  not 
only  in  Livy.  Of  contemporary  historians,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  employs  it  when  describing  the  institutions  established  by 
Romulus.  In  particular,  Dionysius  speaks  of  four  cardinal 
virtues  which  Romulus  tried  to  secure  in  his  state,  namely, 
eusebeia,  sdphrosyne,  dikaiosyne,  and  andreia.^^  These  virtues  cor- 
respond to  pietaSy  dementia,  iustitia,  virtus,  which  were  inscribed 
on  the  clupeus  aureus  which  Senate  and  People  voted  to  the  New 
Romulus. ^2  Horace  also  celebrated  these  virtues  in  his  so-called 
Roman  odes,^^  which  he  wrote  perhaps  at  the  time  when  the 
clupeus  was  dedicated.^*  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dionysius,  in 
his  discussion  of  Romulus'  institutions,  drew  upon  a  previous 
work  which,  although  perhaps  not  a  pamphlet,  yet  definitely 
reflected  contemporary  concerns;  this  alleged  source  has  been 
dated  either  to  Caesar's  time^^  or  to  about  28  b.g.^^  However, 
it  seems  more  natural,  and  more  correct,  not  to  assume  any 
"Tendenzschrift"  as  Dionysius'  source,  but  to  hold  that  the 
allusions  to  Caesar's  time  derive  from  Varro,  whom  Dionysius 
cites  by  name,  and  that  the  allusions  to  the  Augustan  period  as 
well  as  the  many  comparisons  with  Greek  institutions  are 
Dionysius'  own  contribution.^^    For  the  present  investigation 

he  alluded.  Thus,  the  word  remedia,  applied  in  Livy's  preface  to  Augustus'  proposed 
social  legislation  (above,  note  1),  may  have  been  Augustus'  own  expression.  Livy's 
discussion  of  Cossus'  spolia  opima  and  of  the  testimony  supplied  by  Augustus  (above, 
note  3)  has  led  some  scholars  to  believe,  perhaps  rightly,  that  Livy,  while  not  con- 
vinced by  the  emperor's  testimony,  still  thought  that  it  should  be  mentioned  (cf. 
Dessau,  Hermes  41  [1906]  148).  Nor  does  Livy  state  explicitly  any  personal  opinion 
on  the  question  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome.  Similar  in  manner 
are  the  rather  noncommittal  comparisons  of  ancient  simplicity  with  contemporary 
splendor  (Liv.  1.55.9;  56.2).  The  tone  of  condemnation  is  much  stronger  in  a  later 
book  (7.2.13),  where  there  is  found  also  a  comparison  of  the  early  secessiones  with  the 
bloody  civil  wars  of  a  later  time  (7.40.2). 

30  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  2.7-29. 

31  Dionys.  Hal.        /?om.  2.18. 

32  Res  gestae  34.2. 

33  Horat.  Carm.  3.1-6. 

3^  J.  Gage  in  his  commentary  (1935)  on  Res  gestae  34.2. 

3^  M.  Pohlenz,  "Eine  politische  Tendenzschrift  aus  Caesars  Zeit,"  Hermes  59 
(1924)  157-89.  Pohlenz'  date  is  accepted  by  U.  Kahrstedt,  Gottingische  Gelehrte 
Anzeigen  200  (1938)  6,  and  by  L.  Wickert,  Klio  32  (1939)  332. 

3^  A.  v.  Premerstein,  "Vom  Werden  und  Wesen  des  Prinzipats,"  Abh.  Bayer. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  philos.-hist.  Abt.,  N.F.,  15  (1937)  8-12.  His  view  is  accepted  by  E. 
Kornemann,  "Zum  Augustus] ahr,"  Klio  31  (1938)  81-83. 

3'  So  Fr.  Cornelius,  Untersuchungen  zur  friihen  romischen  Geschichte  (Miinchen  1940) 
27,  note  59. 
15  +  T.P.  92 
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nothing  turns  on  this  problem,  since  intentional  allusions  to  con- 
temporary affairs  are  beyond  doubt. 

Allusions  to  the  writer's  own  times  naturally  did  not  have  to  be 
of  this  restrained  and  courteous  type  described  above.  They 
could  be  direct  and  flattering,  such  as  are  not  uncommonly  found 
in  certain  poets  of  the  Augustan  period.  But  such  allusions 
could  also  be  of  a  different  sort. 

Augustus  had,  both  as  triumvir  and  later  as  sole  ruler,  difficulty 
in  finding  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  a  large  enough  army; 
although  he  prides  himself  on  the  praemia  paid  at  various  times  to 
soldiers  and  veterans, he  was  forced,  in  a.d.  5/6,  to  establish  the 
aerarium  militare,^^  which  implies  that  in  the  preceding  years  the 
financial  difficulties  had  been  especially  serious.  Ovid  wrote 
his  Ars  amatoria  about  the  year  1  b.c.*^  In  this  work,  after  having 
narrated  how  Romulus  secured  for  his  soldiers  praemia  in  the  form 
of  the  Sabine  women,  Ovid,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  episode, 
alludes  unabashedly  to  his  own  unwillingness  to  serve  in  the  army 
and,  by  stating  that  the  first  Romulus  had  been  the  only  one  able 
to  pay  his  soldiers,  also  insinuates  the  difficulties  which  the  New 
Romulus  encountered  in  this  matter  (1.131-32) : 

Romule,  militibus  scisti  dare  commoda  solus; 
haec  mihi  si  dederis  commoda,  miles  ero. 

These  verses,  not  quite  appropriate  in  their  context  and  truly 
impertinent,  are  in  themselves  perhaps  sufficient  to  explain,  if 
not  to  justify,  Ovid's  exile;  they  illustrate  how  the  indirect  way 
of  alluding  to  contemporary  events  could  be  made  to  serve  a 
malicious  sarcasm  which  is  a  far  cry  from  Livy's  polite  sug- 
gestions. 

The  above  observations  not  only  show  how  Livy  could  allude  to 
his  own  times,  but  help  to  explain  what  is  easily  one  of  the  most 

38  Res  gestae  3.3;  15.3;  16. 

39  Cass.  Dio  55.23.1;  24.9-25.6. 

40  Cf.  Cass.  Dio  54.25.5  (13  b.c). 

41  M.  Schanz,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Litt.  2.  P  (Miinchen  1911)  271. 

42  Syme,  Roman  Revolution  467,  has  noted  that  Ovid  "made  fun  of  the  army"  in 
writing  Amores  1.9.1-2  (militat  omnis  amans  et  habet  sua  castra  Cupido,  Attice  crede 
mihi  militat  omnis  amans).  Here  again,  Ovid  advances  an  intentionally  specious 
(and  humorous)  argument  to  apologize  for  his  unsoldierly  character.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  title  of  Ovid's  Remedia  amor  is  alludes  flippantly  to  what  is  perhaps 
Augustus'  OA-vn  language  (above,  note  29),  Ovid  implying  sarcastically  that  he  would 
fain  imitate  the  emperor,  and  would  try  his  best  to  undo,  by  means  of  the  new  poem, 
the  harm  which  he  had  wrought  public  morality  through  his  Ars  amatoria. 
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important  stylistic  peculiarities  of  Book  1 :  the  intentionally  uneven 
style  of  narrative,  Livy  narrating  some  matters  in  detail,  but 
according  only  brief  mention  to  others.  This  style  is  quite  op- 
posed to  that  which  pragmatic  historians  of  the  Hellenistic  period, 
like  Polybius,  had  employed.  The  latter  would  make  it  their 
special  concern  to  place  every  single  event  of  the  past  in  its  causal 
nexus,  would  narrate  as  fully  and  with  as  many  details  as  they 
could,  and  would  make  frequent  use  of  technical  terminology, 
all  with  the  purpose  of  helping  their  readers  to  understand  the 
narrative.  As  a  result,  these  pragmatic  historians  of  the  Hellenis- 
tic period  came  to  accord  the  same  care,  and  often  the  same 
circumstantial  treatment,  alike  to  important  events  and  to  unim- 
portant ones,  and  their  style  became  cumbersome,  repetitive,  and 
in  its  over-all  impression,  monotonous.*^  Sallust  consciously 
rejected  this  style  of  the  pragmatic  historians  and,  partly  by  employ- 
ing brevitas  arbitrarily,  elaborated  a  style  of  his  own  which,  as  it 
were,  alarms  the  reader  by  the  intentional  and  exaggerated  un- 
evenness  of  the  narrative  as  well  as  by  the  paradoxical  element  in 
specific  expressions.  This  is  the  style  which  Livy,  in  spite  of  his 
avowed  Ciceronianism  and  in  spite  of  what  his  practice  was  to  be 
in  his  later  books,  used  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  in  Book  1 . 
To  this  style  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  by  the  very  preface, 
which  shows  strong  Sallustian  color  in  both  style  and  thought.** 
Livy's  general  method  of  narrative  is  clear :  he  was  intent  upon 
emphasizing  certain  episodes,  and  he  did  so  partly  by  especially  full 
and  pathetic  narrative,  partly  by  abridging  or  altogether  omitting 
previous  and  succeeding  events,  partly  by  putting,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  events  into  a  causal  connection  which  may  have  been 
of  his  own  invention.*^  Because  of  this  method  Livy  needed  for 
the  narrative  of  the  regal  period  only  a  single  book,  whereas 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  needed  four. 

Nevertheless,  Livy's  narrative  is  influenced  also,  we  must 
assume,  by  that  in  his  source  or  sources,  even  if  the  latter  are  lost. 
How  he  employed  them,  can  be  seen  clearly  by  his  procedure  in 

Cf.  H,  Nissen,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Quellen  der  vierten  und  fiinften 
Dekade  des  Livius  (Berlin  1863)  21-22. 

One  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  presence  of  Sallustian  color  in  the  first  book 
of  Livy's  History,  since  Sallust  was  Livy's  immediate  predecessor  in  writing  Roman 
history.    Asinius  Pollio  was  working  on  his  Histories  in  the  years  30-29  B.C.  (Horat. 
Cnrm.  2.1.1-8  and  1 7-36) ,  and  thus  could  hardly  have  been  a  model  for  Livy's  Book  1 . 
*5  Cf.  A.  Klotz,  RE  13  (1926)  834. 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  decades,  where  Polybius  was  his  chief  source 
for  the  events  outside  of  Rome.  On  the  whole,  Livy  translated 
Polybius  rather  faithfully,  but  he  would  abridge  or  expand  the 
narrative,  would  re-write  the  speeches,  would  turn  direct  speeches 
into  indirect  ones,  and  vice  versa;  making  these  changes  in  the 
narrative,  as  far  as  the  style  is  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  practice  in  antiquity,  and  as  far  as  the  changes  affect 
the  substance  of  the  narrative,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  recognizable 
principle,  but  as  considerations  of  the  moment  directed  him.^^ 
It  should  be  assumed  that  these  changes  were  not  only  made 
after  an  altogether  mechanical  fashion,  merely  in  order  to  vary 
the  narrative  of  the  source,  but  that  they  also  reflect  Livy's  per- 
sonal views  and  preferences. 

It  should  be  possible,  therefore,  to  discover,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  how  Livy  selected  and  modified  his  source  materials  for 
Book  1.  One  may  either  compare  Livy's  account  of  some 
matter  or  event  with  his  account  of  a  similar  matter  or  event  else- 
where in  the  book,  or  one  may  compare  Livy's  account  with  the 
one  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  must  have  used 
for  his  narrative  of  the  regal  period  of  Roman  history  largely  the 
same  sources  as  Livy,  or  in  any  case  very  similar  ones  (as  the  close 
parallelism  of  Dionysius'  narrative  with  Livy's  narrative  shows), 
though  matters  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Dionysius, 
while  adopting  and  modifying  his  sources,  must  on  his  part  have 
used  methods  similar  to  those  employed  by  Livy. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  Livy  gave  what  is  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  book  a  rather  full  narrative  of  certain 
episodes,  even  though  they  were  doubtless  narrated  fully  in  his 
sources,  as  they  are  narrated  fully  by  Dionysius.  These  were 
stories  which  Livy,  like  other  historians,  felt  should  not  be 
abridged  over-much.  In  this  category  belong  episodes  like  the 
youth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women, 
the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  fall  of  the  latter  Tarquin. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  episodes  which  are  told  so 
fully  that  they  stand  out  in  the  single  Livian  book  dealing  with 
the  regal  period.  It  seems  not  amiss  to  seek  a  reason  for  this  fact, 
and  the  various  passages  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper 
suggest  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  episodes  were  narrated  fully 
so  that  Livy  could  make  clearer  the  allusions  to  his  own  times. 

46  Nissen  (above,  note  43)  19-27. 
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The  centuriate  organization,  established  by  Servius  TuUius 
on  the  basis  of  property  classes,  must  always  have  attracted  the 
interest  of  historians  and  antiquarians.  Yet  Livy's  description 
of  it^^  is  quite  detailed  when  compared  with  his  description  of 
Romulus'  constitution,  which  latter  is,  moreover,  presented  not 
consecutively,  but  at  different  points  of  the  narrative.*^  One 
may  conjecture  that  the  Servian  constitution  had  a  special 
interest  at  the  time  when  Livy  wrote,  because  of  the  census  which 
Augustus  had  held  in  28  b.g.*^  During  this  census  Augustus  may 
have  justified  some  of  his  actions  and  rulings  by  referring  to 
Servius  Tullius,  who  had  been,  it  should  be  remembered,  the 
democrat  among  the  Roman  kings. 

However,  Livy  may  allude  to  his  own  times  not  only  by  detailed 
narrative  as  such,  but  also  by  means  slightly  different.  Thus,  not 
only  is  Romulus'  death  told  rather  fully,  but  the  lengthy  witness 
of  Proculus  Julius  to  Romulus'  deification  is  presented  as  all  but 
fraud,  an  interpretation  which  may  have  been  colored  by  similar 
testimonies  after  Caesar's  death,  and  by  intimations  that  such 
testimonies  would  also  be  offered  after  Augustus'  death. 
Moreover,  in  pragmatizing  the  version  that  Romulus  was  mur- 
dered by  the  senators,  Livy  chose  to  record  rather  vaguely  the 
tradition  that  the  senators  were  hostile  to  the  king,^^  thus  implying 
that  Romulus'  rule  was  in  general  unfavorable  to  the  senators. 
At  this  point  Livy  could  have  indicated  the  specific  instances  of 
senatorial  and  popular  dissatisfaction  which  Dionysius  enu- 
merates;^^ but  if  Livy  had  done  so,  he  would  have  weakened  the 
insinuations  which  he  wished  to  make. 

In  Livy's  treatment  of  the  marriage  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  to 
the  savage  Tullia,  the  moral  objections  stand  out  all  the  more 
clearly  because  the  narrative  is  quite  brief;  consequently  the 
allusion  to  Livia  would  not  be  missed  by  many  readers,^*  as 

4'  Liv.  1.42.4-43.13. 

Liv.  1.8;  also  1.13.6-8.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  treats  the  constitution  of 
Romulus  as  fully  (Ant.  Rom.  2.7-14)  as  the  centuriate  organization  established  by 
Servius  Tullius  (Ant.  Rom.  4.16-21). 

49  Res  gestae  8.2;  Cass.  Dio  53.1.3;  cf.  53.17.7. 

Cf.  above,  page  443.  In  Dionysius'  narrative,  the  episode  of  Julius'  testimony 
occurs  as  motivation  for  the  temple  built  by  Numa  in  Romulus'  honor  (Ant.  Rom. 
2.63.3-4),  and  Julius  is  expressly  absolved  from  the  suspicion  of  fraud. 

51  Liv.  1.15".8  and  1.16.4. 

52  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  2.56.3-5. 
"  Liv.  1.46.4-9. 

5*  See  above,  page  444. 
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perhaps  it  could  be  more  easily  missed  in  a  narrative  which,  like 
that  of  Dionysius,  made  the  situation  less  general  by  presenting 
many  additional  details  and  by  assigning  a  speech  to  Tullia.^^ 

Livy  may  allude  to  his  own  times  by  selecting  certain  details 
and  placing  them  side  by  side,  and  also  by  alleging  certain  motives. 
So,  for  example,  Dionysius  also  mentions  that  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  preferred  to  transact  official  business  at  home,-^^  but  he  places 
this  detail  among  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  a  rather  common- 
place description  of  a  tyrant's  ways;  whereas  Livy's  narrative, 
being  more  selective,  points  more  clearly  to  the  contemporary 
parallel.  In  the  same  passage  Livy,  narrating  that  Tarquinius 
Superbus  decreased  the  number  of  senators,  alleges  that  the  king's 
aim  was  to  weaken  the  senate  and  to  draw  more  of  the  public 
administration  unto  himself.  This  motivation,  implausible  to 
anyone  familiar  with  effective  senatorial  government  at  a  time 
when  the  Republic  was  unimpaired,  can  hardly  have  been  intro- 
duced by  one  of  Livy's  predecessors  in  writing  Roman  history. 
The  context  leads  us  to  suspect  that  Livy  did  not  find  this  moti- 
vation in  his  sources,  but  that  it  had  been  alleged  as  the  reason 
for  Augustus'  similar  action  in  29  B.C.,  and  that  Livy  himself 
transferred  the  motive  to  Tarquinius  Superbus.  In  adding, 
or  changing,  motivation,  Livy  would  only  have  employed  a 
method  commonly  accepted  by  pragmatic  historians. 

Finally,  allusions  to  the  present  may  be  made  by  using  certain 
words  with  current  connotations.  Livy  employs  this  method  in 
his  account  of  Evander.^^ 

Without  doubt,  Livy's  narrative  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  is 
quite  uneven.  He  assigns  to  the  reign  of  each  of  the  four  kings 
Romulus,  Tullus  Hostilius,  Servius  Tullius,  and  Tarquinius 
Superbus  about  twice  as  much  space  as  to  the  reign  of  Numa  or 

Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  4.28.1-30.4.  Dionysius'  pre-occupations  are  those  of 
a  pragmatic  historian,  as  shown  by  his  intrusion  of  polemic  into  his  narrative  (4.30.2- 
3).    Livy  postpones  Tullia's  speech  until  after  the  marriage  (1.47.1-5). 

56  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  4.41.3. 

5'  See  above,  pages  442-43. 

5^  Cf.  Walsh  (above,  note  8)  57,  note  3  (motivations  not  found  in  his  source  Polybius) ; 
66-73  (virtues  and  their  lack  used  as  motivation).  On  the  other  hand,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  states  unequivocally  that  he  follows  his  sources,  whether  they  be 
written  or  oral,  with  all  due  care  {Ant.  Rom.  1.7),  and  mentions  expressly  when  his 
narrative  differs  from  that  of  the  other  historians  {Ant.  Rom.  4.6.1). 

5^  See  above,  pages  441-42.  By  the  same  method  both  Livy  (above,  note  1)  and 
Ovid  (above,  note  42)  seem  to  have  alluded  to  the  possibly  Augustan  term  "remedia." 
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to  that  of  Tarquin  the  Elder,  while  even  less  space  is  allotted 
to  Ancus'  reign  and  to  the  narrative  of  events  before  Romulus. 
Of  the  four  reigns  to  which  Livy  has  allotted  a  large  space,  the 
account  of  Tullus  HostiHus'  reign  achieves  that  length  only 
because  Livy  has  inserted  in  it  a  very  full  account  of  the  combat 
between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii ;  but  for  the  narrative  of  this 
combat,  the  account  of  Tullus'  reign  would  be  no  longer  than  the 
account  of  the  reign  of  Numa  or  that  of  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the 
Elder.  On  the  other  hand,  as  was  shown  above,  the  reigns  of 
Romulus,  Servius  Tullius,  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  presented 
opportunities  to  allude  to  Augustus'  rule;  and  even  though 
earlier  historians  may  already  have  allotted  more  space  to  these 
reigns  than  to  the  others,  yet  Livy  seems  to  have  done  so  quite 
consciously  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  these  reigns  afforded 
more  parallels  to  matters  of  current  interest.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  allusions  to  contemporary  matters  are  naturally  found  in 
passages  where  the  narrative  of  an  individual  episode  is  in  itself 
rather  full  and  detailed;  and  again,  Livy  may  often  have  given 
such  a  detailed  narrative  mainly  in  order  to  be  able  to  allude  to  his 
own  times. 

One  may,  therefore,  be  willing  to  accept  the  view  that  Livy, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  History,  alluded  not  infrequently  to  con- 
temporary matters ;  for  these  allusions  are  plausible  in  themselves, 
help  to  explain  a  chief  characteristic  of  the  narrative  style  in  this 
book,  and  agree  well  with  its  date  of  composition.^^  Naturally, 

The  account  of  Romulus  is  already  slightly  longer  than  each  of  the  accounts 
given  of  Tullus,  Servius,  and  Superbus ;  this  may  be  the  reason  why  Livy  has  not 
treated  Romulus'  political  institutions  very  fully  (see  above,  page  449) .  The  account 
of  Ancus'  reign,  of  which  the  tradition  had  little  to  tell,  is  eked  out  by  a  detailed 
description  of  fetial  procedure  (1.32.5-14),  but  even  so  is  by  far  the  shortest  account 
of  any  reign.  The  above  computations  are  purposely  held  to  generalities;  I  disavow 
any  attempt  to  find  exact  numerical  correspondences. 

^1  In  1.19.3  Livy  refers  to  the  closing  of  Janus'  temple  in  29  B.C.  (Cass.  Dio  51.20.4), 
but  not  to  its  second  closing  in  25  e.g.  (Cass.  Dio  53,26.5),  and  gives  Caesar  the  title 
Augustus,  which  Senate  and  People  voted  him  in  the  year  27  (Cass.  Dio  53.16.6),  so 
that  Livy  seems  to  have  written  this  passage,  and  consequently  the  whole  book, 
between  27  and  25.  These  dates  (which  lately  Syme,  HSCP64:  [1959],  seems  to  reject 
on  page  43  and  to  accept  on  pages  49  and  50)  had  been  confirmed  by  the  allusions 
recognized  previously  as  referring  to  these  years  (see  above,  page  440),  and  are  now 
corroborated  by  the  allusions  discussed  in  the  present  article,  especially  by  the  allu- 
sion to  Augustus'  relations  with  the  senate  in  29-27  B.C.  (see  above,  pages  442, 450),  and 
by  the  probable  allusion  to  Augustus'  census  in  28  B.C.  (above,  page  449) ;  moreover,  the 
other  allusions  agree  well  with  the  dates  27-25  B.C.  assigned  to  the  composition  of 
Book  1. 
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different  readers,  with  different  preferences,  different  pre- 
occupations, and  different  skills,  will  always  hold  slightly  different 
interpretations  of  passages  like  those  discussed  above;  and  in  fact 
such  different  interpretations  must  not  only  have  been  common  in 
antiquity,  too,  but  seem  to  have  been  consciously  intended  by 
many  authors.  The  present  paper  does  not  so  much  seek  to 
impose  a  single  exclusive  interpretation  on  all  readers,  however 
recalcitrant,  but  rather  seeks  to  discover  and  analyze  what  was 
in  Livy's  mind  as  he  wrote  certain  passages.  That  he  often  had  in 
mind  his  own  times,  seems  now  quite  clear;  it  seems  not  less  clear 
that  by  many  of  these  allusions  he  intended  to  warn  his  contem- 
poraries, especially  Augustus,  and  that  he  was  anything  but  the 
emperor's  panegyrist  and  propagandist,  his  message  being: 
Romans  will  not  tolerate  unmitigated  monarchy.  Augustus  was 
right  in  calling  Livy  a  Pompeianus ;  and  Livy  should  surely  be 
numbered  among  the  decora  ingenia  who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
wrote  the  history  even  of  the  Augustan  period  without  flattering 
the  ruler.  ^2 

"  Tacit.  Ann.  1.1. 
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XXXIV.    Mimesis  in  the  Sophistes  of  Plato 
J.  A.  PHILIP 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Athens  in  the  fifth  century  was  a  great  center  of  the  arts,  but  in 
its  everyday  hfe  it  was  more  obviously  and  more  publicly  a  center 
of  the  crafts.  Most  Athenians  were  somehow  engaged  in  them. 
Every  Athenian  had  dealings  with  them, — with  the  shoemakers, 
weavers,  potters,  bronzeworkers  who  produced  and  purveyed  the 
articles  necessary  for  daily  life.  The  Athenian  observed  in  the 
streets  the  operations  of  these  crafts  or  technai  and  was  led  to 
speculate  on  the  sophia  and  episteme,  the  skill  and  know-how,  that 
constituted  the  arete  or  excellence  of  the  craftsman  in  his  craft. 
To  the  manual  crafts  he  assimilated  professions  such  as  medicine 
and  the  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  music  and  letters.  These  too 
were  recognized  as  technai,  with  peculiar  skills  making  for  the 
excellence  of  their  product.  Not  only  the  Athenians  but  all 
Greeks,  as  linguistic  usage  suggests,  drew  parallels  between  these 
crafts  and  the  craft  of  living,  between  the  craftsman  expert  {agathos) 
in  his  trade  and  the  citizen  expert  {agathos)  in  the  conduct  of  his 
public  and  private  life.  When  Socrates  "gabbled  away"  about 
shoemakers,  he  was  derided  for  using  in  argument  the  analogy  of 
the  crafts  only  because  he  used  it  to  the  point  of  abuse.  It  was  a 
pedestrian  and  not  a  questionable  analogy. 

Of  this  characteristic  Socratic  analogy  Plato  made  the  ample  use 
which  is  for  us  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  dialogues.  He  further 
associated  with  the  analogy  of  techne — as  Socrates  may  not  have 
done — the  notion  of  mimesis,  a  notion  currently  used  of  dramatic 
and  artistic  representation  but  perhaps  not  generally  extended  to 
all  the  crafts  as  the  criterion  by  which  their  excellence  was  to  be 
judged.  The  dramatic  actor  was  said  to  imitate  or  mime.  The 
musician  was  said  to  imitate  or  represent  the  passions.  The 
architect  was  said  to  imitate  or  represent  by  his  columns  the  tree- 
trunk.  But  what  can  the  carpenter  or  the  bronzeworker  be  said 
to  imitate,  unless  he  is  copying  from  a  model  ?  If  a  generalized 
use  of  mimesis  was  current  in  Plato's  time,  it  was  current  as  an 
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extension  of  a  more  specific  use.  Wc  shall  find  in  Plato  instances 
of  both  the  specific  and  the  generalized  use  and  instances  in  which, 
because  Plato  allowed  them  to  co-exist,  the  meaning  and  conno- 
tations of  the  one  overlap  those  of  the  other,  and  ambiguities  arise. 
Already  in  the  Republic  these  two  senses  of  mimesis,  the  specific 
or  dramatic  sense  and  the  generalized  or  metaphysical  sense,  are 
both  present.  They  are  exhibited  again  in  the  final  division  of 
the  Sophistes  as  two  classes  related  to  one  another  as  genus  to  species. 
When  we  have  delimited  the  two  senses  in  the  Republic  we  will 
consider  their  relation  in  the  Sophistes  and  its  implications.^ 

In  Book  3  of  the  Republic  we  are  concerned  with  education  and 
so  with  the  ethical  consequences  for  the  citizen,  and  especially 
for  the  guardians,  of  mimesis.  Mimesis  is  defined  as  making 
oneself  like  another  either  in  utterance  or  in  external  characteris- 
tics (393c).  It  is  not  conceived  as  a  mere  "aping"  in  externals 
nor  as  an  enacting  in  the  sense  of  assuming  a  foreign  role.  It  is 
not  achieved  critically  nor  by  an  effort  of  the  intelligence  but  in  a 
sense  by  becoming  the  fictional  person  you  impersonate  or 
represent.  Plato  speaks  chiefly  of  the  poet  who,  in  drama  or  in 
dramatic  passages  of  the  epic,  makes  himself  the  mouthpiece  of 
his  characters ;  but  his  real  concern  is  with  the  guardians,  in  whose 
education  such  poetry  plays  a  principal  role.  Is  the  guardian  to 
become  an  imitator  (394e)  and  surrender  himself  to  the  influences 
of  imitation  on  the  soul  ?  ^ 

^  For  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  mimesis  see  H.  Roller,  Die  Mimesis  in  der 
Anlike  (Bern  1954).  For  a  bibliography  of  the  theory  of  art,  R.  C.  Lodge,  Plato's 
Theory  of  Art  (London  1953).  For  references  to  periodical  discussion,  W.  Verdenius, 
Mimesis  (Leiden  1949).  For  a  general  discussion  of  Plato's  theory  of  art,  G.  M.  A. 
Grube,  Plato's  Thought  (London  1935).  For  mimesis  and  literary  criticism,  R. 
McKeon,  "Literary  Criticism  and  the  Concept  of  Imitation  in  Antiquity"  in  Critics 
and  Criticism,  ed.  R.  S.  Crane  (Chicago  1952)  147-75.  For  the  methodology  of 
imitation,  R.  Robinson,  Plato's  Earlier  Dialectic^  (Oxford  1953)  202-22.  Of  the 
principal  commentators  on  the  Sophistes  only  F.  M.  Cornford  Plato's  Theory  of  Knowledge 
(London  1935)  discusses  mimesis  at  length,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  clarify. 

2  The  creative  act  of  the  tragic  actor  is  recognized  as  mimesis  (393c)  in  that 
"making  oneself  like  another  in  utterance  or  in  external  characteristics  is  to  imitate." 
It  is  also  recognized  that  as  spectators  we  come  under  the  influence  of  this  imitation — 
by  sympatheia  we  "follow"  it.  Is  this  consequence  in  us  as  spectators  also  to  be  called 
mimesis  ?  By  participating  passively  in  the  mimesis  of  the  actor,  or  of  the  poet,  do  we 
too  imitate?  Though  he  nowhere  explicitly  considers  it,  Plato  would  appear  not 
to  consider  this  secondary  phenomenon  mimesis.  If  the  guardian  "represents"  the 
models  of  the  poet — whether  in  the  recitations  of  his  paideia,  in  dance  or  in  song — 
then  mimesis  occurs.  But  of  the  pathos  of  the  soul  in  its  self-identification  with  these 
models  Plato  nowhere  uses  the  term  mimesis.  How  then  did  he  conceive  the  psycho- 
logical process  consequent  on  recitation  and  on  passive  participation  at  spectacles? 
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Plato's  answer  is  that  we  must  exercise  control  over  the  poets 
and  the  products  of  their  craft.  Their  poetry  is  analyzed  into 
the  logos,  the  dominant  Word  that  is  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  rest,  and  its  aids  of  prosodical  device  and  musical  accom- 
paniment (392a-401a).  The  logos,  largely  narrative  and  only 
in  minor  measure  dramatic,  must  be  so  contrived  as  to  present 
examples,  for  the  imitation  of  the  youth  to  be  educated,  of  that 
grace  of  person  which  reflects  the  beauty  of  the  soul  (400d-e)  . 
The  education  of  the  guardian  will  consist  largely  in  living  with 
and  forming  himself  by  such  models.  As  in  the  study  of  his  letters 
he  is  said  to  be  proficient  when  he  recognizes  and  can  read  the 
letters  in  all  contexts,  so  he  is  said  to  be  mousikos — an  educated 
person — when  he  can  recognize  the  virtues  in  their  kinds  whenever 
he  sees  them,  in  fact  or  in  representation  (402b-c)  and,  it  would 
appear,  when  he  is  enamored  of  them  (402d)  . 

In  this  disquisition  of  the  third  book  Plato  is  concerned  with  the 
moral  effects  of  artistic  representation  on  the  youth  of  his  state. 
If  we  can  propose  for  them  good  models  (their  acceptance  of  the 
models  is  assumed),  they  will  imitate  them  in  their  lives,  their 
imitation  will  pass  into  character,  and  they  will  emerge  from  the 
educational  process  as  good  citizens  (395c).  So  far  no  one,  not 
even  those  who  question  the  feasibility  of  his  theory,  would 
quarrel  with  Plato's  intentions.  His  critics  take  alarm  only  when 
it  becomes  apparent  that  he  would  bowdlerize  Homer  and  exclude 
from  his  state  the  great  tragedians.  If  the  poets  do  not  demon- 
strate that  they  can  and  will  purvey  the  sort  of  mimesis  his  scheme 
demands,  they  will  be  bowed  out,  politely  but  firmly  (401b). 
Let  us  for  the  present  accept  the  necessity  of  Plato's  legislation  as 
following  from  his  premises,  deferring  a  consideration  of  those 
premises  until  the  full  meaning  of  mimesis  emerges.  We  should 
however  note  that  Plato  restricts  his  discussion  to  education  in  an 
ideal  state,  in  its  ethical  and  political  aspects.  He  is  not  discussing 
the  nature  of  artistic  representation,  nor  of  its  paradigmatic 
models  except  insofar  as  they  exhibit  the  virtues.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  word  mimeisthai  has  not  pejorative  implications 

(From  the  Laws  it  would  appear  that  his  citizens  were  to  have  the  role  of  active  parti- 
cipants predominantly.)  When  he  speaks  of  the  consequences  of  imitation  in  the 
Republic  he  uses  a  simile  of  nurture  or  nourishment  (401b-d)  as  he  does  also  in  the 
Phaedrus  (248b),  where  however  souls  "follow"  rather  than  imitate  their  god.  The 
nearest  that  Plato  comes  to  describing  the  psychological  state  is  the  chain  of  inspira- 
tion of  the  Ion  that  links  poet,  interpreter  and  listener. 
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in  the  third  book  and  that  homoiousthai,  which  never  has  such 
implications  in  Plato,  is  used  as  a  synonym.  The  meaning  of 
mimesis  is  restricted  to  representation  or  impersonation,  and 
especially  to  representation  in  dramatic  form  and  in  literature. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic  the  theme  of 
mimesis  is  reintroduced  abruptly,  as  if  Plato  had  long  repressed  a 
desire  to  discuss  it  further.  Now  that  we  know  something  of  the 
constitution  of  the  soul,  he  says  (595a)  we  see  how  right  we  were 
to  exclude  all  mimetic  poetry,  (In  Book  3  it  was  proposed  merely 
to  restrict  it  [396e]).  He  then  asks  for  a  definition  of  mimesis 
and  proceeds  to  seek  it  by  "our  customary  method"  of  positing 
an  eidos  or  form  for  things  having  a  common  name,  as  "bed" 
or  "table."  It  is  to  this  eidos  that  the  craftsman  looks  when  he 
makes  a  bed  or  table.  The  eidos  is  made  by  God ;  ^  the  many 
particular  tables  of  the  perceptual  world,  by  craftsmen.  But 
there  is  a  craftsman  of  another  sort  who  makes  a  bed  by  the  imi- 
tative art  of  painting.  He  makes  not  only  beds  and  other  arti- 
facts but  also  all  the  objects  of  the  physical  world,  the  heavens,  the 
gods,  the  world  of  the  dead.  He  imitates,  however,  not  the  form 
of  bed  but  the  craft  product;  and  that  not  as  it  is  but  as,  from  some 
one  angle  of  vision,  it  appears  to  be  (598a).  So  we  have  three 
levels  of  being  and  truth :  first,  that  of  the  form ;  secondly,  that  of 
the  craftsman's  artifact;  thirdly  that  of  the  painter's  mimesis,  a 
representation  of  appearances.  We  have  the  form  "bed,"  a  true 
and  unique  existent.  We  have  the  artifact  bed,  made  after  the 
form  but  in  many  copies,  all  of  them  at  best  an  approximation  of 
the  form.  And  we  have  the  painter's  imitation,  made  after  the 
artifact,  at  two  removes  from  being  and  truth. 

It  would  appear  that  this  whole  discussion  (595c-597e)  is  to  be 
regarded  as  defining  mimesis.  It  is  in  fact  nowhere  defined,  and 
the  nearest  we  come  to  definition  is  the  statement  that  we  are  to 
call  the  man  who  is  two  "generations"  removed  from  the  original 
creation  an  imitator.    So  what  we  finally  arrive  at  is  not  a  defini- 

*  Though  the  eidos  is  here  said  to  be  created  by  the  divinity,  nowhere  else  are  the 
forms  said  to  be  created.  They  are  eternal.  In  the  Timaeus,  as  we  shall  see,  they 
are  not  created  by  the  Demiurge  but  somehow  given  in  the  model  or  autozoon.  At 
the  time  of  writing  the  Republic  Plato  may  have  felt  that  in  simplifying  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry  the  relation  between  divinity  and  form  he  was  not  for  his  immediate 
purpose  falsifying  that  relation.  In  the  Philebus  (62a)  he  speaks  similarly  of  the  divine 
circle  and  the  divine  sphere,  though  they  are  nowhere  else  spoken  of  as  divine  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  be  given  this  attribute. 
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tion  of  mimesis  but  a  determination  of  the  ontological  status  of  its 
manifestation  or  product.  It  would  appear  to  be  unrelated  to  the 
restrictive  definition  of  "making  oneself  like  another."  It  is 
based  on  the  eidos,  and  the  eidos  is  not  here  a  species  but  a  form  of 
things  having  a  common  name,  a  form  that  the  craftsman  "sees" 
and  after  which  he  creates  his  craft  product.  The  poet  or  actor 
"creating"  a  character  does  not  have  reference  to  a  form,  and 
his  creation,  though  it  is  creation  (poiesis)  and  may  arise  from  a 
related  impulse,  is  not  directly  parallel  to  that  of  the  craftsman  but 
at  best  only  a  limited  and  subsidiary  kind  of  that  creation. 

If  Plato  felt  that  his  two  differing  definitions  of  mimesis  needed 
to  be  reconciled  (and  he  may  not  have),  he  makes  no  attempt  at 
reconciliation  in  Republic  10,  but  simply  proceeds  to  apply  to  the 
poet  his  conclusions  as  to  the  painter.  The  tragic  poets  and 
Homer,  he  says  (597e  and  599a)  are,  like  the  painter-imitator,  at 
two  removes  "from  the  king  and  truth."  It  might  be  urged  on 
their  behalf  that  they  should  be  accorded  the  same  ontological 
status  as  the  craftsman.  But  if  they  are  in  fact  craftsmen  working 
in  a  productive  craft,  if  they  are  like  makers  rather  than  painter- 
imitators  of  beds,  then  they  should  be  able  to  point  to  their 
product.  Homer  should  be  able  to  show  us  legislation  he  has 
produced,  patterns  in  education  he  has  evolved,  successful  wars 
he  has  waged.  He  is  indeed  said  to  teach  virtue,  but  in  fact 
he  produces  a  mimesis  of  the  semblance  or  eidola  of  virtue.  That 
the  poet  is  at  two  removes  rather  than  one  from  truth  is  shown 
if  we  consider  a  further  parallel:  first,  the  horseman,  who  is  the 
user  of  bridles  and  knows  their  use;  secondly,  the  craftsman  who  is 
a  maker  of  bridles  and  has  a  correct  opinion  about  their  use;  and 
finally  the  painter  who  depicts  by  mimesis  a  bridle  "as  it  is  held 
to  be  beautiful  by  the  ignorant  multitude"  (601c-602b). 

Not  yet  content  with  his  equation  in  ontological  status  of  painter 
and  poet,  Plato  goes  on  to  point  out  that  we  correct  the  reports  of 
sense  perception  by  counting,  measuring  and  weighing — pro- 
cesses of  the  intellect — whereas  painting  depicts  the  uncorrected 
reports  of  sense.  So  "being  itself  inferior  and  consorting  with  an 
inferior  faculty  it  begets  inferior  offspring."  (603b).  Is  this  con- 
demnation of  mimesis  in  painting,  he  asks,  also  valid  for  mimesis  in 
poetry?  Let  us  judge  poetry  by  the  company  it  keeps.  Does  it 
not  choose  as  its  subjects  men  who  are  unmeasured  a.nd  a  prey  to  the 
passions  ?    Does  it  not  by  preference  depict  them  in  their  excesses 
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of  passion,  and  thus  induce  even  in  the  best  of  us  a  sympathy  with 
such  excess  and  so  encourage  us  to  similar  excess  (605g-d)  ? 

This  excursus  on  mimesis  of  the  tenth  book  is  not  to  be  related 
to  the  simile  of  the  Line,  which  illustrates  orders  of  being  and  the 
knowledge  corresponding  to  each  order  in  the  perceptual  and 
intelligible  world.  Nor  is  it  to  be  related  to  the  Cave,  a  simile  that 
exhibits  the  progress  of  the  soul  towards  a  knowledge  of  true  being. 
It  is  to  be  connected,  as  it  is  specifically  connected  by  Plato 
(595a)  with  the  doctrine  of  the  tripartite  soul;  and  this  doctrine  is 
used  to  show  that  the  poets  appeal  to,  and  furnish  nourishment  for, 
not  the  intellectual  and  most  truly  human  element  in  the  soul,  nor 
for  the  spirited  element,  but  for  the  element  of  the  appetites. 
The  painter,  and  the  place  in  the  scale  of  reality  of  his  product,  is 
apparently  introduced  only  for  the  sake  of  applying  conclusions 
as  to  the  ontological  status  of  his  product  to  the  allied  art  of  poetry. 
The  familiar  illustration  of  maker-user-depicter  is  brought  in  only 
to  bolster  up  that  argument.  Plato's  concern  throughout  is  with 
poetry,  and  with  the  moral  consequences  of  poetry  in  education. 
His  tone  is  protreptic.    No  unified  doctrine  of  mimesis  emerges. 

In  the  final  division  of  the  Sophistes  (232B-end)  the  theme  of 
mimesis  crops  up  again.  The  problem  is  now  attacked  not 
analogically,  as  heretofore,  but  by  the  method  of  division;  and  a 
much  closer  analysis  results.  The  purpose  of  our  division  is  to 
isolate  and  define  the  sophist  and  his  craft  of  contentious  argu- 
ment, by  means  of  which  he  makes  to  appear  as  true  what  is  not 
true — craft  of  illusion  or  mimesis  (235a)  .  Once  again  the  painter 
must  serve  as  example  or  paradigm  (233d)  for  the  sophist.  The 
painter's  profession  of  ability  to  create  by  his  single  craft  all 
physical  objects  tells  us  that  what  he  creates  are  imitations  such  as, 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  deceive  only  the  sillier  sort  of  boy. 
In  the  same  way  the  sophist,  by  his  words  rather  than  by  the 
brush,  and  working  through  the  ears  rather  than  the  eyes,  creates 
word-pictures  or  illusions  that  deceive  the  young.  So  our  sophist 
is  to  be  discovered  somewhere  in  the  class  of  imitators,  illusionists, 
creators  of  eidola  or  semblances.  All  these  appellations  are  used 
for  the  class,  the  specific  characteristic  of  which  however  is 
mimesis.* 

^  The  imagery  of  this  passage  is  not  as  Cornford,  Plato's  Theory  of  Knowledge  (London 
1935)  195,  suggests,  intended  to  recall  the  allegory  of  the  Cave.  There  the  shadows 
are  not  created  by  sophistry  and  the  illusion  is  not  destroyed  by  experience.  Most  men 
remain  lifelong  prisoners  in  the  cave. 
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This  class  is  then  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  eikastike  and 
phantastike.  Eikastike  is  the  art  or  craft  that  creates  eikones, 
replicas  or  true  likenesses  of  their  paradeigma-exemplar  (235d-e). 
It  is  not  in  the  Sophistes  apparent  what  the  eikones  are.  In  the 
Cratylus  (432b)  the  eikon  is  a  portrait,  but  in  the  Sophistes  a  two- 
dimensional  portrait  could  not  be  classified  under  eikastike,  nor 
are  there  any  replicas  made  by  a  craft,  and  not  at  two  removes  from 
the  Forms,  that  could  be  classed  as  eikones  in  the  present  sense. 
Eikastike  would  appear  to  be  a  class  without  members,  serving  only 
a  purpose  of  symmetry.  The  eikon  of  the  Timaeus  and  its  paradigm- 
exemplar  has  a  very  different  significance,  not  relevant  here. 

Phantastike  is  the  mimetic  craft  that  creates  phantasmata,  imi- 
tations in  the  sense  that  they  appear  to  be  (phainetai)  what  they  are 
not.  The  class  includes  all  the  plastic,  dramatic,  rhetorical,  and 
literary  arts.  But  in  saying  that  their  products  are  not  what  they 
appear  to  be,  we  are  denying  them  existence  in  the  full  sense. 
How  can  anything  be  said  not  to  be  what  it  appears  to  be  ?  Then 
we  must  say  that  not-being  is.  And  so  the  divisions  of  the  mimetic 
craft  have  launched  us  into  the  problems  of  not-being.  Even 
though  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  products  of  mimesis  are  invested 
in  the  panoply  of  existence,  even  though  being  and  reality  and 
truth  cannot  be  predicated  of  them  (and  we  agree  they  cannot) , 
we  must  nevertheless  affirm  that  they  somehow  are — and  so  that 
non-being  is — or  we  must  acknowledge  defeat  and  abandon  our 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  sophist.  So  we  embark  on  the 
discussion  of  non-being. 

It  is  apparent  already  in  this  preliminary  discussion  that  Plato 
is  shifting  his  ground.  In  the  Republic  his  real  concern  was  with 
the  person  subjected  to  mimetic  techniques,  the  guardian  to  be 
educated.  In  the  Sophistes  he  is  concerned  with  the  person 
practising  the  art  or  craft  and  with  his  product.  The  pre- 
occupation with  art  as  an  ethical  and  political  phenomenon  that 

*  (cont.) 

In  this  passage  the  word  eidolon  serves  as  name  for  the  genus  or  class.  It  implies 
a  semblance  in  all  respects  like  the  reality,  except  that  it  is  insubstantial.  The 
essential  characteristic  is  likeness.  The  eidSla  that  Ulysses  sees  in  Hades  are  in  all 
respects  so  like  the  persons  as  to  be  distinguishable  only  to  the  sense  of  touch.  When 
he  attempts  to  embrace  his  mother,  she  escapes  his  hands  like  a  shadow  or  a  dream 
{Od.  1 1.206-14).  The  eidolon  of  Aeneas  over  which  Greeks  and  Trojans  fight  deceives 
them  both  (//  5.449-53) .  In  its  most  extended  meaning  the  eidolon  has  all  the  qualities 
of  the  living  thing  or  natural  object  except  substance,  and  so  can  serve  as  genus  for 
the  eikon  or  faithful  replica  and  the  phantasma  or  deceptive  semblance. 
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Socrates  showed  in  the  Republic  has  yielded  to  a  probing  into  its 
ontological  status.  The  shift  however  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  the  end  the  sophist  is  discredited  as  an  educator,  shown 
to  be  without  ethical  principle  and  put  in  his  proper  place. 

We  return  to  our  interrupted  division  and  to  eikastike — 
phantastike  only  after  the  long  disgression  on  non-being,  when  the 
Eleatic  Stranger  has  established  that  there  is  an  area  between 
being  and  non-being,  and  that  in  discourse  we  can  properly  say  of 
something  "it  is  not  (i.e.  is  other  than)  "  something  else,  a  judgment 
we  may  express  by  "it  appears  to  be."  On  these  grounds  we 
conclude  that  there  can  be  imitations  having  a  limited  being/ 
reality  and  capable  of  deceiving  us.  "Now  that  the  existence  of 
false  statement  and  false  judgment  is  apparent,  we  must  admit 
that  imitations  of  real  things  and  a  deceptive  craft  arising  from  the 
state  of  mind  of  false  judgment  can  exist"  (264d).^ 

The  final  division,  when  it  is  completed,  will  take  the  form 
shown  in  the  chart  on  the  opposite  page. 

On  this  our  second  attack  we  begin  at  a  higher  level  than  we  had 
done  before  the  interruption.  We  now  divide  the  whole  class  or 
genus  of  arts  and  crafts  into  acquisitive  crafts  and  productive 
crafts;  and  we  proceed  to  divide,  by  dichotomy,  always  that  one 
part  of  our  twofold  division  under  which  the  sophist  must  even- 
tually fall.  Productive  crafts  are  those  that  can  create  what  did 
not  exist  before  (265b).  This  class  is  divisible  into  divine  pro- 
duction and  human  production,  each  of  these  having  within  it  two 
sub-divisions.  The  divine  craftsman  or  Demiurge  creates  all 
plants,  animals,  and  natural  objects;  and  he  also  creates  their 
images — dreams,  shadows,  reflections.  The  human  craftsman 
creates  all  the  products  of  crafts  such  as  houses,  chairs,  tables; 
and  he  also  creates  their  images — pictures  of  houses,  chairs, 
tables.  So  in  human  as  in  divine  creation  we  have  a  twofold 
production,  of  originals  and  of  images.  We  are  not  here  told,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  that  in  making  his 

^  Phantastike,  the  craft  of  making  deceptive  semblances,  is  a  species  of  the  craft 
of  semblance  making.  There  can  be  a  craft  of  deceptive  semblances  only  if  deception 
— and  so  false  judgment  and  false  statement — is  possible.  It  is  possible  if  we  can  say 
"It  appears  to  me  (phainetai)  "  and  be  in  error.  Error  arises  in  the  misapplication  of 
the  form  non-being.  The  manner  of  this  misapplication  is  described  Soph.  261c-264d, 
a  passage  fraught  with  difficulties  of  interpretation  which  however  do  not  affect  our 
present  discussion.  It  is  discussed  in  the  commentaries  of  Campbell,  Cornford, 
Taylor  but  perhaps  best  by  O.  Apelt,  Platonische  Aufsdtze  (Leipzig  1912)  238-90. 
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artifacts  the  craftsman  looks  to  a  form,  partly  because  we  are  here 
including  with  the  maker  of  artifacts  in  the  one  class  also  those 
craftsmen  who,  like  the  painter,  look  to  the  sensible  particular 
rather  than  the  form,  partly  perhaps  because  Plato  is  unwilling 
to  consider  the  implications  for  the  divine  craftsman.    Does  he  too 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  (Technai) 

I 


Acquisitive  Productive 
crafts  crafts 


Divine  production    Human  production 

(a)  of  originals         (a)  of  originals 

(b)  ofeidola  (b)  ofeidola 


Eikastike  Phantastike 


Crafts  using  Crafts  using 
tools  of  trade  mimesis 


Informed  Ignorant 
mimesis  mimesis 


Bona  fide  Mimesis  meant 
mimesis         to  deceive 


Demagogue  Sophist 

look  to  the  forms  ?  Do  they  exist  independently  of  him  and  his 
creation?  Are  the  forms  "the  paradigmatic  cause  of  all  natural 
composites"  as  they  were  said  to  be  by  Xenocrates,  apparently 
in  quotation  of  Plato  ?  Do  the  forms  have  their  existence  in  the 
divine  mind,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Platonists  in  the  past  and 
is  suggested  with  some  cogency  today  ?  ^  We  can  only  say  that  in 
this  division  Plato  makes  no  allusion  to  the  problem. 

«  K.  F.  Doherty,  "The  Location  of  the  Platonic  Ideas,"  Rev.  Metaph.  14.1  (Sep. 
1960)  57-72.  Doherty  on  pages  57  and  58  cites  Platonists  ancient  and  modern  who 
held  that  the  Ideas  were  the  thoughts  of  God. 

Xenocrates  in  Proclus  In  Plat.  Parmen.  136g  defines  Form  as  alrLa  TTapaheiyixariKT] 
Tcov  Kara  (f>vaLV  aet  avveoTcoTcov. 
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So  of  human  creation  as  of  divine  creation  the  products  are 
originals,  like  beds,  or  imdigcs-eidola.  Earlier  (235b  ff.)  before  the 
digression  on  non-being  we  had  established  that  the  craft  of  image- 
making  falls  into  two  parts,  eikastike  (or  the  art  of  making  true 
images)  and  phantastike.  It  is  to  phantaslike  that  we  now  turn  our 
attention  as  being  that  division  of  the  class  in  which  we  must 
discover — and  so  define — the  sophist.  Phantastike,  as  we  recall,  is 
the  art  of  creating  phantasmata,  or  deceptive  semblances.  They  are 
of  two  kinds  (267a).  In  the  first  kind  the  artist  creates  by  the  use 
of  the  tools  of  his  craft,  as  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
the  second  kind  he  creates  in  his  own  person,  by  mimesis.  This 
mimesis  is  not  necessarily  bad.  It  can  be  practised  with  a  know- 
ledge of  what  you  are  imitating  (267b)  as  the  guardians  of  the 
Republic  are  to  "imitate"  the  virtues  and  as  the  citizenry  is  to  do 
in  the  Laws.  In  our  present  division,  however,  we  are  seeking 
after  the  sophist,  and  he  imitates  not  with  knowledge  but  in 
ignorance,  and  not  with  the  ignorance  of  the  naive  but  with  intent 
to  deceive  (268a),  and  to  deceive  not  the  body  politic,  as  does 
the  demagogue,  but  the  private  person.  So  the  sophist  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  ignorant  creator  of  semblances  meant  to  deceive 
in  private  instruction. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  final  division  of  the  Sophistes  is  that 
productive  craft,  from  which  our  division  proceeds,  is  explicitly 
recognized  to  be  mimetic  (234b  ff.  and  265b).  Then,  three 
classes  lower  in  the  division,  we  encounter  a  more  restricted  and 
specialized  kind  of  mimesis  that  also  is  known  by  that  name 
(267a).  We  met  with  mimesis  in  these  two  senses,  the  restricted 
and  the  generalized  sense,  in  the  Republic.  Our  division  here  tells 
us  that  they  are  related  to  one  another  as  sub-species  to  genus. 
How  are  we  to  understand  this  relation?  How  has  the  meaning 
of  mimesis  in  the  restricted,  and  so  probably  primary,  sense  been 
extended  to  cover  the  wider  meaning  and  class? 

Mimesis  in  the  restricted  sense  is  here  defined  as  occurring 
when  the  person  creating  a  deceptive  semblance  uses  his  person  as 
a  tool  or  instrument  for  the  creation  of  that  semblance.  "When 
someone,  employing  as  his  instrument  his  own  physical  person 
(or  voice)  makes  it  appear  closely  to  resemble  your  person  or 
your  voice,  this  kind  of  semblance  is  called,  I  take  it,  mimesis" 
(267a).  Here  the  class  phantastike  or  semblance-making,  which 
includes  all  the  arts,  is  so  divided  as  to  create  two  sub-classes. 
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In  the  first  are  painting,  sculpture,  all  the  plastic  arts.  The 
second,  explicitly  called  mimetic,  is  what  we  might  call  the 
peculiarly  dramatic  class.  It  includes  actors  and  rhapsodes,  who 
know  their  craft  and  so  in  fact  impersonate  or  represent  what  they 
profess  to  represent.  It  also  includes  pseudo-actors,  whether 
naive  or  insincere,  who  assume  deceptive  roles  in  public  or 
private  life.  This  whole  mimetic  class  is  patterned  after  the 
actor,  its  other  members  playing  parts  without  knowledge  of  the 
prototypes  they  feign  to  represent. 

What  characteristic  of  the  mimetic  class  in  this  restricted  sense 
permits  of  the  extension  of  the  notion  mimesis  to  the  whole  class 
of  productive  crafts?  The  definition  quoted  above  suggests  as 
the  means  and  process  "making  yourself  M^."  We  find  the  same 
emphasis  on  likeness  in  the  definition  of  the  Republic  (393g), 
"making  oneself  like  another  either  in  utterance  or  in  external 
characteristics,"  and  in  the  Cratylus  (423a)  it  is  said  of  mimetic 
gesture  that  in  executing  it  we  make  ourselves  as  like  as  possible. 
The  word  homoios  or  like  means  in  earlier  Greek  "equal"  or 
"identical,"  and  in  later  usage  it  continues  to  imply  a  likeness  in 
which  some  element  of  identity  is  present.  In  dramatic  mimesis 
the  actor  impersonating  or  enacting  assumes  his  role  by  making 
himself  in  some  respects  like  the  person  he  is  representing,  so  that 
in  these  respects  we  recognize  in  the  imitator  the  person  imitated. 

In  the  larger  sphere  of  the  productive  crafts  this  same  process 
obtains.  Here  the  craftsman  makes  his  craft  product  like  a  model, 
as  the  actor  makes  himself  like  his  model;  but  the  craftsman's 
model  is  an  archetype,  a  form  of  the  product  to  which  the  parti- 
cular instance  imperfectly  conforms.  It  is  a  like  element  in  form 
and  craft  object  that  shapes  that  object.  The  craftsman  knows 
his  form  and  makes  his  product  like  that  form.  This  process  of 
making  in  the  likeness  of  the  form  is  called  mimesis.  In  our 
division  itself,  however,  though  the  existence  of  the  form  or  para- 
digm is  implied,  no  allusion  is  made  to  forms  because  Plato  is  sub- 
suming under  the  class  of  productive  crafts  both  divine  and  human 
imitation;  and  while  human  mimesis  is  parallel  to  the  divine  in 
respect  of  the  creation  of  real  things  and  of  their  likenesses,  for 
divine  mimesis  there  are  no  archetypes. 

The  nature  of  divine  mimesis  emerges  more  clearly  in  the 
Timaeus  (28a  ff.).  There  Plato  considers  only  the  creative 
activity  of  the  Demiurge  or  divine  craftsman-artist,  to  whom 
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creation  of  originals  and  images  was  ascribed  also  in  the  Sophistes 
(265g-266g).  The  Demiurge  has  the  autozoon  as  a  paradeigma 
or  exemplar  for  his  creation.  He  then  proceeds  to  create  its 
unique  eikon,  our  physical  world.  The  autozoon  is  not  said 
to  be  created.  It  consists  of  eternal  and  unchanging  elements 
and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  a  parallel  to  the  forms 
to  which  the  human  creator  looks  in  the  creation  of  his  craft 
product.  Our  physical  world  is  an  imitation  of  the  autozoon 
(48e-49a)  and  the  shapes  that  pass  into  and  out  of  the  Receptacle 
of  Becoming  are  imitations  of  its  eternal  existents  (50c).  In  the 
Timaeus  mimesis  is  described  chiefly  in  terms  of  transcendental 
exemplar  and  faithful  copy.  This  terminology  is  taken  from  the 
visual  arts,  where  you  can  "see,"  and  in  particular  from  sculpture 
and  painting;  but  even  if  the  terms  are  understood  as  limiting 
the  kind  of  creativity  of  the  Demiurge,  nevertheless  they  remain 
a  form  of  mimesis.'^ 

This  use  of  the  notion  of  mimesis  in  the  Timaeus,  though  it 
explains  in  greater  detail  the  manner  in  which  divine  mimesis  is 
conceived  as  operating,  remains  within  the  bounds  of  the  Sophistes' 
analysis,  as  does  its  use  in  other  dialogues  subsequent  to  the 
Sophistes.  In  the  Politicus  (288c  and  304c)  reference  is  made  to 
mimesis  of  the  kind  sketched  in  Republic  3 ;  and  it  is  that  literary 
and  musical  mimesis,  employed  in  education,  that  we  have  in 
view  in  the  important  discussions  of  the  Laws.    These  discussions 

'  One  can  no  more  give  a  fixed  and  constant  meaning  to  the  term  paradeigma  than 
one  can  to  mimesis,  though  both  words  are  to  be  understood  in  the  context  of  the 
notion  of  mimesis.  Here  the  meaning  of  paradeigma  derives  from  its  use  in  connection 
with  painting  and  sculpture,  where  you  have  exemplar-model  and  likeness.  The 
logical  paradeigma  of  the  Politicus  is  there  described  (278c) :  "We  then  have  a  paradigm 
when  having  in  mind  our  paradigm  we  correctly  judge  that  there  is  an  identical 
essence  in  some  other  thing  separate  from  it :  and  we  bring  the  two  together  and  make 
as  to  them,  singly  and  as  a  pair,  one  true  judgment."  This  analogical  method  is 
discussed  by  Kucharski,  Les  chemins  du  savoir  (Paris  1949)  154  and  193,  note  1 ;  also  by 
Goldschmidt,  Le  paradigme  dans  la  pensie  platonicienne  (Paris  1947).  It  is  the  element  of 
likeness  or  identity  that  sanctions  the  analogy. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  connotations  of  mimesis  are  pointed  out  effectively  by 
McKeon,  op.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  149-51.  I  am  not  suggesting  here  that  mimesis  has 
only  the  two  meanings  mentioned  above,  cosmic  principle  and  actor's  technique, 
nor  that  fluctuation  occurs  only  between  those  two  extremes  of  meaning.  Sometimes 
mimema  clearly  means  counterfeit  (as  Politic.  300c):  sometimes  (as  Politic.  274a) 
mimesis  has  only  a  vague  and  general  sense.  There,  in  the  reversal  of  the  cosmic 
revolution,  our  human  world  "imitates"  the  universe  only  in  that  the  principle  of 
"congenital  appetition"  (272e)  which,  together  with  fate,  now  rules  the  universe, 
also  determines  the  manner  of  our  procreation.  Here  mimesis  implies  little  more  than 
"following  a  pattern." 
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add  to  our  knowledge  of  how  Plato  would  have  mimesis  used, 
especially  in  education.  They  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  mimesis,  and  nothing  to  our  analysis  of  its  kinds.  ^ 

So  we  observe  in  Plato's  use  of  the  notion  mimesis  that  he  dis- 
tinguishes two  principal  kinds.  First  there  is  the  restricted  or 
dramatic  kind  in  which  a  person  enacting  impersonates  or  repre- 
sents another,  a  craft  recognized  to  be  a  creative  activity  with  its 
own  proper  techniques.  Then  we  have  the  mimesis  of  eternal 
existents  by  sensible  particulars,  and  here  again  we  recognize  a 
creative  activity,  human  or  divine,  with  its  characteristic  know- 
ledge and  technique.  We  can  also  observe  how  Plato  links  and 
associates  these  two  kinds  of  mimesis.  But  how  did  two  so 
disparate  notions  come  to  be  linked  in  the  first  place,  assuming  (as 
we  must  assume)  that  Plato  was  not  the  first  to  associate  them? 
An  inquiry  into  early  usage  of  mimesis  words  gives  us  only  hints, 
but  on  the  basis  of  these  hints  Koller  {op.  cit.  [above,  note  1]  13-14 
and  25-47)  has  constructed  a  plausible  hypothesis  of  origin  in  the 
cult  of  Dionysus,  with  the  mimos  and  his  characteristic  mask. 
W.  F.  Otto,  in  a  study  of  the  religion  of  Dionysus  [Dionysos 
[Frankfurt  1960]  20-23)  makes  a  similar  suggestion.    He  writes, 

The  cult  is  one  of  the  great  creations  of  the  human  spirit.  To 
achieve  a  proper  point  of  view  one  must  see  it  together  with  architec- 
ture, the  plastic  arts,  poetry,  and  music,  all  of  which  were  at  one 
time  in  the  service  of  the  godhead.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  means 
by  which  mankind  speaks  with  its  god.  .  .  Its  epoch  is  so  distant 
from  us  that  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  it  has  become  more  foreign 
than  those  other  forms.  For  it  bears  witness  to  so  immediate  a 
presence  of  the  godhead  that  man  himself,  offering  and  giving  his 
own  person,  has  to  become  the  representational — or  imitative — 
medium  to  express  that  which  the  other  forms  express  through  the 
medium  of  stone,  color,  musical  sounds,  words  .  .  .  The  serious 
observer  cannot  doubt  that  the  dances  and  the  acts  performed  in  cult 
practice  have  been  given  their  form  by  contact  with  the  godhead. 
Its  presence  has  filled  them  and  so  in  rapture  transported  them  that 
they  often  express  not  the  attitude  of  humanity  but  rather  the  nature 
and  action  of  the  god  himself.  In  later  times  it  is  said  that  men 
are  imitating  the  god  and  his  story." 

®  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  role  of  art  in  the  Laws,  G.  M.  A.  Grube, 
Plato's  Thought  (London  1935)  196-202:  of  mimesis  in  education,  G.  R.  Morrow, 
Plato's  Cretan  City  (Princeton  1960)  297-318.  In  Laws  653a-674  Plato  modifies 
his  views  as  to  the  uses  of  art  in  education,  but  not  as  to  the  nature  of  mimesis. 
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Any  such  hypothesis,  however  plausible,  can  be  used  only  to 
make  understandable  to  us  how  and  in  what  context  the  notion 
of  mimesis  had  its  origin.  It  cannot  be  more  than  conjectural. 
But  with  the  imitation  of  the  Form  by  the  particular  we  are  on 
firmer  ground.  Aristotle  {Metaph.  987b,  11)  tells  us  that  mimesis 
was  used  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  an  analogical  illustration  of  the 
structure  of  the  physical  world.  So  original  notion  and 
Pythagorean  extension  were  both  current  when  Plato  for  his  own 
purposes  adopted  the  term,  and  our  problem  here  is  not  origin 
nor  earlier  acceptance  but  Platonic  usage. 

Plato,  though  he  defines  mimesis  in  its  narrowest  sense,  no- 
where attempts  to  define  its  wider  meaning  nor  to  elaborate  a 
doctrine  of  mimesis.  It  is  a  notion,  like  that  of  techne  to  which  he 
relates  it,  which  he  accepts,  amplifies  and  uses  as  a  tool  of  dis- 
course. The  analogy  of  the  crafts  that  were  omnipresent  in 
Athens  served  him,  as  it  had  served  Socrates  before  him,  in  many 
contexts.  The  craftsmen  who  were  makers  of  a  product,  like 
their  fellows  who  were  impersonators,  created  or  represented  in 
that  they  made  their  product  like  a  model  visible  to  the  creator 
only  by  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Even  the  Divine  Craftsman,  in 
Plato's  account  of  the  making  of  our  world,  creates  after  an 
invisible  and  incorporeal  model  that  serves  him  as  exemplar  (just 
as  the  sculptor  has  his  exemplar-model)  in  the  creation  of  our 
physical  universe. 

What  was  it  that  made  this  notion  of  mimesis,  in  spite  of  its 
inherent  difficulties  that  only  the  dialectical  method  enables  him 
to  avoid,  seem  so  useful  and  congenial  to  Plato?  For  him  the 
real  world  was  an  incorporeal  world,  not  visible  to  the  bodily  eye. 
Our  physical  world  is  made  after  an  incorporeal  exemplar,  which 
it  imitates.  The  Craftsman  who  made  this  our  corporeal  world 
made  his  human  creature,  though  not  after  his  image,  with 
a  faculty  of  intelligence  implanted  in  him  like  that  of  his  creator. 
This  like  faculty  enables  the  creature  to  know,  insofar  as  he  does 
know,  the  incorporeal  world  perfectly  known  to  his  creator;  and 
the  creature  is  endowed,  like  his  creator,  not  only  with  the  power 
of  knowing  but  also  with  the  ability  to  create.  And  the  human 
like  the  divine  creator  creates  by  means  of  his  techne,  imitating  the 
ybrm-models  of  his  crafts.^ 

^  Already  in  the  Symposium  (205b-c)  Plato  says:  "The  cause  of  anything  whatever 
moving  from  non-being  to  being  is  creation  (poiesis)  through  and  through.    So  the 
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Nevertheless  we  must  not  see  in  mimesis  simply  a  metaphor 
that  serves  to  suggest  similarities  of  structure  between  the  incor- 
poreal and  the  corporeal  worlds,  between  transcendent  forms  and 
sensible  particulars,  between  the  models  and  the  products  of  the 
crafts.  Mimesis  for  Plato  suggests  the  creative  activity  by  which 
the  higher  realities  are  sensibly  embodied;  it  also  implies  a  real 
transcendental  relation  which  does  not,  however,  exclude  the 
immanence  implied  by  the  presence  of  a  like  element  in  exemplar 
and  example.  Indeed  homoiousthai,  often  regarded  as  a  typical 
immanence  word,  is  regularly  used  as  a  synonym  for  mimeisthai, 
usually  regarded  as  a  typical  transcendence  word.  It  is  perhaps 
only  in  use  that  we  can  distinguish  between  them.  In  the 
Theaetetus  (176b)  Plato  describes  the  highest  end  of  the  philoso- 
phical activity,  dialektike,  as  being  "to  make  ourselves  like  the 
divine,  insofar  as  we  can."  Here  as  elsewhere  where  the  formula 
occurs  Plato  always  uses  homoiousthai  and  its  derivatives,  never 
mimeisthai,  probably  because  there  is  in  homoiousthai  greater  empha- 
sis on  sameness  or  identity.  We  are  bidden  to  imitate  or  make  our- 
selves like  the  divine  not  in  the  sense  of  achieving  a  partial  or  a 
deceptive  semblance  [mimeisthai  admits  of  these  pejorative 
extensions  as  homoiousthai  does  not)  but  in  the  sense  of  becoming 
like  not  merely  as  copy  is  to  exemplar  but  as  exhibiting  in  our- 
selves some  element  which,  in  spite  of  differences  of  scale  or  state 
or  place,  makes  us  in  that  respect  identical  instances.  We  can 
achieve  this  god-likeness  only  by  unremitting  and  strenuous 
effort  of  the  intellect.  For  Plato  the  life  of  the  philosopher  is  a 
life  of  struggle  towards  the  goal  of  knowledge,  towards  "searching 
the  heavens  and  measuring  the  plains,  in  all  places  seeking  the 
nature  of  everything  as  a  whole"  [Theaet.  173e). 

processes  involved  in  all  the  crafts  are  acts  of  creation,  and  all  craftsmen  are  creators 
{poietes)^  Creation  in  the  Greek  implies  primarily  the  making  of  something, 
usually  in  the  processes  of  a  craft.  It  is  in  that  sense  that  the  Demiurge  is  said  to 
create.    Our  "Creation"  translates  genesis  and  not  poiesis. 

When,  later  in  the  same  discussion  {Symp.  212a)  Plato  speaks  of  bringing  to  birth 
"not  the  semblances  {eidola)  of  virtue,  as  not  having  had  intercourse  with  a  semblance, 
but  the  very  truth,  as  having  had  intercourse  with  truth,"  though  he  uses  the  term 
" eidolon,^^  which  has  associations  with  mimesis,  the  process  by  which  our  vision  is 
achieved  is  not  the  more  intellectual  process  of  mimesis  but  the  ascension  by  means  of 
Eros,  by  its  nature  emotional.  When  he  speaks  of  our  artistic  activity  Plato  speaks 
of  it  in  terms  of  mimesis,  as  he  does  when  he  speaks  of  its  secondary  form,  our  mimesis 
of  existing  products  of  the  arts  in  song,  dance,  education,  etc.  He  does  not  discuss 
our  psychological  reaction  to  mimesis,  though  there  are  hints  of  how  he  might  have 
described  it  in  the  Ion,  Phaedrus,  Symposium.  He  assumes  that  secondary  mimesis, 
and  therefore  our  reactions,  affect  character. 
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We  must  then  ask  ourselves:  What  enables  us  to  know?  and  by 
what  process  of  knowing  do  we  make  ourselves  like  the  object  of 
our  knowledge  ?  Self-movement  is  the  image  of  the  nature  of  the 
intellect  {Laws  897d-898g)  and  self-movement  characterizes  the 
human  soul  [Phaedr.  245e).  The  Intellect  of  which  our  universe 
of  incorporeal  and  corporeal  existents  is  an  expression  is  the  macro- 
cosm of  which  our  minds  or  souls  are  microcosm.  It  is  the 
paradigm  of  the  nous  in  us.  And  you  have  a  paradigm  when  you 
have  two  things  which,  in  spite  of  difference  of  place  and  scale, 
are  in  substance  the  same  {Politicus  278g).  Because  the  divine 
artist  in  creating  us  implanted  in  us  his  own  faculty  of  nous,  the 
paradigm  to  which  the  philosopher  must  conform  is  mind 
accessible  to  his  mind.  But  the  fact  of  our  endowment  does  not 
ensure  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  with  which  we  are  endowed. 
"  It  is  not  the  god  who  chooses  you  but  you  who  choose  (or  decide 
for)  the  god"  {Rep.  617e).  It  is  only  by  consistent  and  strenuous 
exercise  of  the  faculty  given  us  that  we  can,  in  a  measure,  conform 
to  the  divine  intellect. 

But  why  should  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  mind  make  us  good, 
and  so  happy  ?  By  knowing  do  we  necessarily  imitate,  make  our- 
selves like,  the  virtues  we  observe  there?  For  Plato  the  Socratic 
nemo  sua  sponte  peccat  was  only  a  corollary  of  the  more  positive 
doctrine  that  the  process  of  knowing  entails  a  relation  of  paradigm- 
eikon  and  an  imitating.  It  is  by  making  yourself  like  that  you 
know,  and  by  knowing  that  you  make  yourself  like.  Just  as  the 
human  craftsman  in  the  process  of  his  creation  comes  to  know  and 
so  to  represent  or  imitate  his  model,  so  the  philosopher's  pursuit 
of  knowledge  involves  in  its  acquirement  the  making  of  himself 
like  the  divine  insofar  as  he  can.^^ 

So  we  affirm  that  in  the  wide  spectrum  of  meaning  given  to 
mimesis  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  we  can  distinguish  two  principal 
senses :  a  restricted  or  dramatic  sense  of  making  oneself  like  another, 
and  a  wider  sense  describing  the  creative  processes  in  all  the 
productive  crafts;  and  further  that  in  the  final  division  of  the 
Sophistes  we  find  the  latter  related  to  the  former  as  genus  to  species. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  homoidsis  theoi  is  developed  by  the  Stoics  and  Neoplatonists. 
See  Pohlenz,  Die  Stoa  (Gottingen  1959)  2.115,  133,  174. 
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XXXV.    A  Lease  of  an  Olive  Grove 

SARAH  B.  PORGES 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

PCol.  Inv.  65  is  a  lease  of  an  olive  grove  at  Karanis  in  the 
Fayum,  in  the  form  of  an  hypomnema  addressed  to  Aurelia 
Thermoutharion  by  Aurelius  Isidorus.^  It  is  this  Isidorus  to 
whom  the  well  known  archive  belonged,  and  the  preponderant 
part  of  the  archive  has  recently  been  published  in  PCairlsidor.^ 
Although  two  declarations  of  olive  groves  belonging  to  the  mother 
of  Isidorus  appear  in  PCairlsidor.  2  and  3,  the  present  document 
is  the  only  published  lease  of  an  olive  grove  in  the  archive. 

The  duration  of  the  lease  is  five  years,  the  size  of  the  property 
is  two  arouras,  and  the  rent  paid  for  it  is  one  artab  of  olives  yearly 

^  The  present  article  is  a  new  edition  of  the  papyrus  published  in  my  dissertation 
entitled  "A  Lease  of  an  Olive  Grove  from  the  Archive  of  Aurelius  Isidorus"  (Columbia 
University  1961).    The  dissertation  is  available  on  microfilm. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  late  Professor  John  Day,  and  to  Professors  C.  B. 
Welles,  and  H.  C.  Youtie  for  their  valuable  suggestions. 

The  following  abbreviations  and  short-titles  appear  in  this  article:  Coutance, 
01ivier  =  A.  Coutance,  UOlivier  (Paris  1877);  Herrmann,  Studien=J.  Herrmann, 
Studien  zur  Bodenpacht  im  Recht  der  graeco-aegyptischen  Papyri  {Miinchener  Beitrdge  zur 
Papyrusforschung  und  antiken  Rechtsgeschichte,  Heft  41 ;  Munich  1958) ;  Kapsomenakis, 
Voruntersuchungen  =  S.  G.  Kapsomenakis,  Voruntersuchungen  zu  einer  Grammatik 
der  Papyri  der  nachchristlichen  ^eit  {Miinchener  Beitrdge  zur  Papyrusforschung  und  antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte,  Heft  28;  Munich  1938);  Kearney,  Dry-Land  =  T.  H.  Kearney, 
Dry-Land  Olive  Culture  in  Northern  Africa  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  125;  Washington  1908);  Mayser,  Grammatik 
=  E.  Mayser,  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Papyri  aus  der  Ptolemderzeit^  (Berlin  and  Leipzig 
1923-38);  SB  =  F.  Preisigke,  Sammelbuch  griechischer  Urkunden  aus  Agypten  (Berlin 
1915-) ;  Schnebel,  Landwirtschaft  =  M.  Schnebel,  Die  Landwirtschaft  im  hellenistischen 
Agypten  {Miinchener  Beitrdge  zur  Papyrusforschung  und  antiken  Rechtsgeschichte,  Heft  7; 
Munich  1925);  Tournieroux,  01eiculture=J.  Tournieroux,  UOleiculture  en  Tunisie 
(Tunis  1922). 

References  to  papyrological  publications  will  conform  to  the  citations  in  LSJ 
xliii-xlv.  Three  works  which  do  not  appear  there  will  be  cited  as  follows :  PCairlsidor.  = 
A.  E.  R.  Boak  and  H,  C.  Youtie,  The  Archive  of  Aurelius  Isidorus  in  the  Egyptian  Museum, 
Cairo,  and  the  University  of  Michigan  {PCairlsidor.)  (Ann  Arbor  1960);  PPhilSch.— 
J.  Scherer,  Papyrus  de  Philadelphie  (Cairo  1947);  PVindobBosw.  —  E.  Boswinkel,  Einige 
wiener  Papyri  (Leiden  1942). 

The  second  edition  of  Mayhoff  will  be  used  in  citations  of  Pliny,  NH. 

^  A  list  of  all  documents  from  the  archive  that  had  been  published  by  1953  is 
given  by  A.  Bataille,  Les  Papyrus  (Vol.  2  of  Traite' d' etudes  byzantines,  ed.  by  P.  Lemerle 
[Paris  1955])  24. 
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plus  half  the  produce.  As  was  usual,  the  lessee  does  all  the 
agricultural  chores;  the  lessor  is  responsible  for  all  the  public 
charges.  PCol.  Inv.  65  is  the  only  published  lease  of  an  olive 
grove  in  which  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  lease — the  names  of 
lessors  and  lessee ;  the  size,  location,  and  type  of  land ;  the  rent ; 
the  duties  of  lessor  and  lessee ;  and  the  date  and  duration  of  the 
contract — are  preserved.^ 

The  papyrus  is  split  vertically  slightly  to  the  left  of  center  and 
is  marred  by  numerous  holes  and  imperfections.  There  is  a 
margin  of  2  cm.  along  the  top  and  on  the  left  of  the  papyrus 
extending  downward  to  line  19,  where  the  margin  has  been  torn 
away.  Elsewhere  the  writing  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  papyrus. 
There  is  no  writing  on  the  verso.  The  hand,  a  regular  early 
Byzantine  cursive  similar  to  that  of  another  document  in  the 
Isidorus  archive,  PMerton  1.31  (Karanis  307  a.d.),  is  the  same 
throughout,  although  the  letters  in  lines  30-34  are  slightly  smaller 
than  those  in  the  body  of  the  lease. 

^  Other  published  leases  in  which  olive  groves  or  olive  crops  are  the  object  of  the 
lease  are  PRyl.  4.600  (Arsinoe  8  b.c),  2.97  (139  a.d.),  POsl.  3.136  (Euhemeria  141-42 

A.  D.),  PLond.  2.168  pages  190-91  (Arsinoe  162  a.d.),  and  CPR  1.34  (Dionysias 
second  century  a.d.).  The  present  document  is  the  only  published  lease  of  an  olive 
grove  which  can  be  dated  later  than  the  second  century. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  leases  concerned  with  land  where  olives  were 
grown  along  with  other  plants,  such  as  date  palms:  SB  3.7188  (Philadelphia  [?]  151 

B.  C.);  PPhilSch.  12,  of  which  there  is  another  copy  in  PSI  1.33  (Philadelphia  150  or 
173  A.D.);  BGU  2.604  (Philadelphia  167-68  a.d.);  603  (Philadelphia  168  a.d.); 
PAberd.  57  (Socnopaeou  Nesus  second  century  a.d.);  SB  1.5126,  published  in  K. 
Wessely,  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer  2-3  (Vienna  1887) 
pages  33-36  and  in  Stud.  Pal.  20.70  (Dionysias  261  a.d.)  ;  Stud.  Pal.  20.79  (Hermopolis 
[?]  322  A.D.);  PVindobBosw.  9  (Hermopolis  331  a.d.  [?]);  8  (Hermopolis  [?]  332 
A.D.).  Leases  concerned  with  orchards  in  which  olives  were  grown  with  various  other 
fruit  trees  appear  in  POxy.  3.639  ( 103-4  a.d.),  and  in  PMasp.  2.67 1 70  (Panopolis  564  a.d. 
[?]).  Moreover,  there  are  several  leases  concerned  with  vineyards  in  which  there 
were  some  olive  trees:  PFlor.  3.369  (Hermopolis  139  or  149  a.d.);  PRoss-Georg.  2.19 
(Oxyrhynchus  141  a.d.);  POxy.  14.1631  (280  a.d.);  PHamb.  1.68  (Aphrodito  after 
550  A.D.);  PLond.  5.1769  (Hermopolis  sixth  century  a.d.).  However,  in  several 
leases  concerned  with  land  with  mixed  cultures  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  regard  to 
the  plants  actually  grown  on  the  land.  For  instance,  in  POxy.  14.1631  and  in  PRoss- 
Georg.  2.19  it  is  not  actually  stated  that  olive  trees  were  grown  on  the  property,  although 
olive  produce  is  to  be  part  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  various  lessees.  Furthermore,  even 
in  leases  where  it  is  stated  that  olive  trees  were  grown,  the  number  of  the  trees  and 
whether  they  occupied  a  major  portion  of  the  land  are  not  usually  apparent.  Since 
agricultural  chores  and  seasons  for  harvesting  were  often  different  for  each  type  of 
plant,  I  shall  try  to  limit  the  variable  factors  by  including  in  my  discussion  of  these 
subjects  only  leases  concerned  with  land  where  olives  alone,  or  olives  and  date  palms, 
a  common  combination  (see  Schnebel,  Landwirtschaft  295),  were  cultivated. 
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PCoL  Inv.  65 

Karanis  12.5  x  24.5  cm.  300  a.d. 

'YiraT^Las  Taj[v]  Kvpcajv  rjix<jov  Kwvaravriov 
[Ka]t  Ma^L^iavgv  eVt</)aveaTccT6uv  Kaiaapcov  rq  y' . 
ASJj\pri\i<x  Sep[io\y\Bapl(x>  dvyarpl  UeKGKTOv  XeyLCo- 
yapioy  X^P\}\'^  Kvpiov  xP''^[^gc't( ^^ovaa)  reKVCoy  SiKaLcp 
5  7r«/o[a]  AypjjXlov  ^lathojpov  IlToXepLaLov  purjjpo'S 
['i^pcoiSo?]  0:776  Kcpfirjs  KapaviSos.    ^ovXojjiaL  jjcia- 
da)alcc]cy9[a]L  TTapa  gov  eVt  kolvwvlcc  rjjjLLaei  pce- 
p€L  TCc  [§•]  VTTapxovaas  oot  irepl  TTjv  avTrjv 
Ka)[jLr]v  Kapaviha  eXaiajvo?  apovpas  hvo 
10  7)  oaas  eav  ihaiv  els  errj  rrevre  oltto  Kaprrajv 

rod  eVe[(7]TcuTos'  t?  (erovs)  koI  te  (erovs)  koX  rj 

(erovs)  €kttl7Tt6v- 
Tcov  els  TO  laiov  eros,  SlSovtos  [Jlov  utto  tov 
rjpLerepov  [xepovs  Kar  eros  eKaar^o^v  eXaicbv 
aprd^jjv  filav  [xeTpco  SppjJitp  jerpaxwi- 
15  K<jp.    Koi  o\yK\  e^egre  fjLoi  evros  tov  xpovov 
TTpgXiTTelv  TTjV  piladojaiv  /car'  ovheva  Tp67To(v) , 
Koi  eyoj  eVtreAegct)  tcc  KaT  eros  epya  navra 
^rjpoXoylas  KopfjcoXoylas  TTepLgKaXiGpiovs y 
[toJu  e/<:[Tt]  my/xou  ovtos  rrpos  epiai  tov  paa- 
20  dgvixevov,  77oi7^o-o/xat  Se  Kal  virocrxio- 
[jiovs  Kal  TTOTLGpiovs,  KOX  hiepaLdrjGopieOa 
\t]ovs  eTTLyivojjLevovs  Kaprrovs  Kara  to  rip^iai 
ixepgs,  Twv  8r]iJiOGLO)v  rravTcov  ovtojv  rrpos 
Ge  TOV  KTTjTopa,  Kal  pLeTCc  TOV  xpovov  7Ta- 
25  paScpGOJ  TOV  eXaiwva  rerevxpTa  twv  Se- 
[.....t.?^.?....]  77avT6ov  (l)s  Kayo)  TTapeXa^o(v) , 
eav  (f)a.LveTai  jjn^G^OajGai.    Kal  e7Tepct)T'r]d(els) 

a)[JLoX6(  yrjGa  ). 
l^AvprjXla^  ©epfjLOvdapcs  fJLejJLLGdcoKa  eirl 
[rjiJLLGeL  jjcepei]  d)s  irpoKiTaL.    Avp-qXios  MtKKaXos 
30  [eypai/ja^  VVfP  ccvTrjs  ypafjLjjLara  fjcrj  elSoTos. 
(eToys)  IS f  Kal  Lef  Kal  7]f  tcov  Kvpicov  '>7/xa)[v] 

AioKXrjTLavov 
Kal  Ma^Lfjiiavov  Ue^aGjcov  Kal  Ka>VGTav[TLO^v  Kal 
Ma^ifjLLaygv  twv  \e7T]i(j)aveGTaTcp\v  KacGajpcpv, 
'" Mexel[p 

12  eloiov  14-15  T€TpaxoiVLKw  15  i^eorai  ig  ifxe  21  Biaipedrjaofieda  22  -qfXLav 
28  ©epixovddpLV        29  TTpoKCLTaL        30  etSuia? 


Commentary 

1-2.  Constantius  and  Maximian  were  consuls  for  the  third 
time  in  300  a.d.    The  year  designated  in  lines  1 1  and  31  as  "the 
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sixteenth  (of  Diocletian),  and  fifteenth  (of  Maximian),  and  eighth 
(of  the  Caesars)"  was  299-300  a.d.  Hence  the  date  of  this  lease 
must  be  Mecheir  (line  34),  January  26-February  24,  of  300  a.d. 

3.  @€pfjLg[v]9apLci):  cf.  QepfxovOapis  in  line  28,  below,  and  the 
note  thereto. 

3-4.  Ze^oKTov  XeyicoyapLoy :  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
kappa  in  Ue^oKrov  should  be  read  as  an  eta,  with  the  name  thereby 
appearing  as  Ue^arjTov.  The  reading  in  the  text  seems,  however, 
to  be  preferable.  Neither  Si^oKro?  nor  He^o-qrog  appears  among 
the  Greek  spellings  of  Sextus  which  are  listed  by  B.  Meinersmann, 
Die  lat.  Worter  und Namen  in  d.  griech.  Papyri  (Leipzig  1927)  97. 

7-8.  em  KOLvcovla  rj/jLLGeL  fxepei:  this  phrase  and  the  stipu- 
lation in  lines  21—23 — hiepaiOyjuoiieQa  \r\ovs  eTTiyivoyievovs  Kap- 
7TOVS  Kara  to  T^'/xicrt  y^epos — characterize  this  document  as 
"Teilpacht"  (for  which  see  Herrmann,  Studien  204-13;  S. 
Waszyiiski,  Die  Bodenpacht  [Leipzig  and  Berlin  1905]  148-59). 

9.  apovpag  Svoi  according  to  the  calculations  of  Schnebel 
[Landwirtschaft  304-5),  two  arouras  supported  thirty-six  olive 
trees.  Although  PCairlsidor.  2  is  a  declaration  of  24  olive  trees, 
and  PCairlsidor.  3  includes  a  declaration  of  19/64  of  anaroura  of  an 
olive  grove,  the  two  tax  declarations,  unfortunately,  are  not  for 
the  same  plot  of  land,  and  cannot  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  olive  trees  planted  in  an  aroura  in  early  Byzantine 
Egypt. 

10.  €19  erry  Trevre:  five  years  was  a  rather  long  period.  The 
majority  of  early  Byzantine  leases  were  for  3  years  or  less  (see 
Herrmann,  Studien  274-77),  and  all  other  leases  of  land  and  crops 
in  which  olives,  or  olives  and  dates,  were  the  object  of  the  lease 
were  for  four  years  or  less. 

10—11.  ccTTO  KapTTCJv  Tov  eve[cr]TajTOS'  tS"  (erovs)  kol  te  (erovs) 
Koi  rj  (erovg)  €K7ti7tt6vtcx}v  els  to  Cglov  eros'.  this  phrase  de- 
fined precisely  the  ownership  of  the  olives  which  were  on  the 
trees  when  the  lease  was  made.  Since  the  Egyptian  year  began 
on  Thoth  1  (August  29),  and  the  harvesting  of  olives  began  in 
late  October  (see  Schnebel,  Landwirtschaft  308-9),  the  first  fruits 
which  Isidorus  would  gather  were  those  which  were  hanging  on 
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the  trees  in  Mecheir  (January  26-February  24),  when  the  lease 
was  made,  and  which  would  mature  in  the  next  Egyptian  year. 

12—14.  SlSovtos  fiov  .  .  .  Kar  eros  €KaGr[o]v  eXaiojv  aprd^rjv 
filav:  olive  trees  bear  fruit,  generally,  in  alternate  years  (see 
Aristotle,  De  plant.  821b.15-16;  cf.  Pliny,  jVT/  16.38.183).  Inas- 
much as  Isidorus  was  to  make  payment  in  olives  each  year,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  grove  was  divided  so  that  some  of  the  trees 
would  bear  fruit  in  one  year,  others  in  the  next,  a  procedure 
favored  by  Columella  {RR  5.9.11). 

It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  rent  paid  by  Isidorus  with  the 
rent  stipulated  in  another  lease  concerned  with  an  olive  grove, 
since  none  of  the  five  published  leases  gives  both  the  number  of 
arouras  and  the  rent  paid. 

18.  ^-qpoXoyLas:  this  word  has  appeared  only  once  before — 
in  SB  1.5126.25.  It  refers  to  the  gathering  and  removal  of  dry 
dead  wood  from  the  trees,  a  pruning  operation  which  is  prescribed 
in  the  Geoponica  9.9.9:  AiaKadaipeLV  Be  Sel  ra  ^rjpa  .  .  . 

KopfjLoXoylas:  this  word  has  appeared  only  once  before,  in  SB 
1.5126,  and  two  schools  of  thought  exist  about  its  definition.* 
Some  scholars  believe  that  kormologia  should  be  construed  with  the 
words  immediately  following  it  in  the  list  of  erga  in  SB  1.5126.23- 
26  ( xojP'^^TLGjJLOv,  TTOTLGfjiov,  v7Toa^LGpLOV{<s» ,  GKa(f)r]TOV,  ^rjpoXoylag , 
KopfioXoylas  ^copvycov  Kal  vTraycoywv  ava^oXa?,  /cat  ra  aXXa  oGa 
KadiqKeL  .  .  .).  This  opinion  can  be  tangibly  represented  by  the 
definition  offered  by  F.  Preisigke  {Worterbuch  d.  griech.  Papyrus- 
urkunden  [Berlin  1925-]  s.v.  "Kormologia"):  "Sammeln,  Zusam- 
menbringen  von  Holzblocken  (fiir  die  Handschleusen  zum 
Offhen  und  Abschliessen  der  kleinen  Rinnsale  im  Palm-und 
Olgarten  (ist  Pflicht  des  Pachters)."  Other  scholars  would  not 
link  kormologia  with  the  words  following  it  in  6*^  1.5126,  and  do  not 
believe  that  it  concerns  work  on  an  irrigation  system,  but  rather 
that  it  refers  to  a  special  kind  of  pruning.  For  example,  Schnebel 
{Landwirtschaft  307)  wrote:  KopfjioXoyta,  worunter  ich  die 
Regulierung  des  Stammes  verstehen  mochte,  die  diesem  seine 
normale  Gestalt  bewahren  und  verhindern  soil,  dass  er  zu  hoch 
wachst,  weil  sonst  der  untere  Teil  steril  und  die  Ernte  allzu 
schwierig  wird." 

*  For  a  survey  of  interpretations  of  kormologia  see  the  Columbia  University  micro- 
film (pp.  12-15)  mentioned  in  note  1,  above. 
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Now  that  KopfjioXoyla  appears  in  another  context  it  is  possible 
to  test  the  definitions  quoted  above.  First  of  all,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  in  PCol.  Inv.  65  the  phrase  'Cc^)pvycov  koX  virayajychv 
ava^oXd?  docs  not  appear,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  construing  Kop^oXoyias  with  it.  Secondly,  it  should  be 
noted  that  while  the  other  chores  listed  in  PCol.  Inv.  65  and  in 
SB  1.5126  (including  phrases  similar  to  ^copvywv  Kal  vrrayajycuv 
ava^oXag)  are  common  enough  in  documents  concerned  with  all 
sorts  of  property,  kormologia — and  xerologia  as  well — have  appeared 
only  twice,  in  the  lease  of  an  olive  grove,  and  in  the  lease  of  an 
olive-and-date  grove.  They  seem  to  be  particularly  associated 
with  olive  trees  and  perhaps  with  date  palms  (see  Kapsomenakis, 
Voruntersuchungen  39).  Thirdly,  it  is  important  to  realize  that, 
although  kormologia  is  found  in  only  two  leases,  other  leases  con- 
cerned with  land  where  olives  were  cultivated  contain  provisions 
for  pruning:  hevhpoKOTria  in  POsl.  3.136.11-12,  TrepiKOTneiv  in 
IG  xiv.645.  Table  1.173;  KadapLupios  in  PLond.  2.168  (pages 
190-91)  11.  Fourthly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  despite  their 
assertions  that  olive  trees  require  little  care,^  both  ancient  and 
modern  writers  still  insist  upon  the  importance  of  pruning,^  it 
seems  most  likely  that  a  word  for  pruning  would  appear  in  a  lease 
of  an  olive  grove,  particularly  if  the  text  were  completely  pre- 
served in  the  section  where  the  erga  were  listed,  as,  indeed,  the 
apposite  section  in  PCol.  Inv.  65  is  completely  preserved.  Fifthly, 
the  word  Kopp^oXoyia  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  Koppos, 
which  commonly  refers  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (see  LSJ,  s.v.),  and 
a  termination  -Aoyta,  which  may  be  rendered  as  "the  action  of 
attending  to"  (see  Kapsomenakis,  Voruntersuchungen  39).  Hence 
Schnebel's  interpretation  of  kormologia  seems  more  probable  than 
the  definition  proposed  by  Preisigke. 

TTepLGKaXiGpLovs'.  tfic  kappa  is  uncertain  on  paleographic 
grounds.  However,  the  beginning,  irepi-,  and  the  ending, 
-aXiGpiovs  are  easily  legible,  and  no  other  word  with  this  beginning 
and  termination  except  TrepiGKaXiapovs  can  be  found  which 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  context. 

5  See  Columella,  RR  5.8.1-2;  Vergil,  Georgics  2.420;  Coutance,  Olivier  174. 

^  The  advisability  of  pruning,  sometimes  even  twice  a  year,  is  emphasized,  e.g., 
by  Theophrastus,  HP  2.7.2-3;  the  Geoponica  9.9.5-12;  Cato,  RR  44;  Columella,  RR 
5.9.15;  11.2.41;  Palladius,  12.4;  Pliny,  NH  17.18.127;  Varro,  RR  1.30;  Coutance, 
Olivier  197-201 ;  and  Tournieroux,  Oleiculture  84-85. 
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Although  the  compound  substantive  TTepiGKaXiGiios  has  not 
been  attested  heretofore,  forms  of  the  related  verb — rrepLoKaXov 
and  TTepcGKaXXe — were  employed  in  the  Geoponica  (5.42;  cf. 
12.18.4  [apparatus  criticus]),  in  a  context  concerned  with  viticulture. 
The  uncompounded  substantive,  (j/caAtcr/xos,  has  appeared  in  two 
vineyard  leases  {POxy.  14.1692.18-19;  and  in  an  unpublished 
document,  PCol.  Inv.  513.15),  and  the  related  substantive,  a/cocA/xo?, 
may  be  seen  in  another  vineyard  lease  {POxy.  14.1631.12-13). 
In  their  commentary  to  POxy.  14.1631.10-11,  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
suggested  that  the  Latin  equivalent  of  GKaXtafiog  and  (j/caA/xd? 
was  occatio,  "the  breaking  up  of  clods,"  but  they  did  not  offer 
verification  of  this  equivalence. 

Hesychius,  s.v.,  and  the  authors  of  the  Suda,  s.v.,  explain 
oKaXXovre?  by  GKairrovres.  UKa(f)'qT6g,  a  substantive,  related  to 
oKccTTTovTes,  IS  cmploycd  frequently  in  papyri  in  connection  with 
olive  culture,  both  in  leases  concerned  with  groves  in  which  olives 
were  grown  (6^^  3.7188.14,  1.5126.24,  PLond.  2.168  [pages 
190-91]  11),  and  in  letters  of  instruction  for  workers  in  the  groves 
{PFlor.  2.197.4;  GKacf>7^rp6s  is  the  spelling  in  PFay.  112.2-3,  15-16, 
and  in  PRyl.  2.245.21).  And  yet,  o-AcaAAetv  and  uKdiTTeLv  cannot 
describe  exactly  the  same  operation,  for  cr/cocAtcr/xds-  (and  GKoXpios) 
and  uKacjiTiTos  are  listed  as  distinct  erga  in  POxy.  14.1692.13-14, 
18-19,  and  1631.10-13.  Skaphetos,  Grenfell  and  Hunt  suggest 
(note  to  POxy.  14.1631.10-11),  describes  "the  preliminary 
digging,"  while  skalismos  (and  skalmos)  describes  the  later  "break- 
ing up  of  clods."  Moreover,  words  related  to  skallein  and 
skaptein  respectively  appear  together  as  descriptions  of  different 
operations  in  Theophrastus  {HP  2.7.5),  in  Aristotle  {Mir. 
837b,  21-22),  and  in  the  Geoponica  (2.24.1). 

The  distinction  between  oKaXXeiv  and  GKairreiv  can  best  be 
clarified  by  an  examination  of  the  Latin  equivalents  of  these 
words.  The  verbs  most  commonly  used  by  Latin  agronomists  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  the  soil  in  an  olive  grove  are 
ablaqueare,  circumfodere,  fodere,  and  occare.  According  to  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  (note  to  POxy.  1631.10-11),  ablaqueatio  is  the  equivalent 
oiyvpwois,  "the  digging  of  a  circle  round  the  vines,  i.e.  'earthing 
up.'"  This  equivalence  can  be  confirmed  by  a  comparison 
between  two  passages  concerned  with  olive  culture,  one  from 
Columella  {RR  5.9.16-17),  the  other  from  the  Geoponica  (9.9.1). 

Circumfodere  appears  several  times  as  a  chore  which  is  performed 
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after  ablaqueatio  (Columella,  RR  11.2.40;  De  arb.  5.5;  cf.  Pliny, 
NH  17.19.140),  and  seems  to  correspond  to  TrepLOKccTTTeLv,  an 
activity  which,  in  the  discussion  of  olive  culture  in  the  Geoponica 
(9.9.2),  is  mentioned  directly  after  yvpcomg.  The  tool  used  was 
the  bidens  (Columella,  RR  5.9.12). 

Fodere  seems  to  correspond  to  gk(X7tt€lv.  The  object  of  the 
activity  denoted  by  fodere  was  to  pulverize  the  soil,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  The  tool  to  be  used  was  the 
bidens  (Columella,  RR  4.17.8)  or  SUeXXa  {Geoponica  2.23.12). 

Occare  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  oKaXXeiv.  The  occatio  was 
performed  on  land  which  had  been  seeded  in  order  to  work  the 
seed  into  the  soil,  and  to  break  up  clods  (see  Columella,  RR 
1 1.2.82;  2.4.2;  Varro,  RR  1.29.2-3) ;  on  land  where  vines  or  trees 
were  grown  this  chore  was  performed  in  order  to  extirpate  weeds, 
and  to  break  up  clods  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  might  be 
covered  with  the  pulverized  earth  (see  Varro,  RR  1.31.1; 
Columella,  RR  11.2.60;  Palladius,  4.7.1-2).  According  to 
Pliny  {NH  18.20.180;  18.16.145),  the  occatio  might  be  done  with  a 
Gratis,  an  instrument  which  was  set  with  teeth  {NH  18.18.173). 
Servius  {Comm.  in  Verg.  Georg.  1.95)  gave  as  a  synonym  for  crates 
the  word  irpex;  Cato  {RR  10.2)  included  the  irpex  in  the  list  of 
equipment  necessary  for  an  olive  grove.  Varro  {LL  5.31.136) 
defined  ir pices  as  "regulas  compluribus  dentibus,  quam  item  ut 
plaustrum  boves  trahunt  ut  eruant  quae  in  terra  ser<p>unt.  .  ." 

The  purpose  of  the  process  called  cr/caAAetv,  according  to  the 
description  of  this  operation  in  the  Geoponica  2.24.1-2,  was  to 
help  in  working  the  seed  into  the  soil,  probably  to  complete  the 
breaking-up  of  clods  and  to  eliminate  weeds  and  cover  roots. 
The  instrument  used  was  drawn  by  oxen.  Furthermore,  in  the 
Geoponica  (9.5.9)  the  recommendation  that  a  reed  be  placed  next  to 
each  olive  tree  in  the  nursery  so  that  the  uKaXXovres  would  be  able 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  a  tree  implies  that  they  did  not  work 
close  to  the  soil,  as  the  GKaiTTovres  with  a  St/ceAAa  did,  but  were 
probably  using  an  instrument  drawn  by  animals.  Inasmuch  as 
the  operations  described  by  occare  and  oKaXXeiv  were  performed 
to  accomplish  similar  objectives,  and  animals  might  be  employed 
to  draw  the  instruments  for  both  chores,  it  seems  most  likely  that 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  cr/caAAetv  is  occare. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  that  ablaqueatio  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
yvpojGLs,  circumfodere  to  TTepLOKairreLv,  fodere  to  oKaiTTeLv,  and 
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occare  to  oKaXXeiv,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  a  passage  from 
Palladius  with  one  from  Columella,  who  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
Palladius.  In  the  following  words  Palladius  (6.4. 1 )  recommended 
that  the  occatio  for  vines  and  trees  be  performed  in  May:  "Hoc 
mense  arbores  et  vites,  quae  ablaqueatae  fuerant,  occare,  hoc  est, 
operire  iam  convenit.  .  ."  Columella  {RR  11.2.40),  likewise  in 
recommendations  for  work  to  be  done  in  May,  wrote:  "Arbores 
quoque  tempus  est  ablaqueatas  circumfodere,  et  operire.  .  ." 
The  two  passages  taken  together  make  it  clear  that  the  activities 
described  by  occare  or  the  operations  referred  to  by  circumfodere 
might  be  performed  in  May  after  the  ablaqueatio  but  before  the 
roots  were  covered.  The  soil  was  worked  at  this  time  in  order  to 
break  up  the  surface  and  heap  the  loosened  earth  over  the  roots 
of  trees  and  vines  as  a  defense  against  the  summer  sun.  Moreover, 
we  have  already  seen  that  essentially  the  same  end,  breaking  up 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  could  be  attained  by  a  fossor  doing  the 
fossura  which  followed  the  ablaqueatio  (Columella,  RR  4.14.1-2). 

The  purpose  of  working  the  land  in  a  olive  grove  is  to  pul- 
verize the  soil  and  to  extirpate  weeds,  and  the  words  used  to 
describe  the  various  chores  performed  to  attain  these  objectives 
are  occare  (cr/caAAetv) ,  or  circumfodere  {TrepLUKdiTTeLv) ,  or  fodere 
(oKccTTTeLv) .  Slucc  words  related  to  oKdirreLv  have  appeared 
among  the  erga  in  three  leases  and  three  letters  concerned  with 
land  where  olives  were  cultivated,  and  since  a  word  related  to 
GKaTTreiv  is  not  stipulated  among  the  erga  listed  in  PCol.  Inv.  65, 
it  is  much  to  be  expected  that  a  word  related  to  oKoXXeiv,  e.g. 
TTepiGKaXLorfjLo^,  should  appear  in  its  stead.  This  statement  may 
be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  view  set  forth  above,  that  GKarrreiv 
or  fodere  and  GKoXXeiv  or  occare  do  not  refer  to  precisely  the  same 
operations ;  the  former  was  performed  by  human  labor  alone  work- 
ing with  the  bidens  or  StVeAAa,  while  a  cratis,  a  harrow,  which  was 
drawn  by  oxen,  could  be  employed  for  the  operations  described 
by  occare  {uKaXXeLv) , 

20-21.  vTTOGXiGfjiovs :  for  the  meaning  of  this  [term,  which 
signifies  intensive  plowing,  see  Schnebel,  Landwirtschaft  106,  246, 
306. 

Columella  {RR  5.9.12)  insists  that  olive  land  be  plowed  at  least 
twice  yearly,  and  the  modern  practice,  likewise,  is  to  plow  two 
or  more  times  a  year,  especially  after  the  harvest,  when  the  earth 

16+T.p.  92 
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has  been  packed  down  by  the  traffic  of  the  olive-gatherers,  and 
later  in  the  spring,  after  the  trees  have  begun  to  bloom  (Kearney, 
Dry-Land  25-26;  cf.  Tournieroux,  Oleiculture  65-66).  An  instance 
of  plowing  an  olive  grove  in  springtime  may  be  cited  in  PFay, 
112.3.5,  which  is  dated  Pachon  26  (May  21),  99  a.d. 

21.  TTOTLOfjiovs:  the  provision  for  irrigation  is  extant  in  all  the 
papyrus  leases  of  groves  and  crops  of  olives  and  of  olives  and 
dates  in  which  any  erga  at  all  are  named  [POsl.  3.136.9;  PLond. 
2.168  [pages  190-91]  11  [see  Berichtigungsl.  1,  page  262];  SB 
1.5126.24;  3.7188.12;  two  copies  of  the  same  lease:  PPhilSch.  12.22 
and  PSI  1.33.21-22).  Not  only  the  leases  but  also  several  letters 
from  owners  of  olive  groves  [PFay.  110;  118;  PBaden  2.33)  show  that 
irrigation  was  a  matter  of  great  concern.  Theophrastus  [HP 
2.7.3),  on  the  one  hand,  reports  that  the  olive  is  one  of  the  three 
trees  which  require  the  most  water,  but  nowadays  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  olives  may  be  cultivated  in  dry  climates  with  no 
water  other  than  rainfall  (see  Kearney,  Dry-Land).  Obviously, 
according  to  the  leases  and  letters,  the  practice  in  Egypt  was  to  irri- 
gate olive  groves,  but  the  extent  of  this  irrigation  is  not  known.  In 
olive  plantations  in  modern  Tunisia  the  amount  and  time  of  the 
irrigation  depend  on  the  dryness  of  the  season  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  soil  absorbs  water.  Since  most  of  the  rain  falls,  as  it  does 
in  Egypt,  in  the  winter,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  irrigate  then  as  it  is 
in  the  hot  months  of  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  olives  are 
ripening.  Olive  plantations,  therefore,  are  usually  irrigated  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  (Tournieroux,  Oleiculture  104—7).  The 
scanty  evidence  which  is  extant  indicates  that  the  practice  was  the 
same  in  Egypt  in  antiquity,  for  in  a  letter  {PFay.  1 10.14-18)  dated 
Germanicus  (Thoth)  14,  which  is  September  11,  and  in  another 
letter  {PFay.  118.24-25)  dated  Hathyr  10,  which  is  November  6, 
an  owner  directs  that  his  olive  grove  be  irrigated. 

25—26.  rerevxoTa  rcov  Se[....t.^.^...]  Trayrcov:  while  Terevx^J^Sy 
the  perfect  participle  of  rvyxocveiv,  was  frequently  employed  in 
papyri  (Mayser,  Grammatik  1.2.151-52),  in  the  Columbia  papyrus 
it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  paradosis  clause.  Since  the 
paradosis  frequently  sets  forth  the  condition  in  which  the  property 
must  be  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  the  restoration  of  the 
lacuna  as  he\6vrojv  epyojv] — a  restoration  which  Professor  Youtie 
favors — and  the  translation  "having  had  the  necessary  tillage" 
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may  be  suggested.  A  parallel  for  the  meaning  "having  had," 
which  is  required  of  rerevxoTa  in  this  clause,  may  be  observed  in 
a  receipt  for  wages  in  POxy.   1.91.17-20:  ryjv  dvyaripa  .  .  . 

28.  ©epyiovdapLs:  names  terminating  in  -apis  are  masculine 
names.  This  spelling,  therefore,  as  Professor  Youtie  observes, 
must  be  a  mistake  for  0€pp.ovdapLv,  which  is  a  variant  of  @€pp,ov6d- 
piov,  which  is,  in  turn,  the  nominative  of  @€p[jip[v]dapia)  in  line  3, 
above.  Thermoutharion  and  related  names  were  common  in 
the  Karanis  area. 

28-29.  inl  [rjfjLLaei  (jLepei] '.  the  restoration  was  suggested  by 
Professor  Youtie,  who  cites  iirl  Koivcxivia  rjixioei  /xe/pet  in  lines 
7-8,  above.  Another  possible  reading  in  this  lacuna  would  be 
eVt  [T^/xtaet  Kad'\ws  TTpoKirai,  which  is  similar  to  the  formula 
employed  in  POxy.  2.277.17-18. 

34.  Mex€i[p'.  the  papyrus  is  torn  here,  and  the  numeral  which 
would  indicate  the  day  of  the  month  is  missing. 

Translation 

In  the  third  consulship  of  our  lords  Constantius  and  Maximian, 
most  noble  Caesars.  To  Aurelia  Thermoutharion,  daughter  of 
Sextus,  a  legionary,  who  is  acting  without  a  guardian  by  virtue 
of  the  ius  liberorum,  from  Aurelius  Isidorus,  son  of  Ptolemaeus,  his 
mother  being  Herois,  of  the  village  Karanis.  I  wish  to  lease  from 
you  on  a  basis  of  half-shares  the  two  arouras,  or  however  many 
there  may  be,  of  an  olive  grove  belonging  to  you  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  same  village  of  Karanis,  for  five  years  [reckoning]  from  the 
fruits  of  the  current  sixteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighth  year,  which 
mature  in  the  coming  year,  it  being  my  obligation  to  give  from  my 
portion  each  year  one  artab  of  olives  by  the  four-choenix  dromus 
measure.  And  it  shall  not  be  permissible  for  me  to  abandon  the 
lease  within  the  term  in  any  way,  and  I  shall  accomplish  all  the 
yearly  chores,  gathering  and  removal  of  dry,  dead  branches, 
pruning,  harrowing,  the  harvesting  being  my  responsibility  as 
the  lessee,  and  I  shall  do  both  plowing  and  irrigating,  and  we 
shall  divide  the  harvests  in  half-shares,  all  public  charges  resting 
upon  you,  the  owner;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  I  will 
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surrender  the  olive  grove  having  had  .  ,  as  I  also  received  it,  if 
you  agree  to  make  the  lease.  And  when  the  formal  question  w^as 
put  to  me,  I  [Isidorus],  made  acknowledgment.  I,  Aurelia 
Thermoutharion,  have  made  the  lease  on  half-shares,  as  stated 
above.  I,  Aurelius  Mikkalus,  have  written  on  her  behalf,  since 
she  is  illiterate.  Year  16,  15,  and  8  of  our  lords  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  Augusti,  and  Constantius  and  Maximian,  the  most 
noble  Caesars,  Mecheir. 
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XXXVI.    Cicero  on  Extra-Roman  Speech 

EDWIN  S.  RAMAGE 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

From  an  early  time  the  man  of  Rome  believed  that  what 
originated  in  and  emanated  from  his  city  was  far  superior  to 
anything  outside.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  language  he 
spoke.  Thus  it  is  that  Plautus  makes  fun  of  the  Praenestines  for 
using  Latin  vocabulary  and  pronunciation  that  were  rustic  and 
so  unacceptable  to  the  refined  city  dweller.  Lucilius'  jibe  at 
Caecilius'  country  pronunciation  and  Cato's  attempt  to  identify 
the  homo  urbanus,  or  city  wit,  are  also  early  manifestations  of  this 
attitude.^ 

By  Cicero's  time  this  refinement  had  become  the  trademark  of 
the  cultured  urbanite.  It  was  given  the  label  urbanitas,  perhaps 
by  Cicero  himself,  and  was  much  discussed  and  loudly  defended. 

This  urbanity  manifested  itself  in  three  different,  though  inter- 
related, ways.  First  of  all,  it  represented  the  polish  and  politeness 
of  the  city  gentleman.  Secondly,  urbanitas  signified  the  tasteful 
city  humor.  Finally,  this  word  was  used  to  describe  a  certain 
aura  of  urban  speech  that  made  the  city  man's  utterance  easily 
superior  to  that  of  any  outsider.  ^ 

This  feeling  of  exclusiveness  naturally  led  to  friction  between  the 
urbanite  and  his  rural  and  provincial  counterparts.  The  jibes 
of  Plautus  and  Lucilius,  already  mentioned,  show  clearly  that  such 
a  rivalry  existed  at  least  a  hundred  years  before  Cicero's  time. 
No  doubt,  by  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.C.  this  natural 
opposition  was  even  more  pronounced  because  Rome  was  now 
becoming  a  cosmopolitan  center  through  immigration  from  areas 
to  which  she  was  extending  her  power.    The  criticism  of  the  alien 

1  E.  S.  Ramage,  "Early  Roman  Urbanity"  AJP  81  (1960)  65-72. 

^  I  have  discussed  this  Ciceronian  urbanitas  briefly  in  my  previous  article  (above, 
note  1)  65  f.  Among  the  more  complete  treatments  of  the  subject  are:  O.  Lutsch, 
"Die  Urbanitas  nach  Cicero,"  Festgabe  fiir  Wilhelm  Crecelius  der  funfundzwanzigjdhrigen 
Lehrthdtigkeit  in  Elberfeld  (Elberfeld  1881)  80-95,  and  Eva  Frank,  De  vocis  urbanitas 
vi  atque  usu  (Diss.,  Berlin  1932).  See  also  my  unpublished  dissertation  Urbanitas, 
Rusticitas,  Peregrinitas:  the  Roman  View  of  Proper  Latin"  (University  of  Cincinnati, 
1957)  29-53.    I  propose  to  publish  a  detailed  analysis  oi  urbanitas  in  the  near  future. 
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is  no  longer  a  good-natured  jibe.  Quintus  Cicero  says  that  in 
this  city,  which  has  now  become  a  civitas  ex  nationum  conventu 
constituta,  there  are  treachery,  deceit,  and  criminal  acts  of  all 
kinds.  A  person  has  to  put  up  with  the  arrogance,  pig-headed- 
ness,  ill-will,  pride,  and  even  hatred  directed  at  him  from  all 
sides  (Comment.  Pet.  54).  Marcus  TuUius  himself  complains  of  this 
situation  in  a  letter  to  Volumnius.  He  asks  his  friend  to  keep 
others  from  fostering  vulgar  sayings  upon  him  during  his  absence 
from  the  city.  There  is  much  in  the  way  of  low  humor  that  is 
circulating  since  tanta  faex  est  in  urbe,  ut  nihil  tam  sit  akytheron  quod 
non  alicui  venustum  esse  videatur  ...  In  fact,  the  situation  has  become 
so  serious,  at  least  as  far  as  Cicero  is  concerned,  that  he  is  moved  to 
sound  the  cry  of  battle:  urbanitatis  possessionem,  amabo,  quibusvis 
interdictis  defendamus  .  .  .  [Ad  fam.  7.32.2).  His  immediate  con- 
cern is  the  Roman  wit,  but  the  broader  Roman  urbanity  appears 
to  be  in  his  thoughts  as  well. 

Not  only  was  this  refined  city  wit  in  danger  from  without,  but 
the  Romans'  sophisticated  speech  was  threatened  with  pollution. 
In  the  Brutus  (258)  Atticus  is  appropriately  chosen  by  Cicero  to 
discuss  the  changing  situation  at  Rome.  He  says  of  the  people  of 
earlier  times: 

.  .  .  omnes  tum  fere,  qui  nec  extra  urbem  hanc  vixerant  neque  eos 
aliqua  barbaries  domestica  infuscaverat,  recte  loquebantur.  Sed 
hanc  certe  rem  deteriorem  vetustas  fecit  et  Romae  et  in  Graecia. 
Confluxerunt  enim  et  Athenas  et  in  hanc  urbem  multi  inquinate 
loquentes  ex  diversis  locis.  Quo  magis  expurgandus  est  sermo  et 
adhibenda  tamquam  obrussa  ratio,  quae  mutari  non  potest,  nec 
utendum  pravissima  consuetudinis  regula. 

These  inquinate  loquentes  are  surely  the  faex  of  Cicero's  rather 
strong  statement  to  Volumnius  quoted  above.  That  metaphor  is 
completed  here  in  the  Brutus,  for  the  faex,  or  dregs,  are  those  who 
spoke  foully  (inquinate)  and  caused  the  need  for  purifying  the  city 
speech  (expurgandus  est  sermo) . 

In  spite  of  his  insistence  that  these  alien  habits  of  speech  be 
vigorously  combatted,  Atticus  gives  us  little  idea  of  w^hat  they  are. 
But  in  the  paragraphs  following  (259-61)  he  does  offer  a  few  care- 
fully balanced  examples  both  of  orators  who  were  free  from  such 
innovations  and  of  others  who  had  succumbed  to  them. 
Flamininus,  it  was  generally  agreed,  spoke  Latin  well,  even  though 
he  had  little  learning  (sed  litteras  nesciebat).    Catulus  was  another 
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who  spoke  well.  Unlike  Flamininus,  however,  he  was  a  learned 
man.  With  Lucius  Aurelius  Cotta  we  come  to  an  orator  who  cul- 
tivated a  rustic  accent  and  at  the  same  time  gained  a  fair  reputa- 
tion. Sisenna,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  reformer  of  sorts  who 
spouted  new  and  strange  words.  Certainly  Cicero  does  not  mean 
to  imply  that  Cotta  and  Sisenna  spoke  "foully."  He  is  merely 
showing  the  effect  of  external  influences  on  the  established  Roman 
speech.  Cotta  is  but  one  of  a  number  who  have  affected  a 
rusticity,  while  Sisenna  represents  those  whom  foreign  (that  is, 
non-Italian)  habits  have  attracted. 

Thus  we  have  the  battle  lines  drawn.  On  the  defense  is  the 
city  gentleman :  his  protagonists  are  the  rustic  who  has  long  been  a 
worthy  opponent  and  the  foreigner  (peregrinus)  who  is  only  now 
making  his  presence  strongly  felt.  There  is  a  third  opposition 
group,  intermediate  between  these  two,  made  up,  as  we  shall  see, 
of  the  large  number  of  well-educated  Italian  orators,  who, 
Cicero  tells  us,  were  influential  at  this  time  throughout  the  Italian 
peninsula  and  even  to  some  extent  in  Rome.  How,  then,  in 
Cicero's  eyes,  did  the  speech  of  the  rustic,  Italian,  and  foreigner 
differ  from  that  of  the  Roman,  and  how  does  Cicero  voice  his 
disapproval  of  the  speech  characteristics  of  these  people  and  of 
those  urbanites  who  exhibited  influences  from  these  quarters  ? 

If  anything,  the  schism  between  rustic  and  Roman  was  greater 
in  Cicero's  time  than  ever  before.  Half  jesting,  the  younger 
Cicero  tells  Tiro  {Adfam.  16.21.7)  that  since  he  has  purchased  a 
farm  he  must  give  up  his  city  refinements  to  become  a  rustic 
{deponendae  tibi  sunt  urbanitates ;  rusticus  Romanus  f actus  es  .  .  .). 
Again,  when  the  elder  Cicero  judges  rustics  better  companions 
than  the  hyperurbane  Arrius  and  Sebosus  {Ad  At.  2.15.3),  the 
inference  is  strong  that  the  man  from  the  country  is  far  inferior 
to  the  true  gentleman  of  the  city. 

When  we  turn  to  matters  of  speech  we  must  conclude  that  the 
rustic-urban  differences  were  especially  pronounced,  for  Cicero 
goes  so  far  as  to  distinguish  between  a  sermo  urbanus  and  a  sermo 
rusticus  {Or.  81).  In  the  De  oratore  (3.42)  he  mentions  a  "sweetness 
[of  speaking]  especially  characteristic  of  this  city"  (.  .  .  suavitatem 
quae  exit  ex  ore ;  quae  quidem  ut  apud  Graecos  Atticorum;  sic  in  Latino 
sermone  huius  est  urbis  maxime propria.) .  He  is  referring  to  this  again 
a  few  paragraphs  later  (44)  when  he  states  explicitly  that  there  is  a 
way  of  speaking  {vox)  peculiar  to  the  Roman  race  and  to  Rome  in 
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particular  which  the  Roman  should  cultivate  in  preference  to  the 
rustica  asperitas  and  the  peregrina  insolentia.  This  vox  Romana  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  rustica  vox  et  agrestis  which  he  has  mentioned 
earlier  (42). 

It  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  peculiarities  of  rustic  speech,  first, 
because  we  must  depend  for  the  most  part  on  random  obser- 
vations scattered  throughout  Cicero's  works  and,  secondly, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  intangibles  which  even  for  Cicero 
must  have  defied  description  and  definition.  In  the  passage  of  the 
De  oratore  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph  Cicero  is  careful  to 
omit  vocabulary  from  his  discussion  of  these  speech  differences. 
For,  he  says,  careful  thought  {ratio),  a  familiarity  with  literature 
{litterae),  and  cultivation  of  good  vocabulary  habits  (consuetudo)  will 
lead  to  the  purification  of  one's  vocabulary  (De  or.  3.42).  It 
should  be  noticed  that  while  he  minimizes  vocabulary  differences 
here,  he  does  so  for  purposes  of  his  discussion  and  does  not  at  all 
deny  their  existence.  They  were  there  earlier,^  and  from  what 
Varro  says  we  must  assume  that  they  are  still  strongly  felt.  He 
points  to  quiritare  as  a  city  word  to  which  the  countryman  would 
prefer  iubilare  {LL  6.68).  A  little  later  he  mentions  pellicula  which 
appears  in  the  Atellan  farces  as  a  country  word  for  scortum  {LL 
7.84). 

Vocabulary  is  bypassed  because  Cicero  is  attempting  to  get  at 
differences  that  are  more  subtle.  In  the  De  oratore  passage 
(3.42-44)  we  find  that  Cotta's  rustica  vox  et  agrestis  is  made  up  of  a 
heaviness  and  slowness  of  utterance  {gravitas  linguae)  accompanied 
by  a  rustic  tone  of  voice  {sonus  vocis  agrestis).  These  characteristics 
together  left  the  impression  with  the  urbane  Roman  that  the 
language  of  the  country  was  rough  and  harsh  sounding.  Such  a 
feeling  is  suggested  in  the  next  paragraphs  of  the  De  oratore 
(3.45  f.): 

...  ex  quo  sic  locutum  esse  eius  patrem  iudico,  sic  maiores;  non 
aspere,  ut  ille,  quem  dixi,  non  vaste,  non  rustice,  non  hiulce,  sed 
presse  et  aequabiliter  et  leniter. 

The  aspere,  while  it  no  doubt  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  over-all 
harshness  of  rustic  speech,  refers  in  particular  to  a  type  of  word 
arrangement  in  which  too  many  consonants  come  together. 
Hiulce,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  a  concursus  hiulcus  which 

^  Ramage  (above,  note  1)  69. 
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Wilkins  describes  as  a  "disagreeable  hiatus."  *  Besides  this  rough- 
ness, there  is  a  certain  flatness  about  rustic  speech  {vaste).^ 
Putting  all  of  these  qualities  together  we  have  what  Cicero  calls  a 
rustica  asperitas  {De  or.  3.44). 

The  rustic  flatness  of  Cotta's  speech  is  revealed  in  his  pronun- 
ciation off  as  long  e  {De  or.  3.46).^  Varro  offers  corroboration 
that  i  was  pronounced  in  this  way  by  the  rustics  when  he  states 
that  the  latter  say  veha  for  via  (RR  1.2.14)  and  speca  for  spica 
{RR  1.48.2).  He  also  speaks  of  regional  differences  in  Latin 
{LL  5.97):  "Ircus  quod  Sabini  fircus;  quod  illic  fedus,  in  Latio 
rure  hedus:  qui  in  urbe  ut  in  multis  a  addito  aedus." 

Here  is  the  flat  country  pronunciation  in  hedus  which  in  Rome 
would  be  pronounced  more  precisely  as  aedus. It  is  worth  noting 
also  that  this  pronunciation  of  ae  is  common  among  the  Sabines. 
Perhaps  we  have  an  indication  of  an  influence  from  the  outside  on 
the  speech  of  the  rustici  Romani. 

In  hedus  we  may  recognize  as  well  traces  of  an  excessive 
aspiration  that  probably  characterized  country  speech.  Con- 
firmation of  its  presence  is  offered  by  Nigidius  Figulus'  assertion 
that  rusticus  fit  sermo  si  adspires  perperam.^ 

This,  then,  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  recreating  the  country- 
man's way  of  speaking.^    Cicero,  as  one  might  expect,  was 

*  The  concursus  hiulcus  is  mentioned  De  or.  3.171.  See  Wilkins'  note  on  this  passage 
in  his  M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  De  oratore  libri  tres  (Oxford  1892). 

^  The  use  of  rustice  here  to  define  rustic  speech  is  one  of  a  number  of  indications 
that  Cicero  is  encountering  difficulties  of  analysis  and  definition. 

^  See  also  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  The  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Philadelphia 
1940)  107-15,  where  the  author  treats  the  Latin  vowels  e  and  i.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  discussion  he  singles  out  "a  long  vowel  intermediate  between  e  and  (1 14)  and 
suggests  that  it  was  this  sound  that  Cicero  was  criticizing  in  Cotta's  speech  here  in  the 
De  oratore. 

'  Sturtevant  (above,  note  6)  124-27  discusses  this  rustic  pronunciation  of  ae  at 
some  length. 

Cotta's  flat  pronunciation  is  the  subject  for  discussion  again  in  the  Brutus  (259) 
where  the  drawing  out  of  letters  is  called  subagreste  and  plane  subrusticum. 

^  Aul.  GelL,  JVA  13.6.3.  Sturtevant  (above,  note  6)  131  points  to  another 
rustic-urban  speech  difference  which  Cicero  does  not  mention.  This  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rustic  o  for  the  urban  an. 

^  In  Orator  161  Cicero  says:  "Quin  etiam,  quod  iam  subrusticum  videtur,  olim 
autem  politius,  eorum  verborum,  quorum  eaedem  erant  postremae  duae  litterae, 
quae  sunt  in  'optimus,'  postremam  litteram  detrahebant,  nisi  vocalis  insequebatur." 
Perhaps  here  we  have  a  hint  as  to  another  characteristic  of  rustic  speech. 

See  also  Eduard  Meszaros,  " Horatius  rusticus,^'  Antik  tanulmdnyok  {Studia  antiqua)  2 
(1955)  71-77.  (Summarized  in  Bibliotheca  classica  orientalis  2  [1957]  Cols.  85-92). 
The  many  instances  of  sermo  vulgaris  in  Horace's  poetry  are  discussed  at  some  length. 
i6* 
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outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  these  speech  characteristics,  especially 
when  they  turned  up  in  the  city.  The  discussion  of  this  rusticity 
in  the  De  orators  (3.42-45)  is  prefaced  by  the  eye  and  ear  catching 
'''Est  autem  vitium  .  .  ."  Crassus  (and  so  by  association  Cicero) 
means  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  how  he  feels  about  this  affectation. 
This  and  the  assertion  by  Crassus  that  he  is  delighted  by  Catulus' 
sonus  et  subtilitas — that  is,  the  vox  urbanus — show  us  Cicero  once  again 
vaHantly  defending  that  elusive  urbanitas  against,  in  this  case,  the 
rusticitas  from  without.  The  true  Roman  must  therefore  learn 
to  avoid  this  rustic  harshness  and,  of  course,  any  foreign  influence 
at  all.  After  praising  his  mother-in-law,  Laelia, — and,  for  that 
matter,  women  in  general — for  preserving  an  older  and  purer 
sermo  Romanus,  Crassus  returns  to  Cotta  with  a  final  condem- 
nation (46) :  "  Qua  re  Cotta  noster  .  .  .  non  mihi  oratores  antiquos, 
sed  messores  videtur  imitari."  In  Cicero's  eyes  there  is  good 
reason  for  this  vigorous  attack.  Not  only  are  many  urbanites 
cultivating  this  rusticity,  but  the  brighter  ones  of  these  are  gaining 
good  reputations.  Cotta  and  Catulus  are  opposed  once  again  in 
the  Brutus  (259)  where  Cotta  is  rather  humorously  pictured  as 
travelling  the  "wild  and  heavily  wooded  trail"  of  rusticity  to 
gain  considerable  respect  as  an  orator.  Regardless  of  what 
success  he  may  have  had,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  experts  he 
was  merely  an  average  orator  {in  mediocrium  oratorum  numero 
[Brut.  137]). 

Cotta's  rusticity  is  a  country  accent  carefully  cultivated  by  an 
educated  Roman.  There  are  other  orators,  however,  who  were 
rustic  in  the  meanest  sense  of  the  word.  These  Cicero  does  not 
bother  to  criticize  at  any  length.  Sertorius  and  Gargonius  are 
grouped  together  [Brut.  180)  as  ignorant  [indocti]  and  unrefined 
(inurbani)  to  the  point  of  being  simply  boorish  {rustici).  Fufius 
has  imitated  a  fault  of  Fimbria  and  so  utters  the  same  depravities 
with  the  same  broad  pronunciation  {oris  pravitas  et  verborum 
latitudo  [De  or.  2.91]).  This  latter  fault  sounds  suspiciously  like 
a  country  accent,  though  Cicero  does  not  describe  it  as  such.  It 
is  significant  that  both  these  speakers  are  brushed  aside  as  being 
of  little  talent. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  rustics  are  but  one  of  three  extra- 
urban  groups,  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  speech. 
Cicero  differentiates  between  the  two  other  non-Roman  elements 
in  the  Pro  Sulla  (22-25)  where  his  immediate  purpose  is  to  defend 
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himself  against  his  opponents'  charge  that  he  is  a  foreigner  {peregri- 
nus)  because  he  is  from  a  municipium.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  his 
birthplace  has  often  come  to  Rome's  aid  in  times  of  crisis. 
Secondly,  Cato,  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  Manius  Curius,  and 
Gains  Marius,  among  others,  had  come  from  municipal  towns,  but 
had  never  been  looked  down  upon  at  Rome  as  foreigners.  Well 
then,  with  what  justification  can  he  be  charged  with  being  a 
peregrinus?  Since  the  municipals  at  this  time  were  Italians,  the 
point  that  Cicero  is  making  is  that  they,  as  Italians,  are  far 
different  from  and  far  superior  to  the  non-Italian  foreigners. 

Let  us  look  first  at  what  Cicero  says  about  Italian  speakers  and 
then  turn  to  his  appraisal  of  foreign  Latin.  In  the  Brutus  (169-72) 
he  devotes  a  lengthy  aside  to  the  capabilities  of  those  living  in 
Italy  outside  Rome.  As  in  the  Pro  Sulla,  Cicero  is  unwilling  to 
refer  to  them  simply  as  foreigners,  but,  putting  carefully  chosen 
words  into  Brutus'  mouth,  he  calls  them  externi  quasi  oratores  ( 1 70) . 
From  among  the  Marsi  came  Quintus  Vettius  Vettianus  whose 
speech  was  marked  by  a  learned  brevity.  The  brothers  Valerii 
of  Sora  were  not  so  outstanding  for  their  oratory  as  they  were  for 
their  erudition  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Gains  Rusticelius  of  Bononia 
was  a  well- trained  orator  with  a  natural  flow  of  speech.  From 
earlier  times  there  was  Lucius  Papirius  of  Fregellae  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  But  the  orator  from  outside  the 
city  who  was  the  most  eloquent  of  all  was  Titus  Betucius  Barrus 
from  the  town  of  Asculum,  several  of  whose  speeches  were  given  at 
Asculum  and  at  least  one,  an  excellent  speech  against  Caepio,  at 
Rome. 

Cicero  throughout  this  passage  speaks  of  these  externi  with  much 
respect  and  goes  further  than  simply  giving  favorable  estimates  of 
each  man's  work.  Vettianus  he  is  proud  to  know  personally 
{quem  ipse  cognovi) ;  the  Valerii  are  his  neighbors  and  close  friends 
{vicini  et  familiar es  mei).  Why  is  Cicero  so  willing  to  identify 
himself  with  these  orators  ?  First  of  all,  he  is  dealing  here  with 
only  the  best  extra-Roman  speakers  who  had  gained  respect  for 
their  abilities  in  their  own  bailiwicks.  Probably  Cicero  knows 
Vettianus,  for  instance,  because  his  reputation  has  reached  as  far 
as  Rome.  Barrus,  no  doubt  because  he  had  been  successful  at 
Asculum,  had  been  asked  to  deliver  a  speech  at  Rome.  Secondly, 
Cicero  is  sympathetic  with  these  speakers  because  he  felt  himself, 
at  least  in  part,  to  be  one  of  them  by  virtue  of  his  birth  at  Arpinum. 
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His  stand  in  the  Pro  Sulla,  then,  is  one  born  of  personal  convictions. 

And  yet,  no  matter  how  he  feels  about  these  Italians,  Cicero's 
whole  purpose  in  mentioning  them  in  the  Brutus  is  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  the  cultured  tone  of  voice  and  the 
careful  pronunciation  of  the  city  dweller.  In  other  words,  their 
speech  does  not  exhibit  urbanitas.  Because  Titus  Tinea  of  Placentia, 
who,  incidentally,  was  a  very  humorous  fellow,  did  not  have  these 
urban  speech  characteristics,  he  was  bested  by  Quintus  Granius,  the 
Roman  herald,  in  a  contest  of  wit.  Tinea's  efforts  were  just  as 
humorous  as  Granius',  but  the  latter  won  because  of  a  sapor 
vernaculus  in  his  way  of  speaking.  This  Roman  flavor  Tinea  did 
not  have.^^ 

In  the  De  oratore  (3.43)  Cicero  passes  a  similar  judgment  on  one 
of  the  Valerii  mentioned  above.    Here  we  find  Crassus  speaking: 

Nostri  minus  student  litteris  quam  Latini;  tamen  ex  istis,  quos 
nostis,  urbanis,  in  quibus  minimum  est  litterarum,  nemo  est  quin 
literatissimum  togatorum  omnium,  Q.  Valerium  Soranum,  lenitate 
vocis  atque  ipso  oris  pressu  et  sono  facile  vincat. 

The  lenitas  vocis  atque  ipse  oris  pressus  et  sonus  are  the  sapor  vernaculus, 
the  urbanitas,  of  the  Brutus.  These  extra-urban  orators,  then,  do 
not  speak  with  the  precision  of  the  city  dweller.  The  lenitas  vocis 
recalls  Cicero's  criticism  of  rustic  speech  where  leniter  is  used  as 
the  opposite  of  aspere  which  in  turn  is  used  to  describe  an  un- 
pleasant consonantal  effect  resulting  from  poor  word  arrange- 
ment in  rustic  speech  [De  or.  3.45).  Perhaps  the  educated  Italian 
exhibited  this  shortcoming  also. 

Cicero  may  have  this  criticism  in  mind  when  elsewhere  in  the 
Brutus  (242)  he  briefly  characterizes  the  Caepasii  as  oppidano 
quodam  et  incondito  genere  dicendi.  Here  is  a  small  town  way  of 
speaking  that  sounds  confused  or  rude  because  it  lacks  the  smooth- 
ness and  precision  characteristic  of  urban  speech.  Perhaps,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  rustic  idiom,  certain  vocabulary  not  accept- 
able to  the  refined  city  dweller  played  its  part  in  making 
the  Caepasii  sound  rough  and  provincial.  Although  Cicero  is 
careful  to  omit  vocabulary  from  his  discussion  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  externi  oratores  {Brut.  171)  he  does  admit  that  when  you  go  to 
Gaul  audies  turn  quidem  etiam  verba  quaedam  non  trita  Romae.  .  . 

Varro,  LL  5.77,  uses  vernaculus  in  much  the  same  sense  when  discussing  the 
names  of  sea  animals.    Its  opposite  in  this  passage  is  peregrinus. 
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If  Cicero  as  an  urban  critic  cannot  approve  of  the  Latin  speech 
of  a  Cotta  or  a  Barrus,  we  should  expect  him  to  object  even  more 
violently  to  that  of  the  non-Italian  foreigner,  the  peregrinus.  As 
we  have  seen,  immigration  from  areas  outside  Italy  was  now 
gaining  momentum.  Cicero  is  only  too  conscious  of  the  negative 
influence  that  these  new  arrivals  are  having  on  Roman  ways. 
In  a  letter  to  Paetus  {Ad fam.  9.15.2)  he  lashes  out  at  this peregrinitas 
which  is  "pouring  into  the  city": 

.  .  .  accedunt  non  Attici,  sed  salsiores,  quam  illi  Atticorum,  Romani 
veteres  atque  urbani  sales,  ego  autem — existimes  licet  quidlibet — 
mirifice  capior  facetiis,  maxima  nostratibus,  praesertim  quum  eas 
videam  primum  oblitas  Latio  tum,  quum  in  urbem  nostram  est 
infusa  peregrinitas,  nunc  vero  etiam  bracatis  et  Transalpinis  nationi- 
bus,  ut  nullum  veteris  leporis  vestigium  appareat.  Itaque,  te  quum 
video,  omnes  mihi  Granios,  omnes  Lucilios, — vere  ut  dicam — 
Crassos  quoque  et  Laelios  videre  videor. 

Although  the  discussion  involves  only  one  aspect  oiurbanitas,  that 
of  urbane  humor,  the  peregrinitas  encompasses  more  than  just  a 
foreign  humor.  It  includes  everything  foreign  that  is  contrary  to 
anything  Roman,  whether  the  contrast  be  in  manners  or  speech. 

So  far  as  Cicero  is  concerned  Africans,  Spaniards,  and  Gauls  are 
repugnant  because  they  stand  for  all  that  is  gross  and  barbarous 
in  humanity  {Ad  Quint.fr.  1.1.27).  The  Roman  is  far  superior 
to  these  foreigners  {De  or.  1.15),  so  far  superior,  in  fact,  that  the 
most  illustrious  personage  in  Gaul  will  come  off  poorly  in  a  com- 
parison with  the  lowest  Roman  citizen  {Pro  Font.  27). 

Speech  enters  into  the  discussions  of  this  foreign  influence  rather 
often.  Quintus  says  that  the  consul-to-be  must  be  a  man  well- 
versed  in  the  many  different  ways  of  speaking  which  he  will  now 
find  in  the  city  {Comment.  Pet.  54).  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  Brutus  (258)  that  both  at  Athens 
and  Rome  it  was  the  influx  of  inferior  speakers  that  caused  the 
undermining  of  the  urban  speech  refinements.  Foreigners  must 
have  been  involved. 

Returning  to  our  much  cited  passage  of  the  De  oratore  (3.42-46), 
we  find  (44)  that,  just  as  the  intelligent  Roman  is  to  shun  a  rustic 

Cf.  Brutus  51  where  Cicero  says  that  the  Athenian  eloquence,  as  soon  as  it  left 
the  Peiraeus  and  went  on  its  way  through  the  islands  and  Asia,  lost  that  health  and 
vigor  of  Attic  diction  along  with  its  purity. 
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harshness,  so  he  should  learn  to  avoid  diperegrina  insolentia.  Other- 
wise his  speech  will  sound  or  smell  foreign  (sonare  aut  olere 
peregrinum).  Once  again  the  terminology  is  vague;  we  are  unable 
to  analyze  this  "foreign  strangeness "  except  in  a  general  way.  No 
doubt  vocabulary  played  its  part.  Sisenna's  sputatilica,  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Greek  kataptysta,'^^  shows  that  the  foreign 
element  was  penetrating  deeply.  That  vocabulary  is  involved 
is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  other  contexts  insolentia  is  used 
applying  mainly  to  choice  of  words  (e.g.  Be  or.  3.50), 

We  should  expect  to  find  that  the  man  from  abroad  could  not 
have  urbanitas.  It  is  to  this  that  Cicero  is  referring  when  he 
speaks  of  Latin  sounding  and  smelling  foreign.  He  is  a  little 
more  precise  when  he  comes  to  criticize  the  speech  of  the  poets  of 
Corduba  {Pro  Arch.  26).  These  he  characterizes  as  pingue 
quiddam  sonantibus  et  peregrinum.  These  are  native  Cordubans,  but 
whether  they  are  of  Roman  or  Spanish  stock  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Strabo  (3.141.1)  informs  us  that  Corduba  from  its  beginning  was 
inhabited  by  Romans  and  others  chosen  from  the  native  popu- 
lation. It  seems  likely,  then,  that  these  poets  in  question  were  a 
mixture  of  the  two  stocks  and  that  Cicero  is  criticizing  their  Latin 
and  not  any  poetry  which  they  may  have  written  in  their  local 
dialects.  The  impurity  of  their  Latin,  then,  would  presumably 
stem  from  the  influence  of  the  native  tongues  which  were  no 
doubt  still  prevalent. 

The  verb  sono  suggests  that  Cicero  is  thinking  not  so  much  of  a 
silent  reading  of  these  poems,  but  that  he  is  referring  to  a  recital 
of  them  by  the  poets  themselves.  Also,  the  vague  quiddam  shows 
that  something  more  subtle  than  merely  strange  vocabulary  is 
included  in  Cicero's  estimate.  I  should  suggest  that  the  choice 
and  ordering  of  Latin  words  contribute,  but  that  the  main 
reason  for  these  poems  sounding  slow  and  heavy  or  thick  [pingue) 
is  the  accent  with  which  they  were  read.  Pingue^  then,  and 
peregrinum  are  opposites  of^  presse,  aequabiliter,  and  leniter  which,  as 
we  have  noticed  already,  Cicero  uses  to  describe  the  urban  accent 
{De  or.  3.45).  It  is  tempting  to  see  here  an  early  reference  to 
what  we  should  today  call  a  thick  foreign  accent. 

In  spite  of  his  violent  opposition  to  the  foreign  element  in  the 

12  Brutus  260.  O,  Jahn  and  Martha  in  their  editions  of  the  Brutus  suggest  this 
Greek  original.  Piderit  (rev.  by  Friederich)  believes  that  the  Latin  word  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  kataspysta. 
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city,  Cicero  has  but  little  to  say  by  way  of  criticism  of  those 
Romans  who  exhibit  peregrinitas  in  their  speech.  Even  the  jab 
at  Sisenna  {Brut.  260)  for  coining  his  horrendous  word  under 
foreign  influence  is  relatively  mild.  This  disapproval  is  further 
mitigated  by  statements  that,  though  he  was  not  the  finest 
orator  in  the  world  {De  leg.  1.7),  he  was  considered  moderately 
successful  {Brut.  228). 

Neither  does  Cicero  offer  specific  criticism  of  those  who  spoke 
Latin  in  the  areas  outside  Italy.  He  had  no  love  for  the  Gauls, 
since  XhQ  peregrinitas  which  was  pervading  Rome  emanated  from  the 
Transalpine  Gauls  in  particular  {Ad  Jam.  9.15.2).  Presumably 
the  inhabitants  of  Narbonese  Gaul  had  ample  opportunity  to 
learn  Latin,  since  he  points  out  in  the  Pro  Fonteio  (11  f.)  that  there 
were  many  Roman  citizens  {negotiatores,  coloni,  publicani,  aratores) 
living  here.  Probably,  then,  in  the  peregrinitas  that  was  threaten- 
ing Rome  from  this  quarter  Cicero  is  including  their  peculiar, 
foreign  manner  of  speaking.  What  Gallic  Latin  was  like  at  this 
time  we  cannot  know,  except,  as  we  should  expect,  that  it  had 
absorbed  much  of  the  native  Gallic  vocabulary  {Brut.  171).^^ 

A  passage  of  the  Divinatio  in  Qj  Caecilium  (39)  gives  us  partial 
insight  into  what  Cicero  thought  of  Sicilian  Latin : 

.  .  .  si  te  multum  natura  adiuvaret,  si  optimis  a  pueritia  disciplinis 
atque  artibus  studuisses  et  in  his  elaborasses,  si  litteras  Graecas 
Athenis,  non  Lilybaei,  Latinas  Romae,  non  in  Sicilia  didicisses, 
tamen  esset  magnum  tantam  causam,  tain  exspectatam  et  diligentia 
consequi  et  memoria  complecti  et  oratione  expromere  et  voce  ac 
viribus  sustinere. 

Natural  ability  is  the  first  requisite  for  anyone  pursuing  studies  of 
any  kind.  Then  there  is  a  need  for  long  study.  Here  the  passage 
rises  to  a  climax  when  Cicero  states  rather  emphatically  that  an 
education  in  Greek  should  be  acquired  at  Athens,  not  at 
Lilybaeum,  and  that  Latin  should  be  studied  in  Rome,  not  in 
Sicily.  In  the  next  lines  diligentia,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
innate,  and  memoria,  which  can  be  cultivated,  parallel  the  natural 
ability  and  prolonged  study  mentioned  earlier.  The  oratio,  vox, 
and  vires  would  presumably  parallel  the  litterae  Graecae  et  Latinae 
since  success  with  these  is  closely  dependent  upon  the  proper  study 

On  the  Romanization  of  Gaul  see  A.  Budinszky,  Die  Ausbreitung  der  lateinischen 
Sprache  (Berlin  1881)  79-116. 
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of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  whole  complexion  (oratio)  of  one's 
oratory,  then,  depends  on  where  you  study  Latin.  What  the  vox 
is  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  when  we  remember  the  vox  Romani 
generis  urbisque  propria  (De  or.  3.44)  and  because  it  is  so  closely 
connected  with  Rome  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  Cicero  is  using  it  to  refer  at  least  in  part  to  that 
peculiarly  Roman  tone  and  pronunciation,  urbanitas. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Sertorius  established  a  school  at  Osca  in 
Spain  so  that  the  sons  of  the  Iberian  nobility  might  learn  of  Roman 
and  Greek  ways  {Sert.  14).  Schulten  places  this  foundation  in 
77/6  B.C.  and  adds:^* 

Wahrend  es  bisher  in  Spanien  hochstens  Elementarschulen  und 
diese  nur  fiir  die  Romer  gab,  wurden  in  Osca  die  iberischen  Knaben 
in  der  griechisch-romischen  Bildung,  und  zwar  nicht  allein  in  den 
Elementen,  sondern  auch  in  der  Grammatik  und  Rhetorik  unter- 
wiesen.  Wer  will,  mag  Osca  die  alteste  spanische  Universitat 
nennen,  wie  denn  die  hier  im  14.  Jahrhundert  gegriindete  Uni- 
versitat an  Sertorius  anknupfte. 

But  the  influence  of  this  school  cannot  have  penetrated  far  inland 
by  54  B.C.,  for  in  the  Pro  Plancio  (84),  Cicero  lashes  out  at  a 
Laterensis:  "'Rhodi  enim,'  inquit,  'ego  non  fui' — me  vult  fuisse 
— 'sed  fui,'  inquit — putabam  in  Vaccaeis  dicturum — 'bis  in 
Bithynia.'" 

The  contrast  is  between  Rhodes,  the  seat  of  learning,  especially 
in  oratory,  and  the  Vaccaei,  a  people  of  north  central  Spain,  w^ho 
in  contrast  would  represent  a  general  lack  of  learning  and  culture. 
These,  evidently,  are  the  Spanish  who  are  in  Cicero's  eyes 
immanes  et  barbari.  Perhaps  Cicero  had  had  some  direct  contact 
with  these  people.  On  the  other  hand,  their  name  may  have 
been  synonymous  at  Rome  with  a  lack  of  refinement. 

The  only  direct  reference  that  Cicero  makes  to  the  Latin  of 
Spain  is  in  the  Pro  Archia  (26) : 

Quid?  a  Q.  Metello  Pio,  familiarissimo  sue,  qui  civitate  multos 
donavit,  neque  per  se  neque  per  Lucullos  impetravisset,  qui  prae- 
sertim  usque  eo  de  suis  rebus  scribi  cuperet,  ut  etiam  Cordubae  natis 
poetis,  pingue  quiddam  sonantibus  atque  peregrinum,  tamen  aures 
suas  dederet? 


i«  A.  Schulten,  Sertorius  (Leipzig  1926)  80. 
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We  have  already  discussed  the  shortcomings  of  these  poets. 
Quintus  Metellus  so  badly  wanted  his  activities  chronicled  that 
he  went  so  far  as  to  employ  these  aliens  with  their  wholly  un- 
acceptable accent.  The  implication  is  strong  that  as  far  as  Cicero 
is  concerned,  these  poets  are  not  worth  a  hearing. 

In  this  criticism  of  the  tainted  Latin  speech  of  these  Cordubans, 
we  have,  I  believe,  a  clue  as  to  why  Cicero  is  not  as  outspoken 
against  the  alien  influences  on  Roman  speech  as  he  is  against  the 
rustic.  The  rustic  element  in  Rome  went  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  city.  Thus  it  was  that  large  numbers  of  educated  Romans 
accepted  and  affected  such  an  accent  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
imitating  a  purer  utterance  from  the  past.  Cicero,  because  he  is 
convinced  that  this  attitude  is  wrong,  feels  that  he  must  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  combat  it.  The  foreigner,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
relatively  recent  acquaintance.  His  ways  are  strange  and  he 
is  considered  gross  and  barbarous  by  Roman  standards.  That 
any  true  Roman  would  wish  to  affect  (or,  for  that  matter,  to 
tolerate)  an  obviously  inferior  accent  such  as  that  of  the  Corduban 
poets  is  preposterous!^^  The  peregrinitas  which  nettles  Cicero  as 
yet  involves  only  externals.  In  matters  of  speech  the  influence  is 
felt  in  subject  matter  and  in  vocabulary,  but  the  subtle  city  accent 
is  not  yet  in  danger  from  this  quarter. 

To  summarize  our  findings:  Cicero  cannot  accept  the  rustic, 
Italian,  or  foreign  ways  of  speaking  Latin  because  in  each  case 
the  city  flavor  is  lacking.  Pronunciation  and  vocabulary  con- 
stitute the  main  points  of  difference. 

Cicero  chides  those  urbanites  who  have  affected  a  rustic  way  of 
speaking  allegedly  in  imitation  of  the  past  simply  because  he  feels 
they  have  not  achieved  their  objective.  He  shows  considerable 
respect  for  the  well-trained  Italian  orators,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  of  his  own  origin.  At  the  same  time  he  points  to  their 
lack  of  urbanitas  as  putting  them  on  level  well  below  that  of  most 
Romans.  Cicero  cannot  show  such  respect  for  the  foreigner  who 
speaks  Latin  with  an  accent.  For  that  matter,  anyone  who  has 
learned  his  Latin  at  some  foreign  center  and  not  at  Rome  cannot 
be  expected  to  speak  the  language  successfully. 

In  his  views  on  extra-urban  speech  Cicero  shows  himself  once 

Meszaros  (above,  note  9)  points  to  the  fact  that,  while  Horace  who  is  so  definite 
in  his  dislike  of  the  profanum  valgus  could  use  the  sermo  vulgaris  for  his  own  purposes,  he 
could  never  affect  a  peregrina  insolentia. 
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again  to  be  the  most  Roman  of  Romans  carrying  on  a  crusade  to 
defend  what  tradition  tells  him  is  best.  In  some  ways  he  was 
perhaps  successful  since  the  Ciceronian  style  became  the  norm  of 
writing  for  future  generations.  One  cannot  help  but  feel,  however, 
that  his  attempt  to  preserve  the  pure  Roman  accent  was  doomed 
to  failure  because  of  constant  pollution  from  without. 
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XXXVII.    Tribal  Organization  in  Ionia 

CARL  ROEBUCK 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

I.  Introduction 

In  this  paper  I  plan  to  discuss,  in  preliminary  fashion,  the  civic 
organization  of  the  Ionian  communities  of  western  Asia  Minor 
before  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Persians  in  the  mid-sixth 
century.  Such  a  study  raises,  but  hardly  resolves,  some  difficult 
questions  of  early  Greek  history.  At  the  outset,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  Ionian  migration  and,  through  it,  with  the  communal 
organization  of  metropolitan  Greece  in  the  Dark  Ages  and 
Mycenean  period.  For  example,  some  of  the  Ionian  communities 
shared  the  four  ethnic  tribes  of  the  Ionian  people  with  pre- 
Cleisthenean  Athens:  the  Geleontes,  Hopletes,  Aegicoreis  and 
Argadeis.  Is  this  indicative  of  filiation  to  Asiatic  Ionia  from 
Dark  Age  Attica,  from  Mycenean  Attica,  from  metropolitan 
Greece  of  the  Mycenean  period,  or,  the  reverse,  from  Ionia  west- 
ward across  the  Aegean  to  Attica?  These  same  Ionian  com- 
munities, however,  had  two  other  tribes,  the  Boreis  and  Oenopes, 
which  were  not  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  Other 
cities  of  Ionia  had  a  different  set  of  tribes  but  were  members  of 
the  Ionian  League  and  called  themselves  lonians.  Evidently  the 
process  of  organization  was  very  complex.  In  general,  however, 
all  the  Ionian  communities  seem  to  have  had  a  tribal  organization, 
which  was  typically  Greek  in  its  gentile  and  exclusive  character, 
well  before  700  b.g.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Miletus,  maintained 
this  into  the  fifth  century,  while  others,  such  as  Ephesus,  modified 
their  original  structure  to  a  territorial  basis  to  allow  the  growth  of 
a  more  politically  integrated  community.  We  can  see  the  traces 
of  adjustments  made  to  include  groups  of  Greek  metics  and  of 
Anatolian  natives  in  response  to  the  pressures  of  urbanization  as 
Ionia  changed  from  an  agrarian  to  a  mixed  economy.  Our 
evidence  is  scanty  and  all  of  it  later  than  the  event,  but,  when 
the  scraps  of  information  are  pieced  together,  they  seem  to  reflect 
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the  process  of  growth  in  Ionia  which  I  have  reconstructed  in 
previous  studies.*    For  convenience  I  summarize  it  briefly. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  large-scale  migration  to  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  Mycenean  Greeks,  ^  although  some 
descendants  of  such  settlers  may  have  survived  at  Miletus, 
Colophon  and  elsewhere  until  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration 
in  the  eleventh  century.  This  migration  was  made  by  a  cohesive 
group  of  Greeks  from  Attica  and  Boeotia  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  The  migrants  settled  around  the  Gulfs  of  Ephesus 
and  Miletus  to  develop  the  primary  towns  of  Samos,  Miletus, 
Myus,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus,  and  Teos.  A 
conscious  recognition  of  their  ethnic  affiliation  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  religious  center  for  the  worship  of  Poseidon 
Heliconius  at  the  Panionium  in  Mycale.  Some  cooperation  in 
war  was  achieved  under  the  leadership  of  the  king  of  Ephesus. 
In  the  tenth  and  ninth  centuries  other  migrants  came  from 
Greece  and  the  Aegean  islands  to  settle  in  this  new  Ionia  and  north- 
wards along  the  coast.  Some  lonians  and  Aeolians  also  moved 
within  the  new  land  to  find  better  homes.  For  example, 
Clazomenae  was  colonized  by  Colophon  and,  presumably, 
individual  lonians  from  the  primary  settlements  began  to  infil- 
trate beyond  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  into  northern  Ionia.  In  that 
region,  however,  the  towns  of  Old  Smyrna,  Phocaea,  Chios  and, 
perhaps,  Erythrae  were  probably  established  originally  by  non- 
lonians.  Their  traditions  of  early  settlement  indicate  a  strong 
Aeolian  element  and,  as  discussed  below,  their  tribal  organization 
differed  from  that  of  the  primary  settlements.  The  dominant 
political  group  on  the  coast,  however,  was  the  Ionian  League 
around  the  Panionium.  By  ca.  800  B.C.  the  League  had  extended 
north  to  include  the  northern  towns  as  members.  Old  Smyrna, 
however,  predominantly  Aeolian  at  first,  was  refused  admission 
to  the  League,  although  captured  by  Colophonian  exiles.^ 
Perhaps  the  last  steps  in  the  League's  expansion  were  the  inclusion 
of  Phocaea,  the  northernmost  town,  and  of  Chios,  which  is  said 
to  have  joined  the  League  under  its  king.  Hector. 

1  Carl  Roebuck,  "The  Early  Ionian  League."  CP  50  (1955)  26-40;  idem,  Ionian 
Trade  and  Colonization  (New  York  1959)  24-41. 

2  For  discussion  of  recent  views  of  the  Mycenean  settlement  in  Ionia  and  of  the 
dating  and  character  of  the  Ionian  migration,  see  J.  M.  Cook,  "Greek  Archaeology  in 
Western  Asia  Minor,"  JHS  78  (1958)  39-40.  For  the  evidence  from  Old  Smyrna, 
idem,  "Old  Smyrna.  1948-51,"  BSA  53-54  (1958-59)  10-14. 

Cook  (above,  note  2,  BSA)  13-14. 
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II.  The  Early  Organization  of  the  Primary  Ionian  Towns 

Among  the  primary  settlements  there  is  information  about  only 
Miletus,  Ephesus,  Samos,  and  Teos,*  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
had  six  tribes :  the  four  Ionian  ethnic  tribes,  Geleontes,  Hopletes, 
Aegicoreis,  Argadeis  and  the  two  Asiatic  Ionian  tribes,  Boreis 
and  Oenopes.  These  are  attested,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  evidence 
from  the  cities  themselves  and  from  colonies  in  the  Propontis  and 
Black  Sea,  where  the  tribes  were  established  presumably  at  the 
time  of  foundation.  Their  presence  in  Cyzicus  reasonably,  if 
indirectly,  provides  a  terminus  ante  quern  of  ca.  700  B.C.  for  their 
existence  in  the  mother-city,  Miletus,  and  in  Perinthus  of  ca. 
600  B.C.  for  their  existence  in  Samos.  None  of  these  tribes  is 
attested  for  the  northern  towns  of  the  Ionian  League,  although 
tradition  and,  for  Phocaea,  at  least,  archaeological  evidence 
indicate  that  they,  too,  were  founded  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Evi- 
dently their  original  non-Ionian  character  was  sufficiently  well 
established  and  the  Ionian  expansion  of  such  a  nature,  as  dis- 
cussed below,  that  the  tribal  organization  of  the  primary  towns 
was  not  introduced.  Its  absence,  however,  hardly  demonstrates 
that  the  six  tribes  did  not  originally  exist  in  the  primary  towns,  and 
we  can  reasonably  assume  that  the  co-existence  of  the  four  ethnic 
tribes  in  Ionia  and  in  Attica  (Her.  5.66,69)  has  some  significance 
for  the  character  of  the  Ionian  migration  and  would  reflect  the 
organization  of  the  first  few  generations  of  settlement  in  southern 
Ionia. 

*  Miletus:  the  Hopletes,  Oenopes  and  Boreis  are  named  in  SIG^  57,  lines  1-3 
(450/49  B.C.)  and  the  Argadeis  in  an  inscription  of  the  early  fifth  century  {SBBerl 
[1904]  85).  All  six  tribes  are  named  in  inscriptions  from  Cyzicus  (F.  Bilabel,  "Die 
ionische  Kolonisation,"  Philologus,  Supp.  14  [1920]  120-21),  while  the  Oenopes, 
Argadeis,  and  Aegicoreis  are  known  from  Tomis  (Bilabel,  op.  cit.,  123-24)  and  the 
Aegicoreis  from  Istrus  (Bilabel,  op.  cit.,  123-24).  For  the  foundation  date  of  Cyzicus 
see  Roebuck  (above,  note  1,  Ionian  Trade)  112-13. 

Ephesus :  the  Geleontes,  Argadeis,  Oenopes,  and  Boreis  are  known  as  subdivisions 
{chiliastyes)  of  a  tribe,  Ephesians  (J.  Keil,  JO^/  16  [1913]  245-48;  idem,  Forschungen  in 
Ephesos  4.284,  Nos.  31-32).  The  Ephesians  and  other  tribes  are  mentioned  by 
Ephorus  (FGrH  70,  F  116;  Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.  "Benna"),  which  affords  a  terminus  ante 
quern  in  the  mid-fourth  century  for  the  reorganization  (see  below,  504) . 

Samos:  the  Geleontes,  Aegicoreis,  and  Boreis  are  named,  along  with  four  local 
Thracian  tribes,  in  an  inscription  of  Perinthus.  It  was  reported  by  Cyriac  of  Ancona 
(Bilabel,  op.  cit.  [above,  note  4]  173-76).  Perinthus  was  founded  ca.  600  B.C.  (see 
Roebuck  [above,  note  1 ,  Ionian  Trade]  111).  For  the  tribal  reorganization  in  Samos 
see  below,  note  22. 

Teos:  only  the  tribe,  Geleontes,  is  known  (W.  Ruge,  RE  5^  (1934)  553;  CIG 
3078-79). 
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The  co-existence  of  the  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Aegean  has 
been  considered  usually  to  indicate  filiation  fi-om  Attica,  which 
implies  the  existence  of  lonians  there  before  the  migration.^ 
Despite  recent  attempts  at  revision  by  Sakellariou  and  Cassola, 
this  standard  view  still  seems  preferable.  Sakellariou,  who  has 
minimized  the  Athenian  element  among  the  settlers  of  Ionia,  has 
argued^  that  the  four  ethnic  tribes  were  common  to  Greece  in 
Mycenean  times.  Their  presence  in  Ionia  would  reflect  migration 
from  various  parts  of  Greece  in  that  period.  Aside  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  archaeological  evidence  of  extensive  Mycenean 
settlement  in  Ionia,  the  Linear  B  tablets  of  Pylus  and  Cnossus  do 
not  mention  the  names  of  the  four  tribes.  Further,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  survival  of  the  names  except  in  Athens,  the 
primary  towns  of  Ionia  and  in  Delos.'^  The  presence  of  the  tribes 
on  the  latter  island  may  be  explained  by  early  migration  from 
Attica  or  as  later  Athenian  political  influence.  If  the  tribes  were 
Mycenean  Greek  in  origin,  they  were  apparently  confined  to 
Attica,  and  their  survival  to  be  explained  as  part  of  the  cultural 
continuity  attested  by  the  pottery  from  the  Ceramicus  cemetery 
and  the  tradition  of  indigenous  origin  cherished  by  the  Athenians. 
Cassola,  however,  who  prefers  to  link  the  origin  of  the  tribes  with 
the  development  of  the  communities  in  Asiatic  Ionia  itself,  has 
revived  the  theory  that  the  tribes  were  transferred  from  Ionia  to 
Attica.^  It  is  difficult  to  envisage  the  transfer  of  such  basic  social 
institutions  without  considerable  emigration  from  Ionia  into 
Attica  and  even  more  difficult  to  conjecture  the  historical  circum- 
stances which  would  cause  such  migration.  The  traditions  of 
settlement  in  Ionia  and  of  continuous  habitation  in  Attica  point 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  ask  why  the 
Boreis  and  Oenopes  were  not  transferred. 

The  names  of  the  tribes  can  scarcely  clarify  their  character  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  and  later.    The  standard  identification  ^  as 

5  Busolt-Swoboda,  Griechische  Staatskunde  1.120;  2.768-70;  K.J.  Beloch,  Griechische 
Geschichte  1.22.98-100. 

*  M.  B.  Sakellariou,  La  migration  grecque  en  lonie  (Athens  1958)  47,  255.  M.  P. 
Nilsson  considers  that  the  four  tribes  existed  in  Pylus,  whence  they  were  taken  to 
Athens  ("Das  friihe  Griechenland,  von  innen  gesehen,"  Historia  3  [1954-55]  264). 

'  Argadeis:  Szanto.  SBWien  144  (1901)  47;  F.  Cassola,  La  Ionia  nel  inondo  miceneo 
(Naples  1957)  249. 

*  F,  Cassola  (above,  note  7)  246-56;  for  criticism,  see  Sakellariou  (above,  note  6) 
502-3  and  Beloch  (above,  note  5)  99. 

^  Busolt-Swoboda  (above,  note  5)  2.769. 
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original  social  classes  is  plausible:  nobles  (Geleontes),  warriors 
(Hopletes),  shepherds  (Aegicoreis)  and  farmers  (Argadeis).  Yet, 
in  both  Attica  and  Ionia  the  tribes  seem  to  be  associated  primarily 
with  kinship  groups,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  of  status 
among  them.  The  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  associated  with  the 
phratries,  was  common  to  Attica  and  Ionia,  except,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  at  Ephesus  and  Colophon  (Her.  1.147),  and,  we  may 
suspect,  in  the  northern  towns.  At  an  earlier  date  tribes  and 
phratries  were  linked,  as  Nestor's  exhortation  to  Agamemnon 
before  Troy  indicates  (//.  2.362-63).  The  tribes,  of  course,  may 
have  represented  social  divisions  in  the  early  years  of  Ionian  settle- 
ment in  Attica,  but  lost  their  coherence  in  the  development  of  a 
palace-centered  economy  in  the  Mycenean  period.  The  names 
could  survive  and  the  tribes  acquire  their  new  character  of  kinship 
groups  in  the  troubled  conditions  of  the  early  Dark  Ages.  The 
migration  to  Ionia  and  the  difficulties  of  early  settlement  would 
emphasize  the  usefulness  of  closely  knit  groups,  such  as  the  house- 
hold, clan,  and  phratry,  for  survival.  These  considerations,  how- 
ever, are  part  of  the  larger  question  of  the  origin  of  Greek  tribal 
institutions  and  lead  us  far  from  Ionia.  While  the  origin  of  the 
four  ethnic  tribes  is  obscure,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  Boreis 
and  Oenopes  were  formed  in  Asiatic  Ionia.  They,  too,  seem  to 
have  existed  in  the  Ionian  mother-cities  before  the  foundation  of 
colonies  in  the  Propontis  and  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
northern  towns  into  the  Ionian  League. They  would,  then, 
have  been  made  up  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  elements : 
descendants  of  the  Mycenean  settlers,  Greeks  of  non-Ionian 
origin  who  came  to  Ionia  in  the  tenth  and  ninth  centuries,  or, 
from  Anatolian  natives.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that 
they  represent  the  inclusion  of  the  second  element,  the  early 
Greek  metics. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Ionian  colonists  made  no  discrimination 
between  the  descendants  of  the  Mycenean  settlers  and  the 
Anatolian  natives,  but  took  the  land  and  subordinated  its  owners 
where  they  could.  Where  they  could  not,  we  might  expect 
intermarriage  and  the  survival  of  strong  pre-Ionian  family  groups. 
The  latter  adjustment  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  names  in  the 
pyrgoi  list  of  Teos,  while  subordination  of  the  natives  is  revealed  by 

Cassola  (above,  note  7)  255;  see  above,  note  4. 
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the  evidence  of  a  serf  population  in  some  of  the  Ionian  towns.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  new  Greek  settlers,  who  came  after  the  Ionian 
migration  to  make  their  home  in  the  new  settlements,  would  have 
strengthened  the  lonians.  Devices  could  be  found,  when  the 
number  of  metics  justified  it,  to  incorporate  them  into  the  com- 
munities. While  the  barriers  of  kinship  in  the  four  ethnic  tribes 
could  not  be  breached,  the  creation  of  new  tribes  was  a  character- 
istic Greek  device.  The  names,  Boreis  and  Oenopes,  seem 
artificial,  for  they  can  be  connected  with  heroes,  Borus  and 
Oenopion,  whose  legends  may  be  localized  to  Thessaly,  Boeotia 
and  Crete.  These  connections  should  mark  the  tribes  as  Greek, 
although  Sakellariou  regards  the  Oenopes  as  native  Anatolians, 
dark-complexioned  men.^^  With  the  incorporation  of  these  non- 
Ionian  (by  ethnos)  groups,  we  may  begin  to  speak  of  lonians  and 
Ionia  with  a  political  connotation,  rather  than  with  the  purely 
ethnic  designation  which  would  apply  to  the  four  older  tribes. 

III.  The  Early  Organization  of  the  Northern  Towns 

Although  the  evidence  is  very  scanty,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
northern  Ionian  communities  had  a  different  organization  from 
that  of  the  primary  towns.  Clazomenae,  about  which  there  is  no 
information,  may  well  have  had  some  or  all  of  the  six  Ionian 
tribes,  for  it  was  a  colony  of  Colophon ;  but  Phocaea,  Erythrae 
and  Chios  apparently  were  communities  in  their  own  right 
before  becoming  members  of  the  League.  The  case  of  Phocaea  is 
clearest.  It  was  founded  at  least  as  early  as  the  Dark  Ages,  for 
Protogeometric  pottery  is  reported. There  were  three  tribes: 
the  Pericleidae,  Teutheadae  and  Abarneis,  whose  existence  in  the 

11  On  the  pyrgoi  inscription,  see  Hunt,  JHS  67  (1947)  71,  76;  for  serfs,  see  below, 
note  29. 

12  Boreis:  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  this  name  indicates  a  Thessalian 
(Aeolian)  element  and  that  the  tribe  was  formed  in  Ionia  of  non-Ionian  Greeks 
(Busolt-Swoboda  [above,  note  5]  1.118,  note  8;  Sakellariou  [above,  note  6]  74; 
Cassola  [above,  note  7]  250). 

Oenopes:  there  is  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  the  name.  It  has  been  explained 
as  indicating  a  link  to  Boeotia  or  to  Crete  (Busolt-Swoboda  [above,  note  5]  1.118, 
note  8),  but  Sakellariou  ([above,  note  6]  67-8)  insists  on  the  meaning,  "dark- 
complexioned."  The  Oenopes  would  have  been  the  "blacks"  at  first  and,  then,  a 
tribe  of  native  origin.  Cassola  (above,  note  7)  250  tentatively  suggests  a  Bacchic 
connection.  Neither  view  seems  particularly  cogent  and  the  onus  of  proof  lies  on 
those  rejecting  the  obvious  connections  with  metropolitan  Greece. 

13  J.  M.  Cook,  JHS  78  (1958)  41;  see  Pausanias  7.3.10. 
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Phocaean  colony  of  Lampsacus  provides  a  terminus  ante  quern  of  ca, 
615  B.C.  for  their  existence  in  the  mother  city.^*    The  name, 
Pericleidae,  has  the  ring  of  a  Greek  genos  and  may  well  have  been 
made  up  of  the  followers  of  Pericles,  the  first  Ionian  king  of 
Phocaea,  and  their  descendants.    In  origin,  then,  the  Pericleidae 
were  a  relatively  small  gentilic  group,  not  a  tribe  of  the  type 
found  in  the  primary  Ionian  towns.    The  names,  Teutheadae  and 
Abarneis  seem  non-Ionian,  perhaps  non-Greek,  although  they 
are  sometimes  connected  with  King  Deoetes  and  King  Abartus, 
who  were  said  to  have  come  from  Teos  and  Erythrae  respectively. 
Perhaps  tradition  gave  an  Ionian  origin  to  the  "founders"  of  these 
groups  after  Phocaea  had  become  a  member  of  the  Ionian 
League.    The  names  may  well  indicate  that  the  non-Ionian 
founders  of  Phocaea  were  too  strong  to  be  denied  social  recognition 
when  the  town  became  politically  Ionian.    If  these  conjectures 
are  correct,  we  may  have  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  Phocaea 
was  taken  into  the  League  and  why  the  six  old  Ionian  tribes  were 
not  introduced  into  it.    To  judge  from  the  case  of  Old  Smyrna, 
there  was  a  steady  increase  of  Ionian  influence  in  the  area  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  in  the  tenth  and  ninth  centuries.    This  is 
marked  primarily,  of  course,  by  the  lonicizing  of  pottery  deco- 
ration and  shapes,  but  reflects  the  effects  of  trade,  infiltration  of 
individual  lonians  from  the  south  and  the  attraction  exercised 
by  the  politically  dominant  power  of  the  coast,  the  Ionian  League. 
Ionian  political  affiliation,  however,  would  have  been  the  product 
of  successful  military  attack  or  the  eventual  fruit  of  an  alliance 
sought  by  the  northern  towns.    For  example.  Old  Smyrna  was 
captured  by  Colophonian  exiles  and  Chios'  own  king.  Hector, 
brought  his  state  into  the  League.    In  the  case  of  Phocaea,  we 
might  conjecture  that  an  Ionian  chieftain,  Pericles,  made  a 
successful  raid  and  settled  with  his  followers  to  rule  the  town. 
The  new  ruling  group  formed  the  gentilic  organization  of  the 
Pericleidae,  in  effect  a  new  tribe,  alongside  the  existing  groups  of 
the  Teutheadae  and  the  Abarneis.    There  would  be  no  occasion 
or  need  to  introduce  the  six  Ionian  tribes  to  Phocaea,  for  no  regular 

14  Pericleidae:  IGRR  4.1326;  181  (Lampsacus);  Teutheadae:  IGRR  4.1325; 
Abarneis:  Hesychius,  s.v.  Probably  the  colony,  Abarnus,  in  the  Hellespont  owes  its 
name  to  colonists  of  this  tribe.  Sakellariou  (above,  note  6)  411-12  considers  that 
the  tribal  names,  Abarneis  and  Teutheadae,  may  be  Greek;  and  Keil  connects  them 
specifically  with  the  names  of  the  kings,  Deoetes  and  Abartus,  who  were  sent  to  Phocaea 
from  Teos  and  Erythrae  {RE  20  (1950)  444;  Pausanias  7.3.10). 
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colonization  nor  any  joint  action  by  the  members  of  the  League 
as  a  whole  had  been  involved.  Pericles,  by  virtue  of  his  Ionian 
origin,  could  bring  his  newly  acquired  town  into  the  League. 
In  the  Dark  Ages,  of  course,  warfare  was  essentially  raiding  by 
clan  chieftains,  and  political  ties  a  matter  of  their  personal 
relationships.  This  reconstruction  is,  of  course,  frankly  con- 
jectural and,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  information  about  the 
circumstances  of  the  adherence  of  Chios  and  Erythrae  to  the 
League  to  amplify  the  picture.  We  do,  however,  know  a  little 
about  their  tribal  organization. 

Erythrae,  like  Phocaea,  had  three  tribes.  Pausanias  records 
that  one  was  called  Chalcis.^-^  The  name  may  indicate  a  group 
of  colonists  from  Euboea  who  retained  their  coherence  in  a 
synoecism  of  Erythrae,  but  when  they  came,  or  \vhether  this 
synoecism  was  early,  we  do  not  know. 

The  tribes  of  Chios  are  obscure.  Although  the  so-called 
"Constitution  of  Chios,"  now  dated  575-50  b.g.,^^  shows  that  a 
tribal  organization  was  basic  and  presumably  pre-existent  to  the 
"constitution,"  it  does  not  give  the  names  or  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  Beloch  has  suggested  that  the  tribe,  Oenopes,  was  present, 
for  Oenopion  from  Crete  was  the  traditional  founder  of  Chios.  ^'^ 
If  so,  this  may  point  to  early,  non-Ionian,  Greek  migration  as  in 
the  case  of  the  primary  towns. 

These  early  tribes  of  all  the  Ionian  towns  seem  to  have  been 
Hellenic  in  character,  representing  a  predominantly  Greek  ele- 
ment, an  aristocracy  of  landowners  and  a  lower  class  of  free 
farmers  with  a  few  craftsmen.  But  the  Greek  settlements  were 
made  in  well-populated,  native  areas  and,  at  the  outset,  a  cultural 
fusion  began  which  is  apparent  in  the  craft  products  and  religious 
practices.  We  may  ask  how  the  political  fusion  was  accomplished, 
for,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Greek  tribal  organization  would  have 
become  an  increasingly  intolerable  strait-jacket,  preventing  the 
extension  of  political  participation  to  Anatolian  natives  and  to 
later  Greek  metics.    Intermarriage  would  have  accomplished 

Pausanias  7.5.12.  A  locality,  Chalcis,  is  attested  epigraphically  {SGDI  5610). 
It  was  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Mimas  peninsula  to  the  territory  of  Clazomenae. 

i«  M.  N.  Tod,  GHI  IM  ;  L.  H.  Jeffery,  "The  Courts  of  Justice  in  Archaic  Chios," 
BSA  51  (1956)  157-67;  J.  H.  Oliver,  "Text  of  the  So-Called  Constitution  of  Chios 
from  the  First  Half  of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,"  AJP  80  (1959)  296-301. 

1'  Plutarch,  Theseus  20  (from  Ion  of  Chios);  Theopompus  {FGrH  115,  F  276); 
Beloch,  Gr.  Gesch.  1.2M00. 
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something,  for  the  union  of  Ionian  men  with  native  and  metic 
women  would  have  brought  the  children  into  the  Ionian  com- 
munity, but  the  reverse  would  have  set  the  child  among  the  aliens. 
Perhaps  this,  along  with  the  growing  cultural  fusion,  established 
an  environment  conducive  to  ideas  of  political  assimilation,  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  military  defense.  In  Ionia  the  towns  had  not  only  to  reckon 
with  native  groups  on  their  own  territory,  as  it  grew,  but  to  defend 
themselves  from  Anatolian  and,  at  times,  neighborly  Greek 
pressure.  In  the  warlike  conditions  of  life  in  early  Ionia,  it  is 
probable  that  all  elements  of  the  community  were  needed  for 
military  service,  even  if  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  on  the  nobles 
and  their  clansmen.  For  such  a  purpose  it  seems  that  a  decadic 
organization  of  the  population  into  nominal  groups  of  1,000, 
chiliastyes,  and  of  100,  hekatostyes,  was  devised  at  an  early  date. 

IV.  The  Chiliastyes 

There  is  a  hint  in  the  Iliad  of  such  decadic  organization, 
probably  as  a  means  for  military  levy  rather  than  as  an  actual 
battle  order.  Achilles'  50  ships  and  their  crews  were  divided  into 
5  stickes  under  5  separate  leaders,  each  in  command  of  10  ships  and 
500  men  (//.  16.168-72).  Combats,  of  course,  were  settled  by 
individual  heroes,  but  their  following  comprised  nameless  oarsmen 
and  fighters,  who  swarmed  like  bees  around  their  chieftains.  The 
potential  usefulness  of  such  a  system  in  Ionia  is  suggested  by 
analogies  in  early  Germany  and  England.  In  Germany  the 
terms  "hundred"  and  "thousand"  were  applied  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  locality  who  had  hung  together  in  migration  and  settle- 
ment and  formed  a  military  unit  of  the  settled  community.  In 
England  a  "hundred"  seems  to  have  designated  a  group  of  house- 
holders forming  an  agricultural  village.  It  may  have  served  as  a 
military  levy,  or  as  a  fiscal  unit  paying  one  hundred  lamb's  hides. 
Ultimately  it  became  a  juridical  district.  In  Ionia,  as  the  com- 
munities developed  into  city-states,  the  military  chiliastys  would 
have  acquired  a  traditional  coherency  which  enabled  it  to  become 
the  means  for  political  reorganization.  We  find  it  as  a  sub- 
division of  new  tribes  in  several  Ionian  communities,  most  clearly 
in  Ephesus. 

^®  Busolt-Swoboda  (above,  note  5)  560-61. 
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At  some  lime  prior  to  the  mid-fourth  century,  for  our  earliest 
notice  is  from  the  historian,  Ephorus,  the  citizens  of  Ephesus  were 
reorganized  into  5  tribes;  the  Ephesians,  Bennaei,  or  Bembinaei, 
Teans,  Euonymi  and  Carenians.^^  Each  of  these  was  sub- 
divided into  at  least  six  chiliastyes,  for  that  number  is  known  for 
the  tribe,  Ephesians.  They  were  the  Boreis,  Oenopes,  Argadeis, 
Geleontes,  Lebedii,  and  Salaminii.  Evidently  the  older  Ionian 
element  in  the  population  of  Ephesus  had  been  formed  into  a  new 
tribe,  most  properly  called  Ephesians,  and  the  former  tribes 
demoted  to  make  up  its  subdivisions.  Greek  metics  from  Lebedus 
and  Salamis  (which  Salamis  is  unknown)  were  included.  Names 
of  the  other  tribes  and  of  their  chiliastyes  have  been  identified  as 
from  Greek  and  native  ethnic  groups,  gene  and  local  toponyms.^^ 
At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  there  was  a  very  decided 
weakening  of  the  older  Ionian  element  and  extension  of  political 
participation  in  the  state  to  alien  groups.  For  the  change  the 
chiliastyes  were  made  the  instrument.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  pre-existent  and  not  invented  for  the  occasion. 

Ephorus  sets  the  reorganization  in  the  legendary  past  of  Ephesus, 
and  the  term,  chiliastys,  was  widely  used  in  Ionia  and  in  the 
Ionian  colonies. Although  our  notices  are  late,  the  institution 

See  above,  note  4;  for  discussion,  see  Sakellariou  (above,  note  6)  132,  note  7  on 
133-34  and  Hellenika  15  (1957)  220-3 1 .  The  Ephesians  are  considered  to  be  composed 
mainly  of  the  Ionian  element  in  the  population,  since  the  chiliastyes  bear  the  names  of 
the  old  Ionian  tribes.  The  Bennaei  or  Bembinaei  are  identified  as  Anatolian  natives 
resident  in  the  territory  of  Ephesus.  The  Teans  would  have  been  originally  refugees 
or  migrants  from  Teos  (at  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest  ?).  The  Carenians  are 
identified  as  migrants  from  the  area  of  Carene  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  opposite  to 
Lesbos,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  a  large  enough  number  from 
this  small  place  to  make  up  a  whole  tribe.  The  Euonymi  are  sometimes  connected 
with  Athens  because  of  the  coincidence  with  an  Attic  deme  name,  but  a  Carian  origin 
seems  more  plausible  (e.g.  Euonymia).  Sakellariou  allocates  eight  chiliastyes  of  1,000 
members  each  to  each  tribe  and  estimates  the  population  of  Ephesus  at  40,000  citizens. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  tribe,  Ephesians,  had  eight  chiliastyes,  for  the  missing 
Argadeis  and  Hopletes  should  probably  be  included  with  the  other  Ionian  tribes;  but 
the  population  estimate  can  hardly  be  correct.  If  the  chiliastyes  were  pre-existing 
territorial  units,  they  must  have  long  since  lost  their  exact  numerical  significance. 
The  number  of  40,000  citizens  implies  a  free  population  of  about  120,000,  which  is 
very  high  for  this  period  of  the  sixth  century  (see  Roebuck  [above,  note  1,  Ionian 
Trade']  21-23). 

2°  Sakellariou  (above,  note  6)  132-37  discusses  the  difficult  problems  of  identi- 
fication.   A  list  of  the  chiliastyes  is  given  by  J.  Keil,  JOAI  16  (1913)  245-48. 

2^  See,  in  addition  to  the  instances  noted  above,  CIG  3641b  (Lampsacus) ;  Aeneas 
Tacticus  11.10  (Heraclea  Pontica) ;  SGDI 3059  (Byzantium) ;  SGDI 276-78  (Methymna 
on  Lesbos).  A  similar  decadic  arrangement  was  used  on  Cos  where  it  was  gentilic  in 
character  and  linked  with  the  three  Doric  tribes  (Busolt-Swoboda  [above,  note  5]  258) . 
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should  be  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  colonies.  Perhaps  we  should 
recognize  in  the  chilioi  of  Colophon,  whom  Xenophanes  criticized 
(Frag.  3,  Diehl),  an  aristocratic  chiliastys.  Samos,  too,  experienced 
a  tribal  reorganization,^^  dated  by  Beloch  to  the  time  of  Poly  crates, 
in  which  two,  or  perhaps  three,  new  tribes  were  established  and 
the  older  Ionian  tribes  subordinated  into  chiliastyes:  a  new  tribe, 
the  Astypalaeans,  was  made  up  of  the  older  Ionian  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Samos,  while  the  Chesians  were  formed  from  the 
Carian  town  of  Chesia  in  west  Samos ;  a  third  tribe,  Aeschrionia, 
is  dubious.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  and,  if  it  existed  at 
all,  may  have  been  short-lived. The  old  Ionian  tribe,  Oenopes, 
became  a  chiliastys  of  the  new  tribe,  the  Chesians.  In  Miletus, 
however,  there  was  no  similar  reorganization,  for  inscriptions  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  reveal  that  the  six,  old  Ionian 
tribes  were  still  basic  for  the  government.  Yet,  significantly,  a 
chiliastys  of  the  tribe,  Argadeis,  designated  as  the  first,  prote,  is 
identified.  2^ 


Two  tribes  are  known  for  the  second  century  B.C.  from  an  inscription  regulating 
the  distribution  of  grain  {SIG^  976,  line  40) .  Their  names  are  given  by  Themistagoras 
of  Ephesus  {FHG  4,  page  512,  No.  1 ;  Et.  Mag.,  s.v.  "  Astypalaea ")  as  the  Astypalaeans 
and  the  Chesians.  Since  Astypalaea  was  the  name  of  the  Samian  acropolis  (Polyaenus, 
Strut.  1.23)  and  Chesia  the  name  of  a  Carian  town,  the  tribal  names  probably  reflect 
an  organization  in  which  Greeks  and  Carians  were  given  equal  place  in  the  state. 
The  time  is  controversial,  but  the  view  of  Beloch  (Gr.  Gesch.  1.1^.375)  seems  most 
acceptable,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Polycrates ;  if  not  of  Polycrates  himself,  perhaps  in 
the  troubled  years  following  his  death.  Themistagoras  had  related  it  to  the  early 
years  of  settlement  as  the  work  of  the  kings,  Procles  and  Tembrion,  which  was  accepted 
by  Wilamowitz  {SBBerl  [1904]  931),  but  should  be  rejected  because  of  the  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  Ionian  tribes  (above,  note  4).  Biirchner's  view  {RE  P  [1920] 
2214)  that  the  coup  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  sent  to  defend  Perinthus  against 
the  Megarians  in  the  early  sixth  century  was  made  the  occasion  to  establish  the  new 
tribes,  seems  most  unlikely.  The  Samian  generals  utilized  the  Megarians  to  unseat 
the  oligarchical  government  in  Samos  (Plutarch,  Moralia  303e-304c),  but  the  struggle 
is  best  regarded  as  a  quarrel  between  factions  of  the  Samian  geomoroi.  A  terminus 
ante  quern  for  the  chiliastyes  and  the  hekatostyes  is  afforded  by  references  in  late  fourth 
century  inscriptions  {SIG^  312,  line  30;  SEG  1.362,  lines  19-20). 

Herodotus  (3.26)  casually  mentions  a  Samian  tribe,  Aeschrionia,  as  furnishing 
the  settlers  for  the  city  of  Oasis  in  Libya.  This  has  been  considered  as  an  inexact 
reference  to  a  smaller  gentilic  group  (Busolt-Swoboda  [above,  note  5]  260,  note  2). 
The  derogatory  name  (?)  perhaps  refers  to  a  new  tribe  of  slaves,  some  members  of 
which  later  emigrated  for  military  service  in  Egypt.  Many  Samians  were  killed  at 
the  time  of  Syloson's  tyranny  (Her.  3.149;  Duris  [FGrH  76,  F  66])  and  slaves  were 
enfranchised. 

^^SEG  1.362,  line  35. 

25  See  above,  note  4;  for  the  chiliastys,  SBBerl  (1904)  85  and  Bilabel  (above,  note  4) 
123. 
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V.  Political  Reorganization  in  Ionia 

It  is  probable  that  these  political  reorganizations,  the  traces  of 
which  are  visible  in  the  new  function  of  the  chiliastys,  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  activity  of  the  tyrants  and  the  stasis  of  the 
sixth  century.  By  that  time,  the  economic  growth  of  Ionia, 
fostered  by  its  trade  and  colonizing,  had  brought  new  economic 
groups  into  existence  in  many  Ionian  cities  and  produced  a  high 
level  of  prosperity  in  which  metics  and  Anatolians,  as  well  as 
Ionian  Greeks,  shared.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephesus,  Sakellariou  has  argued  that  their  reorganization  was  a 
gradual  process  beginning  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
under  the  tyrant,  Pythagoras.  This  seems  very  plausible,  if  we 
can  trust  the  traditions  of  the  tyranny.  They  stress  the  bitter 
enmity  of  the  tyrants,  Pythagoras  and  Pindarus,  to  the  Basilidae, 
the  descendants  of  the  Ionian  kings,  and  to  the  other  men  of 
standing  and  power  in  the  city.  Perhaps  the  tyrants  sought 
support  among  the  Anatolians  and  Greek  metics  and  paid  for  it 
by  the  creation  of  new  tribes  which  converted  their  chiliastyes  into 
political  units.  If  so,  this  recognition  of  the  Anatolian  element 
may  well  be  reflected  in  the  acceptance  of  their  goddess,  Artemis, 
as  the  patron  deity  of  the  city.  The  earliest  altar  basis  of  the 
Artemisium  is  now  dated  ca.  600  b.c.,^^  coincident  with  the  tyranny 
of  Pythagoras.  The  monumental  building  of  the  temple  was 
partly  subsidized  by  Croesus  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  At  the 
time  of  his  attack  on  Ephesus  the  citizens  dedicated  their  city  as  a 
suppliant  to  Artemis  by  attaching  it  to  the  Artemisium  with  a 
rope  (Her.  1.26).  In  effect,  the  city  gave  itself  to  the  native 
goddess.  Perhaps  the  old  Ionian  festival  of  the  Apaturia  was 
discarded  shortly  after  this  time.^^ 

In  Miletus,  however,  despite  the  civil  strife  of  the  early  sixth 
century,  the  old  tribes  were  retained.  The  tyranny  of  Thrasybulus 
and  his  would-be  successors  was  followed  by  stasis  between  the 
two  groups  described  as  the  Ploutis  and  the  Cheiromacha  (Plutarch, 
Moralia  298c)  who  were  ridiculed  by  the  name,  Gergithes.^^ 

For  Pythagoras  see  Baton  of  Sinope  FHG  4.  page  348,  No.  2  ;  for  Pindarus, 
Aelian,  Var.  hist^ 3.26. 

"  P.  Jacobsthal,  "The  Date  of  the  Ephesian  Foundation-Deposit,"  J//»S  71  (1951) 
85-95. 

28  Her.  1.147;  Sakellariou  (above,  note  6)  278,  note  1. 

2*  Heracleides  Ponticus  in  Athenaeus  524a.  In  this  context  the  term  is  applicable 
to  all  those  opposed  to  the  wealthy,  and  indicates  contempt,  but  Gergithes  has 
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Were  not  these  "hand-fighters"  the  troops  of  the  lower-class 
military  chiliastyes,  while  the  wealthy  landowners  supplied  the 
hoplites  and  the  ship  captains?  This  stasis  was  arbitrated  by 
Parian  judges  (Her.  5.28-29),  who  placed  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  landowners,  those  with  well-kept  fields  as  Herodotus 
put  it.  Presumably  a  moderate  oligarchy  was  established  which 
restricted  citizenship  to  the  wealthy  and  middle  groups  in  the 
state,  who  were  members  of  the  six,  old  Ionian  tribes. 

Unfortunately  the  evidence  for  Chios  is  obscure.  The  "con- 
stitution" does  reveal  a  new  council  with  50  members  selected 
from  each  tribe,  thus  giving  more  power  to  the  demos,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  circle  of  citizenship  was  enlarged. 

This  background  of  Ionian  political  development  in  the  sixth 
century  at  least  makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  sophisticated 
proposal  of  Thales  for  centralization  of  the  Ionian  League  (Her. 
1.170.3),  which  seems  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  As  some  of  its 
member  states  became  more  fully  integrated  communities,  he  en- 
visaged an  Ionian  League  with  a  plenary  council,  to  which  mem- 
bers would  send  representatives,  while  the  states  themselves  sank 
into  the  position  of  demes,^^  somewhat  like  the  chiliastyes  of  the 
tribes.  Herodotus  drew  his  analogy  from  the  Athenian  re- 
organization made  by  Cleisthenes,  but,  before  Cleisthenes,  there 
lay  almost  a  century  of  Ionian  experience  in  political  integration. 

evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  name  of  some  group  in  Miletus.  The  Gergithes  are 
usually  identified  as  serfs  formed  from  the  pre-Ionian  population.  Perhaps,  as  the 
state  urbanized,  the  name  was  extended  to  ridicule  all  the  lower  classes.  The 
Gergithes  may  have  been  Anatolian  natives,  for  the  name  was  used  also  for  the 
remnants  of  the  Teucri  in  the  Troad  and  Aeolis  (Her.  5.122;  7.43;  Strabo  589 
[13.1.19]).    Miletus,  however,  is  very  far  from  the  Troad. 

In  Priene  the  former  serfs  were  called  Pedieis,  "  Plainsmen,"  {OGIS  1 1 ;  C.  B.  Welles, 
Royal  Correspondence  in  the  Hellenistic  Period,  Nos.  6,  8).  They  are  mentioned  in  Hel- 
lenistic inscriptions  as  former  dependents  and,  their  freedom  obtained,  foes  of  the 
state.  The  name,  "plainsmen,"  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  their  residence  in  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander  River  between  Mycale  and  Latmus,  where  they  would  have 
worked  the  land  of  the  Prienians  until  winning  their  freedom. 
Roebuck  (above,  note  1,  Ionian  League)  29. 
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XXXVIII.    Aphrodite  in  the  Theogony 

WILLIAM  SALE 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Theogony  154-206  can  be  divided  into  three  sections:  154-87, 
dealing  with  the  castration  of  Uranus  by  his  son  Cronus;  188-200, 
the  story  of  Aphrodite's  birth  from  Uranus'  severed  genitals;  and 
201-6,  which  assert  Aphrodite's  connection  with  Eros  and 
Himerus  and  go  on  to  state  her  timai  and  moirai,  what  we  would 
call  her  sphere  of  influence.  Felix  Jacoby  in  1926  attempted  to 
show  that  188-206  were  an  early  interpolation  into  Hesiod's 
original  Theogony.'^  Wilamowitz  rejected  much  of  Jacoby's 
position  but  accepted  his  excision  of  part  of  the  passage,  201-6.^ 
I  think  that  none  of  the  section  (except  line  196)  should  be 
excised,  but  the  doubts  of  Jacoby  and  Wilamowitz  cannot  simply 
be  dismissed.  The  passages  do  differ  in  feeling  from  one  another; 
but  I  shall  try  to  show  in  this  paper  that  they  consist  of  material 
from  three  different  sources,  which  Hesiod  put  together  without 
obliterating  entirely  the  disparate  nature  of  their  origin. 

The  ideas  in  lines  201-6  are  based,  as  we  shall  see,  upon  Homer, 
and  what  in  them  is  non-Homeric  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  another 
source  but  to  Hesiod's  own  imagination.  Lines  188-200  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  drawn  from  a  Cyprian  cult  myth,  in  which 
Aphrodite  was  born  from  severed  genitals  but  in  which  there 
seems  originally  to  have  been  room  neither  for  Uranus  nor  for 
the  story  of  a  succession  of  supreme  deities.  The  source  of  the 
story  of  Uranus'  castration  (154-87)  is  less  clear  to  me;  it  has  been 
traced  to  a  Hurrian  myth,  preserved  in  Hittite,  in  which  certain 
gods  succeed  each  other  in  the  position  of  supreme  power,  and  in 
which  Kumarbis  (a  figure  somewhat  resembling  Cronus  in  that  he 
is,  symbolically  at  least,  the  father  of  a  weather  god)  gets  power 

^  F.  Jacoby,  "  Hesiodstudien  zur  Theogonie,"  Hermes  61  (1926)  157-91. 

2U.  V.  Wilamowitz-MocUendorflf,  Der  Glaube  der  Hellenen^  (Basel  1959)  1.93, 
note  3  (hereafter  Glaube  1).  This  note  occurs  on  P. 96  (Berlin  1931).  Jacoby's 
excision  was  likewise  rejected  by  Paul  Friedlander,  rev.  of  Jacoby's  Hesiodi  Carmim 
1:  Theognnia,  in  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen  193  (1931)  241-66,  especially  254-60. 
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from  his  predecessor  Anus  by  biting  off  his  genitals  and  swallowing 
them.^  If  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  154-87  is  correct,  it  is  clear 
that  all  three  sections  ultimately  have  different  sources ;  but  even  if 
it  is  not,^  it  is  still  probable  that  they  do.  For  the  story  of  Uranus' 
castration  could  not  have  been  part  of  the  Cyprian  cult  myth  and 
does  not  come  from  Homer,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  have 
grown  out  of  any  of  this  material  since  it  deals  with  such  entirely 
different  ideas.  It  follows  that  some  person  or  persons  combined 
the  material  in  these  three  sections,  and  there  are  several  reasons 
why  this  person  is  likely  to  have  been  Hesiod.  The  story  of 
Uranus'  castration  is  generally  admitted  to  be  part  of  the  original 
Theogony,  which  comprises  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  our  Theogony. 
Aphrodite,  as  Wilamowitz  said,  cannot  be  absent  from  a  Theogony 
{Glaube  1.93),  so  188-200  was  not  brought  in  after  Hesiod;  yet 
Jacoby  has  pointed  out  that  we  can  still  see  stylistic  evidence  of 
the  joining  of  188  ff.  to  what  precedes,  so  the  joining  can  hardly 
have  preceded  Hesiod.  I  shall  argue  later  that  the  concept  of 
Aphrodite's  role  in  the  universe  is  enriched  by  188-200  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  by  201-6;  that  Hesiod  saw  in  188-200  an  expres- 
sion of  Aphrodite  as  a  goddess  of  fertility,  and  that  this  is  just  the 
enlargement  of  the  Homeric  notion  we  can  see  in  201-2.  Hence 
there  is  certainly  evidence  that  Hesiod  himself  is  responsible  for 
putting  Theogony  154-206  into  much  the  same  form  as  we  read 
it.  5 

Let  us  look  first  at  201-6.    The  last  two  lines,  205-6,  echo  very 

^  See  James  B.  Pritchard,  ed.,  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  (Princeton  1950)  120-21. 
There  is  an  article,  summarizing  much  of  the  recent  discussion  and  giving  many 
references  to  earlier  work,  by  P.  Walcot,  "The  Text  of  Hesiod's  Theogony  and  the 
Hittite  Epic  ofKumarbi;'  CQ,, n.s.  6  (1956)  198-206. 

*  The  extreme  similarity  between  the  emasculation  of  Uranus  and  the  wish- 
fulfilment  of  the  Oedipus  complex  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  wholeheartedly  the 
theory  of  borrowing  from  the  Hittite.  E.  R.  Dodds,  who  accepts  the  theory  that  there 
was  some  borrowing,  finds  the  presence  of  the  father-castration  motive  "in  the  Hittite 
and  Greek  theogonies  difficult  to  explain  otherwise  than  as  a  reflex  of  unconscious 
human  desires"  {The  Greeks  and  the  Irrational  (Boston  1957)  61,  n.  103).  If  this  is  so, 
it  seems  likely  enough  that  both  peoples  hit  upon  this  detail  independently,  especially 
since  the  Greek  story  is  so  very  much  closer  to  the  Oedipus  complex :  Cronus  is  Uranus' 
son,  not  merely  a  successor,  and  his  mother  Gaea  plays  a  prominent  part  in  helping 
him  fulfil  his  wish.  Dodds  goes  on  in  this  note  to  argue  that  the  birth  of  Aphrodite 
symbolizes  the  son's  attainment  of  sexual  freedom  through  removal  of  the  father- 
rival.  But  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  is  really  a  separate  story;  Cronus  and  Gaea  are 
entirely  forgotten,  and  there  is  in  any  case  no  indication  that  they  became  lovers. 

^  Since  I  am  primarily  interested  in  the  sources  of  201-6  and  188-200,  I  shall  go 
no  further  than  this  in  actually  defending  the  harmonist  position. 
17  +  T.P.  92 
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clearly  portions  of  the  Dios  apate  of  Iliad  1 4  and  present  Aphrodite 
as  the  goddess  of  the  joys  of  sexual  love: 

irapdevLovs  r  oapovs  /xetST^/xara  t  i^andras  re 
repi/jLV  T€  yXvKeprjv  <j>LX6r'riT(x  re  iieLXLXLyjv  tc. 

Of  these  qualities,  dalliance,  odpo?,  and  love  (probably  the  act  of 
love),  (f)LX6r7]s,  are  to  be  found  on  the  cestus  of  Aphrodite  in 
//.  14.214-17;  while  deceits,  efaWrat,  are  expressed  by  the  term 
(//.  14.217): 

7rdp(f>aaLS,  yj  t  eKXeipe  yoov  irvKa  irep  (fjpoveovTOJV, 

and  by  the  whole  action  of  the  Dios  apate,  in  which  this  cestus 
plays  a  vital  part.  MeihiqpLara  echoes  the  epithet  (^tAo/x/xctS?]?  in 
14.211  and  elsewhere;  repifjLs  is  such  an  obvious  feature  of  sexual 
love  that  we  need  hardly  look  for  a  source  for  Hesiod's  choice  of 
the  term;  but  we  can,  if  we  like,  find  the  idea  (associated  with 
^tAoTTys-  in  the  sense  of  love-making)  in  this  scene,  for  when  the 
cestus  is  doing  its  work,  Zeus  says  (//.  14.314) : 

VCOL  8'  ay'  iv  ^tAoTT^rt  rpaireLOfjiev  evvrjOevre. 

The  argument  that  these  are  all  obvious  qualities  of  the  love- 
goddess,  that  Hesiod  could  have  got  such  ideas  from  anywhere, 
is  specious.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Greek  poetry 
before  the  composition  of  the  Dios  apate  was  so  well  disposed 
towards  Aphrodite;  certainly  she  is  dealt  with  much  less  kindly 
elsewhere  in  the  Iliad.  ^    Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  vision  of  the 

^  Aphrodite's  significant  appearances  elsewhere  in  the  Iliad  are  virtually  confined 
to  Books  3  and  5,  where  her  function  is  the  seduction  {rjiTepoTreveLv)  of  women  (3.399, 
where  Helen  is  referring  to  the  exciting  picture  of  Paris  at  leisure  which  Aphrodite 
has  just  drawn;  5.349,  where  Diomedes  asks  Aphrodite  whether  "it  is  not  enough  that 
you  seduce  helpless  women").  She  is  here  the  goddess  of  sexual  intercourse  (5.429), 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  she  has  decisive  power  over  men  of  heroic  stature. 
All  Dione  can  say  by  way  of  consolation  for  Diomedes'  wound  and  insult  is  that  if  he 
picks  on  someone  "better  than  you"  (5.41 1)  he  will  probably  regret  it;  and  even  this 
prophecy  proves  false  in  the  sequel.  There  is  no  indication  in  5.410-15  of  Aegialia's 
faithlessness,  which  later  authors  tell  of  (cf.  Mimnermus  in  Schol.  Lycophron  610, 
Lycophron  612-13).  Since  heroes  are  as  capable  of  sexual  and  amorous  feelings  as 
anyone,  we  must  understand  Aphrodite  in  Books  3  and  5  as  a  symbol  oi  devotion  to  the 
sensual  life,  a  goddess  whom  a  man  can  choose  (Paris)  or  reject  (Diomedes).  In  the 
Lay  of  Demodocus  {Od.  8.266-366)  Aphrodite  is  passive,  so  that  her  power  over 
mortals  is  hard  to  infer.  She  herself,  of  course,  is  supremely  desirable;  her  name  is 
used  elsewhere  in  the  poem  as  a  metonomy  for  sexual  intercourse  (22.444) :  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  gave  any  thought  to  the  theological 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  Aphrodite  could  be  identified  closely  with  the  powers  of 
sex  and  sexual  love  generally. 
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goddess  in  Iliad  14  and  Theogony  201-6  was  based  upon  Greek 
cult.'^  And  the  similarities  between  these  two  visions  is  in  one 
respect  striking;  both  are  sympathetic,  yet  both  also  stress  the 
fact  that  she  beguiles  and  seduces;  both  also  emphasize  her  role 
in  the  act  of  love.  Hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Dios  apate  was  the  source  of  Theogony  205-6.^  It  is  interesting  that 
Homer  and  Hesiod  assign  Aphrodite  the  same  timai  in  quite 
different  ways:  Hesiod  states  outright  in  203-4  that  this  is  her 
sphere;  Homer  speaks  symbolically  and  defines  her  role  by  the 
qualities  he  gives  her  cestus. 

Theogony  201-2  use  Homer  as  a  starting  point,  but  leave  him 
well  behind: 

Her  Eros  accompanied  and  beautiful  Himeros  followed 

When  she  was  first  born,  and  as  she  entered  the  rank  of  the  gods. 

'Tjjiepog,  the  quality,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  Aphrodite  in  the 
Iliad.  A  OS  vvv  fjiOL  (f)LX6T7]Ta  Koi  Ifxepov,  asks  Hera  in  //.  14.198; 
Ifjiepos  is  on  the  cestus,  14.216.  "Epos  is  never  stated  to  be  in 
Aphrodite's  domain,  though  in  14.294,  where  Zeus  first  sees  Hera 
after  she  has  adorned  herself  and  acquired  the  cestus,  ''epcos 
enfolded  his  shrewd  mind,  just  as  when  they  first  joined  together 
in  the  act  of  love."  Homer,  unlike  Hesiod,  does  not  couple 
Ipiepos  and  epos,  and  he  does  not  deify  either  of  them. 

It  is  just  because  these  lines  start  with  Homer  and  go  beyond 
him  that  we  expect  to  see  significance  in  the  vision  of  this  divine 

'  Aphrodite's  appearances  as  a  goddess  of  love  and  beauty  in  cult  are  very  rare ; 
see  Lewis  R.  Farnell,  The  Cults  of  the  Greek  States  2  (Oxford  1896)  759-60,  but  several 
of  these  are  very  doubtful,  several  very  late.  The  data  do  not  say  much  about 
Aphrodite's  function  in  cult,  apart  from  her  duties  outside  the  sexual  realm,  which  of 
course  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Dios  apate.  But  it  seems  a  priori  reasonable  that 
she  encouraged  human  fertility,  and  several  cults  seem  to  confirm  this.  See  Martin 
Nilsson,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Religion  1^.524  (Munich  1955),  though  Nilsson  does 
not  approach  the  evidence  quite  as  I  do.  How  different  her  cult  image  can  be  from 
what  the  poets  eventually  made  her  we  shall  see  when  we  look  at  the  Cyprian  andro- 
gynous Aphrodite  below.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  this  Venus  barbata 
whose  mythology,  as  I  shall  try  to  show,  was  the  source  for  Theogony  188-200.  To 
Hesiod  the  contrast  between  her  and  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Dios  apate  must  have  been 
striking  enough. 

^  The  relationship  between  the  Theogony  and  the  Dios  apate  was  discussed  at  length 
by  Friedrich  Schwenn,  Die  Theogonie  des  Hesiodos  (Heidelberg  1934)  69-78.  Schwenn 
agrees  that  there  is  borrowing  but  concludes  that  it  was  the  author  of  the  Dios  apate 
who  borrowed.  His  arguments  are  well  criticized  by  Friedrich  Solmsen,  Hesiod  and 
Aeschylus  (Ithaca  1949)  13-14;  if  they  were  valid,  I  should  of  course  be  forced  to  hold 
that  201-6  were  all  the  product  of  Hesiod's  imagination,  which  would  not  be  disas- 
trous for  my  basic  view  of  how  154-206  was  composed. 
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trio;  here  the  imagination  of  the  poet  working  with  and  adding 
to  his  source  ought  to  display  itself.  Eros  and  Himerus  were 
with  Aphrodite  from  the  beginning  and  at  the  time  when  she 
joined  the  gods,  that  is,  the  qualities  they  represent  are  a  constant 
feature  of  her  activity  as  a  goddess.  In  Homer,  the  difference 
between  epos  and  t/xepos-  is  not  great;  both  mean  "desire," 
sometimes  sexual,  sometimes  not.  But  to  see  no  more  than  this  in 
the  Theogony  is  not  satisfying.  If  Hesiod  wanted  to  tell  us  only 
that  desire  is  an  eternal  aspect  of  sexual  love,  why  did  he  include 
both  divinities?  And  why,  having  the  opportunity  to  mention 
some  other  aspect,  did  he  fail  to  do  so?  We  should  like  to  find 
evidence  that  one  of  these  deities  expresses  a  third  side  of  sexual  love. 

And  such  evidence  is  forthcoming.  Eros  is  mentioned  in 
Theogony  120-22,  where  he  is  not  only  the  god  of  sexual  desire  but 
is  by  inference  vital  for  procreation.  Scholars  have  long  seen 
that  he  occupies  a  position  among  the  primordial  deities  Chaos, 
Gaea  and  Erebos,  because  without  him  theogony  can  only  occur 
by  parthenogenesis.^  When  we  read  201-2,  we  are  meant  to 
recall  the  fact  that  he  is  first  presented  as  a  god  of  begetting;  w-hen 
he  occurs  intimately  joined  with  Aphrodite  and  Himerus,  we 
are  to  visualize  a  close  harmony  among  the  three  aspects  of  love : 
the  desire,  the  act  and  procreation.  I  do  not  mean  to  com- 
partmentalize, merely  to  urge  that  Aphrodite,  in  this  context, 
suggests  the  sexual  act,  Himerus  sexual  desire,  and  Eros  procrea- 
tion as  well  as  desire.  The  association  of  the  three  connects 
Aphrodite  with  the  conceiving  of  children,  and  this  is  a  new  idea. 
It  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  may  overlook  the  fact  that  it  never 
occurred  to  Homer  to  connect  Aphrodite  with  birth.  Her 
business  is  with  the  act  of  love  for  its  own  sake,  her  sphere  charac- 
terized by  the  desire  to  devote  oneself  to  love-making  as  an  end.^^ 

9  Cf.  Wilamowitz  Glaube  1 2.336;  Solmsen  (see  note  8)  26-27.  Jacoby's  attack 
{loc.  cit.  [above,  note  1]  166-69)  on  the  view  that  Eros  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
natural  powers  is  well  refuted  by  Friedlander  (loc,  cit.  [above,  note  2]  254—56).  The 
genuineness  of  Theogony  121-22  was  also  disputed,  not  very  convincingly,  by  Jacoby, 
pages  169-75.  Even  if  they  are  bracketed,  Eros  must  be  a  god  of  desire,  from  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  of  desire  conceived  of  as  leading  to  procreation  (from  his 
position  among  the  gods). 

1"  Hence  her  close  association  with  Paris.  Even  the  Dios  apate,  which  is  much 
kinder  to  Aphrodite  than  the  rest  of  the  poem,  does  not  connect  her  with  birth. 
I  do  not  imply,  of  course,  that  Homer  was  unaware  that  love-making  might  lead  to 
conception ;  but  he  did  not  think — at  least  he  certainly  avoided  saying — that  the  one 
existed  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  that,  in  Hesiodic  terms.  Aphrodite  was  indissolubly 
associated  with  a  divinity  of  fertility. 
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I  have  already  suggested  that  Aphrodite  was  a  goddess  of  human 
fertility  in  public  cult  (above,  note  7) ;  it  may  be  that  it  was  this 
cult  function  that  led  Hesiod  not  to  make  of  Aphrodite  a  fertility 
goddess,  but  to  associate  her  more  closely  with  fertility  than 
poets  had  hitherto  done. 

Lines  188-200,  the  myth  of  Aphrodite's  birth  from  the  severed 
genitals  of  Uranus,  are  altogether  non-Homeric.  Nilsson  would 
deny  this  mode  of  birth  any  special  significance : 

Die  Voraussetzungen  dieses  Mythus  ist  erstens  .  .  .  das  Epitheton 
Urania,  aus  dem  sich  der  Anschluss  an  den  Mythus  von  der  Ver- 
stiimmelung  des  Uranos  ergab;  Aphrodite  wurde  so  durch  eine 
wunderbare  Geburt  zu  seiner  Tochter;  zweitens  die  volksetymolo- 
gische  Deutung  ihres  Namens  auf  a(f)po?,  Schaum;  drittens  ihre 
Beziehung  zum  Meer.    Daraus  erklart  sich  der  Mythus  restlos.^^ 

There  are  two  things  about  this  analysis  that  I  find  unsatis- 
factory :  it  denies  any  intrinsic  importance  to  the  most  impressive 
detail  of  all,  the  fact  of  Aphrodite's  birth  from  severed  genitals, 
and  it  does  not  ask  whether  these  presuppositions  are  Hesiod's. 

I  begin  with  the  second  objection.  Nilsson  supposes  that  the 
myth  was  invented  to  account  for  the  epithet  Urania  and  for 
Aphrodite's  connection  with  the  sea.  Hesiod  mentions  many 
epithets  of  Aphrodite, but  never  Urania;  Urania  is  instead  one 
of  the  Muses  (line  78)  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ocean  and 
Tethys  (line  350).  If,  then,  we  follow  Nilsson,  we  must  not  only 
call  the  genealogy  Uranus-Aphrodite  pre-Hesiodic,  but  we  must 
say  that  it  is  sufficiently  earlier  than  Hesiod  for  its  raison  d'etre,  the 
desire  to  explain  the  epithet,  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  myth  at 
this  earlier  stage  can  have  been  quite  different  from  our  myth ;  in 
it  she  may  well  have  been  born  by  a  more  normal  process.  We 
still  want  to  know  who  first  made  Aphrodite  born  of  severed 
genitals,  and  why.  Consider  also  Aphrodite's  birth  from  the 
sea;  if  this  is  really  intended  to  explain  her  connection  with  the 
sea  in  cult,  it  was  the  intention  of  someone  who  composed  myth 
long  before  Hesiod,  who  never  mentions  such  a  cult  or  displays  any 
interest  in  Aphrodite  as  a  sea-goddess.    But  the  hypothesis  of 

II  Nilsson,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Religion  P.  521. 

12  The  number  depends  upon  whether  or  not  we  accept  199-200,  and  I  find 
Friedlander's  defense  absolutely  convincing  {loc.  cit.  [above,  note  2]  256-57).  She 
was  born  on  Cyprus  because  that  was  where  she  first  emerged  fi-om  her  womb  of 
foam. 
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such  a  pre-Hesiodic  mythmaker  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
because  it  seems  possible  that  the  concept  of  Aphrodite  anadyo- 
mene  arose  not  from  the  cult  of  the  sea-goddess  but  from  the  Theo- 
gony  itself;  the  myth  may,  for  example,  have  said  that  Aphrodite 
was  born  from  the  sea  because  it  wanted  to  exploit  both  senses  of 
a(f)po9,  semen  and  sea-foam. 

The  fact  that  two  of  Nilsson's  presuppositions  are  pre-Hesiodic 
raises  a  further  question:  why  did  Hesiod  tell  the  story  of  188-200? 
Let  us  assume  that  he  had  heard  that  Aphrodite  was  Uranus' 
daughter,  for  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  assumption;  he  cer- 
tainly heard  from  Homer  or  the  Homeric  tradition  that  Aphrodite 
was  Z^us"*  daughter.  What  induced  him  to  choose  the  non- 
Homeric  story,  especially  if  he  was  the  author  of  201-6  and  there- 
fore borrowed  much  from  Homer?  He  had  no  interest  in  the 
epithet  Urania;  he  had  no  desire  to  account  for  Aphrodite's  role 
as  sea-goddess.  He  did,  admittedly,  take  advantage  of  the  chance 
to  associate  Aphrodite  with  acjypos,  but  is  this  really  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  Homeric  genealogy? 

The  second  objection  to  Nilsson  is  that  he  does  not  tell  us  why 
Hesiod  said  specifically  that  Aphrodite  was  born  of  severed 
genitals.  The  Orphics,  for  example,  were  able  to  make  Aphrodite 
a(j)pos-hoYn  without  introducing  a  notion  of  castration,  by 
having  Zeus'  semen  fall  into  the  sea.  If  the  etymology  acj^pos- 
Aphrodite  was  so  very  important  to  Hesiod — and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was — he  might  have  achieved  some  such  solution  and 
preserved  at  least  part  of  the  Homeric  genealogy.  This  assump- 
tion is  of  course  highly  speculative  and  perhaps  not  fair  to  Nilsson, 
but  it  is  fair  to  ask  why  we  should  consider  it  advantageous  to  explain 
the  myth  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  connection  between 
castration  and  Aphrodite's  birth  purely  accidental.  Should  we 
really  dismiss,  in  effect,  this  so  very  striking  fact  as  incidental,  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  much  less  impressive  etymology  from 
a<j)pos  ? 

13  Nilsson,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Religion  12.520-21,  argues  that  this  epithet  must  be  Oriental 
in  origin  and  thus  very  early;  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  perhaps  not  decisive  however, 
that  we  do  not  find  it  among  her  epithets  in  early  poetry.  Sanchuniathon,  who  may 
be  very  early  indeed  (some  scholars  consider  him  one  of  Hesiod's  remote  sources), 
makes  Astarte  (Aphrodite)  the  daughter  of  Uranus,  so  that  even  if  the  epithet  is  late, 
the  genealogy  need  not  be.  For  Sanchuniathon's  myth,  see  Philo  of  Byblus  in 
Miiller,  FrHGr  3.563  ff.;  a  discussion  of  his  date,  with  references  to  other  scholarly 
work,  is  given  by  Walcot  (above,  note  3). 
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The  answer  clearly  depends  upon  whether  the  Theogony  is  the 
only  place  where  Aphrodite  is  connected  with  castration.  We 
know,  of  course,  of  goddesses  sometimes  compared  to  Aphrodite, 
such  as  the  Magna  Mater  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  worshiped 
by  castrated  priests,  but  these  comparisons  are  only  suggestive; 
we  must  look  for  the  source  of  the  birth  myth  in  a  cult  of  Aphrodite 
herself.  The  birth  myth  is  clearly  Cyprian,  so  that  Cyprus  is  the 
place  to  look  for  such  a  cult,  and  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for 
on  a  terracotta  figurine  found  at  Perachora  and  made  in  Corinth 
but  showing  unmistakable  Oriental  influence.  This  object,  dated 
to  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  shows  a  bearded 
female  figure  rising  from  what  seems  almost  certainly  to  be  the 
genital  sac ;  she  has  been  very  plausibly  identified  as  the  bearded 
Aphrodite.  "It  may  be  suggested,"  reads  the  excavation  report, 
"that  the  scene  portrayed  is  a  Grecized  version  of  the  bisexual 
Aphrodite  of  the  Orient  and  Cyprus  .  .  .  being  born  from  the 
severed  genitals  of  Ouranos."^*  There  is  nothing  on  the  terra- 
cotta to  indicate  that  these  are  Uranus'  genitals,  but  otherwise 
the  identification  is  convincing.  Now  it  seems  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  the  artisan  who  made  this  figurine  drew  upon  the 
text  of  the  Theogony,  because  the  Hesiodic  Aphrodite  is  very  far 
from  being  bearded;  surely  Hesiod  must  be  the  borrower.  He 
knew  of  a  myth,  depicted  on  the  Perachora  terracotta,  in  which 
the  bearded  Aphrodite  was  born  of  severed  genitals;  he  gave  many 
details  of  this  myth  but  substituted  for  the  bearded  form  of  the 
goddess  a  picture  based  upon  the  Homeric  Aphrodite. 

From  whose  genitals,  in  this  earlier  myth,  was  the  bearded 
Aphrodite  born?  If  they  were  Uranus',  then  presumably  Hesiod 
took  over  the  story  of  154-200  virtually  intact,  added  only  201-6 
and  changed  whatever  in  188-200  he  had  to  change  to  make  that 
section  harmonize  with  201-6;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  they 

Humfry  Payne  et  al.,  Perachora  (Oxford  1940)  232.  The  date,  description  and 
origin  of  the  style  of  this  figurine  are  given  here  (231-32)  and  in  Edouard  Will's 
Korinthiaka  (Paris  1955)  229-31.  Both  volumes  indicate  the  connection  between  the 
terracotta  and  the  Cyprian  bisexual  Aphrodite,  though  neither  offers  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  relation  between  her  cult  and  the  Hesiodic  myth;  Will  quotes  (230) 
Nilsson's  analysis  of  the  myth  with  approval,  though  the  implications  of  the  bearded 
form  of  the  goddess  on  the  Perachora  terracotta  raise  certain  doubts  as  to  its  adequacy. 
Certain  features  of  the  style  of  the  figurine,  though  not  the  beard  or  the  genital  sac, 
are  traced  by  P.  Riis  to  Syrian  Astarte  plaques;  see  his  "The  Syrian  Astarte  Plaques 
and  their  Western  Connections,"  Berytus  9.2  (1949)  69-90. 
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were  Uranus'. This  myth  belongs  to  the  bearded  Aphrodite; 
the  logical  place  to  turn  for  information  is  her  cult.  Hesychius  has, 
under  the  entry  "  Aphroditos"  :  Qeo^paoro?  fxev  rov  'Ep/xa^poStrdv 
(jyrjGLV,  6  5e  to.  Trepl  ^ AfiaOovvra  yeypacfxhg  Tlaitov  et?  avhpa  rrjv  Oeov 
€Gxr]fxaTLG9aL  eV  Kvirpcp  Aeyet.^^  Hesiod  indicates  that  the  birth 
myth  he  tells  is  Cyprian,  the  Perachora  terracotta  suggests  that 
in  the  original  of  the  birth  myth  Aphrodite  was  bearded,  and  now 
Paeon  informs  us  that  the  bearded  Aphrodite  belongs  on  Cyprus. 
Obviously  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

Nilsson  has  argued  that  bisexual  deities  owe  their  form  to  their 
cults,  that  is,  to  the  form  assumed  by  their  worshipers  when  they 
put  on  clothing  of  the  opposite  sex.^'^  Hence  we  should  expect 
to  find  transvestitism  in  the  cult  of  the  bearded  Aphrodite  of  our 
figurine;  and  we  have  reasonably  good  evidence  that  there  was. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Macrobius  which  begins:  "Signum  etiam 
eius  (Veneris)  est  Cypri  barbatum  corpore  sed  ueste  mulie- 
bri  cum  sceptro  ac  natura  uirili,  et  putant  eandem  marem  ac 
feminam"  (Sat.  3.8.2;  natura  Larcher,  coll.  Serv.  Vergil  Aen. 
2.632,  statura  MSS.). 

This  does  not  suit  the  Perachora  figurine  precisely,  since  the 
terracotta  has  no  sceptre  and  no  natura  uirilis,  whether  this  be 
genital  or  phallus ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  representation  of  the  same 
general  idea.    The  passage  continues : 

Aristophanes  eum  Aphroditon  appellat.  Laeuius  etiam  sic  ait  .  .  . 
Philochorus  quoque  in  Atthide  eandem  affirmat  esse  Lunam  et  ei 
sacrificium  facere  uiros  cum  ueste  muliebri,  mulieres  cum  uirili, 
quod  eadem  et  mas  aestimatur  et  femina. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  eandem  means  the  Cyprian  Aphrodite  or 

In  neither  of  the  myths  which  have  been  suggested  as  sources  for  Hesiod's 
story  of  Uranus'  castration  (154-87)  is  there  any  indication  that  Aphrodite,  or  an 
Oriental  predecessor  of  Aphrodite,  was  born  of  Uranus'  severed  genitals.  In  the 
Hittite  myth,  Kumarbis,  having  bitten  off  and  swallowed  Anus'  members,  is  warned 
by  Anus  that  he  has  been  impregnated  with  the  Storm-god,  the  Storm-god's  future 
attendant  Tasmisus,  and  the  Tigris  river.  From  Uranus'  castration  as  told  by 
Sanchuniathon  there  is  no  issue,  only  a  stream  of  blood,  and  Astarte  (Aphrodite)  is 
Uranus'  offspring  by  other  means;  if  there  is  any  truth  to  the  theory  that  Sanchuniathon 
was  a  source  for  Hesiod,  nothing  could  show  more  clearly  that  Aphrodite's  birth  from 
severed  genitals  must  come  from  somewhere  else. 

The  text  is  that  of  Kurt  Latte,  Hesychii  Alexandrini  Lexicon  (Copenhagen  1953) 
296,  who  gives  the  emendation  (of  Valesius)  Tlaiajv  els  for  iraiavLoov. 
1'  Nilsson,  Griechische  Feste  (Leipzig  1906)  373-74. 
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merely  the  bisexual  Aphrodite  in  general,  but  the  context  makes 
it  likely  enough  that  the  Cyprian  is  meant;  and  this  is  to  an  extent 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  our  other  evidence  for  bisexual 
Aphrodite  points  to  Cyprus.  Now  it  is  of  course  not  certain  that, 
even  if  Philochorus'  ultimate  source  is  Cyprian,  it  is  identical 
with  whatever  cult  inspired  the  myth  we  find  represented  on  the 
Perachora  terracotta.  If  it  is,  then  the  latter  comes  from  a  cult 
with  a  transvestite  ritual,  as  we  expected ;  if  it  is  not,  nonetheless 
Philochorus'  information  affords  a  very  powerful  analogy  from 
which  to  argue  for  transvestitism  in  that  cult.  We  therefore  have 
good  evidence  for  a  cult  in  which  existed  side  by  side  the  two  ideas 
of  men  putting  on  women's  clothing  and  the  goddess  rising  from 
severed  genitals.  Now  castration  and  transvestitism  are  obviously 
related  to  each  other :  one  is  the  permanent,  the  other  a  temporary 
adoption  by  a  man  of  female  characteristics.  One  therefore 
wants  to  relate  the  mythical  birth  of  the  goddess  to  the  form  of  her 
male  worshipers,  and  the  simplest  possibility  is  perhaps  this: 
the  men  put  on  female  clothing  in  order  to  persuade  Aphrodite 
to  discharge  some  function — to  insure  fertility,  let  us  say;  they 
were  thereby  becoming  women,  temporarily,  and  could  be  thought 
of  as  temporarily  castrating  themselves ;  it  was  therefore  felt  that 
castration  would  encourage  the  goddess'  activity,  would  lead  to 
fertility ;  and  this  was  expressed  by  saying  that  the  goddess  herself 
was  born  of  castration,  of  severed  genitals.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  transvestitism  was  more  than  a  symbol  and  was 
actually  a  substitute  for  an  earlier  and  harsher  sacrifice  of  the 
genital  itself. 

It  has  been  the  tendency  among  scholars  to  locate  the  source  of 
the  material  in  Philochorus  and  Paeon  (in  Hesychius)  more 
precisely  than  merely  "on  Cyprus";  they  have  wanted  to  say  that 
it  stems  from  Amathus.    Here  there  was  a  yearly  ritual  in  honor 

We  have  a  parallel  for  the  relation  between  castration  and  transvestitism  in  the 
ritual  honoring  the  Dea  Syria,  where  the  priests  after  castration  were  given  female 
clothing  to  wear,  and  where  one  of  the  foundation  legends  accounts  not  only  for  the 
transvestitism  of  the  priests  but  also  for  an  androgynous  deity  worshiped  in  the 
sanctuary  (whose  relation  to  the  chief  divinity  is  not  clear  to  me),  Cf.  Lucian, 
De  dea  Syria  5 1 ,  and  26-27.  Since  Aphrodite  is  generally  regarded  as  eastern  in  origin, 
since  she  entered  the  Greek  world  through  Cyprus,  it  is  not  out  of  the  question  that 
the  Cyprian  androgynous  Aphrodite,  with  her  transvestite  worshipers,  was  actually 
a  form  of  the  Dea  Syria;  but  this  possibility  cannot  be  discussed  here.  I  have  not 
included  the  female  transvestites  mentioned  by  Philochorus  in  my  theory,  because  they 
are  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  myth. 
17* 
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of  Ariadne  Aphrodite,  in  which  a  young  man  imitated  a  woman 
in  childbirth  (Plutarch,  Theseus  20,  quoting  Paeon) ;  the  myth 
quoted  by  Plutarch  tends  to  relate  the  young  man  to  Ariadne,  not 
Aphrodite,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  a  later  accretion.  We 
are  not  told  that  the  young  man  actually  put  on  female  clothing, 
but  it  can  certainly  be  argued  that,  in  imitating  a  woman  in  child- 
birth, he  is  assuming  female  genitals  and  may  well  have  been 
thought  of  as  having  lost,  symbolically,  his  male  organs.  That 
the  Amathusian  Aphrodite  is  bisexual  is  suggested,  first,  by  the 
fact  that  our  information  concerning  Aphroditus  comes  from  a 
book  on  Amathus  (cf.  Hesychius,  s.v.  "Aphroditus,"  quoted 
above) ;  why  would  Paeon  have  mentioned  Aphroditus  in  this 
work  if  there  were  no  androgynous  Aphrodite  at  Amathus? 
Secondly,  Catullus  uses  the  phrase  duplex  Amathusia ;  unfortunately 
he  himself  cannot  mean  "bisexual  Venus"  by  this,  but  perhaps  he 
learned  the  phrase  from  a  context  in  which  bisexual  Aphrodite 
was  meant.  Neither  of  these  arguments  is  conclusive ;  and  in  fact 
the  cult  at  Amathus  is  too  little  understood  for  us  to  say  that  the 
Perachora  terracotta  or  the  information  in  Philochorus  and  Paeon 
(in  Hesychius)  actually  derives  from  it.  We  can,  with  some 
plausibility,  attach  the  Perachora  terracotta  to  a  Cyprian  trans- 
vestite  ritual  of  uncertain  location;  we  can  argue  that  the  easiest 
way  to  relate  this  object  with  this  ritual  is  to  assume  that  the 
transvestitism  was  a  symbolic  form  of,  or  even  a  surrogate  for, 
castration;  it  will  then  seem  reasonable  that  the  ritual  gave  rise 
to  a  myth  in  which  Aphrodite  was  born  of  someone's — we  do  not 
know  whose — severed  genitals. 

19  Cf.  e.g.  Tumpel  in  RE  1  (1894)  2794-95,  s.v.  " Aphroditos";  Jacoby,  FGrH 
328,  F  184  (Philochorus).  Tumpel  does  not  go  on  to  identify  Aphroditus  with 
Ariadne  Aphrodite;  Jacoby  apparently  does,  for  he  identifies  the  report  of  Paeon  in 
Hesychius  with  that  of  Paeon  in  Plutarch,  Theseus  20.  Jacoby 's  discussion  of  this 
fragment  is  excellent,  though  I  disagree  with  his  interpretation  of  Catullus'  duplex 
Amathusia  (see  below  note  20). 

2"  Catullus  68.51.  He  has  just  asked  the  Muses  to  help  him  spread  Allius'  fame: 
"nam  mihi  quam  dederit  duplex  Amathusia  curam  scitis  .  .  .  cum  tantum  arderem 
quantum  Trinacria  rupes  .  .  .  Hie,  uelut  .  .  .  aura  secunda  uenit  .  .  .  tale  fuit  nobis 
Allius  auxilium."  Hie  shows  that  dederit  is  aorist,  not  perfect,  and  must  refer  to  a 
single  occasion,  so  that  duplex  cannot  mean  "now  inspiring  homosexual,  now  hetero- 
sexual love."  Nor  can  it  mean  "causing  grief  and  joy  together,"  for  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  hie  was  one  of  anxiety  without  relief  {neque  assiduo  tabescere  lumiria  fletu 
cessarent,  55-56).  The  sense  "sometimes  inspiring  homosexual,  but  now  hetero- 
sexual love"  is  absurdly  inappropriate;  the  meaning  obviously  must  be  "sometimes 
gentle  but  now  savage." 
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I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  the  speculative  nature  of  this  last 
argument.  But  it  has  strengths  as  well  as  weakness.  We  know 
that  there  was  an  androgynous  Aphrodite  on  Cyprus  (Paeon  in 
Hesychius) ;  she  was  probably  honored  with  a  transvestite  ritual 
(Philochorus).  Connected  with  at  least  some  Cyprian  cult,  quite 
probably  with  this  one,  is  the  Perachora  terracotta,  which  also 
served  to  show  that  this  cult  was  very  early.  Then  we  have  the 
Theogony,  with  its  myth  of  Aphrodite  born  of  castration,  which  we 
are  virtually  told  comes  from  Cyprus.  Can  we  really  hold  that 
the  myth,  the  figurine  and  the  data  concerning  Cyprian  cult  are 
unconnected  ? 

Whether  it  was  Hesiod  or  a  predecessor  who  made  Aphrodite 
rise  from  the  waves  for  the  first  time  seems  to  me  an  unanswerable 
question,  though,  if  it  was  Hesiod,  it  was  obviously  not  because 
he  wanted  to  explain  Aphrodite's  role  as  a  sea-goddess.  With  the 
addition  of  this  detail  we  have  the  basic  story  of  188-200.  This 
was  joined  to  the  story  of  Uranus'  castration  because  Hesiod,  who 
of  course  needed  an  Aphrodite  for  his  Theogony  and  was  faced  with 
a  choice  between  the  Homeric  genealogy  (Zeus-Aphrodite)  and 
another  tradition  favoring  Uranus  over  Zeus,  could  not  help 
but  think  that  the  Cyprian  myth  of  Aphrodite's  birth  from 
severed  genitals  virtually  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  theory  of  composition  is  that 
it  seems  to  use  two  reasons  to  explain  one  fact:  Aphrodite  was 
made  the  daughter  of  Uranus  both  because  of  the  epithet  Urania 
and  because  of  her  birth  from  severed  genitals.  If  one  were 
impressed  with  this  difficulty,  he  might  offer  an  alternative  theory 
which  omits  any  mention  of  the  Cyprian  cult :  Aphrodite  Urania, 
bearded,  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Uranus  in  order  to  explain 
the  epithet;  since  Uranus  was  castrated,  it  was  said  that  Aphrodite, 
bearded,  was  born  of  his  severed  genitals,  and  this  is  the  myth 
from  which  the  Perachora  terracotta  was  drawn;  finally,  Hesiod 
took  over  this  myth,  a  myth  which  combined  the  castration  of 
Uranus  with  the  birth  of  Aphrodite,  and  changed  the  form  of  the 
goddess  to  suit  the  Homeric  conception.  Against  this  theory 
there  are  two  objections:  it  implies  that  Hesiod  took  over  the 

2^  A  further  reflection  of  the  Cyprian  cult  might  perhaps  be  seen  in  Theogony 
194-95:  when  Aphrodite  stepped  ashore,  grass  grew  up  about  her  feet.  If  she  can 
cause  grass  to  grow,  she  is  a  vegetation  deity,  and  so  was  Ariadne  (Nilsson,  The 
Minoan- Mycenaean  Religion"^  [Lund  1950]  527),  who  might  have  contributed  this 
feature  to  Ariadne  Aphrodite,  the  Amathusian  goddess. 
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material  in  154-87  intact,  while  we  shall  see  evidence  that  this 
is  not  likely;  and  if  Aphrodite's  birth  from  severed  genitals  is 
merely  the  accidental  by-product  of  her  being  made  Uranus' 
daughter,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  extraordinary  coincidence 
that  in  the  homeland  of  this  myth  the  goddess  who  figures  in  it  is 
so  likely  to  have  been  worshiped  by  a  symbolic  castration? 
Is  there  no  connection  between  the  fact  that  Aphrodite  is  bearded, 
that  she  looks  just  like  a  castrated  worshiper,  and  the  fact  that 
she  was  born  as  a  result  of  castration  in  our  myth?  And  the 
objections  to  my  theory  are  specious.  I  have  argued  that  Hesiod 
heard  from  one  source,  let  us  call  it  A,  that  Uranus  was  Aphrodite's 
father,  from  another,  B,  that  she  was  born  of  someone's  excised 
genitals.  I  do  not  know  who  A  is,  but  Sanchuniathon  would 
satisfy  all  the  conditions.  In  the  myth  he  tells  (see  notes  13  and 
15),  which  is  quite  likely  to  be  pre-Hesiodic,^^  Aphrodite  (Astarte) 
is  the  daughter  of  Uranus ;  and  though  he  is  castrated,  she  is  not 
born  of  his  severed  genitals.  (The  identification  of  Astarte  and 
Aphrodite  is  made  by  Philo  himself,  our  source  for  Sanchuniathon, 
and  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians,  so  that  it  is  quite  as  sound  as 
any  of  the  other  of  his  identifications,  such  as  Cronus  with  El.) 
Nor  is  Aphrodite  apt  to  be  bearded  in  this  story,  since  she  has  an 
affair  with  Cronus  and  bears  him  daughters;  this  increases  the 
likelihood  that  both  the  bearded  Aphrodite  and  the  birth  from 
castration  come  from  another  source.  All  we  need  imagine  is 
that  Hesiod,  in  possession  of  A,  a  myth  like  Sanchuniathon's, 
and  hearing  from  B  of  Aphrodite's  birth  from  castration,  con- 
cluded that  it  was  really  Uranus'  castration  that  was  meant. 

How  do  we  know  that  A  and  B  were  not  put  together  before 
Hesiod  ?  It  is  certainly  clear  that  A,  the  story  of  divine  succession, 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  made  part  of  the  Cyprian  cult  myth,  in 
which  such  matters  of  theological  speculation  have  no  very  obvious 
role  to  play.  The  person  who  put  together  A  and  B  was  probably 
a  mythologist  of  speculative  bent,  therefore  probably  a  poet,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  telling  myth  A;  and  this  description  fits 
Hesiod  so  well  that  it  seems  foolish  to  insist  on  the  existence  of  a 
predecessor.    Furthermore,  the  Theogony  itself  shows  signs  of  the 

2^  The  date  of  Sanchuniathon  himself  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute;  cf.  Walcot, 
loc.  cit.  [above,  note  3]  201-2.  But  the  latest  date  suggested  is  500  B.C.,  and  the 
combined  chance  that  either  he  was  older  or  that  he  drew  upon  older  material 
is  great. 
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joining  of  A  and  B.  Jacoby  has  shown  how  the  castration  scene 
comes  to  a  natural  end  with  182-87,  beginning  ra  fiev  ov  rt  irwoia 
€K^vye  x^tpos-  and  describing  the  birth  of  the  Giants,  the  Erinyes 
and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Here,  as  we  read  along,  we  might  well 
expect  the  story  to  end;  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  poet  to  go 
further;  at  one  time  the  myth  probably  did  go  no  further  but 
allowed  itself  to  be  rounded  off  with  this  conclusion. 

It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  however,  to  conclude  that  Hesiod 
told  the  story  of  Aphrodite  this  way  merely  because  he  was 
following  a  tradition,  however  convincing  that  tradition  may  have 
been.  And  it  is  possible  to  see  in  this  birth  story  a  feature  which  is 
likely  to  have  given  it  an  imaginative  appeal :  we  see  Aphrodite  go 
through  the  process  of  conception  and  growth  in  the  womb  (190- 
92): 

dpb(j)L  Se  XevKos 
dcf)p6s  OLTT*  adavdrov  xpoos  wpvvro'  ro)  8*  eVt  Kovprj 
idpe(f)dr]. 

Tpecfxx)  is  a  word  used  by  Aeschylus  of  growth  in  the  womb 
[Eumenides  665,  Seven  against  Thebes  754)  and  can  scarcely  have  any 
other  meaning  here,  since  she  was  born  {yevro,  199)  at  Cyprus. 
Surely  it  is  not  too  adventurous  to  conclude  that  what  happens  to 
her  in  this  myth  expresses  in  a  powerful  and  direct  fashion  what 
she  herself  is :  a  goddess  intimately  associated  with  human  (and 
divine,  that  is,  anthropomorphic)  fecundity. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  argue  that  what  Hesiod  adds  to  his 
Homeric  source  in  201-6  is  comparable  to  what  he  sees  in  the 
myth  of  188-200.  In  the  one  passage  he  stresses  Aphrodite's 
connection  with  fertility  by  saying  that  she  is  intimately  associated 
with  Eros;  in  the  other  he  sees  in  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  an  acting 
out  of  the  process  of  conception,  growth  in  the  womb  and  birth, 
which  he  wants  to  regard  as  the  natural  purpose  of  her  function  as 
goddess  of  love-making.  The  effect  of  both  is  to  stress  the  rela- 
tionship, ignored  by  Homer,  between  fertility  and  the  act  of  love. 
And  if  we  can  see  a  similar  effect  in  both  passages,  it  is  an  added 
piece  of  evidence  for  the  view  that  it  was  Hesiod  who  brought 
them  both  into  the  Theogony. 

Jacoby,  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  1)  176-77. 
2*  Cf.  the  brilliant  discussion  of  Friedlander,  loc.  cit.  (above,  note  2)  256-57. 
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XXXIX.    Two  Problems  in  Roman  Love  Elegy 

J.  P.  SULLIVAN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

Critical  discussion  of  Roman  elegiac  poetry  is  bedevilled  by 
problems  of  method.  Two  topics  in  particular  constantly  recur, 
and  they  seem  to  me  to  have  larger  implications  than  at  first  sight 
they  appear  to  promise.  They  are  not  so  much  questions  of 
literary  criticism  as  obstacles  to  it,  for  they  hamper  the  discussion 
of  Roman  elegiac  poetry,  particularly  Ovid's,  as  poetry  by  sub- 
stituting for  such  discussion  various  irrelevant  investigations  or  by 
importing  into  it  preconceptions  which  may  preclude  a  genuine 
understanding  of  that  poetry.^  The  two  questions  I  have  in 
mind  are,  first,  was  Ovid's  Corinna  a  real  person?  and,  secondly,  is 
the  love  we  find  described  in  Roman  elegy  different  in  kind  from  what  we 
consider  ^''romantic''*  love? 

I.  Ovid's  Corinna 

In  most  discussions  of  Ovid's  Corinna  two  main  theses  may  be 
distinguished : 

(a)  that  Corinna  is  a  pseudonym  for  some  one  definite  person 
{nomine  non  vero  dicta  Corinna  miki  [Trist.  4.10.60])  who  bore  roughly 
the  same  relation  to  life  and  the  poet's  emotions  and  poetry  as  did 
Catullus'  Lesbia,  Gallus'  Lycoris,  Propertius'  Cynthia  and 
Tibullus'  Delia;  2 

^  Some  of  the  points  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  have  been  made  in  a  general  con- 
text by  H.  G.  Cherniss,  "The  Biographical  Fashion  in  Literary  Criticism,"  {U.  Cal. 
Pub.  Class.  Phil.  12  [1943]  279-91)  and  in  a  Propertian  context  by  A.  W.  Allen,  "  'Sin- 
cerity'  and  the  Roman  Elegists,"  CP  45  (1950)  145-60.  These  articles  however  seem 
to  have  had  little  effect  on  recent  Ovidian  criticism. 

2  Adherents  to  this  thesis  are  e.g.,  E.  Nageotte,  Ovide,  sa  vie,  ses  oeuvres  (Paris  1872) 
50  ff.,  who  does  not  mention  the  problem  involved  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
representative  of  contemporary  opinion;  C.  Lamarre,  Histoire  de  la  literature  latine  an 
temps  d'Auguste  3  (Paris  1906)  54-57;  L.  Herrmann,  Rev.  beige  de  philol.  17  (1938) 
695-725;  R.  P.  Oliver,  TAP  A  76  (1945)  205  ff.,  who  however  strengthens  his  thesis  by 
arguing  for  such  a  drastic  revision  of  the  Amores  that  the  progress  of  the  liaison  with 
Corinna  and  Corinna's  own  character  is  thoroughly  obfuscated;  and,  most  recently, 
E.  de  Saint  Denis,  "Le  malicieux  Ovide,"  Ovidiana,  ed.  Herescu  (Paris  1958)  185  fT. 
and  P.  Green,  Essays  in  Classical  Antiquity  (London  1960)  1 18  ff. 
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(b)  that  Corinna  did  not  exist  but  is  a  fictitious  character,  com- 
posed of  the  literary  characteristics  of  mistresses  in  erotic  poetry, 
set  in  traditional  elegiac  situations,  or  at  best  is  a  compound  of 
these  and  Ovid's  various  unimportant  liaisons;  ipso  facto  this  gives 
her  a  very  different  status  from  that  of  Lesbia  or  Cynthia.  One 
chief  object  of  this  second  thesis  is  to  contrast  Ovid's  love  poetry 
unfavorably  with  that  of  Catullus  and  Propertius  in  terms  of 
"sincerity"  and  "relation  to  life."^ 

The  factual  arguments  used  by  the  defenders  of  each  of  these 
theses  admittedly  come  to  nothing.  We  do  not  have  the  sort  of 
external  evidence  such  as  Apuleius  provides  {Apol.  10)  for  Catul- 
lus' Lesbia,  Ticidas'  Perilla,  Propertius'  Cynthia  and  Tibullus' 
Delia  nor  the  scattered  evidence  which  tells  us  so  much  of  the 
career  of  Callus'  Lycoris  {RE  4  [1901]  1345,  s.v.  "Cornelius"). 
The  seemingly  factual  information  which  some  have  tried  to 
adduce  from  Ovid's  own  works  is  quite  inconclusive.  Such 
lines  as  {AA  3.538) : 

et  multi,  quae  sit  nostra  Corinna,  rogant, 

or  {Trist,  4.10.59-60): 

moverat  ingenium  totam  cantata  per  urbem 
nomine  non  vero  dicta  Corinna  mihi, 

are  counterbalanced  by  such  lines  as  {ibid.  65-68) : 

molle  cupidineis  nec  inexpugnabile  telis 

cor  mihi,  quodque  levis  causa  moveret,  erat. 

cum  tamen  hie  essem  minimoque  accenderer  igni, 
nomine  sub  nostro  fabula  nulla  fuit, 

or  {ibid.  2.339-40) : 

ad  leve  rursus  opus,  iuvenalia  carmina,  veni, 
et  false  movi  pectus  amore  meum. 

Similarly  the  avowal  {Am.  3.12.16): 

ingenium  movit  sola  Corinna  meum,  ^ 

3  Those  who  favour  various  forms  of  this  thesis  include  F.  Leo,  Philologische  Unter- 
suchungen  fasc.  2,  20;  E.  Ripert,  Ovide,  poete  de  I'amour  des  dieux  et  de  Vexil  {Paris  1921) 
49  ff.;  G.  Showerman,  Ovid,  Heroides  and  Amores  (London  1921)  361 ;  L.  P.  Wilkinson, 
Ovid  Recalled  (Cambridge  1955)  46:  "there  is  nothing  to  persuade  us  that  Corinna 
really  existed." 

*  Martial's  line  JVorat  Nasonem  sola  Corinna  suum  (5.10.10)  is  sometimes  wrenched 
from  its  context.  But  Martial  is  making  the  point  that  poets  are  unread  in  their  life- 
time, and  the  reference  to  Corinna  is  no  more  than  a  poetic  exemplum  and  cannot  be 
used  as  evidence  of  anything. 
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can  be  taken  no  more  literally  than  Ovid's  boasting  of  {ibid. 
1.3.13-14): 

nulli  cessura  fides,  sine  crimine  mores 

nudaque  simplicitas  purpureusque  pudor, 

in  a  volume  which  presents  us  with  the  unscrupulous  Cypassis 
diptych. 

The  portrait  of  Corinna  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  Amores 
has  little  enough  individuality,  even  if  we  assume  that  the  first 
hypothesis  is  defensible  and  that  all  the  love  poems  were  written 
to  her.  Those  who  adopt  the  first  hypothesis  might  argue  that 
Ovid,  like  most  elegiac  poets,  is  more  interested  in  his  own  reac- 
tions and  emotions  than  in  the  objective  character  of  his  mistress. 
But  however  individual  she  appeared,  it  is  still  impossible  to  argue 
with  conviction  that  she  must  be  drawn  from  life.  Can  we  argue 
that  Dido  or  the  more  individualized  heroines  of  Greek  tragedy 
must  be  drawn  from  life?  Corinna's  physical  characteristics  are 
not  inconsonant  with  a  minimally  imaginative  portrait,  ^  par- 
ticularly as  the  more  striking  items  of  the  catalogue — the  loss  of 
her  hair  and  her  abortion — are  both  given  in  poems  which  are 
constructed  round  these  very  facts.  It  would  be  a  bold  critic 
who  offered  to  determine  for  us  whether  Corinna's  abortion 
prompted  Am.  2.13  or  whether  the  idea  of  a  poem  on  abortion 
was  so  tempting  to  Ovid  that  he  added  this  disreputable  incident 
to  the  slender  history  of  his  imaginary  mistress. 

Granted  the  utter  inconclusiveness  of  such  internal  "factual" 
evidence,  it  is  natural  that  the  main  arguments  deployed  by  the 
respective  upholders  of  the  two  theses  should  be  subjective  inter- 
pretations of  the  "sincerity"  of  the  Amores.  If  the  descriptions  of 
Corinna  ring  true  and  have  the  accents  of  real  life,  then  Corinna 
did  exist ;  or,  if  Ovid  sounds  as  though  he  were  genuinely  in  love, 
then  as  real  love  implies  an  object,  he  must  have  been  in  love 

^  Corinna  was  free-born  (1.7.50),  poor  (1.8.15),  avaricious  and  unfaithful  (3.8.11a 
passim),  married  or  kept  by  someone  other  than  Ovid  (1.4,  2.2) ;  she  was  sensual  (1.5), 
and  Ovid  at  one  time  describes  her  as  gentle  and  submissive  (1.14.13  ff.,  1.7  passim) 
and  at  another  as  cruel  and  violent  because  of  her  vanity  (2.17.5  ff.),  which  also  in- 
duced her  to  have  an  abortion  (2.13) ;  she  was  jealous  of  Ovid  but  she  herself  gave  him 
frequent  cause  for  jealousy  (2.5,  3.1  etc.);  she  was  unreliable,  coquettish  and  full  of 
feminine  wiles  (2.19,  3.11a).  Physically  she  was  Candida  with  rosy  cheeks,  tall  and 
dignified  (3.1  passim)  with  small  feet  and  an  abundance  of  fine  closely-curled  hair, 
which  she  dyed  but  whose  normal  color  was  between  black  and  gold  (?),  like  peeled 
cedar  (1.7.11,  1. 1'^  passim).    For  further  discussion  see  Oliver  (above,  note  2)  203  ff. 
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with  Corinna,  who  must  therefore  have  been  a  real  person,^ 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  significant  that  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled. 

The  disagreement  continues  because  scholars  can  produce  only 
"subjective"  evidence  to  settle  what  is  clearly  a  factual  question 
about  Ovid's  biography.  Neither  side  will  accept  the  other's 
interpretation  and  for  good  reasons.  In  fact  this  sort  of  evidence 
is  quite  unacceptable  for  such  a  problem.  Whether  Corinna 
existed  is  a  minor  question  of  no  literary  interest,  insoluble  unless 
some  genuinely  factual  evidence  turns  up,  and  it  deserves  no 
more  space  in  our  critical  histories  than  the  lingering  doubts  as 
to  the  exact  identity  of  Catullus'  Lesbia.  This  last  question  does 
not  bulk  so  large  in  CatuUan  studies  because  Catullus  is  taken  as  a 
paradigm  of  "sincerity"  and  "genuine  poetry."  In  O vidian 
studies  however,  where  for  various  reasons  the  exact  nature  and 
status  of  Ovid's  art  is  the  main  critical  problem,  the  parallel 
question  about  Corinna  is  debated  endlessly.  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  discussion  is  misconceived.  There  is  a  real  dis- 
agreement in  Ovidian  criticism,  but  the  dilemma  about  Corinna 
is  false,  false  in  the  sense  that  the  debate  is  really  a  critical  disagree- 
ment about  the  nature  of  poetry  in  general  and  Ovid's  poetry  in 
particular,  which  happens  to  have  crystallized  around  an  unimpor- 
tant question  of  fact.  The  insistence  on  the  reality  or  unreality 
of  Corinna,  like  the  pseudo-problem  "was  Ovid  ever  really  in 
love?,"  has  subtly  distorted  much  criticism  of  Ovid's  poetry  by 
making  any  genuine  admiration  for  or  dissatisfaction  with  Ovid 
as  a  love  poet  (generally  by  comparison  with  Propertius)  a  matter 
of  autobiographical  sincerity,  fidelity  to  life's  concrete  events  or 
emotional  truth.  But  this  is  a  romantic  canon  of  criticism  which 
is  both  inadequate  and  misleading  about  the  nature  of  art  and 
poetry,  and  there  have  been  protests,  rightly,  against  this  pre- 

6  Green  (above,  note  2)  is  representative  of  the  first  type  of  argument:  "...  it  is 
hard  to  beheve  those  scholars  who  suppose  her  to  have  been  a  figment  of  Ovid's 
imagination.  We  have  already  met  her  at  siesta  time;  that  poem  {^Am.  1.5]  does  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  literary  fantasy.  The  Amores,  indeed,  have  been  consistently  under- 
rated by  critics  who  .  .  .  doubt  their  sincerity  (1 18)  .  .  .  These  poems  possess  a  passion, 
an  immediacy  from  which  Ovid  steadily  moved  away  .  .  .  The  impact  of  Corinna  on 
Ovid  is  as  devastating  as  that  of  Lesbia  on  Catullus  or  Cynthia  on  Propertius  ...  his 
poems  attain  a  corresponding  height  of  intensity"  (120).  The  second  type  of  argu- 
ment is  offered  by  de  Saint  Denis  (above,  note  2) :  "J'admire  I'intrepidite  avec  laquelle 
les  critiques  assurent  qu'Ovide  n'a  point  aime.  Parce  qu'on  n'a  pas  pu  identifier  sa 
Corinne  .  .  .  ilsdoutent  que  Corinne  ait  existe  (185)  .  .  .  je  ne  peux  pas  conclure  qu'il 
n'a  pas  aime  (190)." 
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occupation.^  Nevertheless  even  those  few  percipient  critics  who 
have  tried  to  depart  from  this  sterile  investigation  have  contented 
themselves  with  stressing  the  different  conception  which  Ovid  had 
of  his  art  and  thus  withdrawing  him  from  the  critical  comparison 
with  Propertius  which  often  underlies  adverse  comment  on  the 
unreality  of  Ovid's  personal  poetry  in  the  Amores.  One  critic,  for 
example,  concludes: 

If  sincerity  is  considered  a  function  of  style,  both  Propertius  and  Ovid, 
writing  in  their  characteristic  manners,  are  sincere  because  each 
employs  a  style  which  accords  with  the  character  his  elegies  portray 
.  .  .  We  may  still  prefer  Tibullus  or  Propertius  to  Ovid,  as  Quintilian 
did,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  in  terms  pertinent  to  poetic  style 
rather  than  in  terms  of  uncertain  inferences  drawn  from  style 
(Allen  157). 

But  this  gives  us  no  criteria  of  evaluation  other  than  consistency 
within  a  given  style  and  fidelity  to  a  poetic  persona,  a  minimal 
requirement,  if  it  is  a  requirement  at  all.  Our  preferences  still 
have  to  be  given  a  more  objective  organization  than  this;  other- 
wise they  remain  purely  personal  likes  or  dislikes  which  are 
beyond  argument.  The  admittedly  inadequate  criterion  of 
personal  "sincerity"  has  not  been  replaced  by  an  adequate  cri- 
terion. Similarly  E.  Reitzenstein  in  his  analysis  ^  of  the  scope  of 
Ovid's  Amores  protests  (62)  that: 

Die  moderne  asthetische  Kritik  steht  diesem  Werk  in  allgemeinen 
kiihl  oder  ablehnend  gegeniiber,  und  es  wird  aus  ihr  keineswegs 
verstandlich,  warum  sich  die  Zeitgenossen  so  sehr  dafiir  haben 
begeistern  konnen.  Man  hebt,  zweifellos  mit  Recht,  hervor,  dass 
'in  keinem  der  Corinnalieder  ein  echter  Herzenston  erklingt,'  dass 
an  den  Amores  '  kunstlerisches  Studium,  Witz  und  Phantasie  mehr 
Anteil  haben  als  das  Gemiit,'  dass  'es  ihm  (dem  Dichter)  nie  Ernst 
ist  mit  seiner  moralischen  Entriistung,'  dass  er  so  sich  im  Gegensatz 
zu  seiner  Vorgangern  'in  der  Ausbeutung  gegebener  Situationen 
und  Motive  fiir  Kabinetstiicke  prickelnder  Rhetorik  gefallt.' 

His  own  discussion,  however,  concludes  (88) : 

Die  behandelten  vier  Gedichte  ergeben  ein  vollig  einheitliches  Bild 
von  den  allgemeinen  Zielen,  die  Ovid  in  seinen  Amores  verfolgt,  von 
seiner  Grundauffassung  der  Erotik  als  Gegenstand  der  Liebeselegie. 

■7  In  particular  Allen  (above,  note  1)  153. 

8  "Das  neue  Kunstwollen  in  den  Amores  Ovids,"  RhM  84  (1935)  62-88. 
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Er  will  nicht  Nachfahr  sondern  Neuschopfer  sein.  Das  Material  ist 
ihm  im  wesentlichen  durch  Properz  und  Tibull  geliefert,  aber  der 
neue  Baugedanke,  nach  dem  das  echt  ovidische  Werk  ausgefiihrt 
wird,  ist  in  erneuter  Hinwendung  zur  alexandrinischen  Kunst 
gefunden  worden.  Das  romische  Streben  seiner  Vorganger,  auch 
diesem  Zweig  der  Poesie  eine  gewisse  Wiirde  zu  verleihen,  ist 
bewusst  aufgegeben,  das  zum  Grundprinzip  erhoben  worden: 
'Dichter  ist  ein  Ubermut.' 

Now  although  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  poet's  work 
is  vital  for  criticism,  this  understanding  is  a  preliminary  to  judg- 
ment rather  than  a  substitute  for  it.  Those  who  rated  Ovid 
inferior  to  Propertius  on  grounds  of  sincerity  were  at  least  making 
a  value  judgment,  however  much  they  may  have  misinterpreted 
the  question  by  discussing  Corinna's  reality  or  unreality.  This  is 
the  significance  of  the  fierce  dispute  about  Corinna  and  it  puts  into 
an  interesting  perspective  the  fact  that  most  critics  have  found  her 
an  unreal  character.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  this  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  should  not  be  replaced  by  a  critical  indifferentism. 
A  defence  of  Ovid  against  his  detractors  cannot  take  the  form 
simply  that  he  was  different  from  Propertius  or  Tibullus  or  that  his 
attitudes  are  more  "complex." 

The  majority  of  scholars  who  impugn  the  reality  of  Corinna  on 
internal  grounds  are  offering  us  then  a  disguised  critical  reaction, 
which  one  might  regard  as  the  reaction  of  the  common  reader. 
This  reaction  is  not  to  be  shrugged  off  lightly,  "for  by  the  common 
sense  of  readers  uncorrupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all  the 
refinements  of  subtilty  and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be 
finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetic  honours."^  The  lack  of 
"sincerity"  which  the  majority  of  readers  have  felt  and  perhaps 
misconstrued  as  a  false  representation  of  Ovid's  life  and  psychology 
has  some  value  as  a  critical  insight,  if  interpreted  in  a  much 
broader  and  general  sense.  The  problem  of  "sincerity"  in 
poetry  is  still  the  most  difficult  problem  for  the  critic.  Poetry  is 
not  biography,  but  it  has  a  real  relationship  to  life  and  human 
experience.  Propertius  too  has  been  the  object  of  similar  bio- 
graphical investigations;  but  although  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
labors  to  establish  the  chronological  progress  of  his  liaison  with 
Cynthia  has  been  exposed,  we  are  left  with  no  lingering  criti- 
cal doubts  about  Propertius'  sincerity  in  the  broadest  sense  or 

^  Johnson,  Life  of  Gray,  ad  fin. 
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the  very  real  relationship  of  his  poetry  of  life.^^  We  are  with 
Ovid. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  sketch  the  principles  and  methods 
whereby  criticism  of  Ovid's  poetry  would  replace  the  biographical 
discussions  which  center  on  Corinna.  Such  principles  could  only 
emerge  from  a  close  and  detailed  examination  of  the  texts. 

II.  Romantic  Love  in  the  Roman  Elegists 
In  discussing  Corinna  we  glanced  at  a  connected  question  of  a 
similarly  misleading  nature:  was  Ovid  ever  really  in  love?  This 
psychological  question  (apart  from  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
definition)  can  be  given  no  answer  by  the  literary  historian;  and 
even  if  it  could  be  answered,  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  literary 
examination  of  the  Amoves.  But  there  is  a  related  and  more  gene- 
ral question  which  does  concern  the  critic.  There  is  a  view,  the 
evidence  for  which  can  only  be  literary,  that  the  ancient  world  had 
no  conception  of  "romantic  love"  between  the  sexes  but  reserved 
the  more  idealistic  and  tender  forms  of  passion  for  homosexual 
relationships.  The  acceptance  of  this  thesis  is  fairly  general 
among  students  of  literature  and  historians  of  ideas.  The  most 
familiar  statement  of  this  view  is  by  C.  S.  Lewis: 

In  ancient  literature  love  seldom  rises  above  the  levels  of  merry 
sensuality,  .  .  .  except  to  be  treated  as  a  tragic  madness,  an  arr] 
which  plunges  otherwise  sane  people  (usually  women)  into  crime 
and  disgrace  .  .  .  and  if  we  turn  to  ancient  love-poetry  proper,  we 
shall  be  even  more  disappointed.  We  shall  find  the  poets  loud  in 
their  praises  of  love,  no  doubt, 

'What  is  life  without  love,  tra-la-la?'  as  the  later  song  has  it.  But 
this  is  no  more  to  be  taken  seriously  than  the  countless  panegyrics 
both  ancient  and  modern  on  the  all-consoling  virtues  of  the  bottle. 
If  Catullus  and  Propertius  vary  the  strain  with  cries  of  rage  and 
misery,  this  is  not  so  much  because  they  are  romantics  as  because  they 
are  exhibitionists.  In  their  anger  and  their  suffering  they  care  not 
who  knows  the  pass  to  which  love  has  brought  them.  They  are  in 
the  grip  of  the  ar-q.  They  do  not  expect  their  obsession  to  be  regar- 
ded as  a  noble  sorrow — they  have  no  'silks  and  fine  array.' 

A  tentative  attempt  to  define  this  relationship  to  life  may  be  found  in  my  recent 
article  "Castas  Odisse  Puellas:  A  Reconsideration  of  Propertius  1.1,"  WS  74  (1961) 
96-112. 

The  Allegory  of  Love  (Oxford  1936)  4  f  Lewis  wishes  to  argue  that  romantic 
love  came  into  existence  as  courtly  love  in  the  eleventh  century  in  Languedoc  with  the 
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Lewis  and  those  who  follow  him  wish  to  claim  that  the  courtly 
love  of  the  troubadours  was  a  new  and  unique  phenomenon ;  the 
new  sensibility  that  originated  in  the  Languedoc  in  the  eleventh 
century  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  for 
example,  is  unparalleled  in  ancient  literature;  this  new  complex 
of  emotions  and  attitudes,  we  are  told,  once  stripped  of  its  purely 
accidental  and  temporal  characteristics,  became  what  is  termed 
"romantic  love"  and  is  the  foundation  of  modern  Western  sexual 
attitudes.  These  attitudes  find  their  finest  and  most  sensitive 
expression  in  literature,  particularly  in  love  poetry,  and  this  is  the 
literature  on  which  our  own  sensibilities  are  based.  As  a  conse- 
quence, if  it  is  true  that  ancient  love  poetry  is  systematically 
different  in  tone  and  attitude  from  modern  love  poetry,  then  the 
interpretation  of  Roman  elegiac  poetry  labors  under  an  enormous 
handicap,  quite  different  from  the  usual  handicaps  which  we  are 
used  to  in  dealing  with  a  different  civilization  and  culture. 
Roman  love  poetry  ceases  to  be  love  poetry  as  we  know  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  question  as  this  is  particularly  liable 
to  conceptual  confusion  and  the  abuse  of  evidence.  That  there 
are  differences  between  any  area  of  ancient  literature  and  any 
similar  area  of  our  own  literature  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  important 
that  we  should  neither  import  into  our  studies  our  own  prejudices 
and  modern  feelings  nor  deny  utterly  on  a  priori  grounds  the  com- 
mon humanity  which  may  underlie  any  part  of  Western  literature. 
Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits,  and  we  must  bring  to  each 
case  the  finest  and  most  sensitive  perceptions  which  we  can  com- 
mand. In  history  we  must  and  do  assume  that  the  motives  of 
ancient  statesmen  are  rational  motives,  comprehensible  to  and 
therefore  discoverable  by  us.  Similarly  in  Roman  elegy  I  do  not 
believe  that  Lewis'  contention  can  be  proved;  but  if  it  becomes  an 

rise  of  the  Minnesanger  and  that  this  was  a  revolution  in  sensibiHty  previously  un- 
paralleled. Although  his  views  have  been  attacked  by  Romance  philologists,  his 
remarks  on  classical  attitudes  to  love  are  becoming  a  modern  orthodoxy.  J.  O.  Bayley, 
e.g.,  {The  Characters  of  Love  [London  1961]  52)  says  :  .  .  love  was  not  invented  in  the 
Middle  Ages  so  much  as  granted  full  recognition  and  honours,  and  we  continue  to 
honour  a  phenomenon  which  was  thought  of  before — when  it  was  thought  of  at  all — 
as  an  illness  or  a  divine  affliction.  The  appearance  of  Courtly  Love  was  singularly 
abrupt  and  local,  but  it  has  left  an  immense  legacy  of  received  ideas  about  sex  and 
society — the  idea  of  love  at  first  sight,  of  fidelity  and  secrecy  in  love,  of  the  lady  being 
seldom  or  never  at  fault,  most  of  all  the  superior  status  of  the  lover."  The  application 
of  this  to  Roman  elegy  is  made  by  Green  (above,  note  2,  113)  ",  .  .  he  [Ovid]  antedates 
the  Romantic  Ideal  (a  point  often  forgotten  in  dealing  with  ancient  erotic  poetry)." 
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idie  regue,  it  can  only  damage  the  critical  study  of  Latin  poetry  by 
arousing  a  priori  expectations  which  we  will  bring  to  our  reading 
of  that  poetry.  Whatever  differences  of  sexual  and  social  attitudes 
may  be  found  in  a  detailed  study  of  the  elegists,  the  love  which  is 
their  prime  subject  may  with  propriety  be  described  as  "roman- 
tic." 

Were  there  a  simple  and  acceptable  definition  of  modern 
romantic  love,  we  might  compare  directly  the  elegists'  attitudes 
and  ours,  but  here  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  Lewis' 
definition  of  courtly  love,  which  is  the  first  expression,  he  argues, 
of  romantic  love.  The  features  of  courtly  love  are  humility^ 
courtesy,  adultery  and  the  religion  of  love.  The  first  of  these  features, 
the  so-called  Frauendienst,  explains  Wechssler's  description  of  the 
whole  phenomenon  as  the  "  feudalization  of  love."  Most  of  these 
features  can  be  paralleled  mutatis  mutandis  in  Roman  love  poetry 
from  Catullus  to  Ovid.  The  servitium  amoris  of  the  elegists  is  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  feudal  obeisance  of  the  troubadour  to  his 
midonZ'  The  importance  of  adultery  echoes  the  significance  of 
the  alter  vir  in  elegy.  Consider  its  dramatic  presentation  in 
Propertius  2.23.19-20: 

Timeo,  propera  iam  surgere,  quaeso : 
infelix,  hodie  vir  mihi  rure  venit. 

The  troubadour's  preoccupation  with  the  religion  of  love  recalls 
how  Roman  elegy  also  moves  between  two  planes,  one  the  actual 
relationship  with  a  mistress  and  the  other  the  invocation  and 
descriptions  of  the  deities  that  guard  or  torment  a  lover  (cf.  e.g. 
Prop.  2.29a,  Ovid,  Am.  1.2  etc.)^^  Courtesy  is  more  difficult  to 
parallel.  As  the  word  implies,  it  is  not  a  concept  that  would  be 
familiar  to  Republican  Rome  in  its  more  technical  sense.  Essen- 
tially it  is  the  treatment  of  the  beloved  or  any  lady  as  a  social 
superior  in  accordance  with  the  elaborate  code  of  manners  pre- 
scribed by  chivalry.  There  is  no  precise  classical  equivalent,  but 
the  treatment  of  the  lady  as  real  domina,  prescribed  by  Ovid  as  a 
technique  of  seduction  {AA  2.  209-32)  and  described  ironically 
by  Propertius  in  4.8,  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.    From  this 

^2  On  the  servitium  amoris  see  F.  O.  Copley,  "Servitium  Amoris  in  the  Roman  Ele- 
gists," TAP  A  78  (1947)  285-300;  for  further  references  to  the  alter  vir  in  Propertius, 
Sullivan  (above,  note  10)  99-100.  The  religion  of  love  in  Roman  elegy  had  also  its 
ritualistic  aspects  such  as  the  paraclausithyron,  on  the  elaborations  of  which  see  F.  O. 
Copley,  Exclusus  amator  (Madison  [Wis,]  1956). 
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it  should  be  clear  that,  if  the  formula  "Ovid  misunderstood"  is  a 
convincing  description  of  courtly  love  on  the  grounds  that  the 
troubadours  took  Ovid  seriously  and  followed  his  ironical  recom- 
mendations au  pied  de  la  lettre,  yet  if  we  go  beyond  Ovid,  we  shall 
find  the  earlier  elegists  have  a  serious  attitude  to  sexual  passion 
and  love  which  is  more  or  less  identical,  for  literary  purposes,  to 
that  of  courtly  love  and  its  later  derivative  modern  romantic  love. 

The  main  argument  which  Lewis  employs  to  distinguish  sharply 
the  ancient  conception  of  love  from  romantic  love  is  that  the 
ancients  always  regarded  love  as  a  madness  and  a  disease,  whereas 
the  modern  world  does  not.  Now  this  is  an  accepted  comment  on 
elegiac  poetry  in  classical  discussions  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  notion  of  love  as  a  madness  is  a  commonplace  in 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  and  nowhere  perhaps  commoner  than 
in  elegy,  where  descriptions  of  love  as  a  furor  and  of  the  lover  as 
insanus  are  frequent.  But  two  points  should  be  remembered, 
first,  that  any  strong  passion  or  abnormal  behavior  might  be  so 
described,  and  secondly,  not  all  madnesses  were  to  be  deplored.^* 
Moreover,  even  in  the  modern  world  our  ways  of  speaking  about 
love  and  passion  are  exactly  similar  in  both  literary  and  colloquial 
language;  we  too  talk  of  love  as  a  madness. The  humorous 

13  por  general  reff.  see  A.  W.  Allen,  "Elegy  and  the  Classical  Attitude  toward 
Love"  TCIS  1 1  (1950)  261  ff.,  and  for  details  R.  Pichon,  De  sermone  amatorio  apud Latinos 
elegiarum  scriptores  (Paris  1902)  157-58,  172-73,  and  A.  S.  Pease,  Virgil,  Aeneid  iv 
(Cambridge  [Mass.]  1935)  84-85. 

See  Pichon's  analyses  of  the  various  emotional  states  that  may  be  described  as 
furor  (note  13  above)  and  in  general  E.  R.  Dodds,  The  Greeks  and  the  Irrational,  3  ff.,  and 
"The  Blessings  of  Madness,"  64  ff.  The  four  types  of  madness  (prophetic,  telestic, 
poetic  and  erotic)  and  the  high  status  accorded  to  them  as  divinely  inspired  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  discussing  ancient  attitudes  to  madness.  It  is  too  readily  assumed 
that  abnormal  psychological  states  were  regarded  as  bad  without  qualification,  but 
different  views  are  implicit  in  Plato  (ra  ixeytora  tojv  ayadajv  rjixlv  ylyverai  Sia  fxavLus), 
and  the  sacred  status  of  the  lover  because  of  his  connection  with  the  god  of  love  is 
well  brought  out  by  Propertius  (3.16.1 1-16) : 

nec  tamen  est  quisquam,  sacros  qui  laedat  amantes. 

Scironis  media  sic  licet  ire  via. 
quisquis  amator  erit,  Scythicis  licet  ambulet  oris, 

nemo  adeo,  ut  noceat,  barbarus  esse  volet. 
Luna  ministrat  iter,  demonstrant  astra  salebras: 
ipse  Amor  accensas  praecutit  ante  faces. 
This  is  not  unlike  Plato's  description  of  love  as  iraacov  rwv  ivBovoidoecov  apiaT-q 
{Phdr.  249e). 

^5  Consider  "to  be  mad"  (or  "crazy")  "about  someone";  most  of  the  idioms 
describing  the  behavior  of  the  lover  are  modeled  on  abnormal  states  of  some  sort,  e.g. 
"to  be  intoxicated  by,  to  be  bewitched  by."    Even  the  description  of  love  as  a  vulnus 
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definition  of  Ambrose  Bierce  expresses  modern  views  as  well  as 
recalling  ancient: 

Love.  n.  A  temporary  insanity  curable  by  marriage  or  the  re- 
moval of  the  patient  from  the  influences  under  which  he  incurred 
the  disorder.  This  disease,  like  caries  and  many  other  ailments,  is 
prevalent  only  among  civilized  races  living  under  artificial  condi- 
tions; barbarous  nations  breathing  pure  air  and  eating  simple  food 
enjoy  immunity  from  its  ravages.  It  is  sometimes  fatal,  but  more 
frequently  to  the  physician  than  the  patient  {The  DeviVs  Dictionary, 

S.V.). 

In  fact  even  the  putative  originators  of  courtly  and  romantic  love 
took  over  the  conception  of  love  as  a  sickness,  and  this  was  as 
much  part  of  their  picture  of  love  as  was  the  notion  of  it  as  a  form 
of  warfare  and  a  science  that  can  be  taught.  All  of  this  derives 
from  Ovid  and  the  other  elegists.^^  This  view  of  love  as  a  mad- 
ness cannot  then  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern conceptions  of  passionate  love.  It  is  true  that  we  can  distin- 
guish the  official  or  philosophical  Roman  attitude  to  love  from 
that  held  by  poets,  just  as  we  can  distinguish  the  Christian  norm 
from  that  of  the  troubadours,  and  in  both  cases  the  official  social 
attitudes  make  themselves  felt  in  love  poetry  as  a  norm  from  which 
the  poets  diverge.  A  modern  love  poet  has  a  background  of  more 
complaisant  social  conventions  about  romantic  love  (unless  he 
writes  of  an  adulterous  liaison),  but  this  is  to  point  out  a  difference 
between  modern  social  attitudes  and  ancient  attitudes,  not  to  a 
different  amorous  sensibility.  I  see  therefore  no  reason  to  accept 
a  radical  dichotomy  between  the  passionate  love  of  Roman  elegy 
or  the  passionate  love  of  modern  civilization.  Both  accept  w^hat 
psychologists  call  the  compulsive  nature  of  love  and  reflect  this  in 
their  metaphors  and  descriptions  of  love.  The  technical  use  of 
miser,  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as  significant,  reflects  no  more 
than  the  fact  that  Roman  amatory  elegy,  like  most  love-poetry,  is 
about  frustrated  or  blighted  love ;  and  a  similar  case  could  be  made 
out  for  such  poetical  uses  in  English  poetry  of  pale,  wan,  etc, 

or  a  morbus  have  their  EngHsh  equivalents,  e.g.  "to  be  smitten,  to  be  love-sick";  cf. 
Shakespeare's  "the  wound's  invisible/that  love's  keen  arrows  make  {As  Ton  Like  It, 
3.5.30-31)  etc. 

1^  Cf.  D.  Scheludko,  "Ovid  und  die  Trobadors,"  ^eitschr.  f.  romanische  Philologie 
54  (1934)  129-74. 
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(cf.  Keats'  lover  in  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci — "alone  and  palely 
loitering  ").^^ 

Behind  Lewis'  distinction  then  between  ancient  and  modern 
types  of  passionate  love  is  the  unexamined  belief  that  in  Greece 
and  Rome  at  all  periods  deeply  passionate  love  was  regarded 
without  qualification  as  a  bad  and  deplorable  state  and  that  this 
was  the  view  not  only  of  society  and  philosophy,  but  also  of  love 
poets,  whereas  in  the  modern  world  (except  in  certain  com- 
munities) love  is  accepted  as  a  good  state  of  mind,  is  held  to  be  a 
suitable  basis  for  marriage  (a  sign  of  its  domestication  since  the 
days  of  the  troubadours)  and  an  invaluable  spiritual  experience 
("it  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at 
all"),  and  if  a  madness,  then  it  is  a  madness  one  would  not  wish 
to  be  cured  of.  But  it  is  my  contention  that  the  Roman  elegists 
took  a  similar  view  of  love,  whatever  the  views  of  the  austeri,^^  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  romantics;  they  only  wished  to  be 
cured  of  their  passion  when  they  were  unhappily  in  love.  If  we 
postulate  a  revolution  in  sentiment  in  eleventh  century  troubadour 
poetry,  we  may  with  equally  good  reason  postulate  a  revolution 
in  sentiment  in  first  century  Rome  (or  any  other  civilized  period 
where  the  evidence  warrants  it).  A  simple  inspection  of  the 
work  of  Catullus,  Propertius,  Tibullus  and  even  Ovid  (although 
with  him  the  situation  is  rather  different)  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary evidence.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  indications  in  these 
poets  that  love  is  a  desirable  state  which  has  a  positive  and  spiri- 
tual value  over  and  above  sensual  pleasure  or  the  satisfaction  of 
bodily  needs;  that  though  a  madness,  like  the  ixavim  of  poetry 
and  prophecy,  it  is  not  a  madness  one  would  wish  to  cure  in  all 
instances. 

The  use  of  misellus  in  Cat.  45.21,  in  a  poem  on  a  pair  who  are  happily  and 
mutually  in  love,  cannot  be  used  to  argue  that  for  Catullus  even  happy  love  was  a 
deplorable  state;  it  has  no  more  significance  in  that  lightly  ironic  poem  than  "love- 
sick" would  have  in  a  similar  poem  in  English.  Any  adverse  connotation  is  cancelled 
not  only  by  the  use  of  the  diminutive  but  also  by  lines  25-26:  Quis  ullos  homines  beatiores  / 
vidit?  Quis  venerem  auspicatiorem?    Is  Septimius  beatus  or  miser? 

The  views  of  the  austeri  are  best  represented  by  the  Catos  (cf  e.g.  Hor.  Sat. 
1.2.31  ff.),  but  the  younger  Cato's  divorce  of  his  wife  in  order  to  allow  Hortensius  to 
marry  her  and  his  remarriage  to  her  after  the  latter's  death  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
unromantic  behavior.  The  philosophical  attitude  to  love  (cf.  Lucr.  4.1058  ff.  and 
Cic.  Tusc.  4.32.68,  35.75)  adopts  the  common  post-Aristotelian  stance  oi  ataraxia  and 
autarkeia  and  aims  at  minimizing  all  external  forces.  For  the  elegists'  departure  from 
Roman  gravitas  and  socially  acceptable  ways  of  living,  cf.  J.  Fontenrose,  "Propertius 
and  the  Roman  Career,"  U.  Cal.  Pub.  Class.  Phil.  3  (1949)  370  ff. 
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Despite  the  predominantly  unhappy  tone  of  most  of  his  love 
poetry,  Catullus'  descriptions  of  the  happier  times  with  Lesbia 
show  all  the  tenderness  and  willing  acceptance  of  the  state  which 
we  associate  with  romantic  love  (72.3-4) : 

dilexi  tum  te  non  tantum  ut  vulgus  amicam, 
sed  pater  ut  gnatos  diligit  et  generos; 

he  can  pray  that  his  relationship  with  her  will  last  forever  (109.6) : 

aeternum  hoc  sanctae  foedus  amicitiae; 

while  the  affair  prospers,  Catullus  is  happy  and  enviable  (8.3-5) : 

fulsere  quondam  candidi  tibi  soles, 
cum  ventitabas  quo  puella  ducebat 
amata  nobis  quantum  amabitur  nulla, 

and  his  high  estimation  of  the  bliss  of  the  fortunate  lover  is  to  be 
seen  in  his  translation  of  Sappho : 

ille  mi  par  esse  dec  videtur, 
ille,  si  fas  est,  superare  dives  .  .  . 

It  is  only  when  Catullus'  love  is  no  longer  returned  and  he  is 
miserable  that  he  employs  all  the  linguistic  idioms  which  cluster 
around  the  notion  of  love  as  a  madness  and  the  technical  terms  of 
unhappy  love  in  elegy  (8.1) : 

miser  catulle,  desinas  ineptire; 

76.20: 

eripite  hanc  pestem  perniciemque  .  .  .; 

and  76.25: 

ipse  valere  opto  et  taetrum  hunc  deponere  morbum. 
Catullus  offers  nothing  like  the  wealth  of  material  that  Proper- 
tius  offers  for  analysis.  Propertius  corresponds  exactly  to  a  cer- 
tain type  of  romantic  lover,  and  an  examination  of  him  alone 
would  dispel  the  illusion  that  nowhere  in  ancient  literature  does  a 
poet  treat  of  romantic  love  in  a  romantic  tone.  I  have  offered  the 
detailed  evidence  for  this  elsewhere  and  will  content  myself 
with  just  one  quotation  (2.15.36-40): 

huius  ero  vivus,  mortuus  huius  ero. 
quod  mihi  si  secum  talis  concedere  noctes 

ilia  velit,  vitae  longus  et  annus  erit. 
si  dabit  haec  multas,  fiam  immortalis  in  illis : 

nocte  una  quivis  vel  deus  esse  potest. 

19  Sullivan  (above,  note  8)  98-105. 
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To  understand  romantic  love  in  modern  love  poetry  and  Roman 
love  poetry  we  have  to  realize  that  for  all  its  compulsive  character, 
which  made  it  an  object  of  suspicion  to  official  social  theory  in  the 
ancient  world  (and  still  so  makes  it  to  a  smaller  extent  to  certain 
communities  and  milieux  in  the  modern  world),  it  could  be  accep- 
ted as  an  enviable  state,  gloried  in  and  idealized.  The  idealiza- 
tion of  love  and  the  beloved  is  common  to  all  love  poets,  just  as  a 
dislike  of  being  unhappily  in  love  is  common  to  all  lovers,  not 
just  Roman  lovers.  If  the  Roman  elegists  are  more  on  the  defen- 
sive than  later  love  poets,  this  is  not  because  they  are  fundamen- 
tally different  but  because  the  society  in  which  they  lived  had  a 
more  rigid  and  strenuous  social  theory  and  a  more  socially- 
conscious  set  of  conventions.  All  the  attitudes  to  passionate  love 
which  we  find  in  ancient  literature  and  society  should  not  be 
lumped  together  nor  should  one  be  singled  out  as  the  classical 
attitude  to  love,  any  more  than  the  idea  of  marrying  for  love  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  modern  attitude  to  marriage.  It  is  not  valid 
for  dynastic  marriages  nor  for  certain  bourgeois  societies.  Once 
we  reassert  the  community  of  love  poetry  to  which  Catullus  and 
Propertius  belong  and  contrast  them  with  the  social  and  philoso- 
phical theory  of  their  milieu,  we  may  have  some  insight  into  Ovid. 
For  in  Ovid,  as  the  Corinna  dispute  hinted,  we  find  something 
akin  to  the  reaffirmation  of  what  has  been  taken  as  the  classical 
attitude  to  love:  arte  regendus  amor.  I  would  just  suggest  here 
briefly  that,  if  "Ovid  misunderstood"  is  the  key  to  courtly  love, 
then  courtly  love  is  rather  a  return  to  the  romantic  love  of  the 
earlier  elegists  which  Ovid  had  denatured  rather  than  something 
new  and  unique  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit.  Ovid 
represents  a  debasement  of  the  elegiac  tradition;  he  is  a  parody  of 
his  predecessors,  not  representative  of  them. 

III.  Conclusion 

The  two  topics  I  have  discussed  in  this  paper  have  distorted 
criticism  of  Ovid,  the  one  by  substituting  for  the  criticism  of  his 
poetry  a  predominantly  biographical  interest,  which  considers  his 
poetry  not  in  relation  to  life  but  in  relation  to  Ovid's  life ;  the  other 
by  blurring  important  critical  distinctions  to  be  made  between 
Ovid  and  the  other  elegists.  If  all  the  elegiac  poets  share  the 
classical  attitude  to  love,  the  anti-romantic  attitude  of  Roman 
social  and  philosophical  theory,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
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appreciate  fully  the  enormous  differences  in  tone  and  feeling  in 
their  works.  My  own  view  of  Ovid  may  be  disputable,  but  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  we  must  read  elegiac  poetry  for  what  it  is — 
love  poetry — and  we  must  consider  it,  not  in  the  light  of  modern 
orthodoxies  or  prejudices  but  in  the  light  of  Henry  James' 
remarks    on  criticism : 

To  lend  himself,  to  project  himself  and  steep  himself,  to  feel  and  feel 
until  he  understands,  and  to  understand  so  well  that  he  can  say,  to 
have  perception  at  the  pitch  of  passion  and  expression  as  embracing 
as  the  air,  to  be  infinitely  curious  and  incorrigibly  patient,  and  yet 
plastic  and  inflammable  and  indeterminable,  stooping  to  conquer 
and  serving  to  direct — these  are  fine  chances  for  an  active  mind, 
chances  to  add  the  idea  of  independent  beauty  to  the  conception  of 
success.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is  senseless  and  restless,  just  in 
proportion  as  he  reacts  and  reciprocates  and  penetrates,  is  the  critic 
a  valuable  instrument. 


20  "Criticism,"  ad  init..  Essays  in  London  and  Elsewhere  (London  1893). 
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XL.    Repetition  and  Irony:  Horace,  Odes  2.18 

HILBURN  WOMBLE 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

In  a  recent  study  ^  Professor  W.  C.  Helmbold  has  shown  many 
instances  of  word  repetition  both  between  and  within  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  aside  from  incidence  of  anaphora.  He  questions  whether 
the  fact  of  iteration  should  in  itself  constitute  cause  for  suspicion, 
or  emendation,  of  the  text.  This  study  proposes  to  examine  the 
artistic  performance  of  word  repetition  in  a  single  poem  to  discover 
whether  or  not  it  exhibits  in  that  poem  an  esthetic  function.  To 
anticipate,  its  conclusion  is  that  iteration  is  neither  accident  of 
transmission  nor  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  but  calcu- 
lated design,  that  its  function  is  one  of  insistent  recall.  As  such, 
repetition  is  an  integral  component  of  the  poem's  structure. 
Through  recall  it  commands  a  backward  glance,^  and  in  the 
inevitable  re-evaluation  of  the  preceding  occurrence  as  well  as  in 
the  enlarged  reference  of  the  subsequent,  it  furnishes  a  basis  for 
parallel  and  emphasis  (if  the  subsequent  reinforces  the  preceding), 
or  irony  (if  there  results  a  re-interpretation  or  inversion).  Recog- 
nition of  the  role  played  by  this  poetic  device  is  therefore  impor- 
tant for  the  full  interpretation  and  for  reaching  the  organic 
meaning  of  the  poem. 

Odes  2.18  is  chosen  because  it  is  particularly  rich  in  repeated 
words.  Eight  words  are  repeated  once,^  and  a  ninth  word  occurs 
three  times. ^    The  poem's  structure  is  formal  and  symmetrical,^ 

1  "Word  Repetition  in  Horace's  Odes,"  CP  55  (1960)  173-74. 

2  The  importance  to  the  critic  of  a  backward  glance  has  been  cogently  stated  by 
M.  P.  Cunningham,  "Enarratio  of  Horace's  Odes  1.9,"  CP  52  (1957)  98-102. 

^  Domo  (2),  domos  (19);  clientae  (8),  clientium  (25);  deos  (12,  27);  dives  (10),  divitem 
(31) ;  ultra  (24,  32) ;  Orci  (30,  34) ;  also  considered  repetition  are  aureum  (1),  auro  (36) ; 
regiam  (6),  regum  (34). 

4  Pauperem  (10,  39),  pauperi  (33). 

^  The  relation  of  thought-sequence  to  form,  strophic  or  lineal,  has  been  discussed 
by  H.  L.  Tracy,  "Thought-Sequence  in  the  Ode"  Phoenix  5  (1951)  108-118.  N.  E. 
Collinge,  "Formand  Content  in  the  Horatian  Lyric,"  CP 50  (1955)  161-168,  has  laid 
a  sound  basis  for  structural  criticism  in  maintaining  that  for  Horace  the  term  "sym- 
metrical" must  be  divested  of  notions  associated  with  the  metrical  structures  of  Pindar : 
".  .  .  for  Horace  it  is  the  imposition  of  a  stricter  and  symmetrical  thought-pattern  on 
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and  its  thought  is  arranged  in  a  single  triad  of  statement  (1-14), 
counter-statement  (15-28),  and  synthesis  (29-40).^  Prof.  Men- 
dell,  in  a  study  of  the  developing  literary  tradition  of  moral  dis- 
approval associated  with  the  words  ebur  and  lacunar,'^  includes  an 
analysis  of  the  poem's  structure  which  indicates  that  it  falls  into 
groups  of  two  eight-line  strophes  (1-8,  15-22),  each  followed  by  a 
six-line  strophe  (9-14,  23-28),  with  a  final  epistrophic  stanza  of 
twelve  (29-40).  The  eight-line  sections  he  labels  "rich,"  the  six- 
line  "poor,"  and  the  final  twelve,  "merging  the  two  in  a  common 
fate."  This  analysis  is  clearly  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is 
not  complete.  The  eight  and  six  lines  of  each  pair  do  not  con- 
stitute each  a  unit  but  are  together  coordinate  components  of  a 
larger  unit.  The  character  of  these  two  larger  groups  has  been 
made  quite  clear  by  the  poet:  the  first  fourteen  lines  are  spoken 
by  the  poet  in  the  first  person,  about  himself.  This  is  emphatic- 
ally reinforced  by  rhetorical  repetition  of  the  pronouns  mea,  mihi, 
me.  The  ensuing  section  of  fourteen  lines  is  directed  to  second 
person,  pointedly  indicated  by  the  pronoun  tu  in  emphatic  position 
at  the  beginning  of  line  17.  The  third  section  does,  to  be  sure, 
embrace  both  the  "rich"  and  "poor"  of  Mendell's  analysis,  but 
it  also  pulls  together  in  synthesis  and  resolution  the  larger  "I"  and 
"You,"  and,  as  we  shall  see,  all  the  literal  and  symbolic  elements 
which  constitute  the  "problem"  of  the  two  preceding  sections.^ 

the  more  informal  monody"  (161);  ".  .  .  in  place  of  the  Pindaric  interplay  between 
matched  and  nonmatched  rhythm  and  thought,  the  Horatian  lyric  sets  a  contrast 
between  symmetrical  and  linear  thought  alone"  (163).  Simultaneity  of  these  latest, 
which  this  present  study  attempts  to  illustrate,  is  considered  by  Collinge  unthinkable : 
"These  two  different  techniques  (balanced  thought  and  developed  thought)  can  exist 
only  in  succession,  and  although  theoretically  a  poet  might  produce  a  sequence  con- 
taining each  appearing  more  than  once  and  interposed,  it  is  difficult,  and  in  Horace 
impossible,  to  analyze  an  ode  in  such  a  way,  at  least  so  as  to  command  general  assent 
for  this  analysis"  (163).  Perhaps  it  is  general  assent  which  is  more  likely  to  be  impos- 
sible. At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Collinge's  promised  book  on  the  structure  of 
Horace's  Odes  has  not  been  received. 

6  This  division  of  lines  seems  unavoidable.  The  important  observation,  however, 
is  the  perception  of  its  triadic  and  dialectic  nature.  As  well  as  studying  what  the 
poem  does  and  says,  the  critic  must  also  address  himself  to  the  problem  of  what  the 
poem  is.  As  Collinge  has  said  (above,  note  5)  165,  "The  structure  can  be  the  mean- 
ing." The  understanding  that  this  poem  is  a  sort  of  poetic  syllogism  is  necessary  to  its 
interpretation. 

7  C.  W.  Mendell,  "Horace,  Odesu,  18,"  TCIS  \l  (1950)  281-92. 

^  Mendell  (above,  note  7)  291  is  willing  only  to  concede  a  "somewhat  formal 
strophic  arrangement"  and  continues,  "Horace's  lyric  art  tends  to  conceal  the  art  but 
it  is  there  even  if  the  unity  of  construction  is  less  obvious  and  formal  than  that  of 
others." 
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The  first  eight  lines  build  a  picture  of  an  impressive  establish- 
ment which  Horace  does  not  own.  Its  architecture  is  charac- 
terized by  costly  materials  which  must  be  sought  from  afar. 
There  is  ivory  from  the  East,  blue-white  marble  quarried  near 
Athens,  and  the  tawny  yellow  marble  of  Numidia.  The  source  of 
the  gold  we  can  imagine  to  be  Spain  or  the  rivers  of  Gaul.  Ultima 
(4)  stresses  and  sums  up  all  this.  Mention  of  Attains  both  main- 
tains the  aura  of  the  exotic  and  adds  to  the  idea  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  house,  for  an  Attains  was  commonly  and  proverbially  a 
personal  symbol  for  great  wealth.  Furthermore,  the  name 
inevitably  calls  to  mind  that  the  last  of  the  dynasty  bequeathed 
his  personal  treasury  and  his  entire  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 
This  historical  association  of  Attains  with  legacy,  along  with  the 
word  heres  (6),  leads  into  and  supports  the  idea  of  how  this  air- 
built  castle  was  acquired:  the  favorite  dream  from  that  fanciful 
realm  of  a  quick  and  easy  but  still  honest  way  to  riches,  the  sur- 
prise inheritance.  In  this  mood  the  poet,  now  a  regally  wealthy 
landowner,  moves  his  attention  to  the  dependants  which  his 
affluence  will  imply.  Further  illustrating  this  affluence,  his 
clients'  wives  are  honestae  (8),  well  born  ladies.  They  are  weaving 
him  expensive  garments.  The  gift  is  impressive,  but  only  suitable 
for  the  wealth  and  eminence  of  the  patron;  and  that  they  are 
personally  making  the  gift  emphasizes  the  respect  and  devotion 
which  these  aristocratic  ladies  feel  for  their  patron.  The  relation- 
ship of  client  and  patron  is  what  it  should  be,  at  least  insofar  as 
the  attitude  of  the  client  is  concerned ;  and  perhaps  there  is  some 
suggestion  of  "the  good  old  days,"  which  fit  nicely  into  day- 
dreams such  as  this. 

But  the  whole  congeries  is  a  fiction.  All  these  things  the  poet 
does  not  have;  there  is  a  negative  significantly  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  clause.  At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
fantasy  they  constitute  a  reminder  that  it  is  a  fantasy;  and  al- 
though the  fascinated  specification  and  detail  might  suggest  to  the 
innocent  reader  that  the  poet  wishes  it  were  so,  we  are  never 
allowed  to  be  charmed  into  thinking  that  it  is. 

The  second  half  of  the  section  (9-14)  is  on  every  point  adversa- 
tive to  the  preceding.  It  begins,  hke  the  preceding,  with  treasures, 
but  they  are  the  treasures  which  the  poet  has,  and,  contrary  again, 
they  are  not  material  possessions.  The  first,  fides,  is  the  transi- 
tional point  from  mention  of  the  clients  above,  for  loyalty  and 
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good  faith  were  part  of  the  traditional  association  of  this  relation- 
ship. The  intellectual  im^ge,Jides,  effects  a  lineal  transition  from 
the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  section, 
although  the  content  is  antithetically  balanced  against  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first.  This  balance  is  continued  in  the  next  on  the 
list  of  Horace's  treasures,  "a  generous  vein  of  wit."  The  figure  is 
taken  from  mining,  which  recalls  the  marble  of  the  beginning  of 
the  poem;  contrast  is  maintained,  intellectual  against  material, 
but  expressed  in  the  same  figure. 

Pauperemque  dives  me  petit  (10  f.)  expresses  the  reversal  of  the 
client-patron  relationship.  It  is  because  of  his  loyalty  and  his 
wit  that  Horace  has  a  status  opposite  that  which  the  economic 
difference  would  imply,  and  the  vigorous  placement  of  the  words 
together  {pauperem  dives)  points  up  this  difference.  His  own  sort 
of  wealth  has  brought  the  same  place  and  prestige  which  resulted 
from  the  material  riches  of  his  dream;  but  contrarily,  the  esteem 
comes  from  persons  to  whom  he  should  normally  owe  respect, 
whom  he  would  be  expected  to  seek  out.  Ownership,  the  rela- 
tions of  rich  and  poor ;  the  one  missing  element  of  the  first  half  of 
the  strophe  follows:  the  means  by  which  property  was  acquired. 
It  is  no  unexpected  legacy.  Respectful  mention  is  duly  made  of 
the  gods  as  the  givers  of  things,  "I  do  not  importune  the  gods" 
being  a  more  or  less  literary  way  of  saying,  "I  do  not  want." 
Our  poet  now  moves  on  to  the  real  giver,  his  patron  Maecenas. 
The  idea  oipauperem  dives  is  carried  on  from  above,  for  Maecenas  is 
easily  the  most  notable  example  of  a  rich  man  seeking  out  Horace; 
but  Maecenas  is  called  not  "patron,"  but  "friend."  The  usual 
social  stratigraphy  was  first  reversed,  now  eliminated,  and  from  it 
has  come  a  relationship  of  friend  to  friend,  a  precious  distinction 
the  poet  may  well  claim  proudly,  along  with  honesty  and  wit, 
among  his  valuable  possessions.  The  antithesis  is  further  opera- 
tive in  that  here  it  is  not  how  possessions  were  gotten,  as  above  in 
the  unexpected  inheritance,  but  how  possessions  are  not  even 
sought. 

Line  14  seems  to  explain  this,  satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis.  The 
reader  will  subordinate  and  paraphrase  logically:  "I  do  not  seek 
more  because  I  am  happy  enough  with  what  I  have."  But  beatus 
as  often  means  "rich,"  and  the  complex  which  has  been  created 
allows  the  ambiguity  to  operate  fully.  Not  only  are  both  mean- 
ings substantiated  in  the  context,  the  context  requires  a  subordi- 
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nation  of  one  meaning  to  the  other:  "happy  enough  because  I  am 
rich  enough."  We  must  also  notice  the  place  name  here,  Sabinis, 
the  locale  of  Horace's  actual  farm,  contrasted  with  the  far-away 
names  in  the  initial  lines  of  the  Ode.  It  is  not  simply  "happy/rich 
enough,"  but  "happy /rich  enough  with  what  I  have  here  and 
now."  Unicis  stresses  the  singleness  of  it  ("This  one  is  all  I  have"), 
compared  with  the  many  far-away  places  from  which  material 
treasures  had  to  be  sought. 

Every  constituent  element  in  the  fancied  picture  of  the  first  half 
has  been  counterbalanced  by  an  opposite  in  the  second.  We  shall 
see  that  repetition  of  significant  words  will  expand  the  component 
parts  of  this  antithesis  into  growing  themes,  expanding  also  the 
counterpoise  in  which  the  themes  are  suspended. 

At  line  15  the  "subject"  of  content  changes  abruptly.  There  is 
no  element  of  transition ;  lines  15  and  16  do  in  fact  intrude  them- 
selves as  effectively  as  day  is  pushed  by  jostling  day  here  in  the 
line,  truditur  dies  die.  The  poet  has  not,  of  course,  merely  inserted 
two  lines  to  disrupt  any  inclination  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
toward  expectation  of  a  serial  thought-pattern.  The  passage  of 
time  is  a  judgment  on  the  activities  of  the  "You."  The  practical 
value  of  these  activities  will  not  need  to  be  assessed  by  backward 
interpretation  at  the  conclusion  of  their  expression,  nor  even  by 
progressive  evaluation  as  the  maintenance  of  balance  with  the 
first  fourteen  lines  is  observed  by  the  reader.  Lines  1 5  and  1 6  not 
only  institute  the  counter-motion  of  antistrophe  by  disrupting  the 
thought-pattern ;  they  also  inform  us  in  advance  of  the  disapprov- 
ing position  assumed  by  the  speaking  person  of  the  poem. 

Initially,  this  disapproval  is  on  practical  grounds;  the  "You"  is 
foolish.  He  lets  contracts  for  marble  to  be  cut  (recalling  the 
marble  of  lines  3-5),  even  though  he  is  on  the  threshold  of  the 
grave.  Interire  is  not  only  a  vivid  poetic  figure;  the  swift  coming 
of  death,  prefigured  in  the  death  of  the  moon,  makes  the  plans  of 
the  aged  builder  silly.  He  builds  houses  (we  notice  the  plural, 
and  recall  unicis  above)  which  he  will  never  occupy.^  Moons 
"die,"  but  they  return  anew.  The  significance  is  unavoidable: 
death  is  soon;  death  is  final.  Our  builder  has  forgotten  to  build 
him  a  tomb,  sepulchri  immemor  (18-19). 

But  the  end  of  life  is  not  the  only  limit  which  he  ignores.  He 

^  Contrast  with  that  earlier  fanciful  house  which  Horace  has  not  occupied  is  com- 
pelled by  the  repetition  in  domos  (19),  domo  (2). 
18  +  T.p.  92 
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builds  out  over  the  sea  at  Baiae,  struggling  to  push  aside  the 
waves.  The  word  summovere  is  commonly  used  in  technical  sense 
to  express  the  action  of  lictors  pushing  a  way  for  the  magistrate 
through  a  crowd.  This  man  imperiously  bids  the  sea  stand  back, 
offending  nature  which  rages  back  in  protest  {obstrepentis,  20). 
His  reason:  he  is  not  rich  enough  as  long  as  the  sea  holds  him  in. 
The  line  parallels  and  recalls  line  14,  where  the  poet  said  of  him- 
self that  he  is  "happy/rich  enough  with  his  one  and  only  Sabine 
property."  Beatus  there  was  ambiguous,  "happy"  and  "rich," 
and  we  saw  that  one  meaning  was  subordinated  to  the  other: 
"happy  enough  because  rich  enough."  Locuples  (22)  is  quite 
specific;  with  parum  it  is  definitely  "not  rich  enough,"  as  long  as 
there  is  a  limit.  The  two  lines  confront  each  other,  from  the 
confrontation  comes  an  ironic  reversal  of  meaning  in  both,  and  the 
irony  points  to  a  synthetic  meaning  we  could  not  otherwise  have. 
Our  wealthy  builder  disregards  the  end  which  is  death;  he  reaches 
the  limit  of  the  seashore,  which  nature  has  put  there.  Nature 
tries  violently  to  hold  him  in,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  she  will 
be  successful;  his  encroachment  can  never  be  more  than  slight. 
And  so  he  will  never  be  rich  enough,  because  he  will  admit  no 
limit  in  considering  himself  wealthy,  and  the  limit  will  always  be 
there.  Looking  back  to  line  14,  we  now  must  reverse  our  previous 
subordination  of  it  to  the  preceding  lines.  It  seemed  obvious  then, 
"  I  seek  no  more  because  I  am  happy  with  what  I  have."  Now  we 
have  a  new  meaning,  "I  am  happy  enough  because  I  seek  no 
more,"  that  is,  "because  I  have  set  the  limit  at  what  I  have  here 
and  now."    Previously  we  subordinated  one  of  the  two  meanings 

beatus  to  the  other:  "happy  because  rich  enough."  It  also  is 
now  reversed:  "rich  enough  because  happy."  Both  meanings, 
"rich"  and  "happy,"  depend  for  their  reahzation  in  life  upon 
recognition  of  a  limit.  Our  "rich"  man,  the  "You"  of  the  poem, 
will  never  be  either  rich  or  happy. 

Just  as  the  idea  of  loyalty  was  the  link  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  first  section,  the  word  continente  (22)  joins  the  halves  of  this 
one.  We  have  seen  it  in  its  meaning  of  "contain,  hold  in." 
With  regard  to  property  lines  it  means  "adjoining,"  and  in  this 
the  thought  glides  effortlessly  to  our  builder's  neighbors.  We 
recall  that  in  the  fantasy  above  (1-8)  the  poet's  imagined  pros- 
perity naturally  suggested,  in  the  implied  responsibility  of  high 
place,  his  relations  with  his  dependants.    The  pattern  has  been 
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repeated.  In  this  element  also,  clients,  the  content  is  opposed  to 
that  earlier  cozy  picture  in  the  first  section;  and  to  insure  that  we 
not  miss  the  antithesis,  Horace  has  in  line  25  repeated  the  signal 
word,  clientium. 

As  the  idea  of  limit  is  lineally  carried  forward,  it  sheds  its  pre- 
vious status  of  image  and  becomes  embodied  in  denotative  con- 
tent. Implied  in  sepulchre  and  coming  to  the  surface  in  shoreline, 
"limit"  now  becomes  overt  subject  material  in  actual  property 
boundaries.  Continente  marks  the  transition  with  its  dual  meaning, 
"limiting"  and  " neighboring,"  and  the  phrases proximos  . . .  terminos 
and  limites  clientium  of  lines  23-25  lock  the  two  meanings  together. 
Here  our  rich  man  is  not  merely  disregarding  the  limit,  as  before ; 
he  is  tearing  out  the  boundary  stones  which  define  his  property 
line  and  leaping  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  client  neighbor's 
land.  This  section  has  seen  a  forward  progression  in  the  "rich" 
man's  reaction  to  limits,  from  forgetting  the  grave,  to  pushing 
against  the  sea,  to  ripping  out  the  surveyor's  stone.  The  sea 
could  rage  back  against  his  inroads,  but  his  poor  client  must  give 
way.  It  seems  that  the  greedy  encroacher  upon  limits  has  won, 
and  we  have  an  ironic  reversal  of  that  fond  scene  from  the  poet's 
daydream.  Here  the  client  is  driven  out,  evicted  along  with  his 
wife,  carrying  his  household  gods  and  his  dirty  children. The 
word  deos  has  appeared  before  at  line  12,  in  the  poet's  decently 
reverend  expression  of  "not  wanting  more,"  and  its  repetition 
here  triggers  another  irony  of  inversion :  it  is  not  now  a  matter  of 
more  property,  of  things  to  be  wanted  and  gotten ;  his  ancestral 
gods  are  all  this  unfortunate  man  has  left  to  carry  with  him.  And 
further,  the  inversion  is  not  only  of  Horace's  description  of  himself 
as  inferior  become  friend  through  a  transcended  relationship  of 
dependancy,  but  as  well  of  the  fanciful  picture  of  Horace  the  pat- 
ron receiving  gifts  from  his  clients'  wives.  The  patron  is  "get- 
ting" in  both  instances:  there  the  client  giving,  here  the  patron 
seizing.  The  strophe  is  sealed  by  compelling  irony  in  the  visual 
contrast  between  purple-clad  patron  {Laconicas  .  .  .  purpuras,  7-8) 
and  the  ragged,  dirty  children  of  the  client  (sordidos  . . .  natos,  28) . 

This  whole  second  section  we  have  seen  parallel  and  contrasted 

Furthermore,  the  figure  of  this  man,  driven  from  his  home,  carrying  ancestral 
gods  and  his  children,  inevitably  suggests  Aeneas  leaving  Troy.  Symbolically,  Rome 
has  been  evicted  in  the  eviction  of  its  founder.  This  is  not  merely  the  moralist's 
understanding  of  agrarian  developments,  but  also  the  moral  preceptor's  concern  for 
the  public  effect  of  these  developments  on  the  moral  texture  of  Italian  society. 
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to  the  first  in  each  of  its  components:  the  house,  how  property  is 
gotten,  and  personal  relations  of  rich  and  poor.  The  outcome  of 
the  contrast  was  a  complete  reversal  of  everything  in  the  first,  and 
the  parallel  is  minutely  drawn,  even  down  to  such  detail  as  marble 
for  the  house.  But  one  important  thing  is  missing.  The  content 
of  the  first  section  was  organized  around  the  distinction  of  "wealth 
I  don't  have"  and  "wealth  I  do  have."  In  such  parallel  structure 
we  should  expect  the  same  in  the  second  section.  The  distinction 
is  not  there,  and  its  absence  is  significant.  It  emphasizes  the 
meaning  emergent  from  the  counterpoise:  wealth  exists  only 
where  the  limit  is  recognized.  The  man  pictured  as  rich  will 
never  be  rich  at  all,  because  he  will  never  set  a  limit  to  his  seeking. 
Horace;  as  speaking  person  of  the  poem,  has  set  the  limit;  he  seeks 
nothing  more.  It  is  Horace  who  is  truly  rich,  because  he  is  happy 
with  the  little  he  has.  But  the  paradox  exists  on  a  broader  plane 
than  that  of  wealth  and  reveals,  through  the  reflection  which  this 
structure  commands,  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  the  very  nature  of 
ownership  itself.  Ownership  exists  only  where  the  limit  is  res- 
pected. In  the  section  addressed  to  "  You  "  there  is  nothing  which 
"You"  has;  they  are  all  things  which  he  is  striving  to  get.  " Hav- 
ing" begins  at  the  end  of  "getting,"  where  the  limit  of  getting  has 
been  imposed  by  oneself.  "You"  has  no  house;  he  is  building 
houses.  The  poet  has  only  one  house,  but  he  owns  it,  and  that  is 
because  he  is  content  with  only  it.  He  has  accepted  it  for  what 
it  is,  where  it  is,  and  in  the  present,  and  so  it  belongs  to  him. 

The  growing  theme  of  the  limit  is  not  separate  from  what  is  the 
major  theme  of  the  poem,  the  house;  it  is  both  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  it.  There  is  no  private  ownership  of  property 
unless  there  are  property  boundaries  which  are  accepted  and 
respected.  Nothing  is  a  personal  possession  unless  the  owner  can 
point  to  where  it  ends. 

Likewise  with  non-material  possessions ;  Horace,  in  the  opening 
scene,  had  the  affection  of  his  clients.  This  was  then  inverted 
when  the  poor  Horace  was  courted  by  the  rich,  and  since  this 
inversion  eliminated  the  whole  matter  of  dependency,  he  proudly 
asserted  possession  of  a  friend  to  whose  largesse  the  recipient  had 
set  the  limit.  Our  boundary-jumper  can  doubtless  claim  little 
friendly  affection  from  his  abused  and  dispossessed  client. 

The  tension  which  has  resulted  from  the  progressive  evolution 
of  image  and  connotative  meaning  within  a  counteractive  and 
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regressive  structure  of  literal  content  is  resolved  in  the  final  strophe, 
as  it  should  be  in  realization  of  the  dialectic  form.  Images  such 
as  gold,  palace,  limit,  are  repeated  and  in  the  repetition  are  become 
symbols  of  their  own  history  in  this  poem.  These  symbols,  in 
harmony  with  the  content  of  subject,  carry  forward  the  image 
from  its  past  existence  and  significance  so  that  it  may  take  its  part 
in  the  finale.  At  the  same  time,  they  cast  our  attention  backward 
to  recall  the  quality  of  its  significance  in  its  past  existence.  By 
means  of  the  very  iteration  this  forces  a  final  confrontation  of  the 
import  in  both  places  and  results  in  a  final  irony,  which  is  the  lineal 
conclusion  of  serial  stages  of  irony  created  by  previous  confron- 
tations. The  concluding  section  is  "final"  in  a  larger  sense  than 
that  it  is  also  the  last. 

Almost  every  word  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  section  is  ironic  in 
its  parallel  but  opposite  relationship  with  its  antecedent  equiva- 
lent. The  single  exception  is  tamen,  an  almost  patronizing  sign 
to  us  that  we  are  now  beginning  resolution  of  the  previous  anti- 
thesis. JVulla  is  not  merely  a  negative;  it  carries  forward  the 
initial  statement  that  Horace  has  no  palace,  and  the  implication 
that  the  supposedly  rich  man  has  none,  along  with  the  fact  that 
the  evicted  client  now  has  no  home  at  all.  The  sentence  would 
seem  to  indicate  ironically  that  he  will  at  last  get  his  palace,  the 
hall  of  death,  and  "none  more  sure  awaits  the  wealthy  master" 
would  seem  to  assure  the  inevitability  of  this  final,  unsought  pos- 
session. Certior  reminds  that  Horace's  palace  was  imaginary, 
and  recalls  also  the  property  of  the  poor  client  which  was  not 
secure ;  it  was  lost.  The  houses  of  the  builder  were  not  and  never 
will  be  his.  Manety  "is  waiting,"  ironically  calls  back  the  con- 
tractor latent  in  secanda  .  .  .  locas  (17-18)  above:  "Death  is  a 
reliable  contractor,  and  this  mansion  will  infallibly  be  ready  when 
the  day  arrives."  Also,  "it  remains,"  it  will  not  go  away  and 
cannot  be  driven  away.  He  will  finally  own  something,  like  it 
or  not. 

Divitem  . .  .  erum  (3 1-32)  is  twice  ironic.  Divitem  is  repeated  from 
the  pauperemque  dives  me  petit  of  lines  1 0  and  1 1  and  so  summons  the 
previous  passage  into  this  context.  "The  rich  man  seeks  me  out," 
but  here  "rich"  modifies  "master,"  and  erus  properly  refers  to 
the  master  of  slaves.  All  this  points  directly  to  the  land-grabber, 
a  rich  man  who  did  not  seek  out  a  poor  man  who  normally  would 

E.  C.  Wickham,  Q_.  Horati  Flacci  opera  omnia  (Oxford  1896)  ad  loc. 
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be  his  client,  as  did  Maecenas,  but  one  who  drove  out  the  man 
who  was  his  client.  This  relationship  is  for  the  second  time 
inverted;  now  it  is  toward  slavery  rather  than  toward  friendship. 
Divitem  also  has  a  sort  of  dramatic  irony  since  we  remember  that 
this  same  man  is  not  rich  at  all. 

Rapacis  (30)  is  as  true  of  the  boundary-jumper  as  it  is  of  Orcus, 
and  is  neatly  equivalent  to  avarns  (26)  which  has  been  applied  to 
him  above.  The  last  greed  will  not  be  his.  But  there  is  am- 
biguity in  Orci  (30) .  Is  it  the  name  of  the  god  or  Orcus  the  place  ? 
Since  this  house  is  to  be  the  man's  final  and  only  possession,  Orci 
would  seem  to  be  not  possessive  but  appositional,  like  urbs  Romae. 
We  might  suppose  that  the  reason  for  our  rich  man's  eventual 
ownership  is  that  here  he  will  be  forced  to  recognize  a  boundary 
because  there  is  nothing  beyond,  and  this  supposition  seems 
assured  by  fine  destinata  (30).  Both  of  these  words  are  taken  in 
more  than  one  sense.  Fine  is  the  end  of  life.  He  may  forget  it 
{sepulchri  immemor,  18-19)  and  therefore  not  possess  life,  but  the 
end  is  there  and  must  be  respected,  not  as  the  end  of  that  which 
he  never  had,  but  the  termination  of  his  ability  and  potentiality 
to  have  it.  Likewise  Orcus  is  an  end  to  itself,  a  boundary  which 
cannot  but  be  observed  since  there  is  nothing  beyond  it.  Several 
meanings  of  destinare  are  ironically  applied.  "Destine"  is 
obviously  understood.  As  a  technical  term  of  the  surveyor, 
synonymous  with  describere,  we  understand:  "The  property  line 
of  this  palace  has  already  been  surveyed  and  the  boundary  is 
permanent;  there  will  be  no  boundary -jumping  here."  In  the 
language  of  trade,  it  means  "to  fix  upon  for  oneself,  plan  to  buy." 
Here  is  the  single  mansion  which  this  man's  money  will  sooner  or 
later  buy  for  him,  whether  or  not  it  is  included  in  his  extensive 
plans. 

The  next  sentence,  three  words  (32),  completes  the  evolution 
of  the  poem's  larger  reference  and  is  at  the  same  time  contrasted 
in  retrospect  to  each  stage  of  its  evolution.  In  the  first  strophe 
the  poet  said  that  he  was  rich  because  he  sought  no  more  than 
what  he  had.  Therefore,  "Why  do  you  seek  beyond  what  you 
have  ?  It  will  prevent  your  ever  being  rich."  In  the  second,  the 
builder  in  his  disregard  for  limits  insured  that  he  would  never  own 
anything.  To  be  quite  sure  that  we  draw  the  connection  the  poet 
has  repeated  the  important  word,  ultra  limites  above  (24-25),  ultra 
here.    Beyond  what?    Beyond  the  limits  which  the  very  idea  of 
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property  demands.  Here  within  the  final  strophe  the  most 
recently  mentioned  is  the  boundary  of  the  mansion  of  Hell,  in  the 
preceding  sentence.  Now  we  see  the  full  significance  of  the 
intruding  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  strophe.  Time  runs 
fast,  and  the  end  is  quickly  approaching.  "Why  do  you  strive 
beyond  the  limit  which  nature  has  put  to  life?"  The  answer 
which  this  last  section  emphasizes  is  that  already  implied  in  fine 
destinata  (30) :  "Possession  of  life  also  begins  at  the  moment  when 
striving  has  come  to  an  end."  Just  as  he  has  nothing  because  he 
is  always  getting  everything,  in  his  insatiable  getting  he  loses  even 
life  itself.  We  remember  sepulcri  immemor  (18-19):  "By  not  respec- 
ting the  limits  of  mortal  life,  you  have  paid  no  mind  to  that  which 
might  have  been  yours,  life,  and  your  chance  is  almost  gone." 

"The  doors  of  earth  are  thrown  open  without  discrimination  to 
pauper  and  to  prince"  (32-34).  Our  deluded  would-be  owner 
will  not  be  master  of  the  palace  after  all,  and  we  see  now  that  Orel 
in  line  30  was  a  possessive.  The  builder  is  frustrated  again;  he 
will  be  only  a  guest,  and  one  who  will  probably  not  enjoy  the 
company,  for  pauperi  summons  to  this  context  the  pauperem  of  line 
10  and  the  rich  man  who  courted  the  poor  poet.  This  rich  man 
also  reversed  the  normal  relationship  of  patron  and  client;  he 
destroyed  it  by  taking  cruel  advantage  of  his  client's  weakness.  If 
he  is  embarrassed  to  find  this  witness  to  his  perversion  of  an 
ancient  institution  among  his  fellow  guests  in  the  underworld, 
and  chooses  to  quit  such  entertainment,  the  attendant  will  not  let 
him  out.  The  minion  of  Orcus  did  not  ferry  back  even  the  wise 
Prometheus,  who  improved  the  lot  of  men.  He  will  certainly 
not  give  return  passage  to  this  unsaintly  man.  Further,  the 
iteration  of  Orci  participates  in  the  complex  of  irony  which  has 
been  developing.  The  possessive  form  is  repeated,  and  in  a  poem 
about  ownership,  this  is  meaningful :  it  is  death  which  will  be  the 
owner.  In  the  first  occasion  (30)  of  the  repetition,  possession  of  a 
palace  is  involved ;  in  the  second  an  inferior,  an  attendant.  This 
pattern  has  appeared  twice  before,  and  the  previous  course  of  the 
poem  makes  its  appearance  here  more  than  mere  suggestion. 

Auro  captus  (36)  points  back  to  the  aureum  of  the  first  line,  and 
captus  could  mean  either  "impressed"  or  "bribed."  Gold  did 
not  impress  or  bribe  even  in  the  case  of  the  proud  Tantalus  and  his 
exalted  descendants.  Tantalus  is  a  symbol  both  of  wealth  and 
of  the  abuse  of  a  sacred  relationship  (the  murder  of  his  own  son, 
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Pelops).  His  punishment  is  well  known:  he  is  cursed  with  an 
eternal  hunger  and  thirst,  and  like  the  boundary-jumper,  he  will 
never  have  enough  to  satisfy  his  craving;  in  fact,  he  too  will  never 
have  any  at  all. 

Coercet  (38)  states  the  final  stage  of  a  progression  initiated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  epistrophe :  owner,  guest,  prisoner.  But  this  is 
ironically  reversed  in  levare  (38).  Death  releases  the  poor  man 
who  has  discharged  his  labors;  Death  hears  him  when  he  calls. 
This  seems  to  be  a  boon,  a  grant  of  that  which  is  sought,  and  there 
appears  to  be  in  the  last  sentence  a  final  contrast  between  rich  and 
poor,  a  prison  for  one,  release  for  the  other.  But  vocatus  (40) 
commonly  means  also  "invited,"  and  the  phrase  "invited  or  un- 
invited" removes  the  contrast  and  reiterates  what  was  said  about 
Death  the  undiscriminating  host.  The  irony  has  been  inverted  in 
a  greater  climax  of  irony  which  is  a  fitting  culmination  for  the 
poem:  release  into  a  prison,  and  an  uninvited  host. 

The  content  of  this  third  strophe  resolves  the  conflict  arising 
from  the  antithesis  of  rich  and  poor.  As  literally  stated.  Death 
the  leveler  is  just  in  receiving  them  both.  It  embraces  also  the 
"I"  of  the  first  strophe  and  the  "You"  of  the  second.  We  have 
seen  how  Tantalus  represents  "You";  Prometheus  represents 
Horace.  Callidurn  (35)  suggests  the  wisdom  which  the  poet  claims 
for  himself  as  the  preceptor  of  the  poem.  Also,  like  Prometheus, 
Horace  is  attempting  to  help  man,  to  improve  mankind.  The 
wise  man  and  the  cruel,  the  rich  man  and  the  poor,  all  must  dwell 
in  the  halls  beneath  the  earth.  At  least  the  wise  man  has  had 
things  which  were  his,  among  them  life  itself,  because  he  remem- 
bered that  it  would  end. 

There  have  been  shown  several  forward  surges  of  lineal  develop- 
ment, within  and  between  strophes,  encompassed  by  this  respon- 
sive framework.  There  are  also  several  such  forward  movements 
which  run  continuously  through  the  poem.  The  first  section 
exploits,  in  positive  and  negative,  the  idea  of  the  present.  We 
move  to  depiction  of  a  man  who  in  the  present  has  no  present 
because  of  his  preoccupation  with  the  future;  then  to  the  universal 
future:  present,  present  looking  to  future,  future.    Also,  the  last 

^2  Perhaps  the  most  notable  exposition  of  Horace's  poetic  position  as  priest-teacher 
is  that  of  A.  Y.  Campbell,  Horace,  A  New  Interpretation  (London  1924)  56  ff.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  assume  reference  to  some  unknown  version  of  the  Prometheus  myth,  as 
do  Wickham,  Orelli,  Kiessling-Heinze-Burck,  and  others. 
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section  is  a  final  stage  of  progression  in  its  catholicity.  The 
thought  has  moved  from  "  I"  to  "You"  to  "Everyone,"  a  progres- 
sion in  comprehension  as  natural  as  the  developing  awareness  of  a 
human  being  as  he  himself  grows  and  matures.  There  is  at  the 
same  time  a  narrowing  decrescendo  in  "riches"  to  "ownership" 
to  "life."  Further,  there  is  a  forward  movement  in  the  cumulative 
thematic  reference  and  balance.  The  second  half  of  the  first 
strophe  embraces  and  is  opposed  to  the  initial  half,  the  antistrophe 
to  the  whole  first  strophe,  and  the  epistrophic  section  to  both 
strophe  and  antistrophe. 

The  final  section  represents,  then,  a  concurrence  of  opposite 
modes  of  development.  It  is  a  final  harmonization  of  anti- 
thetical form  (and  its  denotative  content)  with  the  lineal  and  for- 
ward evolution  of  connotative  meaning  which  has  been  urgently 
directed  by  suggestion.  The  device  of  repetition  participates  in 
the  responsive  structure  of  counter-statement,  by  pointed  iteration 
of  image  as  well  as  in  overt  repetition  of  the  actual  word  which  has 
now  become  a  symbol  of  its  own  past  significance.  At  the  same 
time  iteration  sets  into  motion  a  forward  development  of  meaning. 
The  meaning,  progressively  revealed,  is  product  of  an  interactive 
system  of  ironies,  and  it  is  the  very  repetition  which  makes  many 
of  these  possible.  The  second  occasion  of  a  word  allows,  or  corn- 
pels,  ironic  inversion  of  the  first.  Likewise,  that  history  within  the 
poem  which  earlier  occasion  of  a  word  gives  to  subsequent  inci- 
dence makes  possible  the  dramatic  irony  of  an  informed  reader  who 
understands  broader  or  deeper  meaning  than  do  the  characters 
portrayed  by  the  players. 
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XLI.    Critical  Notes  on  Documentary  Papyri 

HERBERT  C.  YOUTIE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

1.  PAberd,  57 

The  text  of  this  papyrus  was  written  in  the  second  century  a.d. 
It  is  an  application  for  a  sublease  of  palm  and  olive  trees  growing 
on  public  land  at  Bubastus,  which  lay  between  Philadelphia  in 
the  east  of  the  Fayum  and  Socnopaei  Nesus  in  the  north.  ^  The 
applicant  desires  to  hold  his  lease  from  the  current  tenth  year  until 
the  expiration  of  the  primary  lease.  He  undertakes  to  pay  an 
annual  rental  of  twenty  drachmas  and  to  deliver  as  exaireta  one 
mation  of  Syrian  dates.  ^  Of  these  obligations  he  states,  according 
to  the  published  text: 

20  djv  Koi  rrjv  [aTio-] 

[SJoCTtv  TTOiTjaoiiai  Ka\j^ 
[erjo?  ixrqvl  ' Advp  eteii/ta.[,] 

[..]« 

This  clause  follows  a  pattern  common  in  papyri.^  Only  the  end 
of  line  22  and  the  beginning  of  line  23  are  unintelligible.    Of  the 

N.B.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues  for  their  kindness  in 
offering  criticism,  photographs,  and  assistance  of  other  kinds:  W.  E.  Blake  and  F.  O. 
Copley  (Michigan),  B.  Snell  and  Chr.  Voigt  (Hamburg),  C.  Del  Grande  (Bologna), 
N.  Lewis  (Brooklyn),  E.  G.  Turner  (London),  P.J.  Parsons  (Oxford),  and  H.  J.  H. 
Drummond,  Deputy  Librarian  of  King's  College  (Aberdeen).  Their  contributions 
are  acknowledged  in  the  course  of  the  article  at  the  appropriate  places.  I  wish  also 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  generosity  shown  by  my  college  in  assigning  me  to 
off-campus  duty  for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1961,  and  of  a  money  grant  pro- 
vided by  the  Rackham  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  These  evidences  of  concern  for 
the  promotion  of  ancient  studies  enabled  me  to  complete  this  paper  in  profound  quiet 
at  a  table  reserved  for  papyrologists  amid  the  books  of  the  A.  S.  Hunt  Collection  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum. 

^  PTebt.  2,  page  373 :  "it  probably  lay  between  the  southeast  comer  of  Lake  Moeris 
and  Philadelphia."  In  PAberd.  57  the  applicant  is  a  resident  of  Socnopaei  Nesus 
(lines  3-4). 

2  The  editor  has  printed  /n[a|Tt]ou  and  has  said  nothing  of  ^{4\tp]ov  as  a  possible 
alternative.    The  mation  is  ^  art.;  the  metron      (Wilcken,  Gr.Ostr.  1,  page  751). 

3  For  examples  see  TAPA  91  (1960)  257. 
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letters  as  read,  the  editor  notes  that  the  first  iota  "might  (very 
improbably)  be  r/jo."  In  so  doing  he  takes  account  of  a  shallow 
loop  at  the  top  of  the  letter.^ 

There  are  a  few  texts  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  collections  which 
have  the  same  clause  in  forms  very  suggestive  for  PAberd.  57. 
They  use  a  word  which  compels  us  to  reconsider  the  curious  com- 
bination of  letters  in  the  Aberdeen  papyrus.  I  have  underlined 
the  word  in  each  citation. 

PAmh.  2.85.13  f . :  rov  hk  (f>6pov  uTroSwaoiJiev  i^evlavra  ev  /xi^vt  0acD(/5>t 

86.1 1  f. :  CCS"  Koi  a7r[oS]ajaa)  Kar'  eVos"  i^evtavra  eV  fxr^vl 
PStrasb.  267.22  f.:  koI  [t]ov  Kar  eVos-  (j)6p\ov  a\7ro\Po)]oojjL€v  e^evLavra 

A  photograph  of  the  Aberdeen  papyrus  shows  that  we  must  read 
there  also  in  place  of  the  editor's  et,  and  the  full  reading  of  the 
word  is  e^eii^toci;|[T]a.  This  spelling  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
adjective  i^eivLavrovs  in  UPZ  23.19.^  When  the  editor  of 
PAberd.  57  proposed  rho  as  a  possible  but  unlikely  alternative  for 
iota,  he  was  in  fact  seeing  the  upper  curve  of  a  narrow  xi  of  the 
kind  mistaken  also  by  other  editors  for  iota  or  rho.'' 

The  use  of  i^eviavra^  which  may  be  understood  in  this  con- 
text as  equivalent  to  e^co  iviavrov,  extra  annum,  literally  "outside 
the  year,"  hence  "beyond  the  year,"  specifically  "in  the  following 
year,"  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  leases  of  fruit  trees.  The  editor 
of  PAberd.  57  has  observed  that  dates  were  harvested  in  Egypt  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  through  September  and  October,  not  long 
therefore  after  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year.^  Accordingly, 
if  a  lease  were  negotiated  in  the  tenth  year,  as  in  the  Aberdeen 
papyrus  (line  15),  payment  of  the  rental  would  be  fixed  for  some 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Deputy  Librarian  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  for  a  photo- 
graph oi  PAberd.  57.  The  papyrus  has  many  tears  and  holes,  which  are  reflected  in 
the  punctuation  of  the  ed.  pr. 

^  Bull  Fac.  Lettres  Strasb.  38  (1960)  210.  I  have  omitted  so  much  of  the  editorial 
punctuation  as  seems  inessential  for  my  purpose. 

^  Noted  by  E.  Mavser,  Grammatik  d.  griech.  Papyri  aus  d.  Ptolemderzeit  1  (Leipzig 
1906)  73. 

Youtie,  Textual  Criticism  of  Documentary  Papyri  (Institute  of  Classical  Studies, 
London.  Bull.  Suppl.  6,  1958)  69.  Once  at  least  it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  mark  of 
abbreviation  {TAP A  91  [I960]  252). 

*  Cf.  M.  Schnebel,  Landwirtschaft  im  helienist.  Aegypten  {Miinch.  Beitr.  z.  Papyrusf.  u. 
Rechtsgesch.  1,  1925)  297  f. 
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time  during  or  after  the  harvest,  i.e.,  in  the  eleventh  year,  and  so 
properly  e^eviavra.^ 

With  this  reading  and  interpretation  of  lines  22-23  before  us, 
we  may  turn  to  lines  13-16,  which  date  the  inception  of  the  lease 
to  a  tenth  regnal  year: 

aiTO  rcby  eaoiievcoy 
KapiTwv  TOV  ivearojTps 
15  L  (erovg)  Ka[l]  eKTreiTTTOvrlcou]^^  et?  e- 
VLavTa. 

The  editor  has  not  missed  the  oddity  presented  by  a  neuter  plural 
of  iviavTog,  and  Karl  Schmidt  has  urged  that  the  phrase  be 
corrected  to  etV  eviavrov.^^  But  in  neither  form  is  it  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  etV  ro  e^rjs  eros  Or  €tV  TO,  e^rjg  err], 
expressions  characteristic  of  the  parallel  texts.  ^-^  With  the  help, 
however,  of  the  photograph  we  obtain  a  new  reading  which 
matches  exactly  the  new  reading  of  lines  22-23.  There  is  no 
palaeographic  obstacle   to  replacing  et?  i\vtavTd  with 

With  the  lines  now  restored  to  their  original  shape,  they  may 
be  rendered  as  follows:  "from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  crop 
(on  the  trees)  in  the  current  10th  year  and  their  harvesting  in  the 
following  year."  The  future  participle  esomenon  shows  that  the 
lease  has  been  arranged  before  the  growth  of  the  new  fruit,  i.e. 
in  the  winter  months  of  the  tenth  year.  This  is  replaced  else- 
where by  the  present  participle  epikeimenon,^^  which  shows  with 
equal  clarity  that  the  lease  was  made  when  the  fruits  were  already 

^  On  the  distinction  between  the  year  of  growth  and  the  year  of  harvest,  see  Wil- 
cken,  Gr.  Ostr.  1,  page  311.  On  the  force  exeniauta  see  Wilcken,  f/P^  21.12  note. 
Cf.  the  highly  informative  interpretations  proffered  by  Preisigke-Kiessling,  Worterbiich 
d.  griech.  Papyrusurk.,  s.v.  e^cviavro?.  For  a  recent  discussion  see  PCol.  5,  pages  217  f. 
The  adverb  exeniauta  has  been  inaccurately  defined  in  I^J  as  "yearly"  on  the  basis  of 
PAmh.  2.85  alone. 

Read  eKTrnrrovrcov. 

11  Philol.  Wochenschr.  61  (1941)  86. 

12  E.g.  CPR  45  (  =  Mitteis,  Chrest.  \b\=StudPal.  20.21 ;  cf.  WorterbudK  s.v.  (kttItttoj) 
9  f . :  a-rro  ru)v  iTTLKCLfievcvv  tov  ivecTcoTo?  .  .  .  erou?  [€]k7T€lttt6vtci}v  to  i^rjs  [Ito?]  ; 
BGU  2.603.7—11:  tou?  e7r[i]K'et/x€vou?  tov  ivcaTWTofs)  f]  (ctov?)  kuI  €ktt17tt[ov]tos  (for 
-Tas)  (Is  TO  6  (eTos)  iXaCK\^ov]s  Kal  (f>[oi]vLKiKovs  KapTTOvs',  PCol.  5.5.4  f.:  ano  Kaprr(u)v) 

l8  ( iTOVS )  €I<Tt( LTTTOVTCOv)  €1?  TO.  C^rjs  CTT] . 

1^  The  scribe  may  have  written  e  in  15-16  and  et  in  22-23,  but  I  have  allowed  him 
to  use  the  same  spelling  in  both  places  because  the  papyrus  is  broken  away  at  the  end 
of  15. 

1*  See  footnote  12. 
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visible  on  the  trees,  i.e.  in  the  spring  or  summer  months  of  the 
same  year.^^  The  adverb  exeiniauta,  written  for  exeniauta,  points 
forward  to  the  harvest,  which  would  take  place  in  the  early  months 
of  the  eleventh  year.  The  first  year  of  the  lease  therefore  runs 
from  the  tenth  regnal  year  into  the  eleventh. 

2.  PBon,  31 

This  papyrus  has  a  short  text  of  nine  lines,  of  a  type  abundantly 
represented  in  papyri.  It  is  a  receipt  for  work  performed  on  the 
embankments  of  the  desert  canal  of  Polemon,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tebtunis.^^  The  first  three  lines  of  the  text  date  the  receipt  to  the 
fifth  year  of  Claudius,  i.e.  44/45  a.d.,  but  neither  the  month  nor 
the  day  is  indicated. 

Lines  4-5  state  that  work  has  been  done  in  the  desert  canal  of 
Polemon,  but  the  text  is  obviously  defective.  The  true  text  of 
these  lines  has  recently  been  deduced  by  Naphtali  Lewis  from  a 
formal  analysis  of  similar  receipts. His  theoretical  revision 
needs  only  a  few  adjustments  of  editorial  punctuation  to  bring  it 
into  accord  with  the  papyrus. 

T.  Fischer,  Die  Dattelpalme  (Petermann's  Mittheilungen,  Erganzungsheft  64,  1881) 

21. 

Cf.  TAPA  91  (1960)  257.  The  reader  may  appreciate  a  few  minor  corrections 
and  suggestions.  Line  1.  [Atoa^Kopco  [:  [.  .  .  .]k.oco[  ed.  The  new  reading  has 
been  obtained  by  comparing  this  line  with  the  first  line  of  the  unpublished  subscription. 
Lines  5-6.  Trapa  [aov  \  ro]yg  ovras  (approved  by  E.  G.  Turner):  Trapa  |  [o]py  ovrag 
ed. ;  TTapa  \  [a\ov  Kto.  aKpohpv  >  ovra  K.  Schmidt,  Philol.  Wochenschr.  61  (1941)  86. 
While  Schmidt's  suggestion  is  not  valid  for  the  papyrus,  it  shows  that  he  also  felt  the 
lack  of  an  article.  Line  6.  With  [orrlopahUis  cf  PCorn.  10.8  aTropaSei?;  Hippo- 
crates, Acut.  5  oTTopdh^es  (Littre,  with  cod.  M;  reported  by  LSJ,  s.v.  oTTopds:). 
Lines  7-8.  The  editor's  0[f]|Ta  ...  is  superior  to  Schmidt's  ^[y]  |Te[uTa],  of  which 
the  last  four  letters  are  plainly  impossible.  Much  less  objectionable  is  Ira  hyp,  but 
even  this  proposal  comes  to  grief  on  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  supposed  omicron, 
which  is  paralleled  in  this  text  only  by  epsilon  and  theta.  Lines  21-22.  Ka[T  €|t]o?: 
Kalj  I  €r\ps  ed.  This  slight  re-arrangement  rests  on  the  space  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  22.  Line  23.  With  TTapaBwacj  understand  [xerd  t6v  xpovov.  The  subscrip- 
tion, which  the  editor  has  left  unpublished,  consists  of  two  very  badly  broken  lines. 
It  begins  with  [Ai]poKop[os,  but  I  cannot  surely  identify  the  few  remaining  letters  of 
either  line.  Peter  Parsons  has  with  good  reason  suggested  ]vos  for  the  end  of  the 
first  line;  this  syllable  would  conclude  the  name  of  Dioscorus'  father. 

^'  On  the  relation  of  canal  and  village  in  the  receipts  see  O.  M.  Pearl,  Aegyptus  31 
(1951)  223-30;  M.  Hombert,  ChronEg.  55  (1953)  167  f. 

^^ChronEg.  68  (1959)  287. 

Carlo  Del  Grande  has  with  characteristic  generosity  placed  at  my  disposal  an 
enlarged  photograph  of  the  papyrus. 
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Lines  6-8  arc  written  by  a  second  hand,  which  supplies  the 
name  of  the  village,  i.e.  Tebtunis,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  receipt  was  issued.  As  for  line  9,  although  it  is  printed 
entirely  without  dots,  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  readable  Greek. 
It  is  here  that  the  photograph  has  made  a  significant  contribution. 
This  line  can  now  be  recognized  as  a  piece  of  Latin  script,  not 
Greek. 

I  present  a  new  reading  of  the  receipt  with  translation  and  brief 
comments. 

€Tovs  TTeyiTTTOv  Ti^eplov 
KXavSlov  Kalaapo?  Ee^aorov 
FepfjiavLKOv  AvroKparopos. 

r}py( daaro)  ev  rfj  opivfj  noX( epoDvog)  e</)'  rjfiepf as) 
5  7T€Vt( e)  VTr(ep)  x[^]f^( cctlkcov)  joy  [a]yTOV  (erovg) 
(2nd  hd.)  Te^TVV€W9 
UoKev?  na7Tv[e-^ 
^TVV€Ojg.  (3rd  hd.)  0..[ 
rius  •  notayi[ 

Translation 

"The  fifth  year  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Germani- 
cus  Imperator.  Has  labored  in  the  desert  canal  of  Polemon  for 
five  days  to  the  account  of  work  on  the  embankments  for  the  same 
year  {2nd  hd.)  on  behalf  of  Tebtunis:  Soceus,  son  of  Papnebtunis. 
(3rd  hd.)  1,  O  rius,  have  signed  this  receipt." 

Commentary 

4.  iv:  so  also  Lewis.  The  omission  of  the  preposition  in  the 
ed.  pr.  is  obviously  nothing  more  than  a  typographical  error. 

opLvfj:  sc.  SLwpvyi.  The  spelling  opLvo?  is  common  in  papyri 
for  opetvos". 

4—5.  e^'  rjiJL€p(ag)  nevrfe):  icj)'  r)[jLep(ag)  TTefvre)  Lewis;  Kirjf  ) 

fiepflSos)  7T€( jjLTTTov )  (eTovs)  cd.  For  thc  same  phrase  see  e.g. 
PSI  9.1044,  introd.;  PStrasb.  16,160-63.21  The  initial  letter  of 
the  phrase  is  unlike  any  genuine  kappa  in  the  same  hand ;  these  are 

2"  See  footnote  17. 

21  PStrasb.  160  ff.  have  been  reprinted  in  PubL  Fac.  Lettres  Strasb.  97  (1948)  40  ff. 
Indispensable  to  the  discussion  of  the  phrase  is  the  article  by  Lewis  cited  in  footnote  18, 
above. 
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always  begun  with  a  more  or  less  vertical  stroke,  never  with  a  line 
running  obliquely  downward  from  left  to  right.  A  more  fruitful 
comparison  may  be  made  with  the  epsilon  of  iv  in  the  same  line. 
In  identifying  the  second  letter  of  the  phrase  as  iota,  the  editor  has 
overlooked  short  oblique  strokes  on  both  sides  of  the  long  vertical. 
And  the  third  letter,  correctly  read  as  eta,  has  no  mark  of  abbrevi- 
ation. 

5.  xV'^^i^i^'''^'^^^)'-  ^py^^',  ^^(^/^oiiTtKicoj/^  ed.  The  papyrus 
has  chi  written  on  the  line  followed  by  mu  written  above  the  line. 
It  is  hard  to  determine  from  the  photograph  whether  any  rem- 
nant of  omega  remains. 

rod  [ajyrov  (erovs):  [rod  avrov\  (erovs)  Lewis;  [rriv  7r€y^7]^]e- 
p(ov)  ed.  The  dotted  letters  are  almost  but  not  entirely 
lost  in  a  ragged  horizontal  tear  of  the  papyrus.  For  the  same 
phrase  in  the  same  position  see  e.g.  PSI  9.1044  introd.,  1046, 
1047;  PStrasb.  16,  160-62,  167. 

6-9.  These  lines  appear  to  be  much  shorter  than  those  which 
precede  them,  but  this  is  merely  an  illusion  imparted  to  the  printed 
text  by  the  character  of  the  hands  that  wrote  them.  They  are 
both  space-consuming.  The  2nd  hand,  which  wrote  a  large  but 
skilful  Greek  script, I  take  to  be  that  of  a  katasporeus  or  his  assis- 
tant. The  3rd  hand,  however,  has  written  an  awkward,  sprawl- 
ing Latin  and  is  almost  certainly  to  be  assigned  to  a  Roman  soldier 
attached  to  the  supervision  of  the  corvee. On  the  "  blank  forms" 
that  were  prepared  in  advance  for  dike  receipts  and  completed 
according  to  need  by  a  work  supervisor  with  such  information  as 
is  here  supplied  by  the  2nd  hand,  see  the  editor's  note  to  line  6; 
Wilcken,  Archiv  f.  Papyrus/.  1  (1901)  146;  PGot.  1,  introd.;  PSI 
9.1044,  introd.;  CP  39'^(1944)  28  f. 

6.  TepTvveojs:  TelBrvveojs  [  ed.  This  line  is  as  long  as  all  those 
which  precede  it  on  the  papyrus,  and  comparison  with  line  7  shows 
that  only  one  letter  could  possibly  be  lost  at  the  end  of  line  6. 
The  text  is  wholly  intelligible  as  it  stands. 

22  The  editor's  judgment  of  this  hand  is  somewhat  different  from  mine:  "Le  rr. 
6-8  sono  di  altra  mano:  lettere  molto  grandi  e  tondeggianti,  tratto  grossolano.^'  (The 
italics  are  my  own.)  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  editor  also  attributed  line  9  to  the 
same  hand.  If  lines  6-9  are  all  from  one  hand,  they  are  the  work  of  a  soldier  of 
eastern  origin,  probably  a  Greek,  who  wrote  his  own  language  more  skilfully  than  he 
wrote  Latin,    See  the  discussion  to  which  I  refer  in  the  following  footnote. 

23  Cf.  TAP  A  71  (1940)  626  f. 
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7.  na77v[€-]:  n[a7TV€?]  ed.  There  arc  substantial  remnants  of 
ink  which  arc  perfectly  reconcilable  with  aw. 

8-9.  O  .  .  [|rius:  the  dots  after  0  represent  two  minute  rem- 
nants from  the  bottom  of  one  or  two  letters.  If  the  end  of  line  7 
has  been  correctly  restored,  and  no  alternative  seems  possible, 
then  another  letter  may  have  been  lost  at  the  end  of  line  8.  The 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  line  9  are  badly  abraded.  It  is  notice- 
able that  u  has  a  very  broad  spread  as  compared  with  v  in  the 
following  word.  A  less  probable  suggestion  for  r  is  x,  but  v  (e.g. 
Octavius)  cannot  be  read.  Another  but  remote  possibility  is  dy 
but  Ovidius  is  excluded  by  the  remnant  after  0,  minute  as  it  is. 
Latin  names  beginning  with  0,  continuing  with  two  or  three 
letters,  and  ending  with  rius,  are  not  numerous.  I  have  seen 
Orarius,  Ostorius,  and  Otarius.  The  best  known  of  these  is  Ostorius. 
(The  reader  may  consult  the  index  of  names  in  W.  Schulze,  Z^r 
Geschichte  latein,  Eigennamen  [Abh.  Gesell.  Wiss.  Gdtt.,  Phil. -hist.  Kl., 
N.F.  Bd.  5,  Nro.  5,  1933]).  Unfortunately,  the  remnants  on  the 
papyrus  are  too  meager  to  provide  a  basis  for  judgment. 

9.  notavi[:  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  nothing  is  lost  at  the 
end  of  the  line  because  all  the  corresponding  Greek  subscriptions 
have  <j€Gr)iJL€La)iJLaL.  Nevertheless,  the  only  other  Latin  subscrip- 
tions to  dike  receipts,  all  on  ostraca  from  Karanis  [OMich.  1.287, 
288;  2.825),  have  notavit,  and  that  cannot  be  excluded  here.  For 
the  texts  of  the  ostraca  and  a  brief  discussion  of  their  significance, 
see  TAPA  71  (1940)625-28. 

3.  PHamb.  1.88 

This  papyrus  preserves  the  upper  portion  of  a  private  letter 
written  in  the  second  century  a.d.  Antas  writes  to  his  brother 
Capito,  who  is  living  in  Philadelphia  (Fayum),  about  personal 
and  business  affairs.  The  text  bristles  with  difficulties. Meyer's 
notes  are  few  and  brief,  and  there  is  no  translation.  The 
obstacles  to  a  lucid  interpretation  begin  with  the  first  sentence 
after  the  prescript.    It  runs  as  follows  in  the  edition: 

2*  I  am  grateful  to  Frank  O.  Copley  for  his  patience  in  considering  this  problem 
with  me. 

25  Meyer,  PHamb.  1.88,  introd.:  "der  recht  dunkle  und  unverstandliche  Brief." 
2"  PHamb.  1,  pt.  3,  which  includes  No.  88,  was  published  without  translations  for 
reasons  of  economy.    See  Meyer's  preface. 
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e-)(dp'r]v  Xa^cov  oov  to  eTnaroXiov 
KccXrjs  (f)da€co£  on  iyaiarjaeg 
5  Kal  on  dadevr]Gao{(x\  eacodT]  <s  >. 

Meyer's  editorial  punctuation  and  comments  indicate  sufficiently 
his  view  of  this  sentence,  which  we  may  embody  in  a  translation : 
"  I  was  very  happy  to  have  your  letter  with  its  good  news  that  you 
have  become  a  spearman  and  that  you  have  recovered  from  your 
illness." 

Meyer  was  well  aware  that  yaiada)  is  a  verb  which  occurs  only 
here.  He  derived  it  from  yaloos,  Lat.  gaesum,  a  word  of  Celtic 
origin  used  for  the  "long  heavy  javelin  of  the  Gauls."  In  the 
years  that  have  intervened  since  Meyer  published  this  text  in  1924 
we  have  learned  how  careful  a  transcriber  must  be  about  unique 
words  like  iyalaTjaeg.^^  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Kapsomenos, 
writing  more  recently  on  the  same  text,  has  suggested  that  Meyer's 
iyalorjaeg  is  a  misreading  of  iyev-qoes  {  =  iyevvrjaas)  .^^  Thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  Bruno  Snell  and  Chr.  Voigt,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  Meyer's  transcription  with  a  photo- 
graph of  the  papyrus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  eya  and 
T^ae?,  and  a  significant  observation  can  be  made  about  each  of  the 
two  medial  letters — iota  and  sigma.  If  sigma  were  a  true  reading, 
its  horizontal  stroke  would  serve  also  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
following  eta.^^  If  iota  were  sound,  its  lower  tip  would  be  linked 
to  the  preceding  alpha  with  a  small  downward  loop.  This  is  not 
a  normal  ligature  of  alpha  and  iota,  and  in  the  Hamburg  papyrus 
alpha  is  joined  in  this  way  to  a  following  letter  only  in  line  16, 
where  the  combination  is  a/x.  I  conclude  from  this  brief  analysis 
that  both  iota  and  sigma  are  false.  If  taken  as  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  a  single  letter,  they  fit  very  well  into  the  form  of  mu  as 

"  For  eyalarjaas  (Meyer). 

Preisigke-Kiessling,  Worterbuch,  lists  only  one  example  of  yaloo?  in  papyri 
{PTebt.  1.230;  2nd  cent,  b.c.)  and  none  of  yaLodw.  Wilcken's  curious  suggestion  that 
the  papyrus  has  "die  barbarische  Schreibung  eyat?  rjaes"  for  vyirjs  '^Haes  C^Hgls) 
is  recorded  in  PHamb.  1,  page  269.  This  proposal  does  excessive  violence  to  the  text, 
but  as  we  shall  see,  Wilcken  was  entirely  right  in  rejecting  eyma-qoes  in  line  4  while 
accepting  aaO^vrjoaoa  ioiodrj  in  line  5. 

Cf.  S.  G.  Kapsomenakis  (Kapsomenos),  Voruntersuch.  z.  ein.  Grammatik  d. 
Papyri  d.  nachchr.  ^eit  [Miinch.  Beitr.  z.  Papyrus/,  u.  antiken  Rechtsgesch.  28,  1938)  8. 

S.  G.  Kapsomenos,  Ereunai  eis  ten  glossan  ton  hellenikon  papuron  [Aristoleleion 
Panepistemion  Thessalonikes,  Epistemonike  Epeteris  Philosophikes  Scholes  7,  1957)  360  f. 

In  this  hand  the  horizontal  stroke  of  eta  always  runs  for  about  the  same  distance 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  first  vertical  stroke. 
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illustrated  elsewhere  on  the  papyrus,  and  especially  in  line  8. 
The  middle  curve  of  the  mu  has  been  removed  by  abrasion,  as 
have  parts  of  many  other  letters  over  the  whole  sheet.  An  ancient 
fold  passed  directly  through  the  mu,  and  this  is  not  a  location 
conducive  to  survival. 

The  verb  is  accordingly  €yafx7](Tes,^^  which  is  pure  koine. In 
line  5  the  papyrus  has  aodevr^oaoa  icrcodr],  and  I  follow  Wilcken 
and  Kapsomenos  in  accepting  this  as  the  true  text.  The  writer's 
failure  to  identify  the  woman  more  closely  was  simple  negligence 
or  indifference.  She  had  been  named  or  otherwise  described  in 
Capito's  letter  to  Antas,  and  there  could  be  no  misunderstanding. 
Kapsomenos  is  probably  right  in  supposing  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  Capito.^^  This  is  suggested  also  by  the  reading  iya^rjaeg,  as  it 
was  by  his  conjecture  iy6v<v>r]o€?. 

The  most  significant  and  also  the  most  baffling  passage  in 
PHamb.  1.88  occupies  lines  9-15.^^  They  have  the  following  text 
in  Kapsomenos'  arrangement  of  Meyer's  edition 

10  Tov  raXaLTTwpov  ^Ioy[X]Lavov  auo- 

Xcc?  7Tpo(j)epeLV  rtvos  aarov.    iav  -qv 

tStoypa^oc  avTOV,  diXovres  koL  fir] 

d[e]XovT€9  Set  rjixdg  TrpoaSe^eadaL 

rax^a,  Lva  fxera.  ras  octtoxccs  airat- 
15  reijcoaav. 

It  is  not  easy,  even  by  combining  all  the  indications  given  by 
Meyer  and  Kapsomenos,  to  make  a  coherent  translation  of  this 
text  which  might  at  the  same  time  faithfully  reflect  their  points  of 
view.  I  italicize  the  interpretations  that  need  discussion:  "You 
write  to  me  with  reference  to  the  creditors  of  wretched  Julianus, 
that  you  could  produce  receipts  (i.e.  acknowledgments  made  by  him 
for  loans  received)  from  a  certain  citizen.^^    If  these  are  documents  in 

The  same  reading  was  made  independently  from  the  same  photograph  by  E.  G. 
Turner  when  he  was  in  Ann  Arbor  in  March,  1961. 

LSJ,  s.v.  ad  init.;  A.  Debrunner,  Geschichte  d.  griech.  Sprache  2  (Sammlung 
Goschen  114)  112  f. 

34  See  footnote  28,  ad  fin. 
3^  See  footnote  30. 

3®  Meyer,  note  ad  loc:  "Der  Passus  ist  schwer  verstandlich." 
3^  See  footnote  30. 

38  Meyer,  PHamb.  1.88,  introd. :  "Capito,  der  Adressat  .  .  .  hat  dem  Briefschreiber 
Antas  'betreffs  der  Schuldner  des  ungliicklichen  lulianus'  geschrieben,  er  mochte 
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his  own  hand,  whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  we  must  consent  without 
delay  to  their  demanding  payment  on  the  basis  of  the  receipts'' 

Meyer  was  troubled  by  ;(p€a>crr6Dv  (line  9)  in  the  relatively  un- 
common sense  of  "creditors"  instead  of  the  usual  "debtors"*^ 
and  by  a77-ox«?  (lines  10  f.,  14)  as  "acknowledgements  or  contracts 
of  loan,"  a  meaning  it  has  nowhere  else.^^  He  thought  of  the 
aTTo^oLl  as  receipts  in  form  only,  seemingly  drawn  with  the  inten- 
tion of  obscuring  the  real  nature  of  the  transactions  between 
Julianus  and  "a  certain  citizen."  They  would  serve  to  conceal 
Julianus'  acknowledgment  of  loans  made  to  him  by  this  strangely 
anonymous  person.*^  What  drove  Meyer  to  this  dubious  position 
and  encouraged  Kapsomenos  to  follow  him  appears  to  be  their 
assumption  that  the  collection  mentioned  in  lines  14-15  was  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  aTro^ai  \  hence  these  could  not  be  proper 
receipts,  they  must  be  acknowledgments  of  loans;  the  y^p^doGTm 
could  not  then  be  debtors,  they  must  be  creditors. 

A  study  of  the  photograph  has  yielded  corrections  of  the  text 
which  permit  us  to  redirect  the  interpretation.  Although  tlvos 
aarov  is  presented  as  certain  in  line  1 1 ,  the  sigma  of  ccgtov  is 
nevertheless  unsatisfactory.  Every  other  sigma  on  the  papyrus 
has  either  a  straight  back  or  one  that  curves  sharply  down  to  the 
right.  Only  the  sigma  of  acrrov  would  have  a  back  inclining 
noticeably  downward  to  the  left,  a  feature  more  likely  to  be  found 

a7rox«S"  vpo^epeiv  tivo?  aaToO."  Idem,  note  to  lines  9-15:  "So  wie  die  Worte 
dastehen,  miissten  wir  fiktive  Quittungen  annehmen  und  tlvos  aarov  .  .  .  als  gen. 
obj.  auffassen."    See  my  next  paragraph. 

"®  Kapsomenos  (above,  footnote  30)  has  put  lines  12-15  into  mod.  Greek:  iav 
(al  aTTOXtti,  r.e.  at  aTTohel^eis )  etvai  I8t6ypa<f)a  avTOV  (tov  ^lovXtavov),  deXovres  Kal  fxi) 
7Tp€7T€i  va  hexQojp^^v  afxeocos  v  aTianriaovv  p.k  ra?  aTroSei^ei?  (ivv.  t7]v  TrXrjpwpLrjv). 
K.  also  justifies  /xera  c.  2lcc.  =  p,€ra.  c.  gen.  (page  361,  note  3)  as  well  as  the  imperative 
after  ha  (page  361,  note  2).  [I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Warren  E.  Blake  for 
guiding  my  understanding  of  Kapsomenos'  translation.] 

'^^  LSJ  and  Preisigke-Kiessling,  Worterbuch,  record  only  the  meaning  "debtor." 
Meyer,  in  his  note  to  lines  9-15,  expressed  astonishment  that  xp€ct)'^Tcbv  is  used  where 
a  word  for  "creditors"  is  needed.  Kapsomenos  subsequently  gathered  the  evidence 
for  the  meaning  "creditors"  in  late  Greek  {Voruntersuch.  [above,  footnote  29]  103, 
note  1 ;  Ereunai  [above,  footnote  30]  36 1 ,  note  1 ) . 

Meyer,  ibid.:  "In  dieser  Bedeutung  wird  aber  das  Wort  niemals  gebraucht." 
He  refers  to  A.  B.  Schwarz,  Die  dffentliche  u.  private  Urkunde  im  rom.  Agypten  {Abh.  Sachs. 
Akad.  Wiss.,  Phil-hist.  Kl.  31,  No.  3)  145,  note  4:  ".  .  .  werden  Schuldscheine,  die 
eine  Empfangsbestatigung  der  Schuldvaluta  enthalten,  in  den  Papyri  ebensowenig 
wie  heute  als  Quittungen  bezeichnet." 

"2  See  footnote  38. 

*3  See  footnote  39. 
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in  the  right  half  of  an  upsilon.  In  fact,  it  needs  only  a  glance  at 
avrov  in  line  12  to  see  that  this  is  also  the  word  that  was  written 
in  line  1 1.  The  left  half  of  the  upsilon  was  destroyed  by  abrasion. 
The  letter  stands  just  to  the  right  of  the  fold  mentioned  above  in 
connection  with  the  abraded  mu  of  eyd^-qaes. 

In  the  same  position  to  the  left  of  the  fold  is  the  omicron  of  ni/o?. 
It  looks  like  a  heavy  dot  with  a  relatively  large  watery  blot  below 
it.  The  dot  might  well  be  all  that  remains  omicron,  but  it  would 
also  suit  alpha.  With  avrov  now  substituted  for  aarov  the  geni- 
tive Ttvos"  no  longer  has  any  function  in  the  sentence,  but  rtm? 
will  do  admirably.  That  half  of  upsilon  and  most  of  alpha  have 
vanished  is  not  surprising.  Above  them  in  line  10  are  the  meager 
remains  of  two  badly  abraded  letters,  a  third  which  has  been 
entirely  rubbed  away,  and  two  more  only  half  preserved :  '/ou[A]i- 
avov. 

We  may  record  also  a  new  reading  in  line  14.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  line  Meyer's  text  has  ra  x<p>^<^  tm.  Kapsomenos  retains 
Lva  while  changing  ra  x<p>€a  to  ra^ia.  There  is  no  need  to 
discuss  these  readings  at  length  because  the  photograph  clearly 
has  ra  8e  XoLird.^^ 

By  way  of  testing  the  validity  of  these  corrections  within  the 
scope  of  the  entire  context,  I  present  a  revised  edition  of  lines  3-15 
with  translation  and  brief  comments. 

€)(^dp7]v  Xa^cov  oov  to  imoToXiov 
KaXrjg  (f)a.a€ws  on  eydprjaes 
5  Kol  on  dadevrjaaaa  eaajOrj. 

XplTTOV,  KaOcUS  aOL  TTpCTTl  TTaVTOTe 

Kcc  [t]  ccyets"  oeavrov  koI  vvv,  d>s  dv- 

dpaj7TO£  riXeios  yevdyievo? . 

ypd(f)eLS  poL  7T€pi  rcvv  xp^^crrcov 
10  Tov  raXaiTTcLpov  '/oi;[A]iavou  utto- 
7Tpo(f)€p€LV  nvus  avrov.    idv  7]v 

ihi6ypa(l>a  avrov,  OeXovres  Kai  pr] 

^[eJAovre?  Set  rjpds  irpoahe^eodaL. 

rd  he  Xonrd  perd  rdf  diroxds  diruL- 
15  retrwaav. 

Meyer  fell  into  error  because  (1)  the  third  letter  is  badly  mutilated  and  might 
be  taken  for  either  chi  or  delta,  (2)  the  tongue  oi  epsilon  is  joined  to  lambda  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  introduce  a  loop  somewhat  like  that  o{ alpha,  and  (3)  he  failed  to  see  the  small 
circle  omicron  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  lambda.  However,  what  he  read  as  wa 
is  indisputably  1770.    It  ought  not  to  be  possible  to  confvise  nu  and  pi  in  this  hand. 
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Translation 

"  I  was  very  happy  to  receive  your  letter  with  its  good  news  that 
you  have  married  and  that  she  (i.e.  your  wife?)  has  recovered 
from  her  illness.  For  the  rest,  as  befits  you  at  all  times,  you  so 
conduct  yourself  also  now  that  you  have  become  a  full-grown 
man.  You  write  to  me  with  reference  to  the  debtors  of  our 
wretched  Julianus,  that  some  are  producing  receipts  from  him. 
If  these  are  documents  in  his  own  hand,  whether  we  wish  to  or 
not,  we  must  enter  them  as  credit.  But  let  them  (i.e.  our  agents) 
collect  what  remains  due  beyond  the  amount  of  the  receipts." 

Commentary 

4.  (fxxGeqjg:  (fxxGecos  Meyer,  eyd^-que?'.  so  also  Turner;  iym- 
<j7]Ges  Meyer;  eyms  rfoes  (=vyLrjg  '^Hgis)  Wilcken;  iyev<v >rio€g 
Kapsomenos.  On  the  form  of  the  verb  see  the  references  in 
footnote  33. 

5.  aodevrjoaaa  iocoQ-q:  SO  also  Wilcken  and  Kapsomenos; 
aa9€vriGaa{a]  icT(x)6r]<?>  Meyer.    See  page  558. 

6-8.  I  follow  Meyer's  punctuation.  Kapsomenos  puts  a  full 
stop  after  oeavrov  (line  7)  and  joins  Kal  vvv  ktX.  to  the  following 
sentence. 

6.  TTpeTTL  —  rrpirreL. 

7.  Ka\T]dy€is'.  SO  Meyer,  although  the  meaning  necessary  in 
this  context  is  extraordinary  for  Kardyco.  The  papyrus  also  per- 
mits Ka[i]  dy€L9,  but  what  force  Kal  would  have  at  this  point 
escapes  me. 

8.  reXeios:  probably  used  here  in  its  legal  sense,  as  observed 
by  Meyer. 

11.  TLvag  avTov:  tlvo?  ccgtov  Meyer.    See  page  559. 

11-12.  I  follow  Kapsomenos'  punctuation.  Meyer  put  a 
comma  after  his  ocgtov  in  line  1 1  and  a  full  stop  after  avrov  in 
line  12. 

12,  13.  -res'  for  -rag,  as  observed  by  Meyer.  For  reaoapeg 
as  the  type  of  the  new  ace,  cf.  Debrunner  (above,  footnote  33)  61 ; 
J.  H.  Moulton,  GramNTGreek  P  (1908)  36. 
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13.  -he^eoOai  =  -beiaudai,  as  observed  by  Meyer.  For  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  see  Preisigke-Kiessling,  Worterbuch,  s.v.,  2: 
"eine  Leistung  jemandem  anrechnen  (gutschreiben  oder  zur 
Last  schreiben)." 

14.  ^erd:  "above,  beyond,  in  addition  to."  This  sense  of  the 
preposition  can  be  illustrated  from  accounts,  e.g.  PFamTebt.  8  in 
the  text  given  by  Youtie,  TAPA  91  (1960)  262;  PGrenf.  2.77.23. 

14-15.  aTTaireijojoav'.  the  names  of  the  collectors,  doubtless 
agents  of  Antas  and  Capito,  have  been  omitted  as  known  to  both. 
Nonius,  who  is  so  highly  praised  in  lines  15-17,  may  be  one  of 
them.  Cf.  the  omission  of  a  woman's  name  or  description  in 
line  5,  discussed  on  page  558.  I  have  also  considered  the  possi- 
bility that  ievLKwv  TTpaKTopes  ought  to  be  supplied  with  the  verb, 
since  these  officials  were  concerned  with  the  collection  of  private 
debts.  [On  this  type  of  omission  cf.  Mayser  (above,  footnote  6) 
2.3.2  (lb);  for  the  activity  of  the  xenikon  praktores,  S.  Plodzien, 
JJP5  (1951)  217-27;  C.  Preaux,  ChronEg,  59  (1955)  107-11.]  As 
it  happens,  however,  the  verb  used  here  is  not  characteristic  of 
their  function. 

4.  PMerton  2.70 

The  text  of  this  papyrus  is  dated  Oct.  29,  159  a.d.^^  It  is  pre- 
sented by  the  editor  as  a  report  of  charges  collected  on  the  trans- 
portation of  natron  by  i-mrr^piqTal  djvrjs  vavvov  yva(j)€wv  (lines 
7-9),  with  vavvov  taken  as  a  writing  error  for  vavXov.  This  title 
is  given  in  translation  as  "inspectors  of  the  boat-hire  contract  for 
the  fullers."  The  word  (hviq  designates  a  "  contract  for  the  farming 
of  taxes,"  as  this  usage  is  defined  in  LSJ.  It  is  the  contract  by 
which  tax-farmers  buy  and  the  state  sells  the  right  to  collect  a  tax 
or  group  of  taxes.  "Boat-hire"  is  of  course  an  equivalent  of 
vavXov.  The  iTTiT-qprirai,  although  called  "inspectors,  over- 
seers, or  superintendents,"  have  in  fact  purchased  the  right  to 
collect  the  taxes  specified  in  their  contract.*^ 

There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  this  interpretation 
since  the  account  of  collections  entered  in  lines  14-29  includes  five 

Dated  by  the  editor  to  Oct.  28.  The  Egyptian  year  158/159  was  a  leap-year, 
hence  all  dates  in  159/160  were  advanced  by  1  day  up  to  March  1. 

"  Wilcken,  Gr.  Ostr.  1.575,  599;  cf.  S.  L.  Wallace,  Taxation  in  Eg)'pt  {Princeton  Univ. 
Studies  in  Papyrology-  2,  1938)  288. 
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examples  of  payments  which  are  proportionate  to  the  capacity  of 
the  boat  used  for  transporting  the  natron. Nevertheless,  the 
photograph  published  with  the  edition  does  not  sustain  the  reading 
vavvov.  The  last  four  letters  are  indeed  correctly  read  as  wov, 
the  preceding  letter  could  certainly  pass  for  alpha  if  that  were 
the  letter  required.  The  first  letter,  however,  is  not  nu,  it  is  pi. 
The  forms  of  nu  and  pi  are  consistently  distinguished  throughout 
the  text.  In  these  circumstances,  the  association  of  the  word 
with  fullers  points  to  rrXvvov,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  photo- 
graph. 

The  title  of  the  collectors  is  therefore  eVtrT^pr^rat  d)vrjs  ttXvvov 
yva(f)i(jL>v.  The  word  ttAuVo?  is  applied  to  the  operations  performed 
by  fullers  in  washing  and  cleaning  newly  woven  cloth,  chiefly  wool 
and  linen,  as  well  as  cloth  soiled  by  use.*^  Since  natron  was,  as 
the  editor  of  the  Merton  papyrus  observes,  "one  of  the  principal 
cleansing  agents  of  the  ancient  world,"  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
persons  responsible  for  collecting  charges  on  ttXvvo?  ym^ecov  were 
concerned  with  the  procurement  and  sale  of  natron.  The  use  of 
ttXvvos  as  the  name  of  a  tax  is  found  in  PHib.  1.114,  a  report  made 
in  the  third  century  B.C.  by  collectors  who  have  the  title  ol 
€^eLXr](f)6r€s  rov  ttXvvov  kol  otl^ov.^^  These  are  also  tax-farmers,^^ 
and  their  report  covers  the  monthly  returns  for  ttXvvos  and 
uTL^os  over  a  period  of  nine  months,  from  Mechir  to  Phaophi. 
That  the  charge  on  ttXvvos  was  in  effect  a  levy  on  natron  is  sug- 
gested by  BGU  6.1364-74,^2  a  series  of  Ptolemaic  receipts  in 
which  monthly  payments  are  made,  alv/ays  by  the  same  contri- 
butor, for  vLTpLKrj  ttXvvov,  more  often  called  simply  virpiKri.^^ 
Its  connection  with  fullers  is  attested  by  No.  1374,  where  the  pay- 
ment is  made  Sta  rojv  ym^ecov.^* 

^"  The  charge  for  a  boat  of  50  art.  is  25  dr.  Each  additional  10  art.  increases  the 
charge  by  5  dr. 

*8  Wilcken,  Gr.Ostr.  1.226,  264;  T.  Reil,  Beitr.  z.  Kenntnis  d.  Gewerbes  im  hellenist. 
Agypten  (Leipzig  1913)  104. 

Cf.  C.  Preaux,  U economic  royalc  des  Lagides  (Brussels  1939)  1 14  f. 

On  stibos  see  Reil  (above,  footnote  48) ;  cf  LSJ,  s.v.  oti^€vs  (2). 
51  Wilcken,  Gr.Ostr.  1.539  (note  1),  575. 
5  2  Cf.  Meyer,  Gr.  Texte,  pages  111  f. 

53  All  the  texts  listed  by  Preisigke-Kiessling,  Worterbuch  s.vv.  vnpLKiq,  ttXvvos, 
belong  to  the  Ptolemaic  period.  PRyl.  2.70.8  also  has  v.  tt.;  Ostr.Tait  1.37  and  39 
V.  77.;  126  V.  rov  77.  Cf.  Heichelheim  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  RE  16  (1933),  173  f,  s.v. 
"Monopole." 

5*  Pap.  yva(f>€lcjv. 
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The  statement  of  monies  received  in  the  month  of  Phaophi 
occupies  lines  14-29.  It  consists  of  five  items,  each  of  which 
begins  with  the  name  of  the  contributor,  who  may  be  a  retail- 
dealer  or  even  a  fuller. -^-^  The  name  is  followed  by  the  capacity 
of  the  boat  used  for  transporting  the  natron  and  the  amount  paid 
for  its  use,^*^  and  these  in  turn  by  a  recurring  payment  of  14  dr. 
2  ob.  for  100  slabs  of  natron.  In  line  29  the  total  of  the  payments 
is  drawn  and  stated  as  follows,  in  the  edition: 

(SpaxfJ-Cil)  [(JK?]    {(o^oXol  8vo)}   (o^oXol  reaaape?) 

i.e.  226  dr.  2  ob.  corrected  to  226  dr.  4  ob. ^"  In  line  3 1  the  monies 
received  in  Thoth  are  recorded  as  239  dr.  4  ob.  These  partial 
totals  are  then  added  to  give  the  final  total  in  line  33 :  466  dr. 

The  difficulty  raised  by  these  numbers  is  easier  to  see  if  they  are 
set  one  below  another. 

(29)  226  dr.  4  ob. 
(31)  239  dr.  4  ob. 

(33)  465  dr.  8  ob.  =  466  dr. 

By  using  the  traditional  drachma  of  6  ob.  the  editor  finds  that  the 
*'sum  is  too  small  by  2  obols."  He  takes  the  view  that  the  scribe 
erred  in  this  way  by  neglecting  his  own  correction  of  2  ob.  to  4  ob. 
in  line  29,  so  that  the  addition  was  made  as  follows : 

(29)  226  dr.  2  ob. 
(31)  239  dr.   4  ob. 

(33)  465  dr.   6  ob.  =  466  dr. 

If  we  now  fix  our  attention  on  the  corrected  total  in  line  29, 
i.e.  226  dr.  4  ob.,  we  find  it  to  be  accurate  provided  the  items  which 
precede  it  are  also  added  on  the  basis  of  6  ob.  to  the  drachma.  But 

The  editor  seems  to  assign  a  different  role  from  the  one  I  suggest  to  the  5  persons 
named  in  the  account:  they  "would  be  either  the  men  who  hired  the  boats  or  the  boats' 
masters."  This  statement  is  somewhat  vague,  but  if  by  "  the  men  who  hired  the  boats  " 
he  means  the  retailers  or  fullers  who  paid  to  the  epiteretai  the  sums  collected  for  the  use 
of  the  boats,  we  are  in  agreement. 

See  footnote  47.  For  the  same  arrangement  in  a  list  of  arrears  for  naulon  see 
PMich.  Inv.  4607  (O.  M.  Pearl,  TAP  A  83  [1952]  78). 

^'  Editor  ad  loc;  "The  addition  was  corrected  but  the  incorrect  total  not  crossed 
out  .  .  ." 
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the  photograph  does  not  support  226  dr.  4  ob.  as  a  reading  of  the 
papyrus.  The  horizontal  stroke  which  distinguishes  4  ob.  from 
3  ob.  is  simply  not  there.  What  creates  the  illusion  of  such  a 
stroke  is  a  slightly  darkened  fiber  which  runs  completely  across 
the  papyrus.  Such  fibers  are  numerous  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  sheet.  The  total  as  written  by  the  scribe  is  226  dr.  3  ob.,  and 
this  was  obtained  by  using  the  tetradrachm  of  28  ob.,  each 
drachma  of  the  tetradrachm  being  equated  with  7  ob.^^ 

(16)  44  dr.  2  ob. 

(19)  39  dr.  2  ob. 

(22)  54  dr.  2ob. 

(25)  44  dr.  2ob. 

(28)  44  dr.  2ob. 


(29)  225  dr.  10  ob.  -  226  dr.  3  ob 

With  a  correct  reading  of  line  29  and  a  drachma  of  7  ob.  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  the  final  total  is  also  vindicated,  as  shown  in 
the  following  addition. 

(29)  226  dr.  3  ob. 
(31)  239  dr.  4ob. 


(33)  465  dr.    7  ob.  =  466  dr.^o 

For  the  symbols  equated  with  3  ob.  and  4  ob.  see  PLond.  1,  Index  6  (page  252.) 
^®  L.  C.  Lewis  and  A.  C.  Johnson,  Currency  in  Roman  and  Byzantine  Egypt  {Princeton 
Univ.  Studies  in  Papyrology  5,  1949)  9  ff.,  46  ff.;  cf.  A.  Swiderek,  La  propriete  fonder e 
privee  dans  I'J^gypte  de  Vespasien  (Acad.  Scient.  Pol.,  Bibliotheca  Antigua  1,  1960)  62,  notes 
165-69;  72,'notes  527-33. — I  suspect  that  the  strokes  on  the  right  edge  of  the  lacuna, 
which  the  editor  has  transcribed  as  2  ob.,  are  the  remains  of  stigma.  I  suggest  the 
following  as  a  closer  reading  of  the  papyrus:  (hpaxfj-cd)  [ok]^  (tpkL^oXov). 

The  reader  may  welcome  a  few  further  remarks  of  lesser  significance.  Tlapdiqs^ 
(line  20)  is  a  misreading  of  naa^rjs.  The  latter  is  listed  in  Preisigke,  Namenbuch;  the 
former  is  not.  The  editor  observes  that  nL^rjKios  (line  14)  is  also  not  in  the  Namen- 
buch, but  this  is  an  obvious  variant  of  IJL^ijKLs,  itself  a  variant  of  Ua^rjKLs,  for  which 
Preisigke  lists  8  other  spellings.  Of  the  5  names  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  5  items 
of  the  account,  only  Kevrvpicov  is  new.  This  in  turn  is  only  a  Greek  transcription  of 
Lat.  centurio  used  as  a  personal  name.  Cf.  B.  Meinersmann,  Lat.  Worter  u.  Namen  in  d. 
griech.  Papyri  (Papyrusinstitut  d.  Universitatsbibliothek  in  Heidelberg.  Bd.  1,  Schrift  1, 
1927)  24. — The  transcription  koI  v7t(€p)  should  be  preferred  to  K(al)  v(tt€p)  in  lines 
15,  18,  21,  24,  27.  Cf.  footnote  66,  below. — The  edition  uses  yl(yvovTai)  throughout 
although  yl( vovTai )  is  more  suitable  to  a  koine  text. — The  reading  and  interpretation 
of  lines  29  and  32  need  more  attention.  I  share  the  editor's  doubt  regarding 
ei?  a( pidfxrjaiv?)  and  I  am  unable  to  see  iav  Q:7ToA[i7ra;vT]ai. 
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5.  PMerton  2.74 

The  text  of  this  papyrus  is  a  barley  account/'^  compiled  in  all 
probability  in  304  A-D.^*^  It  is  described  by  the  editor  as  "part  of 
an  account  of  rents  in  barley  from  holdings  in  two  villages, 
Serenou  and  Talao,  in  the  Oxyrhynchite  nome."  He  finds 
nothing  in  the  document  to  establish  the  nature  of  "the  estate  of 
which  the  holdings  form  part."  In  his  note  to  line  5,  which  has 
the  words  iiepLhcov  p  Ueprivov,  he  suggests  that  meris  be  taken  as 
meaning  "district,"  without  excluding  the  possibility  that  it  may 
designate  a  "portion  of  an  estate."  In  his  note  to  line  13,  he  sees 
a  contrast  between  fieplSojv  ^  Ueprjvov  and  Kara  7  o( ttovs ) 
TaXaco:  the  one  refers  to  "2  divisions  of  Serenou,"  the  other  to 
*'all  the  subdivisions  of  Talao." 

It  can  be  shown,  how^ever,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  first 
phrase  and  the  reading  of  the  second  are  in  need  of  revision.  Only 
one  column  of  the  account  is  preserved,  and  this  is  concerned 
entirely  with  Serenou  and  Talao.  Line  1  gives  the  total  amount 
of  seed  barley  due  from  both  villages.  The  total  is  then  analyzed 
in  lines  2  and  3  in  order  to  clarify  its  distribution  between  Serenou 
and  Talao.  I  reproduce  these  lines  with  a  slight  rearrangement 
of  the  left  margin  which  makes  the  scribe's  intention  completely 
obvious. I  omit  the  amounts  as  indifferent  to  our  present 
purpose. 

d)v  Uep-qvov  (amount) 
TaXaoj  (amount) 

"Of  these,  (due  from) Serenou  (amount) 
Talao      (amount) " 

A  photograph  of  the  papyrus  is  reproduced  on  Plate  22,  opp.  page  80.  Line  4 
has  the  symbol  for  -rrvpog,  but  the  use  of  Kpidi]  in  lines  1  and  1 5  as  well  as  the  arith- 
metic of  the  account  show  the  symbol  to  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  scribe. 

•'^  The  editor  takes  a  different  view:  "Though  the  hand  in  which  this  papyrus  is 
written  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  early  Byzantine,  closer  examination 
shows  it  to  be  late  second  century  ...  in  some  respects  not  unlike  Pap.  Graec.  Berol. 
32(b)."  Since  line  11  refers  to  Thoth  of  the  21st  yr.,  he  equates  this  date  with  21 
Commodus  =  180  a.d.,  or  "conceivably"  21  Caracalla  =  212  a.d.  The  photograph 
published  with  the  text  leads  me  to  prefer  the  editor's  first  impression  that  the  script 
is  early  Byzantine.  Several  of  the  plates  at  the  back  of  PCairlsidor.  seem  to  me  more 
probative  for  the  date  of  PMerton  74  than  the  one  cited  by  the  editor. 

This  statement  implies  no  disagreement  between  the  editor  and  myself  on  the 
meaning  of  these  lines.  I  am  simply  using  them  to  lay  a  foundation  for  remarks  on 
lines  5-6. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  these  lines,  and 
lines  16-17  follow  the  same  pattern.  This  is  true  also  of  lines 
5-6.  The  pattern  is  not  disturbed  by  the  insertion  of  i^LeplScov  j8 
between  Sv  and  Uep-qvov.  If  the  same  tabular  arrangement  is 
applied  to  these  lines,  it  illuminates  the  relation  of  the  phrase  to 
the  village  names.  After  entering  in  line  4  the  total  amount  of 
barley  due  for  rent  and  seed,  the  scribe  uses  lines  5  and  6  to  show 
its  distribution  between  Serenou  and  Talao. 

ojv  (jLeplSajv  ^  Zeprjvov  (amount) 
TaXad)  (amount) 

"  Of  these,  (due  from  the)  two  divisions :    Serenou  (amount) 

Talao      (amount) " 

For  "divisions"  we  might  substitute  "districts."^*  In  any  case, 
the  reference  is  to  the  two  villages,  Serenou  and  Talao,  taken  as 
the  two  items  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  analysis. 

The  account  of  collections  in  lines  8-14  is  more  complicated 
than  those  we  have  already  inspected,  but  the  same  basic  elements 
can  be  detached  from  it:  8.  (Lv  (identical  in  meaning  with  wv), 
9.  pLeplScDv  j8  Ueprjvov,  13.  TaXaw.  The  edition  has  Kara  t6(7tovs) 
at  the  beginning  of  line  13  just  before  TaXaw,  so  that  this  combi- 
nation of  words  appears  to  be  contrasted  with  /xeptScov  j8  Ueprjvov, 
which  stands  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.^^  The  photograph, 
however,  permits  us  to  correct  the  reading  in  line  13  to  Karoj 
ro7T( ap^las )  TaXao),  i.e.  "Talao  in  the  lower  toparchy,"  which 
in  effect  carries  no  more  meaning  than  simple  "  Talao,"  as  it  is 
given  in  the  other  entries. Consequently,  the  phrase  pbeplScDv 
P  again  does  nothing  more  than  point  to  the  two  villages,  Serenou 
and  Talao. 

A  very  close  parallel  to  this  use  of  meris  is  the  use  of  meros  in 
PCairlsidor.  13,  a  summary  report  made  by  the  chaff  collectors  of 
Karanis  to  the  pertractator,  or  inspector  of  accounts,  of  the  Hepta- 
nomia  in  314  a.d.  Lines  1-1 1  have  the  address  to  the  pertractator, 
a  statement  of  the  origin  and  scope  of  the  report,  and  an  oath 

^*  See  the  editor's  note  to  line  5. 
See  the  editor's  note  to  line  13. 

Following  the  same  principle  of  abbreviation,  we  should  prefer  al  tt(pok€i- 
fLcvai)  to  the  editor's  at  (TrpoKel^evai)  in  lines  7  and  18.    Cf.  footnote  60,  above. 

Talao  is  known  from  a  number  of  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  to  have  been  in  the 
lower  toparchy,  e.g.,  POxy.  14.1659.100-105. 
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attesting  the  accuracy  of  the  return.  Line  12  introduces  a  state- 
ment of  the  areas  subject  to  the  delivery  of  chaff.  Lines  13-15 
present  the  total  areas  of  royal  and  private  land  in  the  village  of 
Karanis;  lines  16-18,  the  total  areas  in  the  horiodeiktia  of  Karanis. 
In  line  19,  the  two  totals  given  for  royal  land  in  the  village  and  the 
horiodeiktia  are  combined  to  yield  the  grand  total  for  royal  land  in 
the  two  districts  {tCjv  hvo  ixepwv).  Line  20  does  the  same  for 
private  land.  The  two  mere  are  the  village  of  Karanis  and  its 
horiodeiktia,  as  the  two  merides  in  the  Merton  papyrus  are  Serenou 
and  Talao. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Merton  account  as  we  now  have  it  is 
devoted  to  the  quantities  of  barley  due  from  these  villages  (1-7) 
and  to  the  quantities  collected  (8-14).  The  editor  takes  the  view, 
but  not  with  complete  conviction,  that  lines  15-18  also  record 
collections.  This  is  in  accord  with  his  reading  of  the  beginning 
of  line  15  as  6ix(oia>s)  ivexO(€LaaL),  i.e.,  "likewise  brought  in, 
likewise  paid."  The  photograph,  however,  leads  in  another 
direction.  The  supposed  o^u,  which  the  critical  apparatus  repro- 
duces from  the  papyrus  as  /jlo),  consists  of  a  large  ornate  arc  with  a 
heavy  dot  in  its  center.  The  arc  is  formed  by  distorting  the  two 
halves  of  a  lambda,  but  without  fusing  them;  they  are  still  easily 
distinguished  on  the  photograph.  The  proper  reading  is  there- 
fore XofLTral)  ev  ex^(iGei),^^  which  marks  lines  15-18  as  a  state- 
ment of  arrears. The  same  phrase  is  used  in  PCairlsidor. 
11.64-65;  16.45. 

Seen  in  the  light  of  this  reading,  P Merton  74  falls  into  three  parts : 
(1)  lines  1-7  conclude  an  account  of  barley  due  as  rent  and  seed 
from  the  villages  of  Serenou  and  Talao;  (2)  lines  8-14  record  the 
portion  of  these  dues  that  has  been  collected;     (3)  lines  15-18 

See  the  editor's  note  to  line  15. 

*^  For  lambda  enclosing  omicron  as  a  writing  loipai  see  Bilabel  in  Pauly-Wissowa. 
RE,  Reihe,  2  (1923)  2303,.  s.  v. "  Siglae  " ;  H.  I.  Bell,  Abbreviations  in  Documentary  Papyri 
{Studies  Presented  to  D.  M.  Robinson  2,  1953)  428.  For  the  usual  abbreviations  of  homoius 
see  Bilabel,  op.  cit.  2303 ;  Bell,  op.  cit.  430.  The  substitution  of  chi  for  kappa  in  ekthesis  is 
common,  e.g.  PCairlsidor.  11.49,  52  ;  17.1. 

'°  Cf.  the  editor's  note  to  line  15. 

The  text  and  interpretation  of  these  lines  can  be  further  improved.  The  scribe 
corrected  the  totals  in  lines  12  and  14  by  adding  to  them  an  additional  13  art.  The 
correction  was  explained  in  a  marginal  note  of  three  short  lines,  now  largely  rubbed 
away,  opposite  lines  10-11.  The  editor  refrains  from  giving  a  transcription  of  the 
first  two  lines  (see  his  note  ad  loc),  and  his  text  of  the  third  line  is  incomplete.  The 
photograph  permits  something  more:  [aAAJai  ( aprd^ai )  ^  \        ( yivovTm)  ( aprd^ai)  ly. 

In  all  strictness,  the  cancelled  portion  of  line  14  should  be  punctuated  as  follows: 
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present  the  portion  that  remains  to  be  collected.  If  the  account 
was  restricted  to  barley,  another  column  preceding  the  one  pre- 
served and  a  third  following  it  would  be  needed  for  a  complete 
report.  This  would  have  begun  with  an  address  to  the  official 
to  whom  it  was  sent,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  scope  of  the 
report,  and  this  in  turn  perhaps  by  an  oath  attesting  its  correct- 
ness. Then,  after  a  list  of  the  areas  affected  and  the  rates  applied 
to  them,  would  come  the  amount  of  the  rents  due  on  them.  At 
this  point  the  account  would  go  over  to  a  second  column,  which 
we  have  in  PMerton  74.  A  third  column  would  be  required  to 
balance  the  account  by  giving  the  complete  total  of  collections 
and  arrears.  These  do  in  fact  equal  exactly  the  amount  of  the 
dues  as  stated  in  line  4.  "^^  There  would  then  be  more  than  enough 
room  for  the  date  of  the  report  and  the  signatures  of  the  collec- 
tors.'^^ 

The  text  is  in  all  respects  a  typical  summary  report  of  the  kind 
submitted  at  the  conclusion  of  a  year's  business  by  government 
agents  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  taxes  and  rents  in  kind. 
Since  rents  and  seed  are  specified,  it  may  very  well  be  an  account 
rendered  by  sitologi  of  the  year  303/4. 


6.  PMerton  2.77 

This  text  is  a  report  made  by  the  sitologi  of  Karanis  to  the 
strategus  of  the  Heraclides  division  of  the  Arsinoite  nome  in 
182  A.D.'^*  They  declare  that  they  received  at  the  granary  of  that 
village  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  on  November  3  of  the  same 

{(apTa^ai)}  \[(f)Ka  (rjfMiav)  x(olvlk€s)  t]]].  The  editor's  note  is  more  nearly  correct  in 
this  detail  than  his  text. 

In  his  note  to  line  9,  the  editor  correctly  identifies  the  genikos  logos  as  an  "account- 
in-kind,"  but  then  adds:  "Here,  as  the  payments  are  all  in  kind,  the  insertion  of  8ia 
ycvLKov  Xoyov  is  otiose."  This  is  not  correct.  The  phrase  points  to  the  daybook 
of  payments  in  kind  as  the  source  from  which  the  totals  given  here  were  compiled. 
On  the  force  of  Bid  see  C.  Rossberg,  De  praepositionum  graecarum  .  .  .  usu  (Diss.  lena, 
1909)  39 :  praepositio  notionem  " secundum"  praebet.    Cf.  Pland.  7.135.16,  note. 

'2  Also  noted  by  the  editor  in  his  introduction. 

I  have  used  PCairlsidor.  9,  11,  and  13  as  models  for  reconstructing  the  contents 
of  PMerton  74. 

Of  the  3  sitologi  who  are  named  Ptolemaeus  son  of  Limnaeus  and  Castor  son  of 
Marres  may  be  identical  with  persons  of  the  same  name  known  from  Karanis  tax  rolls 
to  have  been  active  between  171  and  174  a.d.    See  PMich.  4,  pt.  2,  Index  3. 
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year.  The  aniount  is  recorded  in  lines  11-13  in  the  following 
form,  according  to  the  edition:"^ 

7Tvp[ov]  uprd^as  8[t]oc- 
KoaLas  ixi\u\v  rpirov  K[czt] 
SeKarov,  ( yivovrai )  ( TTvpov  upru^ai )  aaTy 

Editor's  translation:  "two  hundred  and  one  and  one-thirteenth 
artabas  of  wheat,  total  201^3  artabas." 

The  appearance  of  as  a  fraction  of  an  artaba  is  unexpected. 
It  has  not  occurred  heretofore  in  any  of  the  numerous  measure- 
ments of  artabas  in  papyri.  Only  three  series  of  fractions  have 
been  found  with  artabas :  ^,  i ;  -fz,  ih,  etc. ;  y,  -^o . '  ^  Further- 
more, even  if  1-3-  were  a  permissible  fraction  in  this  connection,  its 
expression  as  rpirov  koL  SeKarov  would  be  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing in  a  report  submitted  by  sitologi  in  the  second  century  a.d., 
or  for  that  matter  in  any  non-literary  document  after  300  B.C. 
The  treatment  of  the  ordinal  numeral,  hence  the  fraction,  as  a 
phrase  consisting  of  three  words  is  characteristic  of  Attic  prose 
and  was  superseded  in  koine  by  the  use  of  rpeioKULbeKarov,  which 
like  so  much  else  in  koine  illustrates  the  influence  exerted  by  Ionic 
on  the  formation  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  This  replacement  was 
effected  in  all  the  ordinal  numerals,  which  of  course  supply  the 
fractions,  from  13  to  19.^^ 

Since  -J-  and  yq  were  both  in  use  as  fractions  of  the  artaba,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  text  as  given  in  the  edition  was  not 
meant  for  yj,  but  rather  for  -j  +  toj  i-e.  13/30;  but  the  linking  of 
fractions  with  a  conjunction  is  not  normal  practice  in  the  papyri. "^^ 
From  no  point  of  view,  therefore,  is  rpirov  koL  SeKarov  suitable 
in  the  present  context.  Since  rpirov  and  SeVarov  are  correctly 
read,  the  only  alternative  that  satisfies  at  once  the  idiom  of  the 
papyri  and  the  requirement  imposed  by  space  is  rpirov  SojSeKarov. 
And  the  photograph  does  in  fact  show  an  almost  complete  outline 
of  delta  where  the  editor  has  read  a  doubtful  kappa  J  I  accord- 
ingly propose  that  lines  11-13  be  read  as  follows: 

I  have  omitted  all  dots  placed  under  letters  which  are  broken  but  securely 
identified.    A  photograph  of  the  papyrus  is  reproduced  on  Plate  25,  opp.  page  94. 

Wilcken,  Grundzuge,  page  Ixix;  PFay.  101,  introd.:  Youtie  and  Pearl,  AJP  62 
(1941)  81. 

Kiihner-Blass,  Ausfuhrl.  griech.  Grammalik  1,  pt.  1  (1890)  626,  note  3;  Mayser 
(above,  footnote  6)  318;  Moulton,  GramNTGreek  P  (1908)  96. 
'8  Cf.  Mayser  (above,  footnote  6)  319  f. 
'8a  See  now  also  C.  Preaux,  Chronf:g.  69-70  (1960)  292. 
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7Tvp[ov^  aprd^as  8[t]o:- 
Koalas  ju.t[a]v  rpirov  h\(x)-\ 
heKarov,  (yLvovTai)  (nvpov  dprd^ai)  era  yt^ 

Translation:  "two  hundred  one  and  five-twelfths  artabas  of 
wheat,  equal  201-i^  art.  of  wheat. "^^ 

For  the  special  character  given  to  ^  in  cursive  writing  see  Youtie  (above, 
footnote  7)  55. 

I  add  three  points  of  detail.    Line  1.    oTpa{r-qya>) :  aTpar{riyu))  ed.,  but  perhaps 
only  a  typographical  error.    The  abbreviation  used  here  is  extremely  common;  cf. 
Bell  (above,  footnote  69)  429.    Line  8.  ^:  t,  ed.    Line  17.  ai;v/u,e/xeT[p]7;/Aa<t> : 
ed. 
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AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


I.  ORGANIZATION 


The  American  Philological  Association  was  organized  at  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  on  July  29,  1869,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  on  January  22,  1937. 

The  Charter,  By-Laws,  and  Regulations  and  Information  were  printed 
in  full  in  Proceedings  91  (1960)  iii-xi.  The  suspension  of  Regulation  4 
and  of  the  bracketed  section  of  Regulation  14  noted  in  the  footnotes  to 
pages  viii  and  x  were  continued  for  an  additional  year  by  vote  of  the 
Directors  at  their  meeting  of  December  27,  1961. 

OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS,  AND  COMMITTEES  FOR  1961-62 


Nominating  Committee :  George  Eckel  Duckworth  (1957-62),  C.  Bradford 
Welles  (1958-63)  Chairman,  Gertrude  Smith  (1959-64),  Robert  John  Getty 
(1960-65),  Louis  Alexander  MacKay  (1961-66). 

Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Monographs :  Berthe  Marti  (1957-62),  John 
Lewis  Heller  (1958-63)  Chairman,  James  Frank  Gilliam  (1959-64),  Gordon  Mac- 
donald  Kirkwood  (1960-65),  Christopher  Mounsey  Dawson  (1961-66),  the  Editor 
and  the  Treasurer,  ex  officio. 

Finance  Committee :  Goodwin  Batterson  Beach,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr.,  and 
the  Treasurer,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

Program  Committee :  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Secretary,  Chair- 
man ex  officio. 

Committee  on  the  Award  of  Merit:  Gertrude  Smith  (1959-62)  Chairnian,  Ja- 
kob Aall  Ottesen  Larsen  (1960-63),  Berth  old  Louis  Ullmann  (1961-64). 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting :  The  Vice-Presidents  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Chairman  ex  officio. 

Delegate  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies :  Gerald  Frank  Else 
(1959-63). 

Representative  to  the  American  Classical  League:  The  Secretary,  ex  officio. 


President:  Inez  Scott  Ryberg 
First  Vice-President :  Howard  Comfort 
Second  Vice-President :  Gerald  Frank  Else 
Secretary-Treasurer :  Harry  Louis  Levy 
Editor:  Donald  Wilson  Prakken 


Directors  in  addition  to  the  above 


Goodwin  Batterson  Beach 
Herbert  Bloch 

Frederick  Malcolm  Combellack 
Aubrey  Diller 


James  Hutton 
Berthe  Marti 

Malcolm  Francis  McGregor 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr. 
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PAST  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  1954-61  ^ 
President 

1954-  55:  Harry  Caplan  1957-58:  Gertrude  Smith 

1955-  56 :  George  Eckel  Duckworth      1958-59 :  Robert  John  Getty 

1956-  57:  Charles  Bradford  Welles      1959-60:  Louis  Alexander  MacKay 

1960-61  :  Robert  Samuel  Rogers 

Secretary 

1953-56:  Paul  Lachlan  MacKendrick  1956-59:  James  Wilson  Poultney 

Editor 

1953-58:  Francis  Redding  Walton        1956-57:  John  Lewis  Heller,  Acting 

Editor 


TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETING  ^ 

1954  :  December  28-30,  Boston,  Mass. 

1955:  December  28-30,  Chicago,  IlL 

1956:  December  28-30,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1957:  December  28-30,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1958:  December  28-30,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1959:  December  28-30,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1960  :  December  28-30,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1961  :  December  28-30,  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


AWARD  OF  MERIT 

The  Award  of  Merit  was  established  in  December,  1950.  Awards  have  been 
made  for  the  following  publications  : 

1951 :  David  Magie,  Roman  Rule  in  Asia  Minor. 

1952  :  Cedric  Whitman,  Sophocles,  A  Study  of  Heroic  Humanism. 

1953  :  Thomas  Robert  Shannon  Broughton,  The  Magistrates  of  the  Roman 

Republic. 

1954 :  Benjamin   Dean   Meritt,   Henry   Theodore  Wade-Gery,  Malcolm 

Francis  McGregor,  The  Athenian  Tribute  Lists. 
1955  :  Ben  Edwin  Perry,  Aesopica. 

1956:  Kurt  von  Fritz,  The  Theory  of  the  Mixed  Constitution  in  Antiquity. 
1957:  Jakob  Aall  Ottesen  Larsen,  Representative  Government  in  Greek  and 
Roman  History. 

1958:  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Studies  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

1959  :  Gordon  Macdonald  Kirkwood,  A  Study  of  Sophoclean  Art. 

1960  :  Alexander  Turyn,  The  Byzantine  Manuscript  Tradition  of  the  Trage- 

dies of  Euripidies. 
1961 :  James  Wilson  Poultney,  The  Bronze  Tables  of  Iguvium. 

^  For  officers  previous  to  1910  see  Proceedings  40.cxlvi  f . ;  for  officers  from 
1910  to  1945  see  Proceedings  81.xi;  for  officers  from  1946  to  1950  see  Proceedings 
85.iv;  for  officers  from  1951  to  1953  see  Proceedings  90.iv. 

^  For  time  and  place  of  meeting  from  1904  to  1930  see  Proceedings  62.1xxiii  f . ; 
from  1931  to  1949  see  Proceedings  85.iv;  from  1950  to  1953  see  Proceedings  90.iv. 
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II.  MINUTES 

The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  being  the  ninety-third 
since  the  organization  of  the  unincorporated  Association,  was  held  in  the 
Wayne  Room  of  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  Saturday, 
December  30,  1961,  at  9 :00  a.m.  The  identity  of  members  was  established 
at  the  door  by  Leon  Golden  and  Edward  A.  Robinson.  The  list  of  mem- 
bers present  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  President  Rogers 
was  in  the  chair.  At  the  first  session  for  the  reading  of  papers  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  December  28,  1961,  he  had  announced  the  following  ap- 
pointments : 

Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee :  Louis  Alexander  MacKay  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  and  C.  Bradford  Welles  as  Chairman  for  1962;  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions :  Lloyd  W.  Daly,  Chairman,  Alfred  Cary  Schlesinger, 
and  Cecil  Hilburn  Womble. 

The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  then  read  the  names  of 
the  members  who  had  died  during  the  past  year.  A  short  period  of  silence 
was  observed  in  memory  of  all  members  who  had  died  during  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  Herbert  Bloch 
and  Graydon  Wendell  Regenos  having  been  appointed  tellers.  All  nom- 
inees were  elected  as  set  forth  on  page  iii  above. 

The  following  reports  were  presented. 

1.  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

One  hundred  fourteen  new  members,  including  seven  institutions,  have  joined 
the  Association  between  October  1,  1960  and  September  30,  1961.  In  the  same 
period,  we  have  lost  fifty-six  members :  nine  have  died,  eight  have  resigned,  and 
thirty-nine  have  been  dropped.  On  September  30,  1961,  the  number  of  members 
carried  forward  into  the  next  reporting  period  was  1293  individuals  and  202  insti- 
tutions, for  a  total  membership  of  1495.  This  represents  a  net  gain  of  fifty-eight 
members  for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1961. 

The  Association  has  welcomed  during  the  fiscal  year  1960/61  four  new  Life 
Members :  Paul  A.  Clement,  Walter  H.  Johns,  John  Robert  Mattingly,  and  Eliza- 
beth Wiss. 

The  Secretary  has  learned  of  the  death  of  the  following  members,  not  pre- 
viously published  in  the  Secretary's  Report :  ^ 

Earl  LaVerne  Crum  (1925),  July  29,  1961  (Life  Member) 

^  Since  the  meeting  of  December  30,  1961,  the  Secretary  has  learned  of  the 
death  of : 

Marion  E.  Blake  (1925),  September  1,  1961  (Life  Member) 
Mabel  L.  Gude  (1955),  May  20,  1962 

Gertrude  Mary  Hirst  (1902),  January  12,  1962  (Life  Member) 
E.  R.  B.  Willis  (1913),  November  22,  1959  (Life  Member) 
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Merrell  R.  Davis  (1956),  March  21,  1961 
John  Day  (1934),  December  28,  1961 
Werner  Jaeger  (1936),  October  19,  1961 

Winfred  George  Leutner  (1905),  December  26,  1961  (Life  Member) 
Thomas  Means  (1921),  June  7,  1961  (Life  Member) 
Charles  C.  Mierow  (1909),  June  13,  1961  (Life  Member) 
Helen  H.  Tanzer  (1910),  December  23,  1961  (Life  Member) 
Prescott  W.  Townsend  (1925),  January  4,  1961  (Life  Member) 
Mabel  K.  Whiteside  (1906),  March  1,  1960  (Life  Member) 

The  Association  has  been  represented  on  the  following  occasions  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  :  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  by  Lloyd  W.  Daly  and  William  C.  McDermott ;  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  International  Federation  of  the  Societies  of  Classical  Studies  by  T.  Robert 
S.  Broughton ;  of  the  Congreso  Espanol  de  Estudios  Clasicos  by  Howard  Comfort ; 
of  the  International  Thesaurus  Commission  by  Phillip  DeLacy ;  of  the  Tenth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Papyrology  by  Naphtali  Lewis ;  at  the  Silver  Convocation  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut  by  Claude  W.  Barlow ;  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  by  Moses  Hadas  ;  and  at  the  presi- 
dential inaugurations  at  Arizona  State  University  by  John  F.  Geary ;  at  Bloomfield 
College  by  Carolyn  Bock ;  at  Central  College  by  J.  F.  Gilliam ;  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  by  John  L.  Heller;  at  Colby  College  by  Archibald  W.  Allen;  at  The 
George  Washington  University  by  Bernard  M.  Peebles ;  at  Hunter  College  by 
Jotham  Johnson ;  at  Idaho  State  College  by  Eva  G.  Weir ;  at  Lake  Forest  College 
by  Jules  L.  Moreau ;  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  by  Norman  J.  DeWitt;  at 
North  Central  College  by  Grundy  Steiner ;  at  Pace  College  by  Harry  L.  Levy ;  at 
Pacific  Lutheran  University  by  John  B.  McDiarmid ;  at  Tulane  University  by  Rus- 
sell M.  Geer;  at  Western  Michigan  University  by  Oscar  Ferdinand  Bale. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  L.  Levy,  Secretary 

2.  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

This  report  is  presented  in  its  essentials  as  the  third  column,  headed  "Actual 
1961,"  of  the  bvidget  which  appears  on  pages  vii-ix  below.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
the  financial  transactions  reflected  in  the  report  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Auditor,  pages  x-xvii  below.  The  fourth  column  of  the  budget,  setting  forth  esti- 
mates for  1962,  has  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  L.  Levy,  Treasurer 
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BUDGET  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OCTOBER  1,  1961- 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1962 

A.  Ordinary  Account 


Income 


j4  ri  14  nl 
L  LltUv 

lj  liuy  l  I  til 

Actucil 

rs  11  n  n f^n 

1960 

1961 

1961 

1962 

Dues  : 

Annual   

$  6,210.18 

$  5,500.00 

$  6,405.78 

$  5,800.00 

546.00 

400.00 

624.00 

500.00 

360.00 

300.00 

340.15 

300.00 

220.00 

150.00 

190.00 

150.00 

PAPC   

355.00 

200.00 

375.00 

350.00 

$  7,691.18 

$  6,550.00 

$  7,934.93 

$  7,100.00 

CJalfiC   nf  TAPA 

1,094.30 

1,000.00 

Q  QO 

Qfif)  no 

9,335.65 

8,450.00 

in  oon  on 

$18,121.13 

$16,000.00 

<f;i  s  nnn  no 

42.79 

0.00 

62.00 

0.00 

Total  Income   

$18,163.92 

$16,000.00 

$19,350.51 

$18,000.00 

Disbursements 

$  48.60 

$  100.00 

$  329.68 

$  350.00 

Audit   

193.75 

200.00 

200.00 

300.00 

Dues   

75.00 

90.00 

75.00 

90.00 

Editorial  Office  Expenses   

196.28 

200.00 

125.02 

200.00 

Editor's  Salary   

1,150.00 

900.00 

900.00 

900.00 

Fees,  Taxes,  Insurance   

38.51 

80.00 

30.00 

80.00 

0.00 

25.00 

0.00 

25.00 

782.18 

700.00 

652.90 

700.00 

Print,  Bind,  Distribute  TAPA  . 

9,307.32 

10,000.00 

7,492.17 

10,000.00 

Secretary  and  Secretarial  Help 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

Transfer  of  Office   

201.15 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Travel,  Officers  and  Directors  . 

907.11 

1,000.00 

878.34 

1,000.00 

Appropriation,  CETT   

635.84 

1,000.00 

175.53 

500.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

Appropriation,  Committees  .... 

81.23 

250.00 

155.16 

250.00 

Transfer  to  Monograph  Fund  . 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Total  Disbursements 

$17,616.97 

$18,045.00 

$14,513.80 

$17,895.00 

546.95 

4,836.71 

105.00 

Total 


$18,163.92 


$19,350.51 


$18,000.00 
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B.  Monograph  Account 


Income 


Actual 

Budgeted 

Actual 

Budgeted 

1960 

1961 

1961 

1962 

$  4,523.00 

$  2,500.00 

$  2,711.71 

$  2,000.00 

513.68 

500.00 

619.30 

600.00 

Transfer  from  Ordinary  Acct  

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Total  Income   

$  6,036.68 

$  4,000.00 

$  4,331.01 

$  3,600.00 

Cash  on  Deposit : 

13,171.90 

13,636.93 

14  187  8  ^ 

Treasurer's  savings  account (s)  . 

0.00 

0.00 

u  .uu 

in  T.^o  in 

Chemical  Bank  N.  Y.  Trust  Co. 

10,451.73 

7,308.84 

7  Sd 
/  ,oUo.o'4 

n  nn 
u.uu 

Emigrant  Industr.  Sav.  Bank  .  . 

1,758.63 

1,807.28 

1 ,0U/  .^o 

1  87  =1  (=;a 

1 ,0/  J  .Do 

$25,382.26 

$22,753.05 

CpZZ,/  J  0  .U  J 

Total  Income  &  Cash  on  Deposit  $31,418.94 

$26,753.05 

Disbursements 

Editorial  Office  Expenses   

$  0.00 

$  100.00 

$  0.00 

$  100.00 

Editor's  Salary   

400.00 

400.00 

0.00 

800.00 

Printing  and  Binding 

Monograph  15,  Vol.  1   

43.27 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Vol.  2  and  Supplement   

1,857.83 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Monograph  18   

798.15 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,526.38 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3,281.46 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Refund,  Part  of  Subsidy,  Mono- 

graph 18   

500.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

4,000.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3,000.00 

Miscell.  Monograph  Expenses  .... 

258.80 

500.00 

668.45 

1,000.00 

Total  Disbursements   

$  8,665.89 

$  1,000.00 

$  668.45 

$  8,900.00 

$22,753.05 

$25,753.05 

$26,415.61 

$21,115.61 

Total 


$31,418.94  $26,753.05 


$27,084.06 


$30,015.61 
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C.  Servius  Account 


Income 

Actual  Budgeted       Actual  Budgeted 

1960  1961  1961  1962 

Sales                                                  $     110.00  $     100.00  $       34.00  $  30.00 

Interest                                                    377.13  375.00  410.68  400.00 

Total  Income                            $     487.13  $     475.00  $     444.68  $  430.00 

Cash  on  Deposit : 

Emigrant  Industr.  Sav.  Bank  ...  $10,467.80  $10,844.93  $10,844.93  $11,255.61 

Chemical  Bank  N.  Y.  Trust  Co.          93.72  195.53  195.53  225.15 

Total  Cash  on  Deposit                       $10,561.52  $11,040.46  $11,040.46  $11,480.76 

Total  Income  &  Cash  on  Deposit  $11,048.65  $11,515.46  $11,485.14  $11,910.76 

Disbursements 

Distribution  and  Miscellaneous  ...  $        8.19  $     100.00  $        4.38  $  50.00 

Printing  and  Binding  Servius  3  .  .            0.00  9,000.00  0.00  9,000.00 

Total  Disbursements                $        8.19  $  9,100.00  $        4.38  $  9,050.00 

Surplus                                                11,040.46  2,415.46      11,480.76  2,860.76 


Total 


$11,048.65  $11,515.46 


$11,485.14 


$11,910.76 
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3.  REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR 

THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1961 

Index 

Page' 


Accountants'  certificate    1 

Summary  statement — ordinary,  monograph  and  Servius  II  funds — year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961    2 

,  Summary  statement — invested  fund — year  ended  September  30,  1961    3 

Ordinary  fund — details  of  income,  expenses  and  appropriations — year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961    4 

Details  of  income  received — year  ended  September  30,  1961  : 

Monograph  fund    5 

Servius  II  fund    5 

Invested  fund — schedule  of  securities  on  hand — September  30,  1961  and  invest- 
ment income — year  ended  September  30,  1961    6 

Notes  to  schedule  of  investments    7 

Invested  fund — statement  of  principal  cash  receipts  and  payments — year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961    8 


[1] 

APFEL  &  ENGLANDER 
Certified  Public  Accountants 

347  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Members 

The  American  Philological  Association 

We  have  examined  the  financial  statements  indexed  on  the  preceding  page.-  Our 
examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and 
included  direct  confirmation  of  bank  accounts  and  security  holdings  and  such  tests  of 
the  accounting  records  and  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in 
the  circumstances.  It  was  not  practicable  to  extend  our  examination  of  income  be- 
yond accounting  for  the  receipts  as  recorded. 

In  our  opinion  the  attached  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  cash  basis 
financial  position  of  The  American  Philological  Association  at  September  30,  1961, 
and  summarize  correctly  its  cash  transactions  for  the  year  then  ended. 

(Signed)  Apfel  &  Exgl.xxder 

October  12,  1961 

^  The  page-numbers  in  this  column,  corresponding  to  the  pagination  of  the  orig- 
inal typescript,  will  be  found  in  bold-faced  type  in  square  brackets  in  the  margins  of 
pp.  x-xvii,  below.  References  within  the  report  are  to  the  original  pagination  thus 
indicated. 

^  Page  x  of  the  present  printing. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUxMMARY  STATEMENT 
ORDINARY,  MONOGRAPH  AND  SERVIUS  II  FUNDS 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1961 

Ordinary  Fund  : 

Cash  balance,  October  1,  1960    $19,299.68 

Add: 

Income  received  (Page  4)    $  9,699.85 

Transfers  from  Investment  Fund  (Page 

3)    9,650.66 

19,350.51 
38,650.19 

Deduct : 

Expenses  paid  (Page  4)    12,838.27 

Appropriations  (Page  4)    675.53 

Transfers  to  Monograph  Fund   1,000.00 

14,513.80 

Cash  balance,  September  30,  1961    $24,136.39 

Monograph  Fund  : 

Cash  balance,  October  1,  1960    22,753.05 

Add: 

Income  received  (Page  5)    3,331.01 

Transfers  from  Ordinary  Fund    1,000.00 

4,331.01 
27,084.06 

Deduct  expenses  paid    668.45 

Cash  balance,  September  30,  1961   26,415.61 

Servius  II  Fund  : 

Cash  balance,  October  1,  1960    11,040.46 

Add  income  received  (Page  5)    444.68 

11,485.14 

Deduct  expenses  paid    4.38 

Cash  balance,  September  30,  1961    11,480.76 

Total  Cash  Balance,  September  30,  1961    $62,032.76 

Location  of  cash  balance  : 

Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company — check- 
ing account   $  5,071.65 

Bankers  Trust  Company — savings  account    10,237.72 

The  Bank  for  Savings    10,303.47 

Excelsior  Savings  Bank    9,100.80 

Middletown  Savings  Bank   14,187.83 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank    1,875.68 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank    11,255.61 

$62,032.76 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 
INVESTED  FUND 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1961 

Principal  : 

Balances,  October  1,  1960: 

Securities  (at  cost)    $145,947.95 

Cash  in  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company  3,728.51 

$149,676.46 

Add  net  gain  on  sales  of  securities  : 

Proceeds  Cost 

194  sh.  Transamerica  Corporation               $  4,504.08  $  3,778.53 

100  sh.  Texas  Utilities  Co                            10,342.23  1,366.12 

8    sh.    International    Business  Machines 

Corp                                                          3,856.96  3,894.00 

$10,000  United  States  of  America  Treas- 
ury bonds,  3-5/8%,  due  Nov.  15,  1967      9,812.50  10,181.46 

$28,515.77    $  19,220.11 

Net  gain  on  sales    9,295.66 

Balances,  September  30,  1961  : 

Securities  (at  cost)  (Page  6)    158,209.07 

Cash  in  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company 

(Page  8)    763.05 

$158,972.12 

Income : 

Balance,  October  1,  1960 — cash  in  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 

Company    $  1,104.22 

Add  dividends  and  interest  received  (Page  6)    10,118.95 

11,223.17 

Deduct : 

Custodian  fees  paid    $  346.50 

Transfers  to  Ordinary  Fund  (Page  2)    9,650.66 

9.997.16 


Balance,  September  30,  1961 — cash  in  Chemical  Bank  New  York 

Trust  Company    $  1.226.01 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
ORDINARY  FUND 
DETAILS  OF  INCOME,  EXPENSES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1961 


Income  Received  : 

Income  from  members  : 

Annual  dues    $6,405.78 

New  members    624.00 

Joint  members    190.00 

Sustaining  life  members    290.15 

Sustaining  members    50.00 

PARC : 

Annual  dues    305.00 

New  members    50.00 

Joint  members    10.00 

Sustaining  life  members    10.00 


$  7,934.93 

Sales  of  TAPA    958.90 

Interest  on  savings  accounts  : 

Bankers  Trust  Company    296.97 

The  Bank  for  Savings    346.25 

Excelsior  Savings  Bank   100.80 


744.02 

Donations    62.00 


(Page  2)    $  9,699.85 


Expenses  Paid  : 

Printing,  binding  and  distributing  TAPA    $  7,492.17 

Annual  meeting    329.69 

Audit    200.00 

Committees    155.16 

Editor's  salary,  TAPA  90    900.00 

Editor's  office  expenses    125.02 

Dues,  fees,  taxes  and  insurance    105.00 

Office  supplies  and  miscellaneous    652.90 

Secretary  and  secretarial  help    2,000.00 

Travel  of  officers  and  directors   878.34 


(Page  2)    $12,838.27 


Appropriations  : 

ThLL    $  500.00 

CETT    175.53 


(Page  2)   $  675.53 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION' 
DETAILS  OF  INCOME  RECEIVED 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1961 

MONOGRAPH  FUND 

Sales  of  Monographs  : 


I    $138.00 

II    9.60 

IV    6.50 

VI    43.50 

VII    15.50 

VIII    37.80 

IX    8.00 

X    12.80 

XI    40.02 

XII    11.20 

XIV    27.20 

XV-1    382.95 

XV-2    317.40 

XV-supplement    218.05 

XVI    67.00 

XVII    56.00 

XVIII    478.00 

XIX    106.90 

XX    661.65 

Ilias    33.95 

Overpayments    16.25 


$2,688.27 

Excess  of  Income  over  Cost  of  Distribution  of  Monographs  and 

Ilias    23.44 

Interest  on  Savings  Accounts  : 

Midclletown  Saving.s  Bank    550.90 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank    68.40 


619.30 


(Page  2)    $3,331.01 


SERVIUS  II  FUND 

Sales  of  Servius  II    $  34.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  : 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank    410.6S 


(Page  2)    $  444.6S 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
INVESTED  FUND 
SCHEDULE  OF  SECURITIES  ON  HAND—SEPTEMBER  30,  1961 
AND  INVESTMENT  INCOME 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1961 


Bonds  :  Cost  Income 
$  7,000        General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.,  4%,  due 

3/1/79    (1)    $    6,518.75    $  222.44 

9,000        New  York  Central  Railroad,  Cons.  Series  A, 

4%,  due  2/1/98    6,950.00  360.00 

10,000        United  States  of  America,  Treasury  bonds, 

3-3/8%,  due  11/15/66  (2)    9,512.50  144.34 

6,500        United  States  of  America,  Treasury  bonds, 

2-1/2%,  due  6/15/72   6,406.56  162.50 

7,000        United  States  of  America,  Treasury  bonds, 

2-  1/2%,  due  9/15/72    6,759.66  175.00 

Preferred  Stocks  : 

50  sh.         Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co   2,836.56  110.00 

100  sh.         Corning  Glass  Works    9,822.28  350.00 

Common  Stocks  : 

200  sh.        Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.  (3)    9,359.38  — 

200  sh.         Allegheny  Power  System,  Inc.  (4)    6,671.00  340.00 

200  sh.         American  Can  Co   5,407.03  400.00 

300  sh.         American  Metal  Climax,  Inc   967.04  420.00 

220  sh.         Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co   4,601.54  500.50 

519  sh.         General  Public  Utilities    5,877.76  602.04 

100  sh.         General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp.  (5)  2,594.31  — 

360  sh.         Insurance  Company  of  North  America  ....  4,272.96  648.00 

12  sh.         International  Business  Machines  Corp.   (6)  5,841.00  7.20 

200  sh.        Libby  Owens  Ford  Glass  Co   3,565.19  510.00 

262-2/3  sh.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  (7)   ....  8,612.53  501.20 

100  sh.        Montana  Dakota  Utilities  Co.  (8)    3,310.38  — 

200  sh.         Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 

York    14,671.45  800.00 

100  sh.         Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corp   2,967.19  180.00 

600  sh.        Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp   7,857.01  420.00 

100  sh.        St.  Joseph  Lead  Co   2,623.80  100.00 

137  sh.         Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc   2,192.35  274.00 

110  sh.         Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co   4,288.50  242.00 

210  sh.         Standard  Oil  Company  of  California    4,593.02  420.00 

414  sh.         Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey    4,284.65  931.50 

424  sh.        Texaco,  Inc.  (9)    3,478.54  547.60 

100  sh.        Texas  Utilities  Co   1,366.13  200.00 

Income  on  Securities  Disposed  of  During  Year: 

$10,000        United  States  of  America,  Treasury  bonds, 

3-  5/8%,  due  11/15/67  (10)    307.03 

8  sh.         International  Business  Machines  Corp.   (6)  4.80 

100  sh.        Texas  Utilities  Co.  (11)    200.00 

194  sh.        Transamerica  Corporation  (12)    38.80 

$158,209.07 

(Page  3)    $10,118.95 


See  notes  on  Page  7 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
NOTES  TO  SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1961 

1.  Purchased  November  16,  1960. 

2.  $10,000  United  States  of  America,  Treasury  bonds,  3-3/8%,  due  11/15/66  re- 

ceived in  exchange  for  $10,000  United  States  of  America,  Treasury  bonds, 
2-1/2%,  due  8/15/63. 

3.  200  sh.  purchased  August  7,  1961. 

4.  200  sh.  Allegheny  Power  System,  Inc.  received  in  exchange  for  200  sh.  West 

Penn  Electric  Co. 

5.  100  sh.  purchased  August  7,  1961. 

6.  20  sh.  purchased  August  7,  1961  of  which  8  sh.  were  sold  September  11,  1961. 

7.  Hanover   Bank — 12-4/9   sh.   received   as   stock   dividend   February   28,  1961. 

Fractional  share  sold  April  17,  1961. 
As  result  of  merger  between  Hanover  Bank  and  Manufacturers  Trust  Company 
September  8,  1961  :  262-2/3  sh.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  received 
in  exchange  for  124  sh.  Hanover  Bank  and  104  sh.  Manufacturers  Trust 
Company. 

8.  100  sh.  purchased  August  8,  1961. 

9.  4-8/50  sh.  received  as  stock  dividend  December  16,  1960.    Fractional  share  sold 

February  14,  1961. 
212  sh.  received  as  a  2  X  1  stock  split  August  10,  1961. 

10.  $10,000  United  States  of  America,  Treasury  bonds,  3-5/8%,  due  11/15/67  re- 

ceived in  exchange  for  $10,000  United  States  of  America,  Treasury  bonds, 
2-1/4%,  due  6/15/62.    Bonds  sold  August  2.  1961. 

11.  100  sh.  sold  August  7,  1961. 

12.  194  sh.  sold  November  15,  1960. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
INVESTED  FUND 
STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1961 

Balance  in  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company — Principal, 

October  1,  1960    $  3,728.51 

Receipts  : 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  securities  : 

194  sh.  Transamerica  Corporation    $  4,504.08 

100  sh.  Texas  Utilities  Co   10,342.23 


8  sh.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  3,856.96 
$10,000  United  States  of  America,  Treas- 
ury bonds,   3-5/8%,  due  November  15, 

1967    9,812.50 


$28,515.77 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  fractional  shares  : 

8/50  sh.  Texaco,  Inc   14.60 

4/9    sh.  Hanover  Bank  of  New  York   ...  21.99 


36.59 


28,552.36 


32,280.87 


Disbursements  : 

Purchases  of  securities  : 

$7,000   General   Motors   Acceptance   Corp.,  4%,  due 

March  1,  1979    6,518.75 

100  sh.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp   2,594.31 

200  sh.  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp   9,359.38 

20  sh.  International  Business  Machines  Corp   9,735.00 

100  sh.  Montana  Dakota  Utilities  Co   3,310.38 


31,517.82 


Balance  in  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company,  September 

30,  1961  (Page  3)    $  763.05 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MXAXCE  COMMITTEE 

Qualis  hie  annus  erat !  namcjue  efficiuntur  ubique 
Turbae.    Tunduntur  soleis  mensae  atque  corimintur 
Galli  vellunturque  tuo,  Barbate,  cubiclo. 
lugiter  hinc,  illinc  homines  convicia  iactant, 
Atcjue  minantur  eis  Russi,  qui  non  sibi  cedant, 
Letiferis  atoniis  et  mortem  perniciemque 
Non  solida  caussa,  sed  de  commenticia  re. 
Moribus  antiquis  iam  est  rusticitas  supposta. 

Sic  res  turbida  turbidior  fit.    In  hoc  operamur, 
Floreat  ut  res  et  vigeat,  discrimine  rerum. 

Usque  rogabatur  bellum  dirum  foret  an  pax  ; 
Extenuareturne  pecunia  ;  firma  maneret. 

Cum  tandem  assidue  est  res  bellica  coepta  parari, 

Nos  igitur,  ne  res  nunc  prospera  detereretur, 

Nomina  vendidimus  (non  omnia),  particulasque 

His  aliquas  suffecimus.    Est  res  perbona  nostra. 

Goodwin  Batterson  Beach 
WixTHROP  Sargent,  Jr. 
Harry  L.  Levy,  Chairman 


5.  REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR 

William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  England  printed  Transactions  91  and 
shipped  them  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  flat  sheets.  The  Lancaster  Press 
printed  Proceedings  91,  bound  them  with  the  Transactions,  and  distributed  the  vol- 
ume in  October,  1961. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  Editor  are  securing  bids  for  the  printing  of 
Monograph  21,  A  Critical  Concordance  of  the  Tihiillan  Corpus,  compiled  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  N.  O'Neil. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Donald  W.  Prakkex,  Editor 


6.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  THE 
PUBLICATION  OF  MONOGRAPHS 

Since  our  last  report  (September,  1960),  your  Committee  has  finally  approved 
and  sent  to  the  Editor  for  publication  a  manuscript  submitted  by  Edward  N.  O'Xeil, 
A  Critical  Concordance  of  the  Tibullan  Corpus.  It  will  appear  as  Monograph  No. 
21.  One  manuscript  previously  under  consideration  has  been  withdrawn  by  its  au- 
thor. Another  has  been  approved  for  publication,  subject  to  negotiation  between 
author  and  editor  concerning  recommended  revisions  and  a  time-table  for  publica- 
tion. A  third  was  rejected  on  the  recommendation  of  a  referee  and  after  review 
by  the  Committee. 

One  other  manuscript  has  been  received  and  is  now  in  process  of  consideration. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Committee  should  define  the  areas  of  scholarship 
in  which  it  is  willing  to  consider  manuscripts.    Apart  from  saying  that  the  scholar- 
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ship  should  of  course  be  classical,  that  is,  classical  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
we  prefer  to  leave  such  questions  open,  each  case  to  be  considered  on  its  merits.  If, 
as  sometimes  happens,  an  otherwise  acceptable  manuscript  seems  to  fall  partly  in 
our  field  and  partly  outside  it,  joint  publication  in  cooperation  with  another  learned 
society  may  be  recommended,  under  the  category  of  Special  Publications. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Heller,  Chairman 

7.  REPORT  OF  THE  SERVIUS  COMMITTEE 

Volume  III,  containing  the  Servian  commentaries  on  Aeneid  III,  IV,  and  V, 
is  in  press,  and  is  expected  to  appear  before  the  end  of  1962. 

In  style  and  format  it  will  be  closely  similar  to  Volume  II.  There  has  been  a 
somewhat  greater  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  however,  to  split  text,  as 
between  Servius  Danielis  and  the  vulgate,  even  in  cases  of  minor  divergence,  rather 
than  to  adopt  one  version  for  common  text,  and  relegate  the  other  to  the  apparatus 
criticus.    The  testimonia  have  been  expanded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  F.  Stocker,  Chairman 

8.  REPORT  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
THESAURUS  LINGUAE  LATIN AE 

The  triennial  meeting  of  the  International  Thesaurus  Commission  was  held  in 
the  building  of  the  Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Munich,  on  May 
24-25,  1961.  In  your  Representative's  absence  Professor  Phillip  DeLacy  attended 
in  the  name  of  the  Association  ;  the  undersigned  is  indebted  to  him  for  serving  in 
this  capacity  and  for  supplying  much  of  the  information  underlying  the  present  report. 

The  Thesaurus  office  itself  has  also  provided  detailed  reports  and  other  data 
regarding  the  current  financing,  progress  of  work,  present  availability  of  its  pub- 
lications, names  of  institutional  representatives  and  of  scholarly  staff,  minutes  of 
the  Commission  meeting,  etc.  The  undersigned  has  this  material  on  file  and  will 
gladly  supply  it  to  interested  members  on  request.  For  brevity,  however,  it  seems 
wise  to  limit  emphasis  to  two  matters  of  general  concern  which  claimed  special  at- 
tention at  the  Commission  Meeting. 

(1)  As  a  progress  report  the  Thesaurus  sends  to  the  institutional  representa- 
tives copies  of  proof  sheets  as  these  become  available,  resulting  in  an  impression  of 
greater  productivity  than  statistics  justify.  Since  the  War  average  publication  of 
complete  fascicles  has  been  one  per  year  (Vol.  VIII  fasc.  IX,  modus-monstro  in 
1960).  This  deliberate  pace  has  been  recognized  by  the  Commission  as  excessive, 
and  after  extensive  consideration  of  both  the  overall  situation  and  of  the  case  in 
hand  the  Commission  expressed  its  concern  for  more  expeditious  publication  with- 
out sacrifice  of  standards  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  scholarly  staff  and  by  a  sup- 
plement to  the  general  instructions  (allgcmeine  Richtlinien)  governing  their  work. 

(2)  In  1949  the  A.P.A.  suggested  the  advisability  of  microfilming  the  card  in- 
dex of  the  Thesaurus,  primarily  as  insurance  against  loss  and  secondarily  as  a  step 
toward  making  the  resources  of  the  Thesaurus  available  to  scholars  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  the  whole  work.  The  suggestion  originally  met  with  little  response,  but  in 
1961  the  Commission  revived  it  in  a  revised  form  ;  it  is  now  agreed  that  such  a  proj- 
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ect  is  important  and  that  financial  support  for  it  (al)out  DM  60,000  for  a  negative  of 
the  whole  catalogue  of  between  nine  and  ten  million  cards,  or  ca.  DM  34,500  for 
about  sixty  percent  of  the  material,  or  ca.  DM  25,560  for  the  ca.  forty  percent  which 
has  not  been  reflected  in  Thesaurus  articles  already  published)  be  sought  from  Ger- 
man sources,  UNESCO,  and  elsewhere.  Costs  of  a  positive  print  usable  by  scholars, 
and  conditions  for  its  deposit  elsewhere  than  at  Munich,  have  been  partially  worked 
out.  In  this  connection  your  Representative  thanks  Prof.  Elder,  formerly  the  Asso- 
ciation's Representative  to  the  Thesaurus,  Prof.  Whitman,  and  Messrs.  Buck,  Bryant 
and  McNifif  of  the  Harvard  University  Libraries,  for  their  kindness  in  arranging 
a  meeting  at  Cambridge  in  October  1960  at  which,  and  subsequently,  they  furnished 
much  helpful  guidance  on  the  technical  problems  of  microfilming  and  of  the  librarian- 
ship  involved  in  securing  a  "use-print"  for  the  benefit  of  North  American  scholars. 

At  the  Commission  Meeting  the  officers  of  the  Thesaurus  were  re-elected  as  fol- 
loys :  President,  Prof.  Albin  Lesky,  Vienna,  Representative  of  the  Austrian  Acad- 
emy ;  Vice-President,  Prof.  Friedrich  Klingner,  Munich,  Representative  of  the  Saxon 
Academy  ;  Executive  Committee,  Prof.  Harald  Hagendahl,  Lerum,  Representative  of 
the  Swedish  Academy. 

Attention  is  once  more  drawn  to  the  frequently  expressed  hope  that  an  American 
Mitarbeiter  may  be  added  to  the  Thesaurus  staff  on  the  same  terms  as  certain  Ger- 
man and  non-German  members. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  Comfort 

9.  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  TRENDS 

The  work  of  this  committee  has  been  almost  completely  in  abeyance  during  this 
fiscal  year,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Directors  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  a 
person  both  able  and  willing  to  assume  the  duties  of  committee  chairman.  Three 
matters  falling  within  the  purview  of  the  committee  have  been  handled  by  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association :  distributing  the  guidance  pamphlet,  What 
about  Latinf,  editing  the  transcript  of  the  Association's  1959  panel  discussion, 
"Teaching  Latin  and  Greek  :  New  Approaches,"  soon  to  be  published  in  The  Clas- 
sical Journal,  and  presenting  in  Washington  the  Association's  plea  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  classical  languages  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The  last-named 
activity,  together  with  all  other  attempts  to  amend  the  Act,  met  with  failure :  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  educational  program  became  so  deeply  embroiled  in  disputes  that  the 
NDEA  was  continued  unchanged  for  two  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  L.  Levy 

10.  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

On  the  morning  of  May  22,  1961,  the  following  members  of  the  committee  met 
in  the  Firestone  Library  at  Princeton  University :  Alfred  R.  Bellinger,  LeRoy  A. 
Campbell,  Robert  J.  Getty,  Jotham  Johnson,  Harry  L.  Levy,  Whitney  J.  Gates,  and 
Gertrude  Smith.    E.  E.  Turner  was  present  by  invitation. 
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After  considering  both  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  the  committee  voted 
unanimously  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  make 
that  University  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  headquarters  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Classical  Studies. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Congress  would  be  held  August  31-September  5,  1964, 
with  a  general  assembly  on  the  two  preceding  days  (August  29-30).  The  committee 
agreed  that  the  establishment  of  a  theme  for  the  Congress  should  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible. Two  subcommittees  were  appointed :  Local  Arrangements,  Lloyd  W.  Daly, 
Chairman,  with  members  to  be  co-opted  by  him ;  Personnel  and  Programming :  T. 
Robert  S.  Broughton,  Chairman;  Richmond  Lattimore,  Gertrude  Smith,  Rodney 
Young. 

At  an  informal  luncheon  meeting  in  the  Nassau  Inn,  it  was  agreed  to  attempt 
to  arrange  for  various  events  in  New  York  City  for  foreign  guests  arriving  to  attend 
the  Congress.  It  was  likewise  agreed  that  $10.00  would  be  an  appropriate  registra- 
tion fee  for  persons  attending  the  Congress. 

In  a  preliminary  report  on  the  meetings  of  the  Officers  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  International  Federation  of  Societies  of  Classical  Studies  held  in  Warsaw, 
Poland,  on  September  1-2,  1961,  T.  Robert  S.  Broughton  states  that  it  was  agreed 
that  the  American  committee  would  be  free  to  conduct  the  Congress  without  a  stated 
theme.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  conferees  that  invited,  not  volunteered 
papers,  should  make  up  the  program.  The  suggested  dates  and  the  proposal  that  the 
registration  fee  be  $10.00  were  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Whitney  J.  Oates,  Chairman 

11.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GREEK  AND 
LATIN  COLLEGE  TEXTBOOKS 

Since  the  announcement  made  in  the  Summer  1961  Newsletter  concerning  the 
plan  of  the  Chicago  University  Press  to  publish  four  of  our  recommended  textbooks 
in  the  spring  of  1962,  that  Press  has  decided  to  limit  its  immediate  activity  in  this 
regard  to  the  three  Latin  items  :  Harrington's  Mediaeval  Latin,  Lockwood's  Survey, 
and  Levy's  Latin  Reader.  Your  committee  is  negotiating  elsewhere  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  remaining  books  on  our  list.  It  has  made  plans  to  meet  during  the  De- 
cember 1961  meetings  with  those  who  intend  to  prepare  new  textbooks  or  annotated 
editions  for  college  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  Stahl,  Chairman 

12.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TIME 
AND  PLACE 

As  previously  announced,  the  following  arrangements  have  been  made  for  meet- 
ings during  the  next  three  years,  the  first  two  meetings  to  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  : 

December  28-30,  1962  :  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

December  28-30,  1963  :  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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1964  :  A  business  meeting  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Classical  Studies,  to  be  held  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
the  United  States  in  September  of  that  year ;  such  business  meeting,  to- 
gether with  our  members'  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Congress, 
will  be  deemed  to  be  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  that  year. 

For  1965,  the  Department  of  Classics  at  Harvard  University  has  generously 
offered  to  assist  in  arranging  a  meeting  on  December  28-30  in  Boston  ;  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  expects  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  local  AIA  society.  Your  committee  recommends  that,  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  the  American  Philological 
Association  meet  in  Boston  in  1965.^ 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  L.  Levy,  Chairman 

13.  REPORT  OF  ACTION  BY  THE  DIRECTORS 

A.  Pursuant  to  the  Program  of  the  92nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
the  Directors  met  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  December  30,  1960.  The  Directors 
voted  : 

1.  To  meet  at  the  Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York  City,  at  10  a.m.  on  Sat- 
urday, October  28,  1961. 

2.  To  re-affirm  the  decision  not  to  have  a  December  meeting  in  1964,  but  to 
hold  the  business  meeting  for  that  year  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Con- 
gress of  classicists  to  be  held  in  September  1964,  and  to  consider  such  business  meet- 
ing, together  with  the  participation  of  members  of  the  Association  in  the  Congress, 
the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  year  1964  ;  such  decision  being  re-affirmed  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  will  hold  its  regular  meeting  in 
December  1964. 

3.  To  approve  the  sending  of  a  letter,  slightly  altered  from  the  draft  prepared 
by  Professors  Bloch,  Caskey,  and  Taylor,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
signed  by  the  Association's  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  respectfully  suggest- 
ing that  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  which  board  is  con- 
cerned with  Fulbright  Act  awards,  should  include  American  scholars  of  international 
reputation  who  are  at  present  in  contact  with  foreign  scholars  through  such  activities 
as  recent  work  in  foreign  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums,  attendance  at  inter- 
national gatherings  of  scholars,  correspondence,  and  exchange  of  publications. 

4.  To  adopt,  with  amendments,  the  proposals  of  the  Editor  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  papers  presented  orally. 

5.  To  adopt  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  consisting  of  Professors 
Beach,  Diller,  Heller,  Hutton,  (by  invitation)  Dean  Latimer,  Dean  Levy,  Professors 
MacKay,  McGregor,  Prakken,  Ryberg,  and  Youtie,  which  had  met,  to  consider  the 
problems  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Training  and  Trends,  in  Room  630  of  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  December  28,  1960,  from  1  :40  to 
2:30  p.m.,  with  the  amendment  of  the  number  of  American  Classical  League  des- 
ignees from  four  to  nine,  recommending  that  the  Committee  on  Educational  Train- 
ing and  Trends  be  reconstituted  as  a  joint  committee  with  the  American  Classical 
League,  with  the  League  requested  to  match  the  budgetary  appropriation  of  the  As- 

^  This  recommendation  was  later  rescinded;  the  two  societies  will  meet  in  1965 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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sociation,  and  nominating  certain  scholars  as  members  of  the  Committee,  with  the 
further  recommendation  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  give  close  attention  to 
various  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  Latin,  including  those  exemplified  by  "Living 
Latin,"  the  structural  linguistic  approach,  and  the  more  traditional  approaches,  in 
its  reconsideration  of  the  Latin  secondary  school  curriculum. 

6.  To  continue  for  the  1961  meeting  the  Placement  Service  initiated  by  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  with  the  addition  of  a  listing  service  for  employing  institutions. 

7.  To  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Latin  and  Greek  College 
Text-Books  that  the  Association  sponsor  a  series  of  new  annotated  Latin  and  Greek 
texts  in  the  sense  that  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  recommend  to  the  Directors 
from  time  to  time  that  they  give  the  Associations'  imprimatur  to  the  manuscript  of 
such  a  text  with  a  view  toward  persuading  a  university  press  or  other  publisher  to 
produce  it. 

8.  To  decline  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  former  President  and  Award-of- 
Merit  winner  Professor  B.  L.  Ullmann  that  the  Association's  appropriation  of  $500 
per  annum  to  the  Thesaurus  linguae  Latinae  be  suspended  in  line  with  the  federal 

government's  attempt  to  restrict  the  outflow  of  United  States  gold  reserves. 

B.  Pursuant  to  action  taken  at  their  meeting  of  December  30,  1960,  the  Di- 
rectors met  in  New  York  City  on  October  28,  1961.    The  Directors  voted: 

1.  To  approve  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  December  27  and  30,  1960. 

2.  To  approve  and  to  forward  to  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  to  be  held  on 
December  30,  1961  :  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  in- 
cluding the  Budget  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962;  the  Reports  of  the  Auditor,  of  the  Finance  Committee,  of  the  Edi- 
tor, of  the  Committee  on  the  Publication  of  Monographs,  of  the  Servius  Committee, 
and,  with  a  clarifying  amendment,  of  the  Representative  to  the  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Latinae;  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  statement  concerning  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Training  and  Trends  ;  and  the  Reports  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Classical  Studies,  of  the  Committee  on  Greek  and  Latin 
College  Textbooks,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  (the  last-named  Report 
having  recommended  that  the  1965  meetings  be  held  on  December  28-30  of  that 
year  in  Boston,  if  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  concurs). 

3.  To  authorize  either  the  Treasurer  or  Dr.  Beach  to  withdraw  monies  from 
the  Association's  savings  accounts  which  are  presently  in  the  custody  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Bank  New  York  Trust  Company,  and  from  other  accounts  which  the  Treasurer 
is  to  open  in  the  name  of  the  Association  in  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  and  in  the 
Dollar  Savings  Bank,  both  in  New  York  City,  and  to  adopt  the  standard  resolutions 
reflecting  these  authorizations  ;  to  approve  the  Treasurer's  action  in  establishing  a 
Life  Member  Fund  in  the  El  Dorado  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Placerville, 
California  by  depositing  therein  the  $250  life  membership  payment  made  by  George 
Howard  Railsback,  and  to  adopt  the  standard  resolution  authorizing  the  Treasurer 
to  withdraw  monies  therefrom  on  his  sole  signature. 

4.  To  express  the  profound  thanks  of  the  Directors  to  Dr.  Goodwin  Batterson 
Beach  and  to  Colonel  Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr.,  members  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
for  the  wise  and  vigilant  solicitude  which  they  have  exercised  in  the  supervision  of 
the  Association's  investment  portfolio,  whereby  the  value  of  such  investments  has 
risen  from  a  cost  of  approximately  $158,000  to  a  present  market  value  of  approxi- 
mately $329,000. 
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5.  To  ratify  and  confirm  the  unanimous  mail  ballot  whereby  the  Directors  had 
approved  the  agreement  with  the  Cornell  University  Press  regarding  the  Press's 
handling  of  our  publications. 

6.  To  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Treasurer  that,  if  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  concurs,  the  registration  fee  for  the  1963  and  later  meetings  be 
raised  to  $2.00. 

7.  To  note  the  report  of  the  Secretary-T  reasurer,  that,  thank.s  to  the  acumen 
and  excellent  memory  of  Professor  John  L.  Heller,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the 
Association  owns  unbound  copies  of  Monograph  .3  to  the  number  of  approximately 
175,  and  of  Monographs  4,  5,  7,  and  12,  to  the  number  of  approximately  75  in  each 
case  ;  to  approve  the  Secretary's  action  in  ordering  these  copies  bound  and  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  sales  campaign  to  aid  in  determining  the  desirability  of  reprinting 
any  of  these  monographs  which  may  go  out  of  print;  to  approve  the  suggestion  that 
when  monographs  are  reprinted,  consideration  be  given  to  such  minor  corrections 
and  other  desirable  changes  as  are  feasible  in  reprinting  by  the  photo-offset  process. 

8.  To  approve  the  Editor's  recommendation  that  Monograph  21  be  printed  by 
William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England. 

9.  To  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Association's  Representative  to  the 
Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae  that  the  Association  contribute  the  sum  of  $500,  con- 
tingent upon  the  Thesaurus'  receipt  of  cash  and/or  pledges  from  other  sources  in 
the  amount  of  at  least  $6,390,  such  sum  being  the  amount  needed  to  microfilm  ap- 
proximately 40%  of  the  nine-or-ten-million-card  catalogue,  and  to  contribute  an 
additional  $500  when,  as,  and  if  it  is  planned  to  microfilm  the  entire  catalogue. 

10.  To  approve  the  suggestion  that  the  Directors  consider  most  seriously,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  the  holding  of  the  1966  meetings  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  prepare  a  map  showing  the  local  distribution  of  mem- 
bers on  the  North  American  continent. 

11.  To  approve,  pursuant  to  previous  action,  an  invitation  to  Professor  Van  L. 
Johnson  of  Tufts  University  to  arrange  for,  and  to  serve  as  chairman  of,  a  panel 
at  the  1962  meeting  on  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  other  than 
those  based  upon  structural  linguistics. 

12.  To  authorize  the  Editor  to  publish  papers  in  TAP  A  92  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  some  650  pages,  and  to  pay  the  Editor  a  bonus  of  $600,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  salary  of  $900  for  TAPA  92,  in  view  of  the  extra  work  involved  in  the 
volume  thus  enlarged. 

13.  To  accept  with  thanks  the  kind  offer  of  Professor  Edw-ard  A.  Robinson  of 
Fordham  University,  Editor  of  The  Classical  IV orld,  to  publish  in  his  December 
issue,  without  cost  to  the  Association,  the  abstracts  of  papers  to  be  presented  orally 
at  the  December  1961  meetings. 

14.  To  appoint  Professor  Antony  Raubitschek  of  Princeton  University  the 
Association's  Representative  at  the  Epigraphical  Congress  to  be  held  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  in  September  1962,  and  to  recommend  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  that  he  be  awarded  a  travel  grant  to  attend  that  Congress. 

15.  To  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Association's  Representative  to  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  that  the  Association  inform  the  Council  that 
it  heartily  approves  the  Council's  plan  to  secure  additional  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  subsidizing  institutes  in  various  phases  of  the  humanities  for  secondary  school 
teachers. 
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C.  Pursuant  to  the  Program  of  the  93rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association, 
the  Directors  met  in  Detroit,  Michigan  on  December  27,  1961.    The  Directors  voted: 

1.  To  accept  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  October  28,  1961. 

2.  To  admit  to  membership  all  applicants  who  had  paid  dues  since  the  last  an- 
nual meeting. 

3.  To  continue  for  another  year  the  rules  now  in  force  for  the  submission  of 
papers. 

4.  To  approve  and  send  on  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  the 
application  of  Professor  E.  J.  Bickerman  of  Columbia  University  for  a  travel  grant 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Jean  Bodin  Society  in  Brussels  in  June  1962,  and  that 
of  the  German  Historical  Association  in  East  Germany  in  September  1962;  and  the 
application  of  Professor  Michael  Jameson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
travel  grant  to  attend  the  Fourth  International  Congress  for  Greek  and  Latin  Epig- 
raphy in  Vienna  in  September  1962. 

5.  To  reaffirm  the  action  of  the  Directors  reported  as  Item  15  of  the  Report  of 
Action  of  the  Directors  at  their  meeting  of  October  28,  1961,  and  to  instruct  the 
Association's  Delegate  to  the  ACLS  to  inform  that  Council  of  this  Association's 
approval  of  its  efforts  to  further  the  support  by  the  Federal  Government  of  higher 
education  on  a  broader  base  than  that  now  obtaining. 

6.  To  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  open  a  new  savings  account  in  the  Manhattan 
Savings  Bank,  to  be  drawn  upon  with  the  use  of  his  signature  alone. 

7.  To  accept  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  periodical  Perficit  to  exhibit  the  Associa- 
tion's publications  at  its  50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  with  instructions  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  write  the  editors  that  if  they  will  give  us  a  list  of  our  publications  not 
in  their  possession,  we  shall  send  them  all  of  these  that  are  available,  provided  that 
they  will  guarantee  that  such  volumes  will  be  allowed  to  enter  Spain  free  of  duty 
or  other  charges. 

8.  To  establish  a  committee  consisting  of  the  incoming  President,  the  Associa- 
tion's Delegate  to  the  ACLS,  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  such  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  securing  a  good  person  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
CETT,  and  to  discuss  with  the  ACLS  and  with  the  ACL,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
it  seems  to  the  committee  appropriate,  the  possibility  of  securing  financial  assistance 
which  might  make  it  possible  for  the  person  so  secured  to  devote  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  to  the  concerns  of  the  CETT. 

14.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

With  a  warm  feeling  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  still  fresh  upon  us,  we,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  wish  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  their  time,  energy,  and  in- 
genuity to  make  the  ninety-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  an  unqualified 
success. 

We  are  particularly  mindful  of  the  good  work  of  the  Local  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Francis  W.  Robinson  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  ably 
seconded  by  the  vice-chairman,  Gerald  F.  Else  of  the  L^niversity  of  Michigan. 

The  work  of  the  Program  Committee  has  provided  us  with  intellectual  fare  of 
a  high  and  scholarly  standard,  presented  in  a  varied  and  coordinated  program.  The 
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iidvance  publication  in  The  Classical  World  of  abstracts  of  the  papers  to  be  read  ha- 
been  an  innovation  that  has  added  substantially  to  the  satisfaction  of  following  the 
program,  that  we  hope  will  be  continued  in  the  future,  and  for  which  our  apprecia- 
tion should  be  expressed  in  enthusiastic  terms  to  Edward  A.  Robinson,  Editor. 

Our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  University  of  Michigan  for  warm  hospitality  in 
transporting  us  on  a  cold  day  to  the  campus  in  Ann  Arbor,  for  opening  its  halls  to 
our  meetings,  as  well  as  its  library  and  museum  to  our  inspection,  and  for  generously 
entertaining  us  at  lunch  is  one  that  we  are  eager  to  acknowledge. 

To  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  of  Detroit,  its  management  and  staff,  we  have  ex- 
cellent reason  to  express  our  appreciation  for  their  provision  of  well-appointed  quar- 
ters for  the  meetings,  and  for  generally  courteous  and  efficient  service. 

The  services  of  the  Detroit  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau  in  registering  mem- 
bers, and  in  other  less  obvious  but  no  less  essential  ministrations,  are  also  deserving 
of  our  recognition. 

Be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  we  hereby  express  and  record  our  most  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  all  these  individuals,  groups,  and  corporations,  as  well  as  to  any 
others  whose  names  may  have  escaped  us,  who  have  contributed  in  such  a 
generous,  hospitable,  and  friendly  way  to  make  the  occasion  of  our  meet- 
ings in  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor  a  pleasurable  and  memorable  one. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
Alfred  Cary  Schlesinger 
Cecil  Hilburn  Womble 
Lloyd  W.  Daly,  Chairman 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resohitions  was  accepted  hy  acclama- 
tion. The  new  officers  assumed  office.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
9:35  A.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  L.  Levy,  Secretary 
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III.  NINETY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING,  DETROIT 
AND  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN, 
DECEMBER  28-30,  1961 

PROGRAM  1 

First  Session,  Thursday,  December  28,  9 :30  A.M. 

Robert  Samuel  Rogers  presiding 

J.  P.  Sullivan,  Two  Problems  in  Roman  Love  Elegy:  Ovid's  Corinna  and  Roman- 
tic Love 

William  Robert  Nethercut,  Ille  parum  cauti  pectoris  egit  opus 
Mark  W.  Edwards,  Intensification  of  Meaning  in  Propertius  and  Others 
J.  A.  Philip,  Mimesis  in  the  Sophistes  of  Plato 

Louis  Alexander  MacKay,  The  Vocabulary  of  Fear  in  Latin  Epic  Poetry 

Second  Session,  1 :30  P.M. 
Edith  M.  A.  Kovach  presiding 
Lloyd  W.  Daly,  Hesiod's  Fable 

Sterling  Dow,  Thucydides  and  the  Number  of  Acharnian  Hoplitai 
Gordon  Macdonald  Kirkwood,  The  Authorship  of  the  Strasbourg  Epodes 
Wallace  E.  McLeod,  Oral  Bards  at  Delphi 
William  Sale,  Aphrodite  in  the  Theogony 

Joint  Session  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  8 :45  P.M. 
Jotham  Johnson  presiding 

Presentation  of  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  American  Philological  Association  to 
James  Wilson  Poultney  for  his  book  The  Bronze  Tables  of  Iguvinm 

Address  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Robert  Samuel  Rogers  :  The  Years 
on  Capreae 

Third  Session,  Friday,  December  29,  9:30  A.M. 

Howard  Comfort  presiding 

Herbert  Musurillo,  S.J.,  Fortune's  Wheel  :  The  Symbolism  of  Sophocles'  Women 
of  Trachis 

C.  John  Herington,  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Unbound,  Fragment  193  (Titanum 
suboles  .  .  .) 

^  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  on  Friday,  December  29,  were  held  at  the 
Rackham  Building  on  the  Ann  Arbor  campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
remaining  sessions  were  held  in  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Detroit. 
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Leon  Golden,  "Zeus,  whoever  he  is  .  .  ." 

D.  J.  CoNACHKR,  A  Problem  in  I'Airipides'  llippolytus 
Robert  T.  Meyer,  Vergilian  Glosses  in  the  Stonyhurst  Medulla 

Fourth  Session,  I  :30  P.M. 
John  Francis  Latimer  presiding 
Charles  L.  Babcock,  The  Role  of  Faunus  in  Horace 
HiLBURN  Womble,  Repetition  and  Irony:  Horace,  Carmina  2.18 
Edwin  S.  Ramage,  Cicero  on  Extra-Roman  Speech 
Hans  Petersen,  Livy  and  Augustus 
G.  P.  GooLD,  A  Greek  Professorial  Circle  at  Rome 

Panel  Session :  "Papyrologists  at  Work"  :  1 :30  P.M. 
Naphtali  Lewis,  Moderator 
C.  Bradford  Welles  Orsamus  M.  Pearl 

Herbert  C.  Youtie  Naphtali  Lewis 

Joint  Dinner  zvith  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America:  7  :30  P.M. 
Robert  Samuel  Rogers  presiding 
Address  by  Robert  J.  Braidwood  :  First  Farmers  in  Western  Asia 

Business  Meeting  of  the  Association :  Saturday,  December  SO,  9  .  00  A.M. 
Fifth  Session,  10:30  A.M. 
Inez  Scott  Ryberg  presiding 
George  E.  Duckworth,  Turnus  and  Duryodhana 

E.  Adelaide  Hahn,  Body  and  Soul  in  Vergil 

Sixth  Session,  1 :30  P.M. 
E.  Adelaide  Hahn  presiding 
James  Day,  Accidents  in  Aristotle 

Mortimer  Chambers,  Aristotle's  "Forms  of  Democracy" 

James  W.  Halporn,  Two  Manuscripts  in  the  Lilly  Library,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
Richmond  Y.  Hathorn,  The  Ritual  Origin  of  Pastoral 

Read  by  Title 

Chauncey  E.  Finch,  The  Bern  Riddles  in  Codex  Vat.  Reg.  Lat.  1553 
Elinor  M.  Husselman,  Pawnbrokers'  Accounts  from  Roman  Egypt 
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Gilbert  Lawall,  Simaetha's  Incantation  :  Structure  and  Imagery 
Flora  R.  Levin,  The  Hendecachord  of  Ion  of  Chios 
FoRDYCE  W.  MiTCHEL,  The  Cadet  Colonels  of  the  Ephebic  Corps 
Paul  Morin,  Preferential  Treatment  of  Words  in  the  Greek  Clause 
Mark  Naoumides,  The  Papyrus  of  the  Lexicon  of  Harpocration 
Roger  Pack,  More  Conjectures  on  Artemidorus 

John-Theophanes  Papademetriou,  The  Sources  and  the  Character  of  Del  governo 
de'  regiii 

Sarah  B.  Porges,  A  Lease  of  an  Olive  Grove 

Herbert  C.  Youtie,  Critical  Notes  on  Documentary  Papyri 
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IV.  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

The  59th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  .\ssociation  was  held  at  the  University 
of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  University,  California,  on  24  and  25  Novem- 
ber 1961.  At  the  Regular  Business  Session,  the  President,  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  Association,  and  announced 
the  decision  to  accept  the  invitation  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  President  then  called  for  reports  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  from  appointed  Committees.  The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  following  year:  President.  David  M.  Dougherty;  Vice- 
Presidents,  A.  Laurence  Muir  and  Lionel  Pearson ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Daniel  Knapp;  Executive  Committee,  in  addition  to  the  above.  Carroll  E. 
Reed,  Paul  Bowerman.  Franklin  D.  Walker,  and  Paul  A,  Jorgensen. 

In  the  period  from  27  November  1960  to  25  November  1961,  the  names 
of  2  members  deceased  were  removed  from  the  list.  22  members  resigned, 
96  were  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues,  and  120  new  members  were 
added.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  Association  had  687  members,  of 
whom  238  registered  at  the  annual  meeting. 

F.  Peachy,  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  Classical  Section  met  on  Friday  24  November  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  John  B.  McDiarmid.  and  heard  the  following  papers : 

Philip  Levine:  A  Trinitarian  Interpretation  of  Catullus  C.68 
Keith  M.  Aldrich  :  Propertius,  Death,  and  Immortality 
Janette  Richardson  :  The  Imagery  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
Paul  Pascal  :  The  P'ersus  cum  auctoritate  of  Walter  of  Chatillon 
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V.  LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

A.  ADDRESSES 

This  list  has  been  corrected  to  April  15,  1962.  Names  marked  with  the  sym- 
bol §  are  those  of  Life  Members.  Names  marked  with  the  symbol  ■  are  those  of 
Sustaining  Members.  Names  marked  with  the  symbol  t  are  those  of  Joint  Mem- 
bers. Dates  indicate  fiscal  years  of  the  Association,  not  calendar  years.  (For  ex- 
ample, 1920  indicates  that  membership  was  taken  out  at  some  time  between  July 
1,  1920,  and  June  30,  1921).  C.  =  College.  S.  =  School.  Sem.  =  Seminary. 
U.  =■  University.  The  Secretary  earnestly  requests  the  assistance  of  all  members 
in  keeping  this  list  accurate  and  up-to-date. 


Abbott,  Prof.  Kenneth  Morgan,  159  W. 

Jeffrey    Place,    Columbus    14,  Ohio 

(Ohio  State  U.).  1934. 
Abbott,  Rev.  Walter  M.,  S.J.,  329  W. 

108th  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y.  (Asst. 

Editor,  America).  1958. 
Abel,  Prof.  D.  Herbert,  Loyola  U.,  820 

N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

1934. 

Abel,  Richard  E.,  Reed  C,  Portland  2, 

Ore.  1959. 
Abrams,    Samuel,    Dept.    of  Classics, 

Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

1959. 

Acton,  Mr.  Alfred,  Alden  Rd.,  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa.  (Haverford  C).  1956. 

§Adams,  Prof.  Arthur,  9  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston  8,  Mass.  1908.^ 

Adams,  James  W.  L.,  M.A.  (St.  And.), 
B.A.  (Oxon.),  Wentworth,  127  Dun- 
dee Rd.,  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee, 
Scotland  (U.  of  St.  Andrews).  1953. 

Adams,  Prof.  Sinclair  MacLardy,  8 
Glen  Edyth  Drive,  Toronto  7,  Canada 
(Trinity  C).  1950.^ 

Adelson,  Prof.  Howard  L.,  340  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 
(The  City  C).  1960. 

§Agard,  Prof.  Walter  R.,  Bascom  Hall, 
U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
1922. 

Agnew,  Prof,  Malcolm  Eugene,  118 
Allerton  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands  61, 
Mass. 

Akielaszek,    Dr.    Stanislaus    A.,  St. 

John's  U.,  Jamaica  32,  N.  Y.  1948. 
Alexander,   Prof.  James   W.,  Classics 

Dept.,  U.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

1960. 

1  Deceased  June  21,  1960. 

2  Deceased  June  8,  1960. 


Alexander,  Dr.  John  A.,  Georgia  State 

C,  Atlanta  3,  Ga.  1960. 
Alexander,  Prof.  William  Hardy,  7425 

Saskatchewan  Drive,  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, Canada.  1938. 

Allen,  Prof.  Archibald  W.,  Colby  C, 
Waterville,  Me.  1939. 

§Allen.  George  R..  2031  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  1945. 

§Allen,  Prof.  May  Alice,  97  W.  Main 
St.,  Yarmouth,  Me.  1919. 

§Allen,  Dr.  Walter,  Jr.,  Box  1002, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (U.  of  North 
Carolina).  1936. 

Aly,  Dr.  Abdellatif  Ahmed,  Dept.  of 
History,  Faculty  of  Arts,  Cairo  ,U., 
Giza,  Egypt.  1946. 

Ambrogi,  Mr.  Thomas  E.,  S.J.,  Dept. 
of  Classical  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Georgetown  U.,  Washington  7, 

D.  C.  1956. 

Ambrose,  Zuell  Philip,  Prospect, 
Princeton  U.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1961. 

Ament,  Prof.  Ernest  J.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles  7,  Calif.  1961. 

Amory,  Mrs.  Frederic,  5218  Dwindle 
Hall,  U.  of  California,  Berkeley  4, 
Calif.  1958. 

Amyx,  Dr.  D.  A.,  671  Oberlin  Ave., 
Berkeley  8,  Calif.  1940. 

Anderson,  Dr.  Doris  Nichols,  28  Ar- 
lington St.,  Maiden  48,  Mass.  1941. 

§Anderson,  Dr.  Florence  Mary  Ben- 
nett (Mrs.  L.  F.),  364  Boyer  Ave., 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.  1910. 

Anderson,  Mr.  John  Arthur,  The  Hill 
S.,  Pottstown,  Pa.  1950. 

Anderson,  Warren  DeWitt,  Dept.  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  The  C.  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  Ohio.  1944. 
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C,  U.  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Can- 
ada. 1957. 

Fitzgerald,  Rev.  Thomas  R.,  S.J.,  C. 
of  St.  Isaac  Jogues,  Wernersville, 
Pa.  1955. 

Fitzgerald,  Rev.  William  H.,  S.J., 
Shadowbrook,  Lenox,  Mass.  1955. 

FitzPatrick,  Dr.  Mary  C,  Barat  C. 
Lake  Forest,  111.  1934. 

Flannigan,  Anita  M.,  340  Campbell 
Ave.,  West  Haven  16,  Conn.  (Conard 
H.  S.,  W.  Hartford,  Conn.).  1960. 

Fleischer,  Miss  Rita  M.,  2  Horatio  St., 
New  York  14,  N.  Y.  1956. 

Fletcher,  Prof.  William  G.,  U.  of 
Delaware,  Newark,  Del.  1939. 

§FHckinger,  Dr.  Minnie  Keys,  1931  E. 
Court  St.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1930. 

Floyd,  Edwin  D.,  Colonial  House,  30 
Mercer  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1959. 

Foley,  Dr.  Margaret  Glover,  525  W. 
238th  St.,  New  York  63,  N.  Y.  (Riv- 
erdale  Country  S.  for  Girls).  1958. 

Fontenrose,  Prof.  Joseph  Eddy,  Dept. 
of  Classics,  U.  of  California,  Berke- 
ley 4,  Calif.  1931. 

§Forbes,  Prof.  Clarence  Allen,  Ohio 
State  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  1926. 

Forbes,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.,  311  Folwell 
Hall,  Classics  Dept.,  U.  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis  14,  Minn.  1950. 

Ford,  Albert  T.,  78  Graduate  C,  Prince- 
ton U.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1960. 

Ford,  Mr.  Gordon  B.,  Jr.,  National  De- 
fense Fellow  in  Linguistics  and  the 
Classics,  Harvard  U.,  c/o  Yeager, 
Ford,  and  Warren,  820  Kentucky 
Home  Life  Bldg.,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 
1956. 

Fornara,  Charles  W.,  1859  Greenfield 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (U.  of  Cali- 
fornia). 1960. 

Forte,  Miss  Bettie,  Box  59,  Sweet 
Briar,  Va.  (Sweet  Briar  C).  1961. 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Murray,  440  Hawthorne 
Ct.,  Madison,  Wis.  1954. 

§  Fowler,  Miss  Susan,  420  West  118th 
St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  1904. 

§Fox,  Pres.  William  Sherwood,  U.  of 
Western  Ontario,  London,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada. 1911. 

Frank,  Dr.  Elfrieda,  Dept.  of  Foreign 
Languages,  Louisiana  State  U.,  New 
Orleans  22.  La.  1951. 


Frankel,  Prof.  Hermann  Ferdinand, 
538  Bryson  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
1935. 

'§Franklin,  Miss  A.  Mildred,  11602 
Donna  Lane,  Garden  Grove,  Calif. 
1921. 

Frazer,  R.  M.,  Jr.,  Dept.  of  Classical 
Languages,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans 
18,  La.  1957. 

Fredericksmeyer,  Dr.  Ernst  A.,  Dept. 
of  Classics,  U.  of  Washington,  .Se- 
attle, Wash.  1957. 

§Freeman,  Dr.  Walter  Houghton,  7 
Vincent  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J.  1908. 

French,  Dirk,  610  N.  Clementine  St., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (Princeton  U.). 
1956. 

Friedlander,   Dr.   Paul,  2012  Camden 

Ave.,  Los  Angeles  25,  Calif.  1938. 
Fritz,    Prof.    Kurt    von,  Veterinarstr. 

2-IIv.,  Miinchen  22,  Germany.  1936. 
Frogen,   George   H.,    1956   Derry  St., 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  1955. 
Frost,  Frank  J.,  560  Highlander  Drive, 

Riverside,    Calif.    (U.    of    Calif,  at 

Riverside).  1959. 
+  Fuqua,   Charles  J.,   113   Dryden  Rd.. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1960. 
JFuqua,    Mary    Louise    (Mrs.  Charles 

John),  113  brvden  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1960. 

§Galbraith,  Prof.  John  Sayward,  Surry, 
Me.  1907. 

§  Gamer,  Dr.  Helena  Margaret,  U.  of 
Chicago,  Chicago  37,  111.  1927. 

Ganss,  Rev.  George  E.,  S.J.,  1131  W. 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
(Marquette  U.).  1948. 

Gapp,  Dr.  Kenneth  Sperber,  28  Mer- 
cer St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1931. 

Garrigues,  John  T.,  Jr.,  Box  427,  Ox- 
ford, Ga.  1955. 

§Gay,  Prof.  Frank  R.,  2236  Overland 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  64,  Calif.  1926. 

Geagan,  Daniel  J.,  66  Poplar  St.,  Wa- 
tertown,  Mass.  1959. 

Geary,  Rev.  John  C,  S.J.,  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital,  350  W.  Thomas  Rd.. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  1957. 

Gebauer,  Dr.  George  John,  Westpenna 
Farms,  2951  West  38  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
1939. 

§Geer,  Prof.  Russel  Mortimer,  Dept. 
of  Classical  Languages,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 
1922. 
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Gelsinger,  Rev.  Michael  George  How- 
ard, 524  Winspear  Ave.,  Buffalo  15, 
N.  Y.  (U.  of  Buffalo).  1945. 

tOeorgacas,  Barbara  D.  (Mrs.  Deme- 
trius J.),  2  Georgiou  Vendiri  St., 
Filothei,  Athens,  Greece.  1947. 

JGeorgacas,  Prof.  Demetrius  John,  2 
Georgiou  Vendiri  St.,  Filothei, 
Athens,  Greece.  1947. 

George,  James  Robinson,  S.J.,  Wood- 
stock C.,  Woodstock,  Md.  1958. 

Gerber,  Prof.  Douglas  E.,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  U.  of  Western  Ontario, 
London,  Ont.,  Canada.  1956. 

Gershenson,  Dr.  Daniel,  185  Claremont 
Ave.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  1954. 

Gervais,  Miss  Katherine,  530  Seminary 
St.,  Rockford,  111.  (Rockford  C). 
1960. 

JGetty,    Margaret    (Mrs.    Robert  J.), 

412    Brookside    Dr.,    Chapel  Hill, 

N.  C.  1952. 
Getty,    Norris    M.,    Groton  School, 

Groton,  Mass.  1959. 
JGetty,   Prof.   Robert  John,   Dept.  of 

Classics,    U.    of    North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  1947. 
Getz,   Miss    Patricia   F.,   c/o  Higgins, 

North  Brookfield,  Mass.  (Amer.  S.  of 

Classical  Studies,  Athens,  1961-62). 

1961. 

Giangrande,  Dr.  Lawrence,  17164 
Birchcrest  Rd.,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 
1957. 

Gienapp,  Mr.  Norman,  207  Main  St., 
Concordia,  Mo.  (St.  Paul's  C). 
1957. 

Gilleland.  Prof.  Brady  B.,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  U.  of  Vermont,  Burlington, 
Vt.  1955. 

Gilliam,  Prof.  James  Frank,  Dept.  of 
History,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 
1940.  ' 

Gillingham,  Allan  G.,  Tilton  House, 
Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 
1961. 

Gipfel,  Paul  A.,  1014  East  10th  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1939. 
Giuriceo.  Miss  Marie,  Dept.  of  Classics 

and  World  Literature,  Brooklyn  C, 

Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y.  1^53. 
Glass,  Mr.  Stephen  L.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics  and   Classical   Archaeology,  U. 

of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  1961. 
§  Glenn,   Prof.  John  Gray,  Gettysburg 

C,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  1925. 
Glick,  Prof.  M.  Kathryn,  .A.gnes  Scott 

C,  Decatur,  Ga.  1948. 


§Godolphin,  Dean  Francis  Richard 
Boroum,  Princeton  U.,  Princeton,  N. 
J.  1926. 

Goff,  Miss  Marie,  Dept.  of  Classical 

Languages,    Lake    Forest   C,  Lake 

Forest,  111.  1959. 
Goggin,    Miss    Mary    Geraldine,  443 

State  St.,  Albany  6,  N.  Y.  (New 

York  State  C.  for  Teachers).  1933. 
Goheen,  Pres.  Robert  F.,  Princeton  U., 

Princeton,  N.  J.  1951. 
Gokey,  Rev.   Francis  X.,   S.S.E.,  St. 

Michael's    C,   Winooski   Park,  Vt. 

1960. 

Golann,  Dr.  Cecil  Paige,  425  River- 
side Dr.,  New  York  25.  N.  Y.  1944. 

Golden,  Leon,  Dept.  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, C.  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williamsburg,  Va.  1957. 

Goldstein,  Jonathan  A.,  245  West  107th 
St.,  Apt.  7G,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 
(Columbia  U.).  1958. 

Goodfellow,  Charlotte  E.,  Wellesley  C, 
Wellesley  81,  Mass.  1932. 

Goold,  Prof.  G.  P.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
University  C,  Toronto  5,  Ontario, 
Canada.  1957. 

§Gordan,  Mrs.  John  D.,  113  E.  78th 
St.,  New  York  21.  N.  Y.  1935. 

§  Gordon.  Prof.  Arthur  Ernest,  5215 
Dwindle  Hall,  U.  of  California, 
Berkeley  4,  Calif.  1926. 

Gordon,  Prof,  Cyrus  H..  Brandeis  TJ., 
Waltham  54,  Mass.  1957. 

Gould,  Thomas  F.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Amherst  C,  Amherst,  Mass.  1951. 

§Gragg,  Prof.  Florence  Alden,  31  Nich- 
ols St.,  Cohasset,  Mass.  1906. 

Grant,  Miss  Esther  L.,  Kent  State  U., 
Kent,  Ohio.  1957. 

Grant,  John  Ratcliffe,  Victoria  C,  U.  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Canada.  1938. 

§Grant,  Dr.  Mary  A.,  1444  Engel  Rd., 
Lawrence,  Kan.  (U.  of  Kansas). 
1921. 

Graser,  Dr.  Elsa  Rose,  2735  N.  Charles 
St.,  Baltimore  18,  Md.  1940. 

§Green,  Hon.  Theodore  Francis,  32 
Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
1919. 

•§Green,  Prof.  William  McAllen,  1118 

Colusa  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (U.  of 

California).  1926. 
Greenberg,    Dr.    Nathan    A.,    171  W. 

College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (Oberlin 

C).  1958. 
Greene,  Richard  A.  C,  2523  Crawford 

Ave.,  Evanston,  111.  (U.  of  Illinois). 

1961. 
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■§Greene,  Prof.  William  Chase,  Center 

Sandwich,  N.  H.  1915. 
Gresseth,  Gerald  K.,  U.  of  Utah,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah.  1951. 
Gries,  Prof.  Konrad,  45-31   171st  PL, 

Flushing,  N.  Y.  (Queens  C).  1939. 
Griffiths,  Dr.  Anna  Henwood,  Brooklyn 

C,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y.  1944. 
Grimaldi,   Rev.   William   M.  A.,  S.J., 

Bellarmine    C,    Plattsburg,    N.  Y. 

1951. 

Grimm,  Prof.  Richard  E.,  Dept.  of 
Foreign  Languages,  U.  of  Calif., 
Davis,  Calif.  1959. 

Gross,  Prof.  Charles  J.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, Tufts  U.,  Medford  55,  Mass. 
1961. 

Groten,   Mr.   Frank  J.,   The  Hill  S., 

Pottstown,  Pa.  1949. 
Groth,  Prof.  J.  H.,  105  Bldg.  D,  U.  of 

Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.  1957. 
Grube,  Prof.  G.  M.  A.,  Trinity  C,  U. 

of    Toronto,    Toronto    5,  Canada 

1948. 

Grummel,  Prof.  William  Charles,  Dept. 
of  Classics,  U.  of  Washington,  Seat- 
tle 5,  Wash.  1945. 

Gude,  Dr.  Mabel,  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.,  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
1955. 

Guinagh,   Dr.   Kevin,   Eastern  Illinois 

State  C,  1508  4th  St.,  Charleston, 

111.  1933. 
§Gulick,  Prof.  Charles  Burton,  255  Old 

Army  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  1894. 
Gulick,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  255  Old  Army 

Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  1953. 
Gummere,  Dr.  John  F.,  William  Penn 

Charter    S.,    Philadelphia    44,  Pa. 

1957. 

§Gummere,  Prof.  Richard  Mott,  984 
Memorial  Dr.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
1907. 

Guss,  Miss  Evelyn   Grace,   61  South 
High  St.,  Newville,  Pa.  1950. 
■§Gwatkin,  Prof.  William  Emmett,  Jr., 
Waterloo  U.  C,  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
Canada.  1923. 

§Hackley,  Prof.  Woodford  Broadhus, 
U.  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va. 
1929. 

§Hadas,  Dr.  Moses,  Columbia  U.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y.  1925. 

Haggard,  Patience,  State  U.  Teachers 

C,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  1953. 
•§Hahn,  Prof.  E.  Adelaide,  640  River- 
side   Dr.,    New    York    31,    N.  Y. 
(Hunter  C).  1917. 


§Haight,  Prof.  Elizabeth  Hazelton,  Vas- 
sar  C,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.  1902. 

Hale,  Prof.  Clarence  Benjamin,  515 
Scott  St.,  Wheaton,  III.  (Wheaton 
C).  1937. 

§Hall,  Dr.  Clayton  Morris,  27  Boudinot 
St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1922. 

Hall,  J.  Gordon,  1470  Clarendon  Rd., 
Bloomfield  Township,  Route  3,  Bloom- 
f^eld  Hills,  Mich.  1954. 

Hall,  John  Greenway,  314  Wm.  James 
Hall,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass.  1961. 

Halporn,  Prof.  James  Werner,  Ballan- 
tine  Hall,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  1951. 

Hamilton,  Prof.  Alfred  P.,  777  Bel- 
haven  St.,  Jackson,  Miss.  1957. 

Hammond,  Prof.  Mason,  575  Widener 
Library,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  (Har- 
vard U.).  1932. 

Hamson,  Erwin  M.,  1763-1  Cram  Cir- 
cle, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1960. 

Handler,  Miss  Susan,  1028  Martin  PI.. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1960. 

§Hansen,  Prof.  Hazel  D.,  Box  2442, 
Stanford  U.,  Calif.  1924. 

Hanson,  John  Arthur,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
1953. 

Hanssen,  Prof.  Selby,  Dept.  of  English, 
Spring  Hill  C,  Mobile,  Ala.  1958. 

Harkin,  Rev.  Daniel  V.,  P.  O.  Box  127, 
Los  Gatos,  Calif.  (Sacred  Heart  No- 
vitiate). 1959. 

Harkins,  Prof.  Paul  W..  3430  Cornell 
PI.,  Cincinnati  20,  Ohio  (Xavier  U.). 
1947. 

§Harland,   Prof.  J.  Penrose,  Box  48, 

U.  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 

N.  C.  1921. 
■§Harman,  Dr.  Marian,  U.  of  Illinois 

Library,  Urbana,  111.  1929. 
■§Harper,   Prof.   George   McLean,  Jr., 

Williams    C,    Williamstown,  Mass. 

1921. 

§Harriman,  Prof.  Raymond  Davis,  611 
Alvarado  Row,  Stanford  U.,  Calif. 
1916. 

Harris,   Dr.   Josephine   ^larie,  Wilson 

C,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  1936. 
Harris,  Dr.  Robert  R.,  202  Massman 

Hall,  Rockhurst  C,  Kansas  City  10, 

Mo.  1961. 
Harsh,  Dr.  Philip  W.,  Classics  Bldg., 

Stanford  U.,  Calif.  1934.^ 

1  Deceased  August  14,  1960. 
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§Hart,  Prof.  Walter  Morris,  1401  Le- 

Roy  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif.   (U.  of 

California).  1903. 
Hartmann,  Rev.  Edmund  J.,  S.J.,  U.  of 

Detroit,  Detroit  21,  Mich.  1961. 
Harwood,   Dr.  Floyd  C,   10  Orchard 

Circle,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (Lawrence- 

ville  S.).  1956. 
Haskins,  Jerome  Foote,  c/o  Classics 

Dept.,  Yale  U.,  Nevi^  Haven,  Conn. 

1959. 

Hatch,  Norman  Lowrie,  5  Marston  St., 

Exeter,  N.  H.  (The  Phillips  Exeter 

Acad.).  1944. 
Hathorn,  Mr.  Richmond  Yancey,  Dept. 

of    Languages,    Northwestern  State 

C,  Natchitoches,  La.  1948. 
Havelock.  Prof.  Eric  Alfred,  Widener 

776,    Harvard    U.,    Cambridge  38, 

Mass.  1932. 
Haworth,   Rev.   Marcus   A.,   S.J.,  St. 

Louis  U.,  221  N.  Grand,  St.  Louis  3, 

Mo.  1952. 
Hawthorne,  Prof.  John  Greenfield,  5321 

University    Ave.,    Chicago    15,  111. 

1941. 

Haywood,    Prof.    Richard  Mansfield, 

New   York   U.,   U.    Heights,  New 

York  53,  N.  Y.  1950. 
Healey,  Rev.  Robert  P.,  S.J.,  Boston 

C,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  1960. 
Heath,  James   M.,   Dept.   of  Classics, 

Rice  U.,  Houston  1,  Tex.  1957. 
§HeiTner,  Prof.  Edward  Hoch,  R.  D.  2, 

Fleetwood,  Pa.  1917. 
Heironimus,  John  Paul,  Bascom  Hall, 

U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wis. 

1955. 

■§Heller,  Prof.  John  Lewis,  138  Lin- 
coln Hall,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
111.  1928. 
$Helmbold,  Nancy  Pearce,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 
1955. 

JHelmbold,  Prof.  William  Clark,  5223 
Dwindle  Hall,  U.  of  California, 
Berkeley  4,  Calif.  1931. 

Helms,  Mr.  John,  1696-20  Cram  Cir- 
cle, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1961. 

Henderson,  Prof.  Charles,  Jr.,  Dept. 
of  Classics,  U.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  1950. 

Henderson,  Rev.  Laurence  E.,  S.J., 
Loyola  U.,  6525  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chi- 
cago 26,  111.  1946. 

Henderson,  Prof.  Lucile  Kelling  (Mrs. 
Archibald),  721  E.  Franklin  St., 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  1939. 


§Hendrickson,    Prof.    George  Lincoln, 

851   Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(Yale  U.).  1892. 
Hennion,  Robert  B.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 

The  City  C,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

1951. 

Herbert,  Dr.  Kevin,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Bowdoin  C,  Brunswick,  Me.  1955. 

Herington,  C.  John,  21  Henshaw  Ave., 
Northampton,  Mass.  (Smith  C). 
1961. 

§Hettich,  Prof.  Ernest  L.,  18  E.  8th 
St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  (Washington 
Sq.  C,  New  York  U.)  1928. 

Hiatt,  Prof.  Vergil  Emery,  Dept.  of 
Classical  Languages,  Butler  U.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  1947. 

Hickman,  Dr.  Ruby  M.,  Editorial  Dept., 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  433  E.  Erie 
St.,  Chicago  11,  111.  1935. 

Hicks,  Miss  Ruth  L.,  Wilson  C,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.  1939. 
■Higgins,  Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Joseph, 
Catholic  U.  of  America,  Washington 
17,  D.C.  1940. 
■§Highbarger,  Dr.  Ernest  Leslie,  Hotel 
Bradford,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa.  1923. 

Highet,  Prof.  Gilbert,  Dept.  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  Columbia  U.,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y.  1937. 

Hijmans,  B.  L.,  Jr.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
U.  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada.  1961. 

Hilinski,  Miss  T.  Bernadette,  St.  Jo- 
seph C,  West  Hartford  17,  Conn. 
1960. 

Hill,  Dr.  Dorothy  Kent,  The  Walters 

Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Md.  1942. 
§Hirst,  Prof.  Gertrude  Mary,  Barnard 

C,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.    1902  ^ 
§Hitchcock,  L.  S.,  S.  Glen  Rd.,  Rock- 

ville,  Rt.  2,  Md.  1926. 
Hite,  Mr.  Richard  Bruce,  1322  Perry 

St.,  N.E.,  Washington  17,  D.  C.  1958. 
Hitt,  James  Alfred,  Main  Bldg.  2605, 

U.  of  Texas,  Austin  12,  Tex.  1953. 
tHoenigswald,   Gabriele   S.,    Dept.  of 

Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  C,  Bryn  Mawr, 

Pa.  1960. 
$Hoenigswald,  Prof.  Henry  M.,  Dept. 

of  Linguistics,  U.  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  1940. 
Hoerber,  Prof.  Robert  George,  West- 
minster C,  Fulton,  Mo.  1944. 
Hoey,  Dr.  Allan  S.,  The  Hotchkiss  S., 

Lakeville,  Conn.  1961. 

^Deceased  January  12,  1962. 
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•§Hoffleit,  Prof.  Herbert  B.,  U.  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  1926. 
Hoffman,  Donald  Howard,  1735  N. 
Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  111.  (De- 
Paul  U.  Academy).  196L 
Hoffmann,  The  Rev.  Oswald  Carl  Ju- 
lius, Director  of  Public  Relations, 
The  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Sy- 
nod, 2112  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  1940. 

■§  Holland,  Dr.  Louise  Adams,  415  West 
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ley 4,  Calif.  1941. 

MacKellar,  Prof.  Walter,  Dept.  of  Eng- 
lish, New  York  U.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y.  1951. 

MacKendrick,  Prof.  Paul  Lachlan, 
Bascom  Hall,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son 6,  Wis.  1938. 

§Mackenzie,  Dr.  Alastair  St.  Clair,  c/o 
Mr.  P.  J.  Marnell,  No.  3  School,  5th 
and  Adams  Sts.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
1901. 

Mackenzie,  Prof.  Donald  C,  Box  1892, 
Houston,  Tex.  1951. 

§MacLaren,  Dr.  Malcolm,  Jr.,  Dept.  of 
Classical  Languages,  Syracuse  U., 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y.  1926. 

MacLean,  Dr.  Hugh  A.,  Mt.  Allison  U., 
Sackville,  N.  B.,  Canada.  1955. 

MacMullen,  Ramsay,  History  Dept., 
Brandeis  U.,  Waltham,  Mass.  1961. 

§MacVay,  Dr.  Anna  Pearl,  R.  1,  Ath- 
ens, Ohio.  1918. 

Madden,  Hugh  Andrews,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 
1960. 

Maguire,  Joseph  P.,  Boston  C,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Mass.  1946. 

§Malone,  Prof.  Kemp,  Johns  Hopkins 
U.,  Baltimore  18,  Md.  1925. 

§Malz,  Miss  Gertrude,  Sweet  Briar  C, 
Sweet  Briar,  Va.  1925. 

§Mandra,  Prof.  Raymond,  c/o  Jack- 
son, Bremhorstlaan  19,  Wassenaar, 
Holland.  1926. 


Mantinband,  James  H.,  Ph.D.,  150  W. 
80th  St.,  New  York  24,  N.  Y.  1953. 

Marcellino,  Dr.  Ralph,  19006  Haywood 
Rd.,  Holliswood  23,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
(Barnard  S.  for  Boys).  1955. 

Marique,  Rev.  Joseph  M.  P.,  S.J.,  Holy 
Cross  C,  Worcester,  Mass.  1932. 

Markovvicz,    Rev.    Walter  Alexander, 
Sacred  Heart  Sem.,  2701  W.  Chicago 
Blvd.,  Detroit  6,  Mich.  1948. 
■§ Marti,  Miss  Berthe,  Bryn  Mawr  C, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  1929. 

§Martin,  Prof.  Donnis,  400  N.  Main 
St.,  EI  Dorado  Springs,  Mo.  1927. 

§Martin,  Prof.  Gladys,  400  N.  Main 
St.,  El  Dorado  Springs,  Mo.  1927. 

Martin,  Rev.  Hayne  R.,  S.J.,  Jesuit  No- 
vitiate, Wernersville,  Pa.  1934. 

Martin,  Dr.  Hubert,  Jr.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  N.  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  1956. 

§Martin,  Dr.  Susan  Hutchinson,  70 
Morningside  Dr.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y.  (C.  of  Mount  St.  Vincent). 
1930. 

§Masters,  Francie-marie,  5410  Rutland 
St.,  Philadelphia  24,  Pa.  1958. 

Matteucig,  Dr.  Giacinto,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  San  Francisco,  San  Fran- 
cisco 17,  Calif.  1945. 

§Mattingly,  Dr.  John  Robert,  Hamilton 
C,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  1931. 

Maurer,  Prof.  Joseph  A.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sical Languages,  Coppee  Hall  32,  Le- 
high U.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1938. 
■§Maxey,  Miss  Mima,  670  Franklin  St., 
Carlyle,  111.  1924. 

May,  Prof.  Edward  C,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, Canada.  1939. 

Mayerson,  Prof.  Philip,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, New  York  U.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y.  1949. 

§  McCarthy,  Dr.  Barbara  Philippa, 
Wellesley  C,  Wellesley  81,  Mass. 
1925. 

McCauIey,  Rev.  Leo  Paul,  S.J.,  Boston 
C,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass.  1936. 

McCracken,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.,  Sun- 
set Hill  S.,  51st  and  Worn  all  Rd.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  1960. 

McCulloh,  William  E.,  Kenyon  C. 
Gambier,  Ohio.  1960. 

§McDaniel,  Prof.  Walton  Brooks.  40S2 
Malaga  Ave.,  Miami  33.  Fla.  IQOl, 

§McDermott,  Dr.  William  CoflFman,  U. 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
1930. 
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McDiarmid,  Dr.  John  Brodie,  Dept.  of 

Classics,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle 

5,  Wash.  1940. 
McDonald,  Jo  Ann,  423   Arden  Rd., 

Columbus,   Ohio   (Bryn   Mawr  C). 

1960. 

McDonald,  Prof.  William  A.,  Dept.  of 
Classical  Languages,  U.  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn.  1945. 

§  McDonald,  William  F.,  Dept.  of  His- 
tory, University  Hall,  Ohio  State  U., 
Columbus  14,  Ohio.  1927. 

McDonough,  James  T.,  Jr.,  c/o  Redd, 
Apt.  23,  430  West  118th  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y.  1959. 

§McElwain,  Prof.  Mary  B.,  Wilson  C, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  1908. 

McEnerney,  John  Ignatius,  332  Bryn 
Mawr  Ave.,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.  1947. 

McGregor,  Prof.  Malcolm  Francis, 
U.  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver  8, 
B.  C,  Canada.  1932. 

McGuire,  Dr.  Martin  Rawson  Patrick, 
711  Lawrence  St.,  N.E.,  Washing- 
ton 17,  D.  C.  (Catholic  U.  of  Amer- 
ica). 1940. 

McKay,  Dr.  Alexander  Gordon,  Dept. 
of  Classics,  McMaster  U.,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Canada.  1947. 

McKeon,  Prof.  Richard  Peter,  5632 
Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  111. 
(Dept.  of  Greek,  U.  of  Chicago,  1050 
E.  59th  St.).  1935. 

McKibben,  Prof.  William  T.,  Dept.  of 
Classical  Languages,  Grinnell  C, 
Grinnell,  Iowa.  1948. 

McKinney,  Dr.  Mary  E.,  524  N.  Chest- 
nut St.,  lola,  Kan.  1932. 

McLaughlin,  Peter  J.,  22006  Shore 
Ave.,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich.  1944. 

JMcLeod,  Elizabeth  S.  (Mrs.  Wallace 
E.),  152  Spadina  Rd.,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, Canada.  1955. 

tMcLeod,  Wallace  E.,  Middlesex  C. 
222,  U.  of  W.  Ontario,  London,  On- 
tario, Canada.  1956. 

McNeil,  Rev.  Donald  F.,  CM..  Queen 
of  Angels  Sem.,  Box  1071,  San  Fer- 
nando, Calif.  1948. 

§Means,  Prof.  Thomas,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, Dickinson  C,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
1921.1 

§Meinecke,  Prof.  Bruno,  1204  Ferdon 
Rd.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (U.  of  Mich- 
igan). 1920. 

Mench,  Fred  C,  Jr.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1960. 

1  Deceased  June  7,  1961. 


§Mendell,    Prof.    Clarence  Whittlesey, 

72   Yale   Sta.,   New   Haven,  Conn. 

(Yale  U.).  1908. 
Menes,    Edwin    P.,    Tabor  Academy, 

Marion,  Mass.  1958. 
Menge,    Miss    Johanna    M.,    98  Van 

Buren  St.,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  (U.  of 

Texas).  1961. 
§Meritt,   Prof.   Benjamin   Dean,  Inst. 

for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

1922. 

Merker,  Mr.  Irwin  L.,  1925  Monterey 

Ave.,  Bronx  57,  N.  Y.  1956. 
Merlan,  Philip,  Scripps  C,  Claremont, 

Calif.  1941. 
Merriman,  Albert  E.,  45   Peach  Tree 

Lane,   Glastonbury,    Conn.  (Trinity 

C).  1960. 
Mertz,  Rev.  James  J.,  S.J.,  Loyola  U., 

6525    Sheridan    Rd.,    Chicago,  111. 

1937. 

■§Messenger,  Miss  Ruth  Ellis,  720  West 

End   Ave.,    New    York   25,    N.  Y. 

(Hunter  C).  1920. 
Messing,  Dr.  Gordon  M.,  4822  De  Rus- 

sey  Pkwy.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  1946. 
Metzger,  Prof.  Bruce  Manning,  Prince- 
ton    Theological     Sem.,  Princeton, 

N.  J.  1940. 
Meyer,  Dr.  Robert  T.,  Catholic  U.  of 

America,    Washington     17,    D.  C. 

1948. 

Michael,  Edward  M.,  1115  S.  Univer- 
sity, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (U.  of  Michi- 
gan). 1961. 
■§Michels,  Agnes  Kirsopp  Lake  (Mrs. 
Walter  C),  Bryn  Mawr  C,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  1929. 

Milham,  Prof.  Mary  Ella,  Route  4,  Box 
762,  Waukesha,  Wis.  (U.  of  New 
Brunswick).  1952. 

Milhauser,  Mr.  Charles  John,  Box  131, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1956. 

Miller,    Prof.    Eugene   Wesley,  Thiel 
College,  Greenville,  Pa.  1938. 
•Miller,  Dr.  Harold  William,  Bucknell 
U.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  1935. 

Millor,  Rev.  W.  J.,  John  Carroll  U., 
University  Hts.,  Cleveland  18,  Ohio. 
1939. 

Miltenberger,  Rev.  G.  K.  Gordon,  2715 
Cockrell  St.,  Fort  Worth  9,  Tex. 
1951. 

Miltz,  George  R.,  112  Jay  St.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  (Hobart  and  William  Smith 
Colleges).  1960. 

Minar,  Prof.  Edwin  L.,  Jr.,  De  Pauw 
U.,  Greencastle,  Ind.  1939. 
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Minton,  Dr.  William  W.,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  Hunter  C.  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York  68,  N.  Y.  1956. 

Mitchel,  Fordyce  W.,  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  C,  Lynchburg,  Va.  1944. 

Mittelstadt,  Michael  C,  11  C  Escon- 
dide  Village,  Stanford,  Calif.  1961. 

Mix,  Dr.  Erving  R.,  847  Rebecca  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  21,  Pa.  (U.  of  Pitts- 
burgh). 1952. 

Moffatt,  Elizabeth  C,  420  Temple  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale  U.).  1961. 

§Mohler,  Prof.  Samuel  Loomis,  520 
State  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Franklin 
and  Marshall  C).  1920. 

Mohr,  Mrs.  Evelyn  V,,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
24,  Calif.  1957. 

Molitor,  Michael  V.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wis. 
1960. 

Mong,  Frank  F.,  Dawson,  Pa.  1955. 
Montmollin,   Daniel  de,   D.  es  L.,  7 

Prince  Arthur  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 

(Victoria  C).  1951. 
Mooney,  Robert  Newman,  953-4  Kami 

Yoshida  Machi,  Zentsuji  Shi,  Kagawa 

Ken,  Japan.  1952. 
Moore,  John  Andrew,  227  S.  Pleasant 

St.,  Amherst,  Mass.  1949. 
Moore,  John  D.,  423-8  Stanford  Vil- 
lage, Stanford,  Calif.  1961. 
§Moorhead,  Prof.  Paul  G.,  1118  Ca- 

melia    Ave.,    Baton    Rouge    6,  La. 

1924. 

Moreau,  Rev.  Prof.  Jules  L..  600  Haven 

St.,  Evanston,  111.  (Seabury-Western 

Theol.  Sem.).  1955. 
Morford,  Mark  P.  O.,  Lancing  College, 

Sussex,  England.  1961. 
Morgan,  Mr.  James,  735  McKinley  Rd., 

N.,  Lake  Forest,  111.  1943. 
Morgan,   Prof.   Joseph   Clifford,  1012 

McKaig,    York,    Neb.    (York  C). 

1948. 

Morin,  Dr.  Paul,  Dept.  of  Classical 
Languages,  U.  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man, Okla.  1959. 

Morris,  K.  Don,  Dept.  of  Classical 
Languages,  The  Ohio  State  U.,  Co- 
lumbus 10,  Ohio.  1960. 

Morris,  Dr.  Walton,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  C,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  1959. 

Morrow,  Prof.  Glenn  R.,  U.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  1938. 

§Moscrip,  Dr.  Virginia,  U.  of  Roches- 
ter, Rochester  20,  N.  Y.  1926. 


Moser,  Prof.  Arthur  IL,  Box  8326,  U. 
of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  1939. 

§Mosser,  Sawyer  McArthur,  American 
Numismatic  Society,  Broadway  at 
156th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1929. 

Most,  Rev.  Dr.  William  G.,  Dept.  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Loras  C,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  1955. 

Mother  Adele  M.  Fiske,  Ph.D.,  Man- 
hattanville  C.  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Purchase,  N.  Y.  1959. 

Motto,  Dr.  Anna  Lydia,  Alfred  U..  Al- 
fred, N.  Y.  1953. 

Mullens,  Hugh  Gravell,  The  Royal 
Masonic  S.,  The  Avenue,  Bushey 
Herts,  England.  1937. 

Miiller,  Rev.  Liguori,  O.F.M.,  St.  Jo- 
seph's Seraphic  Sem.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
1950. 

Murgia,  Charles  E.,  52  Wilbur  Ave., 
Arlington  74,  Mass.  1960. 
§  Murphy,  Prof.  Charles  Theophilus,  64 

Spring  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (Oberlin 

C).  1935. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  G.,  Wilming- 
ton H.  S.,  Lancaster  Ave.  and  Du- 

Pont  Rd.,  Wilmington,  Del.  1956. 
§  Murphy,  Dr.  Paul  Robert,  Ohio  U., 

Athens,  Ohio.  1938. 
Murray,  Prof.  Robert  Duff,  Jr.,  Dept. 

of  Classics,  Princeton  U.,  Princeton, 

N.  J.  1946. 
Murray,   Robert   J.,   3941    Deer  Park 

Ave.,   Cincinnati   36,   Ohio  (Xavier 

U.).  1961. 
Murray,   Robert   L.,   Jr.,   Colgate  U., 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.  1961. 
Muscarella,    Dr.    Grace    Freed,  7024 

Chew  St.,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa.  (U. 

of  Pennsylvania).  1953. 
Musurillo,  Rev.  Herbert  A.,  S.J.,  Bel- 

larmine  C,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  1951. 
Myers,  Dr.  Walter  Neidig,  248  Merion 

Ave.,   Haddonfield,   N.  J.  (Camden 

H.  S.,  Camden,  N.  J.).  1941. 

Nadel,  Doc.  dr.  Beniamin  J.,  Gdansk, 
Szeroka  82/83  m  5,  Poland  (Wyzsza 
Szkola  Pedagogiczna  w  Gedannsky). 
1958. 

INaoumides,  Helen  F.  (Mrs.  Mark), 
115  W.  Illinois  St.,  Urbana,  111. 
1959. 

JNaoumides,  Mark,  1115  W.  Illinois 
St..  Urbana,  111.  (U.  of  Illinois). 
1959. 

Napoli,  Richard  F.,  45  E.  Hartsdale 
Ave.,  Hartsdale.  N.  Y.  (Valhalla  H. 
S.).  1961. 
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§Naylor,  Prof.  Louis  Hastings,  Trinity 

C,  Hartford,  Conn.  1927. 
Natunewicz,  Dr.  Chester  F.,  Yale  U., 

436  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1960. 

Nehrkorn,  Prof.  Helga,  Box  267,  Ran- 
dolph Macon  Woman's  C,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  1960. 

Nelson,  Miss  Claudia,  17  Bowers  Rd., 
Caldwell,  N.  J.  (Pompton  Lakes 
H.  S.).  1960. 

Nelson,  Miss  Dorothy  Haviland,  264 
Montgomery  Ave.,  Haverford,  Pa. 
(Agnes  Irwin  S.,  Wynnewood,  Pa.). 
1939. 

§Nemiah,  Prof.  Royal  C,  Dartmouth 

C,  Hanover,  N.  H.  1919. 
Nethercut,  William  R.,  Instructor  of 

Greek  and  Latin,  Columbia  U.,  New 

York  27,  N.  Y.  1961. 
Neudling,    Chester    Louis,    Div.  of 

Higher  Education,  Dept.  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington 

25,  D.  C.  1958. 
Neumann,  Harry,  2909   St.  Paul  St., 

Baltimore  18,  Md.  1961. 
§Newnan,  Prof.  Eva  May,  The  C.  of 

Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio.  1921. 
Newton,  George  A.,  5930  The  Paseo, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  1956. 
Niven,  Mrs.  Eileen  M.,  938  22nd  Ave. 

N.,  Seattle  2,  Wash.  1955. 
§Nock,  Prof.  Arthur  Darby,  573  Wide- 

ner  Library,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

38,  Mass.  1930. 
Nodder,  Stanley,  Jr.,  Dept.  of  Classical 

Languages,    Dickinson    C,  Carlisle, 

Pa.  1961. 
Nolan,  Prof.  Philip  J.,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, U.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

1955. 

North,  Dr.  Helen  Florence,  Swarth- 
more  C,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  1946. 

Norwood,  Prof.  Frances,  Dept.  of  Clas- 
sics, University  C,  U.  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  Canada.  1959. 

Notopoulos,  Prof.  James  Anastasios, 
Trinity  C,  Hartford,  Conn.  1935. 

Nuyenhuis,  Jacob  E.,  213-2  Stanford 
Village,  Stanford,  Calif.  1960. 

§Nybakken,  Prof.  Oscar  Edward,  124 
Schaeffer  Hall,  State  U.  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1930. 

Oates,  John  F.,  Box  1967  Yale  Sta- 
tion, New  Haven,  Conn.  1959. 

Oates,  Prof.  Whitney  Jennings,  34 
Edgehill  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
(Princeton  U.).  1931. 


O'Brien,  Michael,  512  Whitney  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale  U.).  1955. 

§Ogle,  Prof.  Marbury  Bladen,  3137 
38  St.  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 
1907. 

§Ohl,  Prof.  Raymond  Theodore,  148 
Cricket  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa.  (Temple 
U.).  1947. 

Oikonomides,  Alevisios  N.,  3656  N. 
Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  111. 
(U.  of  Chicago).  1961. 

§01iver.  Dr.  James  H.,  Jr.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins U.,  Baltimore  18,  Md.  1931. 

Oliver,  Prof.  Revilo  Pendleton,  701 
Ohio  St.,  Urbana,  111.  (U.  of  Illi- 
nois). 1936. 

O'Neil,  Prof.  Edward  Noon,  Dept.  of 
Classical  Languages,  U.  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 
1950. 

O'Neill,  Rev.  Hugh  P.,  U.  of  Detroit, 

Detroit,  Mich.  1939. 
O'Neill,  Rev.  John  Joseph,  S.J.,  Sacred 

Heart   Novitiate,   Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

1960. 

Oney,  Dr.  Earnest  Ralph,  1610  Nelson 
Drive,  Falls  Church,  Va.  1953. 

Oost,  Stewart  Irvin,  U.  of  Chicago, 
1050  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago  37,  111. 
1952. 

O'Reilly,  Rev.  Andrew  J.,  16  Barclay 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  1950. 

Orzechowski,  Rev,  Michael  S.,  S.C.J. , 
Kilroe  Sem.  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Rt.  1,  Honesdale,  Pa.  1961. 

Osmun,  Dr.  George  F.,  Dept.  of  Classi- 
cal Languages,  St.  Mary's  C,  Calif. 
1950. 

Ostwald,  Dr.  Martin,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Swarthmore  C,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
1949. 

Otis,  Dr.  Brooks,  Stanford  U.,  Stan- 
ford, Calif.  1935. 

Oyelaran,  Olasope  Oyediji,  Haverford 
C,  Haverford,  Pa.  1961. 

■§Pack,  Roger  Ambrose,  2030  Angell 
Hall,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  1930. 

Paden,  Patricia  F.,  Dept.  of  Classics, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  C,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  1959. 

Palanca,  Louis,  Dept.  of  Classics.  U. 
of  N.  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
1961. 

Palmer,  Prof.  Georgiana  P.,  Macales- 
ter  C,  St.  Paul  5,  Minn.  1932. 
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Palmer,  Prof.  Robert  Bauer,  Dept.  of 
Classics,  Scripps  C,  Claremont, 
Calif.  1940. 

Palmer,  Dr.  Robert  E.  A.,  Dept.  of 
Classical  Studies,  College  Hall,  U.  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
1957. 

Papademetriou,  John-Theophanes,  211 
Jesse  Hall,  U.  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.  1960. 

Parker,  Mary  Frances  (Mrs.  D.  F.), 
1004  Wichman  St.,  Walterboro,  S.  C. 
(Walterboro  H.  S.).  1958. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Sumner  A.,  913  St.  Paul 
St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  1956. 

Parry,  Adam,  Holyoke  House  14,  Har- 
vard U.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  1955. 

Pascal,  Cecil  Bennett,  Dept.  of  Foreign 
Languages,  Friendly  Hall,  U.  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.  1955. 

Pascal,  Paul,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle 
5,  Wash.  1954. 

Paul,  Mr.  George  McKay,  Classics 
Dept.,  U.  College  of  the  West  Indies, 
Kingston  7,  Jamaica,  W.  I.  1958. 

Patterson,  Dr.  Marcia  L.,  37  Hilton 
Ave.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.  1935. 

§Pauli,  Prof.  Adolph  Frederick,  Apt. 
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VI.  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COPY 

(revised  1959) 

The  editor  of  Transactions  is  cooperating  with  other  editors  of  classical  publi- 
cations in  an  effort  to  establish  a  uniform  style  for  the  use  of  American  philological 
and  archaeological  journals.  Articles  may  follow  the  rules  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology  54  (1950)  268-72.  See  AJA  56  (1952)  1-7  for  a  list  of 
abbreviations  of  standard  works  and  periodicals.  The  MLA  Style  Sheet,  published 
in  PMLA  66.3  (April,  1951)  3-27,  has  an  excellent  treatment  of  many  matters  of 
detail;  copies  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  editor  of  the  Association. 

Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  At  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  your  article  write  the  address  to  which  you 
want  proofs  sent.    Pattern  your  copy  on  the  articles  in  TAPA  91  or  92. 

2.  Where  possible,  include  in  the  first  or  last  paragraph  a  brief  statement  indi- 
cating what  the  article  is  about. 

3.  Type  in  double  space  everywhere  (triple  space  where  necessary).  Leave 
ample  margins  all  around  the  page. 

4.  Assemble  footnotes  on  separate  sheets  at  the  end  of  the  article,  typed  in 
double  space  with  triple  space  between  notes. 

5.  Avoid  large  numbers  of  very  short  footnotes.  In  citing  passages  from  an- 
cient authors,  put  the  references  in  the  text,  within  parentheses. 

6.  For  subsequent  references  to  a  work  already  cited,  use  the  formula,  "Jones 
(above,  note  6)  49."  If  many  references  to  the  same  work  have  to  be  made,  list  the 
titles  of  all  such  works  in  an  early  bibliographical  note  with  their  respective 
abbreviations. 

7.  For  cross-references  within  your  article,  use  the  formula  "see  above,  000- 
000,"  or  "see  below,  000,"  and  supply  the  editor  with  a  key.  (Such  references 
must  be  completed  in  page  proof.  Blank  spaces  or  numbers  that  are  to  be  changed 
later  are  very  easily  overlooked.) 

8.  Long  quotations  in  any  language  should  be  set  off  in  separate  paragraphs, 
indented — but  please  type  these  in  double  space  like  all  the  rest. 

9.  Use  moderation  in  quoting  Greek.  Always  ask  yourself  if  a  translation  or 
paraphrase  will  not  serve.  Make  the  Greek  forms  look  like  the  type  used  in  recent 
volumes  of  Transactions.  Be  careful  of  spacing  within  and  between  Greek  words. 
Allow  ample  space  in  your  typescript  for  the  Greek  to  be  inserted.    Verify  accents. 

10.  Transliterate  Greek  words  as  follows,  at  least  in  all  work  dealing  with 
literature  : 

(a)  Personal  names  and  place-names  should  be  Latinized  according  to  the  best 
Roman  practice  :  Thiicydides,  Museum,  Samos,  etc. 

(b)  Other  words,  except  those  whose  Latinized  forms  are  familiar  in  English,  should 
be  transliterated  directly  from  the  Greek,  distinguishing  original  omega  and  eta 
as  0  and  e  respectively :  Nike,  koindnia,  phyteuma,  etc. 

11.  Use  Arabic  (not  Roman)  numerals  wherever  possible. 
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12.  Italicize  (single  underline)  titles  of  books  and  periodicals,  names  of  classical 
works,  and  single  foreign  words,  but  not  quotations  in  foreign  languages. 

13.  Use  quotation  marks,  not  italics,  for  the  titles  of  articles  in  periodicals  or 
encyclopedias  and  of  chapters  in  books. 

14.  Do  not  italicize  the  common  abbreviations  :  cf.,  e.g.,  etc..  f..  i.e..  s.v.,  viz., 
vol.  Do  not  use  1.,  n.,  or  \-.  as  abbreviations,  since  confusion  may  result.  Use  p. 
and  pp.  only  when  indispensable. 

15.  Indicate  columns  or  sections  of  columns  in  standard  text  by  letters  in  small 
capitals  (two  underlines),  place  inmiediately  after  the  page-number.  Arist.  Pol. 
1252a,  1—22. 

16.  Give  place  and  date  of  publication  (within  parentheses)  of  all  books  except 
very  well-known  handbooks. 

17.  Use  standard  abbreviations  for  the  title  of  periodicals,  collections,  and 
handbooks ;  but  do  not  abbreviate  titles  consisting  of  a  single  w^ord.  Consult  the 
List  of  Abbreviations  in  Transactions  88,  page  vi,  with  the  footnote.  Base  abbre- 
viated references  to  ancient  works  upon  their  Latin  titles,  not  English  or  Greek. 
For  standard  titles,  see  LSJ ,  ThLL,  or  OCD  ;  but  abbreviations  for  both  titles  and 
authors'  names  must  often  l)e  expanded,  in  order  to  insure  ease  of  comprehension. 
Capitalize  the  first  letter  of  titles. 

18.  Verify  all  quotations  and  references  against  the  original  source,  not  your 
notes.  Record  your  verifications  on  a  carbon  copy  of  the  article,  and  hold  this  copy 
till  the  article  appears  in  print. 

19.  Clarity  and  avoidance  of  ambiguity  is  the  first  desideratum,  consistency 
within  the  article  the  second,  strict  conformity  to  any  external  standard  a  poor  third. 

The  editor  welcomes  any  and  all  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Association. 
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VII.  PUBLICATIONS 

The  American  Philological  Association  publishes  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 
Philological  Monographs,  and  Special  Publications. 

A.  TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Association's  Transactions  and  Proceedings  are  published  annually;  the 
present  volume  is  the  92nd.  The  history  of  the  separate  publication  of  Transactions 
and  Proceedings,  which  has  now  been  abandoned,  will  be  found  in  Proceedings  90 
(1959)  lix,  and  on  the  corresponding  page  in  previous  volumes.  Single  volumes 
are  available  at  $6.00  each,  plus  postage  and  handling  charge.^  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  supply  complete  sets,  but  persons  desiring  copies  of  all  available  volumes 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
which  distributes  the  Association's  publications. 

B.  PHILOLOGICAL  MONOGRAPHS 

I.  The  Divinity  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  by  Lily  Ross  Taylor. 
1931.    Pp.  X  +  296.    Cloth  $5.00,  plus  postage  and  handling.^ 

II.  NEOI,  A  Study  of  Greek  Associations,  by  Clarence  Allen 
Forbes.   1933.   Pp.  ix  +  75.   Cloth  $1.50,  plus  postage  and  handling.^ 

III.  Index  Apuleianus,  by  William  Abbott  Oldfather, 
Howard  Vernon  Canter,  and  Ben  Edwin  Perry.  1934.  Pp. 
liii  +  490.    Cloth  $7.00.    Out  of  print. 

IV.  The  Vatican  Plato  and  Its  Relations,  by  Levi  Arnold 
Post.   1934.   Pp.  ix+116.   Cloth  $2.50,  plus  postage  and  handling.^ 

V.  A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  by  Rodney 
Potter  Robinson.  1935.  Pp.  xiv  +  388.  Cloth  $6.00.  Out  of 
print. 

VI.  Criminal  Trials  and  Criminal  Legislation  under  Tiberius, 

by  Robert  Samuel  Rogers.  1935.  Pp.  ix  +  216.  Cloth  $5.00,  plus 
postage  and  handling.^ 

VII.  Studies  in  the  Text  History  of  the  Life  and  Fables  of 
Aesop,  by  Ben  Edwin  Perry.  1936.  Pp.  xvi  +  240 ;  Plates  I-VI. 
Cloth  $5.00.    Out  of  print. 

VIII.  Scholia  Platonica,  edited  with  preface  and  indices  by 
William  Chase  Greene.  1938.  Pp.  xlii  +  569.  Cloth  $7.00, 
plus  postage  and  handling.^ 


^  Domestic  $0.50,  foreign  $0.75  per  volume. 
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IX.  Written  and  Unwritten  Marriages  in  Hellenistic  and 
Postclassical  Roman  Law,  by  Hans  Julius  Wolff.  1939.  Pp. 
vi  +  129.    Cloth  $2.50,  plus  postage  and  handling.^ 

X.  Philodemus :  On  Methods  of  Inference ;  a  Study  in  Ancient 
Empiricism,  by  Phillip  and  Estelle  DeLacy.  1941.  Pp.  ix 
+  200.    Cloth  $4.00.    Out  of  print. 

XI.  The  Local  Historians  of  Attica,  by  Lionel  Pearson. 
1942.    Pp.  xii  +  167.    Cloth  $3.50,  plus  postage  and  handling.^ 

XII.  Dunchad:  Glossae  in  Martianum,  by  Cora  E.  Lutz. 
1944.    Pp.  XXX  +  68.    Cloth  $2.00,  plus  postage  and  handling.^ 

XIII.  Dichtung  und  Philosophie  des  friihen  Griechentums, 
von  Hermann  Frankel.    1951.    Pp.  xii  +  680.    Out  of  print. 

XIV.  The  Tradition  of  the  Minor  Greek  Geographers,  by 
Aubrey  Diller,  with  a  new  text  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
1952.    Pp.  X  +  200.    Cloth  $5.00,  plus  postage  and  handling.^ 

XV.  The  Magistrates  of  the  Roman  Republic,  by  T.  Robert 
S.  Broughton,  with  the  collaboration  of  Marcia  L.  Patterson. 
Volume  1,  509  B.c.-lOO  b.c.  1951.  Pp.  xix  +  578.  Cloth  $9.00, 
plus  postage  and  handling.^  Volume  II,  99  B.C.-31  B.C.  1952,  re- 
printed with  Supplement  1960.  Pp.  x  +  647.  Cloth  $n.50,  plus 
postage  and  handling.^  Copies  of  the  Supplement  separately  in  paper- 
backed form  (pp.  V  +  92)  $2.00,  plus  postage  and  handling.- 

XVI.  Subjunctive  and  Optative :  Their  Origin  as  Futures,  by 
E.  Adelaide  Hahn.  1953.  Pp.  xvi  +  167.  Cloth  $5.00,  plus  post- 
age and  handling.^ 

XVII.  Exclusus  Amator:  A  Study  in  Latin  Love  Poetry,  by 
Frank  O.  Copley.  1956.  Pp.  ix  +  176.  Cloth  $5.00,  plus  postage 
and  handling.^ 

XVIII.  The  Bronze  Tables  of  Iguvium,  by  James  W.  Poult- 
NEY.  1959.  Pp.  xvi  +  333.  Cloth  $10.00,  plus  postage  and 
handling.^ 

XIX.  Plutarch's  Quotations,  by  William  C.  Helmbold  and 
Edward  N.  O'Neil.  1960.  Pp.  xiv  +  76.  Cloth  $3.50,  plus  post- 
age and  handling.^ 

XX.  The  Lost  Histories  of  Alexander,  by  Lionel  Pearson. 
1960.    Pp.  xvi  +  276.    Cloth  $8.00,  plus  postage  and  handling.^ 


^  Domestic  $0.50,  foreign  $0.75  per  volume. 
^Domestic  or  foreign  $0.15  per  Supplement. 
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C.  SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

I.  Serviani  in  Aeneidem  I-II  Commentarii :  Editio  Harvardi- 
ana,  by  Edward  Kennard  Rand  and  Others.  Volume  II  (all  so  far 
published).  1946.  Pp.  xxi  +  509.  Cloth  $10.00,  plus  postage  and 
handling.^ 

II.  Ilias  Atheniensium :  The  Athenian  Iliad  of  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury B.C.,  edited  by  George  M.  Bolling.  1950.  Pp.  x  +  514. 
Cloth  $7.00,  plus  postage  and  handling.^ 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Cornell  University'  Press.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  prices 
given  above  are  quoted  f.o.b.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  postage  and  handling  are  additional.^ 
Membership  discount  (20%)  can  be  accorded  only  to  orders  forwarded  directly  to 
the  Cornell  University  Press,  with  the  notation  "Member's  discount  applies."  Euro- 
pean orders  for  Transactions  and  Proceedings  only  may  be  sent  to  B.  H.  Blackwell 
Ltd.,  Broad  Street,  Oxford,  England,  whose  terms  may  be  obtained  on  request. 


^  Domestic  $0.50,  foreign  $0.75  per  volume. 


